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Catherine    Read,    1764    (British    Museum)    ... 

■'  Maid  of  the  Haystack,"  by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  after 
W.    Palmer  

"Mile,  des  Faveurs  a  la  promenade  a  Londres ; 
'  Ma  coeffure  en  effet  ressemble  au  Colombier, 
puisque  tous  ces  pigeons  viennent  s'y 
reposer  .   .   .   '  "     1770     ... 

•;  Morning  visit,  or  the  fashionable  dresses  for  the 
year    1777,"    1778    

Powell,  Harriet,  by  Richard  Houston,  after 
Catherine    Read,    1769    ... 

"•  Ridiculous  taste  or  the  ladies'  absurdity,"  after 
an  English  Caricaturist  (?  John  Collet) 
(Museum    Carnavalet)      

Town,  Benjamin,  painter  on  velvet,  giving  evidence 
at  1  In-  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1809, 
by  J.   Hopwood,   after  T.    Rowlandson 

Town,  Francis,  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  on 
velvet,  ob.  11-1 1-1826,  aged  88,  C.  Carbonnier 
(lithograph) 

is  Chiubei  and  Umegawa,  by   Sharaku 
(British    Museum)    (Colour) 
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Arm-chair,  mahogany,  by  Giles  Grendey,  l  74.=,  ...  411 
"Bachelor's   chest,"    mahogany,    by   John    Pardoe, 

1725-40  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      4«»() 

Bier,   oak,    1663    (Northill  Church)     315 

Bookcase,  probably  by   Mayhew   and   hue,   English, 

I7bO  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         4(H) 

Bureau  bookcase,  mahogany,  b\    Philip  Bell,  1 7' >r  74     169 
Bureau    bookcase,    veneered   burr    elm,    inlaid   king- 
wood     .did      pewter,     In      ('..      Coxed     and     T. 
Woster  ...         ...  ...         ...  ...  ...      163 

Bureau  bookcase,   walnut,   gilt   limewood   cartouche, 

by  G.  Coved  and   T.  Woster,  C.    1720 1(14 

Bureau,   walnut,    by    Henry    Bell  ...  ...  ...      [66 

Cabinet,    tortoiseshell    lacquer,    silvered    stand    and 

surmount,    c.    1680  ...  ...  ...  ...        51 

Card-table,    walnut,     with    frieze    and     top    of    burr 

veneer,    by   Benjamin   Crook,    1730     ...  ...     407 

Coffer,    iron-bound,    English,    1st  half   13th    centurj 

(Wroxeter   Church)  2Sg 

Ditto     Diagram    of   dovetailing  ...  ...  ...     260 

Door,  with  oak  panels,   1st  half  16th  century,  frame- 
work   Georgian    (two    views),    from    John    of 
Gaunt's    stables,    Lincoln  ...         ...         ...  7 

Doorway,    carved   oak,    English,    15th    century  ...      371 

Gillows,  of  Lancaster,  stamp  of,  on  drawer  of  satin- 
wood    writing    table  ...  ...  ...  ...     411 

Great  bed  of  Ware         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     115 

Ditto     Details       114,116,117 

Lowboy,   mahogany,    probably    by    William    Savery, 

Philadelphia  285 

Misericord,  carved  oak,  "  St.  Edmund  of  Bury 
martyred  by  the  Danes,"  English,  15th  cen- 
tury   372 

Panels,  carved  oak,  1st  half  16th  century,  from  door 

of  John  of  Gaunt's  stables,  Lincoln   ...  ...     8,  Q 

Prie-Dieu,  marquetry  by  Francois  Bayer,  1778  ...  360 
Salem  room,  1800  (St.  Louis  City  Art  Museum)  ...  440 
Seat  rail  of  mahogany  arm-chair,  stamped  "  I.M."  408 
Secretaire  bookcase,  mahogany,  by  T.  Silk,  1775-80  168 
Writing    cabinet,    veneered    with    burr    walnut,    by 

William  Old  and   John   Ody,  c.    1710-20       ...      161 

Glass. 

Glass,   Jacobite,   usual    emblems  on  bowl,  Prince   of 

W. ilrs'    Feathers    on    foot  ...  ...  ...        37 

Lacquer. 
Japanese  lacquer   incense  boxes. 

Black   lacquer    (koku),    imitating    a    cake    of    ink, 

by    Leshin   ...  ...         ...  ...  ...  ...       3-1 

Bridge      across     a      river,      taka-makiye     lacquer 

(mounted   in    pewter),    17th   century    ...  ...       29 

Fukurokujiu    and     Ebisu    towing    treasure    boats, 

togidashi    lacquer    with  border    inlaid    in  blue 

mother-of-pearl,    17th    century    ...  ...  ...       28 

Hare    in    hira-makiye   (tlat   gold   lacquer),    eyes  of 

vermilion   and  brown   lacquer   ...  ...         ...       },}, 

Jidai  oh  Ko-go,  with  harvest  moon,  autumn  herbs 

and     rushes,     hira-makiye     lacquer,    moon    in 

pewter,     16th    century       30 

Karakusa  (conventional  flower  pattern),  1  \<  1  u 
ted  in  fundame  lacquer,  inlaid  mother-of- 
pearl,   mounted    in   pewter,    13th  century       ...       34 

Ko-go,  formed  ol  two  shells,  one  creamy  white, 
other  deep  crimson,  sides  lacquered  black  and 
gold,    in  giyobu-nashiji    style    ...         ...         ...       33 

Landscape   with   a   iir   tree,    pagoda,    etc.,    Taka- 

mak  1  j  1    la(  qui  1 .   mi ted   in   pewter  ...         ...       29 
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Lacquer — continued. 
Japanese  lacquer  incense  boxes — continued. 

Musician  playing   a   Koto  under   a   pine   tree,  red 

lacquer   (Tsui   slioi,   17th   century 
Scroll    pattern    guri    lacquer,    red,    cut    to    reveal 
layers     of    black,     yellow,     red    and     orange, 
formerly    the   property  of   family   of  Japanese 
wrestlers 

Memorials. 

Brasses,    Mediaeval   Memorial. 

John    Mapilton,    Rector    of    Broadwater,    r.    1432 

(Broadwater  Church,    Sussex)    ... 
John  Newdegate,  Sergeant-at-La\v,  c.  1528  (Hare- 
held   Church,    Middlesex)  

John  l'ecok  and  wife  Maud,  c.  13S0  (St.  Michael's 

Church,    St.   Albans)        

Nicholas     Wotton,    LL.B.,     c.     1482    (Great    St. 

Helen's  Church,  Bishopsgate) 

Pecok    family,    a    member    of    the,    c.    13CS5    (St. 

Michael's  Church,  St.  Albans 

Richard  Amondesham  (Awnsham),  wife  Katherine 

and    famiiv,     c.     1490    (St.     Mary's    Church, 

Ealing)  

Robert     Parys    and    wife,     c.     1379     (Hildersham 

Church,     Cambridge) 
Sir  Nicholas  Dagworth,  Lord  of  Blickling,  d.  1401 

(Blickiing  Church,  Norfolk)       

Yeoman  of  the  Crown,  c.  1480 
Effigies. 
Cordell,    Sir    William   (died    15S0)    (Long    Melford 

Church,   Suffolk) 

Ditto     Detail      

Cutte,    Richard     (died    1592)     (Arkesden    Church, 

Essex) 
Montagu,     Sir     Edward     (died     1601)      (Weekley 

Church,    Northants.) 

Ditto     Detail      

Waldegrave,     Sir    Edward     (died     1561)     (Borley, 

Essex) 


26 


ilso     Enamel,     Taper-slicks     and 
ate    16th    century    (Xor- 


Metai.work — See 
Memorials. 
Lockplate,    iron,     Pnglisl 

wich    Cathedral)    ... 
Lock,  key  and  fittings,  engraved  brass  with  applied 
steel,  English,   1700  (Victoria  &  Albert  Mus.) 
Rainpipe  head,  English,  early  18th  century 

Papier-Mache. 
Handscreens. 

Cottage  and  a  water  mill,  Wolverhampton  manner 

Ecclesiastical    interiors 

Gothic     ruins 

Grapes   by   Edward   Haseler,    and    vine    leaves    ... 

Japanese   lacquer   imitation    ... 

Oriental   taste,    by    Alsager 

Ruins,     Wolverhampton     style     of     gold-coloured 
bronze 

Photography — See   Architecture    and    Cinematograph} 
Pictures  and  Drawings. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Rubens  (I'rado,  Madrid) 

Antiques,  by  Stanley  Royle,  R.B.A 

Arnolfini,    Jan,    and    his    wife,    by    Jan    van     Eyck, 

1434    (National    Gallery)    (Colour) 
Bacchus   and    Ariadne,   by   Titian,   1520  (Nat.   Gal.) 
Ball     at    the     Court     of    Henri     III.,     Detail     from 

(Louvre) 
Ball  at  the  Court  of   Henry    111.,   by  The  Mastei   oi 

the    Yalois     Revels    (Museum     de     Rennes)      ... 


360 
36y 


103 
104 
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1'icTi  res  am.  Drawings 

Ball   at  the   Court   of   Ihnn    III.     Gaes 
Hall    at    the    French    Court,    I. 

(Stockholm   University) 

Bromfield,   Surgeon,  bj    I  

t:  Cabal    Ministry1     (detail   from)       

Cadoux,  Mr-..  I>;>    Fran  t-  Cotes  (Nat.   Gallei 

1  attle     Fair,    A,    by    <  lharles    '1  own,    oi    London, 

1826    (Williamson     Museum,     Birkenhead)    ... 
Cleves,    Duke    of,    so-called,    b;      Hans     M 

(National  Portrait  Gallery]  (Colour) 

Conway  Bay,  by  I  '■■  lour) 

Cotes,    Mrs.    (the    ;,rti-t\    wile..    ],,     | 

(Victoria  &    Albert    Museum)    ... 
Cotes,    Mrs.,    with   dog    (.irti-t'-    wife),    l>\     Francis 

Cotes  ' 

idle-,    Robert    (father   oi    tie.    artist),    bj     Francis 

Cotes  

Cottle,  Amos  Simon,  by   William    Palmer  (National 

Portrait    Gallery)     (Colour)         

Coventry,    Countess  of,    Maria    Gunning,   by    Cathi 

rine    Read    ... 
Davy,  Mrs.  John,  nee  Mortlock,  bj   John  Downman 
I). ivy,   Rev.    John,    Rector   of   Lavenham,    by   John 

Downman 

Deer  Hunt,  by  Ma   IV  Wi  (Pueblo  Tribe) 

de    Loutherbourg,    P.    J.        Self-portrait     (National 

Portrait  Caller  \ ) 

Dering,    Deborah    Winchester,    Lady,    bj     Francis 

Cotes  

Don   Josef   de   Jaudenes   \    .Nebot,    by   Gilbert    Stuart 

(Metropolitan     Museum    of    Art,     New    Vorki 
Dordrecht   Burgher-Guards   (detail),    by    B.    Van    der 

Heist    (?)    1605      

Duke    of     Cleves,     so-called,     by     Hans     Memling 

(National  Portrait  Gallery)  (Colour) 

Past    Bridge,    Colchester,    by    John    Constable 
Egmont,   John   Percival,    2nd    Earl    of,    by   Thomas 

Hudson  (National   Portrait  Gallery)    ... 
Elizabeth,    Queen,    artist    unknown    (National    Por 

trait    Gallery)  

"Euphrates,"     property     oi     the     celebrated     John 

Mytton,    by    W.     Webb,     1S25 

"  Feast  of  Bel>ha/.zai,  The"  (unidentified)  ... 

Flowers,    by    H.    Fantin  Latour   (Victoria   &    Albert 

Museum)    (Colour)  

Fox-Strangways,       Ladj       Susan       (Lad]       Susan 

O'Brien),  by  Catherine  Read 

Gentleman,    Portrait    oi    a,    bj     Hermann    van    'lei 

Mast,    15S7   (Rijksmuseum)       

Grey,  The   lion.   Booth,  1>\    Pram  is  Cotes  ... 
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Catherine     Read 

Hamilton,    Ales., ml,  1     In    John    I hull 

Hoby,    Sir    Edward,    oi     Bisham    (1583)    (National 

Portrait    Gallery)  

••  llortolana.     Mother    oi    St.    CI. u.i,"     Nuremberg 

School,    141I1   centurj       

Hunt,    William    Henry,    Self-portrail    (Ladj     l. eve, 

An    Gallery)    (Colour)    .  

Infant    St.    John    (unidentified) 

fervis,  John,  Earl  of  Si    Vincent,  l>\    Francis  Cotes, 

1 7011 
John  ui    Ceiuni's  stablt  s,   I'm  of,  bj    Fred   Roe 
Kneller,    Sii    Godfrej ,    si  II  portrail     A  ii  toria    and 

Albeit    Museum)    ... 
I.; 1,   Ladj  ,    ii  -    Sarah    Mortloi  k,   bj    John   I  »own 

Ml  Ml  ...  
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 
Lancaster  from  the  Aqueduct,  by  J.   M.   W.   Turner 

(Lady  Lever   Art   Gallery)    (Colour)    ... 
Landscape,  with  a  church  beside  a  river,  by  Thomas 

Girtin   (Victoria  &  Albert   Museum)    ... 
Lee,    Lady  Elizabeth,  by  Catherine  Read   ... 
Les    Bords    de  1'Oise    a   Creil,  by    Camille   Pissarro 
Mackennal,    Sir  Bertram,  R.A.,  by  Fred  Roe,  R.I. 
Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  by  Tiepolo  ... 
Madonna   enthroned,    by    Taddeo    Gaddi 
Mary     Isabella,     Duchess     of     Rutland,     by     John 

Downman  (Colour) 
Moorish   Castle,   Mafra    from   the    Penha,    by  James 

Holland,     1837     (Colour)  

Moret,  le  Bateau  Lavoir,  by  Alfred  Sisle.v  ... 
Mortlock,   John,   the   banker,  by  John  Downman   ... 
Mortlock,    John,    senr.     (father    of    the    banker),    by 

John    Downman    ... 
Mortlock,  Miss,  by  John   Downman   ... 
Mortlock,  The  Misses,  \>y  John  Downman  ... 
Mortlock,    Mrs.     John,     nee    Ann    Davy,    by 

Downman 
Mortlock,     Mrs.    John     {nee     Harrison),     by 

Downman    (Colour)  ...  ...  

Mortlock,  Mrs.,  nee  Mortlock,  by  John  Downman 
Music  lesson,  by  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft  (Frick  Coll.) 
Nebot,  Don  Josef  de  Jaudenes  y,  by  Gilbert  Stuart 

(Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art,    New    York) 
Nicholas,    Capt.    Robert    Boyle,    R.N.,    by    Francis 

Cotes 
O'Brien,    Lady    Susan     (Lady     Susan    Fox-Strang- 

ways),    by    Catherine    Read,    1764       

Officer,   Portrait  of   an,   by  Francis   Cotes 

Ogilvy's,     Mr.,    bay     racehorse     "  Trentham,"     by 

George    Stubbs,    1771    (Colour)  

"  On    the    Balcony,    Venice,"   by    R.    P.    Bonington 

(Lady  Lever   Art    Gallery)    (Colour) 

Paintings,   Unidentified 110,113,333,334 

Paturage     dans    les    Montagnes    en    Auvergne,     by 

Jean   Francois  Millet       

Philip     the     handsome     and     his     sister     Margaret, 

Burgundian    School   (National    Gallery)    (Col.) 
Polish     Cavalier,    Portrait    of    a    young,    by     Rem- 
brandt,   1655    (Frick   Collection)  

Pont    Neuf,    Paris,    by    T.    S.    Boys,    1833    (Victoria 

and     Albert     Museum) 

Portrait  of   a    lady,   by    N.   Hudson, 

and    Albert    Museum) 
Portraits,    Unidentified  39,  40,  : 

"  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  "  (unidentified) 

Read,  Catherine,  Self-portrait 

Reynolds,    cut   paper    portrait   group    of   the    artist's 

mother  and  sister,  signed  and   dated   i73g   ... 
Rhyl    Sands,    by     David     Cox    (Victoria    &    Albert 

Museum)    (Colour)  

Rhyl  Sands,  by  David  Cox,  1854-55  (Birmingham 
Museum) 

Richard  II.  with  SS.  Edmund  of  Bury,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  John  the  Baptist  (The  Wilton 
Diptych),  English  School  ?  late  14th  cen- 
tury   (National    Gallery)    (Colour)        

Road  through  a  park,  by  Peter  de  Wint  (Lady  Lever 
Art    Gallery)     (Colour) 

Roberts,   Mrs.,  nee  Mortlock,    by  John   Downman... 

Roehampton  Lane  (on  plaster  of  Paris),  by  John 
Field  

Romaine,  The  Rev.  William,  by  Francs  Cotes, 
1758    (National    Portrait   Gallerj  1 
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Pictures  and  Drawings— continued. 

Rutland,     Mary     Isabella,     Duchess     ol', 
Downman   (Colour) 

St.  Vincent,  John  Jervis,  Earl  of,  by  Francis  Cotes, 
1769 

SS.  Margaretha,  Barbara  and  katharina,  detail  of 
the  Vierzehn  Nothelfer  altarpiece,  Nurem- 
berg,   1435 

Shipbrook,    The    Countess   of,   by    Francis    Cotes    ... 

Shipley,    William,   by    Richard   Cosway         

Shirley,  Sir  Robert  (15S1  V-1628),  Ambassador  of 
Persia,    in    Persian    attire 

Skeeles,  Mrs.,  nee  Mortlock,  when  a  girl,  by  John 
Downman 

Small  cottage  farm  in  the  hills,  by  Charles  Town, 
of   London,    1810  ... 

Templeman,    Peter,    M.D.,    by    Richard    Cosway    ... 

Tucher  altar-piece,  Part  of  the  centre  of  the, 
Nuremberg,  1450  ... 

Unidentified    Paintings 1 10,  1 13,  333,  334,  4 

Unidentified    Portraits    ...       39,40,113,183,265,266,4 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  (The  Wilton  Dip- 
tych), English  School  ?  late  14th  century 
(National     Gallery)     (Colour) 

Washington,  The  "  Vaughan,"  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
1795  

Wedding  Ball  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,   15S1  (Louvre) 

Wedding  Ball  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  1581  (Ver- 
sailles) 

West,    Benjamin,  by    Gilbert  Stuart 

Wharton,    Philip,    Lord,    by   Van    Dyck        

Whistler,  William  M.  Chase,  1885  (Metropolitan 
Museum    of    Art,    New   York) 

Winchester,  Deborah,  Lady  Dering,  by  Francis 
Cotes  

Yates,    Mrs.    Richard,    by    Gilbert    Stuart,    1793 

Young  lady  in   pink  and  grey,  by  Francis  Cotes   ... 

Young  warrior  putting  on  his  armour,  by  Rembrandt 
Plates. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Rubens  (Prado,  Madrid)      43 

Armour   of   King   Henry   VIII.    (Tower  of  London)       9 

Arnolfini,    Jan,    and    his    wife,    by    Jan    van    Eyck, 

1434    (National     Gallery)     (Colour)     ...  ...      14 

Ball  at  the  Court  of  Henry  III.,  A,  by  The  Master 
of  the  Valois  Revels   (Museum  de  Rennes) 

Bookcase,  probably  by  Mayhew   and   Ince,   Engl: 
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Cadoux,  Mrs.,  by  Francis  Cotes   (National   Gallery) 

Conway  Bay,  by  George  Sheffield  (Colour) 

Cotes,    Mrs.    (the    artist's    wife),    by    Francis    Cotes 

(Victoria   &    Albert    Museum) 

Cottle,  Amos   Simon,   by  William   Palmer  (National 

Portrait    Gallery)    (Colour)         

Cupid,  by  Michael  Angelo  (Victoria  &  Albert  Mus.) 
Don  Josef  de  Jaudenes  y  Nebot,  by   Gilbert  Stuart 

(Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York)... 
Flowers,   by    H.    Fantin-Latour    (Victoria    &    Albert 

Museum)     (Colour)  

Fox-Strangways,       Lady       Susan       (Lady       Susan 

O'Brien),    by    Catherine    Read  

Hortolana,  Mother  of  St.  Clara,  Nuremberg  School, 

14th    century  

Hunt,     William    Henry,    Self-portrait     (Lady    Lever 

Art    Gallery)     (Colour) 

Ichikawa  Vebizo  (Danjuro  V.),  by  Sharaku  (British 

.Museum)     (Colour)  

K'ang  Ilsi  bowls,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  (Colour) 
K'ang  Id  famille-noire  vase  (one  of  a  pair  (Colour) 
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Plates — continued. 

K'ang  Hsi  figures,  enamelled  in  the  biscuit  (Colour) 
(pair)  

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  Self-portrait  (Victoria  and 
Albert    Museum) 

Knight  of  the  Frangipani,  North  Italian  relief 
(1340-50)    (Victoria  &    Albert   .Museum) 

Lancaster  from  the  Aqueduct,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
(Lady  Lever   Art  Gallery)    (Colour)    ... 

Landscape,  with  a  church  beside  a  river,  by  Thomas 
Girtin    (Victoria   &  Albert  Museum)    ... 

Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  by  John  Down- 
man    (Colour) 

Moorish  Castle,  Mafra  from  the  Penha,  by  James 
Holland,    1837  (Colour) 

Mortlock,  John,  the  banker,  by   John   Downman   ... 

Mortlock,  Mrs.  John  (nee  Harrison),  by  John  Down- 
man    (Colour) 

Ogilvy's,  Mr.,  bay  racehorse  "  Trentham,"  by 
George   Stubbs,   1771   (Colour) 

"  On  the  Balcony,  Venice,"  by  R.  P.  Bonington 
(Lady  Lever   Art   Gallery)    (Colour) 

rhilip  the  handsome  and  his  sister  Margaret,  Bur- 
gundian    School    (National    Gallery)    (Colour) 

Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  by  T.  S.  Boys,  1833  (Victoria 
and  Albert   Museum) 

Portrait  of  a  lady,  by  N.  Hudson,  17S2  (Victoria 
and     Albert    Museum) 

Rhyl  Sands,  by  David  Cox  (Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum)    (Colour) 

Richard  II.  with  SS.  Edmund  of  Bury,  Edward 
the  Confes-or  and  John  the  Baptist  (the  Wil- 
ton Diptych),  English  School  ?  late  14th 
century   (National  Gallery)    (Colour) 

Road  through  a  park,  by  Peter  de  Wint  (Lady 
Lever    Art    Gallery)    (Colour)    ... 

So-called  "  Duke  of  Cleves,"  by  Hans  Memling 
(National  Portrait  Gallery)   (Colour)   ... 

Two  actors  as  Chiubei  and  Umegawa,  by  Sharaka 
(British    Museum)     (Colour) 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  (the  Wilton  Diptych), 
English  School  ?  late  14th  century  (National 
Gallery)  (Colour)   ... 

Whistler,  by  William  M.  Chase,  1885  (Metropolitan 
Museum   of   Art,    New   York)    ... 

Writing  cabinet  veneered  with  burr  walnut,  by 
William    Old   and    John   Ody,   c.    1710-20 
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269 
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309 
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Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Caughley    (?).     Mug,    decoration    by    F.    Duvivier, 

late  18th  century  ... 
English     Delft.         Charger,     painted     King     Charles 
II. 's    yacht     "  Mary  "    and     initials     of     her 
Captain,  Willoughby  Hanham,  1668  ...  ...      107 

Frankenthal.     Hairdressing  group,  by  Karl  Gottlieb 

Luck,     1770  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      234 

Fulham.     Jug,    i6qo         ...  ...  ...  264 

K'ang   Hsi. 

Bowl,  aubergine,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  (Colour)  257 
Bowl,  green,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  (Colour)  257 
Figures,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  (Colour)  (pair)  415 
Vase,  jamille-noire  (Colour)  ... 
Ludwigsburg.        IlairdressinR   group,    1770   (Briti 

Museum) 
Mediaeval  Inlaid  Tiles. 
Arms    of    Abbot    Thomas   Seabrokc,    15th   centu 

(Gloucester    Cathedral)    ... 
Arms  of  Beauchamp,   Earl  of  Warwick,   15th  c< 
tury    (Great    Malvern    Priory) 


I  >-' 
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Pottery  and   Por<  elain— i  •  <■/. 
M<   Ikeval   Inlaid  Tiles — continued. 
Arm-,   of    Beauchamp    of    Powicke,    15th    century 
(Great  Malvern  Priory)  ... 

Arms  of  Bohun,    Earl   01    II    i  entury 

(Great  Malvern  Priory)  ...         ...         ...         ...     202 

Arms   ol   de  ( 'la  re,  1 

tury    (Great    Malvern    Priory)    ... 

Arms  ol   Despencer,  Earl  of  Gloucester,   15th 

tury   (Great    Malvern    Priory) 202 

Arms    of    Henri     [II.,     [5th   centur      Great    Mal- 
vern   Priory)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      202 

Arms    of    John    Carpenter,    Bishop    of    Worcester 

(1444-76),    15th    century   (Broadw    -     ...         ...     204 

Arms  of  Langtree  ol     ?    Lancashire,    15th  century 

(Great    Malvern     Priory)  ...  ...  ...     202 

Arms  of   Mortimer,    Earl  of   March,    15th   century 

(Great     Malvern    Priory)  ...         ...         ...     292 

Arms  of  St.    Edward   the  Confessor,    15th  century 

(Great  Malvern  Priory)   ...  ...  ...  ...     202 

Arms  of  St.   Peter's  Abbey,   Gloucester,    15th  cen 

tury    (Broadwas)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      2r^ 

Arms  of  the  Passion,  15th  century  (Great  Mal- 
vern   Priory) 

•  'rest  of  elephant's  he.nl  with  annulet  on  neck, 
15th   century    (Cotheridge)  

Crouching    lions,    15th    century    (Broadwas)  ...     294 

Dolphins,   early    16th   century   (Lacock    Abbe)      ...     205 

Leopard's  mask,   15th  century   (Gloucester  Cath.)     2gi 

Royal  Arms  of  England,   i.tli  century  (Glouc< 

Cathedral)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     293 

Royal    Arms    of    England,     15th    century     i1  i 
Malvern     Priory) 
Sacred     monogram,    15th    century     (C1re.1t     Malvern 

Priory)  202 

Sprays  of  Broom,  r5th  century  (Broadwas)  ...  ...     2114 

Stag    riding    a    hound,    15th    century     (Gloucester 

Cathedral)  295 

Syrian-Mesopotamian.     Vase,    12th  13th    centur)     ...     21  ) 

Sculpture  and  Carving. 
Amber. 

Casket,   carved    amber    and    ivory,    German,    t7th 

century  (Victoria  &  Albeit  Museum) 188 

Comic  actors,  Etruscan,  500  B.C.  (British  Museum)  387 
Head    of    Christ,    silver-gilt    and    enamel    frame, 

French    or    Spanish,    15th    centur)     (Wallace 

Collection)  191 

Judgement    of    Paris,    group,    Sicilian    (?),     18th 

century  (Victoria  &   Albert   Museum) (91 

Masks,  pendant,  Etruscan,  500  B.C.  (British  Mus.)  ;s" 
Quadriga,  Etruscan,  500  B.C.  (British  Museum)  ;\ 
Shrine,   carved    amber    and    ivory,   German,    [7th 

centur)   (Victoria  &  Albert  Museum) ;sh 

Tankard,  cylindrical,  German,  [660  (British  Mus 
Vessel,    duck    shaped,    gill     wool     -i.md.     Bui 

(Victoria   &    Alb.  it    Museum) 

Bronze.     Maugham,  \\  .   Sunn,.,  1,   b)   Jo   Davidson     1  16 
Im.iv.     Baslard  hilt,  [st   half  14th  centur)    A 

and    Albert    Museum) 

Marble. 

Cupid,  by   Michael   Angelo  (\  11     S     Uberl   Mus 

Elgin     marbles 1  |  |  1  ;" 

Head  from   Tash  Kurgan,  stui  1  0,    i.th  ;th  ci  ntui  s 

A.M.  'I    ' 

•■  h  I.,"  b)  Pheidias,  from  the  Eastern  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon 1  1 1-  1  1 

"  Theseus,"  bj    Pheidias,   from  thi    l  asti  rn   pedi 

ment   ol   the   Parthenon 1  1" 
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Pictures  and  Drawings     continued.  i'- 

Lancaster  from  the  Aqueduct,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
(Lady  Lever   Art  Gallery)    (Colour) 

Landscape,  with  a  church  beside  a  river,  by  Thomas 
Girtin   (Victoria   &   Albert    Museum) 

Lee,    Lady   Elizabeth,  by   Catherine  Read 

Les   Bords    de  1'Oise    a   Creil,  by    Camille    Pissarro 

Mackennal,    Sir  Bertram,  R.A.,  by  Fred  Roe,  ILL 

Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  by  Tiepolo 

Madonna    enthroned,    by    Taddeo    Gaddi      

Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  by  John 
Downman  (Colour) 

Moorish  Castle,  Mafra  from  the  Penha,  by  James 
Holland,     1837     (Colour)  

Moret,  le  Bateau  Lavoir,  by  Alfred  Sisley 

Mortlock,    John,    the   banker,  by  John  Downman   ... 

Mortlock,  John,  senr.  (father  of  the  banker),  by 
John    Downman 

Mortlock,  Miss,  by  John   Downman 

Mortlock,   The  Misses,  by  John  Downman 

Mortlock,  Mrs.  John,  nee  Ann  Davy,  by  John 
Downman 

Mortlock,  Mrs.  John  {nee  Harrison),  by  John 
Downman    (Colour)  

Mortlock,    Mrs.,   nee   Mortlock,    by    John    Downman 

Music  lesson,  by  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft  (Frick  Coll.) 

Nebot,  Don  Josef  de  Jaudenes  y,  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
(Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art,    New    York) 

Nicholas,  Capt.  Robert  Boyle,  R.N.,  by  Francis 
Cotes  

O'Brien,  Lady  Susan  (Lady  Susan  Fox-Strang- 
ways),    by    Catherine    Read,    1764 

Officer,   Portrait  of   an,   by  Francis   Cotes 

Ogilvy's,  Mr.,  bay  racehorse  "  Trentham,"  by- 
George    Stubbs,     1771    (Colour)  

"On  the  Balcony,  Venice,"  by  R.  P.  Bonington 
(Lady  Lever   Art    Gallery)    (Colour) 

Paintings,   Cnidentified 110,113,333,3341 

Paturage  dans  les  Montagnes  en  Auvergne,  by 
Jean  Francois   Millet 

Philip  the  handsome  and  his  sister  Margaret, 
Burgundian    School   (National   Gallery)    (Col.) 

Polish  Cavalier,  Portrait  of  a  young,  by  Rem- 
brandt,   1655    (Frick   Collection) 

Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  by  T.  S.  Boys,  1S33  (Victoria 
and     Albert    Museum) 

Portrait  of  a  lady,  by  N.  Hudson,  1782  (Victoria 
and    Albert    Museum)      

Portraits,    Unidentified  3g,  40,  113,  183,  265,  266, 

"  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  "  (unidentified) 

Read,  Catherine,  Self-portrait  ... 

Reynolds,  cut  paper  portrait  group  of  the  artist's 
mother  and  sister,  signed  and   dated   i73g   ... 

Rhyl  Sands,  by  David  Cox  (Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum)    (Colour) 

Rhyl  Sands,  by  David  Cox,  1854-55  (Birmingham 
Museum) 

Richard  II.  with  SS.  Edmund  of  Bury,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  John  the  Baptist  (The  Wilton 
Diptych),  English  School  ?  late  14th  cen- 
tury   (National    Gallery)    (Colour)        

Road  through  .1  park,  by  Peter  de  Wint  (Lady  Levei 
An    Gallery)    (Colour) 

Roberts,    Mrs.,    nie    Mortlock,    by    John     Downman... 

Roehampton  I. am'  (on  plaster  ol  Paris),  by  John 
I  teld  

Rom  'in.  .  I  hi  la  ■. .  \\  illiam,  by  I-  ram  is  I  otes, 
17S8    1  \  1   1    Portrait   Galley  1        
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I'n  cures  '.\n  Drawings     continued.  pace 

Rutland,       Man        Isabella,       Duchess      of,      b\       John 

I  >ii\\  nm.m    ((  !olour)  ...  ...  ...  ...         11 

St.  Vincent,  John  Jervis,  Earl  of,  1>\    Francis  Cotes, 

1769  245 

SS.    Margaretha,    Barbara    and    Katharina,    detail   of 

the    Vierzehn     Nothelfer    altarpiece,     Nurem 

berg,    1435 109 

Shipbrook,   The   Countess  of,  by    Francis   Cotes   ...     2j<> 

Shipley,    William,    by    Richard    Cosway  326 

Shirley,    Sir     Robert    ( 1  s8r?  1628),    Ambassador    of 

Persia,    in    Persian    attire  ...  ...  ...        07 

Skeeles,  Mrs.,  ne'e  Mortlock,  when  a  girl,  by  John 

Downman  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        10 

Small  cottage    farm   in    the  hills,    by    Charles  1'own, 

of  London,    1810  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       83 

Templeman,  Peter,  M.D.,  by  Richard  Cosway  ...  327 
Tucher     altar-piece,     Part     of     the     centre    of     the, 

Nuremberg,  1450  ...  ...  ...      108 

Unidentified    Paintings    ...         ...        110,113,333,334,412 

Unidentified     Portraits    ...       39,40,113,183,265,266,413 
Virgin    and    Child    with    Angels    (The    Wilton    Dip- 
tych),   English    School     ?    late    14th    century 

(National    Gallery)     (Colour)     ...  ...  ...     373 

Washington,    The    "  Vaughan,"    by    Gilbert    Stuart, 

1795  358 

Wedding  Ball  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,   15S1  (Louvre)     297 
Wedding    Ball   of    the    Due    de   Joyeuse,    15S1    (Ver- 
sailles)   301 

West,    Benjamin,  by    Gilbert   Stuart   ...  ...  ...     359 

Wharton,    Philip,   Lord,    by   Van    Dyck        ...  ...      150 

Whistler,    William    M.     Chase,    1885     (Metropolitan 

Museum    of    Art,    New   York)    ...  ...  ...     319 

Winchester,    Deborah,    Lady     Dering,    by    Francis 

Cotes  244 

Yates,    Mrs.    Richard,    by    Gilbert    Stuart,    1793    ...     216 
Young  lady  in  pink  and  grey,  by  Francis  Cotes  ...      17b 
Young  warrior  putting  on  his  armour,  by  Rembrandt     437. 
Plates. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Rubens  (Prado,  Madrid)  431 
Armour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (Tower  of  London)  91 
Arnolfini,    Jan,    and    his    wife,    by    Jan    van     Kyck, 

1434    (National     Gallery)     (Colour)     ...  ...      142 

Ball  at  the  Court  of  Henry   111.,  A,  by  The  Master 

of   the   Yalois   Revels    (Museum   de   Rennes)    ...      299 
Bookcase,  probably  by  Mayhew   and   lnce,   English, 

1760  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...     409 

Cadoux,  Mrs.,  by  Francis  Cotes   (National   Gallery)      171 
Conway   Bay,  by  George  Sheffield  (Colour)  ...         ...     393 

Cotes,    Mrs.    (the    artist's    wife),    by    Francis    Cotes 

(Victoria   &    Albert    Museum)    ...         ...  ...     247 

Cottle,  Amos   Simon,   by   William   Palmer   (National 

Portrait    Gallery)    (Colour)         2 

('upid,  by  Michael  Angelo  (Victoria  &  Albert  Mus.)  367 
Don  Josef  de  Jaudenes  y  Nebot,  by   Gilbert   Stuart 

(Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art,   New   York)...     341 
Flowers,   by    II.    Fantin-Latour    (Victoria    &    Albert 

Museum)     (Colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...      218 

Fox-Strangways,        Lady        Susan        (Lady         Susan 

O'Brien),    by    Catherine     Read  383 

llorlolana,  Mother  of  St.  Clara,   Nuremberg  School, 

14th    century  123 

Hunt,    William    Henry,    Self-portrait    (Lad}    Lever 

Art    Gallery)    (Colour) 'Si 

Ichikawa  Yebizo  (Danjuro  V.),  by  Sharaku  (British 

Museum)    (Colour)  ...  ...         ...  ...     290 

K'ang   Hsi   bowls,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  (Colour)     257 

K  'an;'    I  I  si    /,,/<//.  ,V  //,  v ;, ■    vase   ("lie  of    a   pair    (Colour)       237 
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idled  in  the  biscuit  (<  !olour) 

Self-portrait    (Victoria    and 


Plates — continued. 
K'ang  Hsi  figures,  en 

(pair) 

Kneller,    Sir    Godfrej 

Albert    Museum)    .. 

Knight  of  the  Frangipani,  North  Italian  relief 
(1340-50)   (Victoria  &    Albert  .Museum) 

Lancaster  from  the  Aqueduct,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
(Lady  Lever   Art  Gallery)    (Colour) 

Landscape,  with  a  church  beside  a  river,  by  Thomas 
Girtin    (Victoria   cV-   Albert   Museum)    ... 

Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  by  John  Down- 
man    (Colour) 

Moorish  Castle,  Mafra  from  the  Penha,  bv  Janus 
Holland,   1837  (Colour) 

Mortlock,  John,   the  banker,  by  John   Downman   ... 

Mortlock,  Mrs.  John  {nee  Harrison),  by  John  Down- 
man    (Colour) 

Ogilvy's,  Mr.,  bay  racehorse  "  Trentham,"  by 
George   Stubbs,   1771   (Colour) 

"•  On  the  Balcony,  Venice,"  by  R.  P.  Bonington 
(Lady  Lever   Art   Gallery)    (Colour)    ... 

Philip  the  handsome  and  his  sister  Margaret,  Bur- 
gundian    School    (National    Gallery)    (Colour) 

Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  by  T.  S.  Boys,  1833  (Victoria 
and  Albert   Museum) 

Portrait  of  a  lady,  by  N.  Hudson,  1782  (Victoria 
and    Albert    Museum)      

Rhyl  Sands,  by  David  Cox  (Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum)    (Colour) 

Richard  II.  with  SS.  Edmund  of  Bury,  Edward 
the  Confes-or  and  John  the  Baptist  (the  Wil- 
ton Diptych),  English  School  ?  late  14th 
century    (National  Gallery)    (Colour) 

Road  through  a  park,  by  Peter  de  Wint  (Lady 
Lever    Art    Gallery)    (Colour)    ... 

So-called  "  Duke  of  Cleves,"  by  Hans  Memling 
(National  Portrait  Gallery)   (Colour)   ... 

Two  actors  as  Chiubei  and  Umegawa,  by  Sharaka 
(British    Museum)     (Colour)       

Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  (the  Wilton  Diptych), 
English  School  ?  late  14th  century  (National 
Gallery)  (Colour)   ... 

Whistler,  by  William  M.  Chase,  1S85  (Metropolitan 
Museum   of   Art,    New   Vork) 

Writing  cabinet  veneered  with  burr  walnut,  by 
William   Old  and   John  Ody,  c.    1710-20       ... 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Caughley    (?).     Mug,    decoration    by    F.    Duvivier, 

late  i8lh  century  ... 
English     Delft.         Charger,     painted    King     Charles 
II. 's    yacht     "  Mary  "    and     initials     of     her 

Captain,  Willoughby   llanham,   1668 

Frankenthal.     Hairdressing  group,  by   Karl  Gottlieb 

Luck,     1770 
Fulham.     Jug,    i6go 
K'ang   Hsi. 

Bowl,  aubergine,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  (Colour) 
Bowl,    green,    enamelled    on    the    biscuit    (Colour) 
Figures,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit   (Colour)    (pair) 
Vase,  famille-noire  (Colour)  ... 
Ludwigsburg.        Hairdressing    group,     1770    (British 

Museum) 
Mediaeval   Inlaid  Tiles. 
Arms    of    Abbot    Thomas    Seabroke,    15th    century 

(Gloucester    Cathedral) 

Arms  of  Beauchamp,   Earl  of  Warwick,   151I1  ceil 
tury    (Greal    Malvern    Priory)    ... 
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.    AND     PORl  El  VIN- 

Medneval  Inlaid 
Arms   of    Beauchamp    of    Powicke,    15th    century 

(Great  Malvi  in   i ' rior > )  ... 
Anns   o]    Bohun,    I     rl    □     II'-  atury 

ern  Priory)  ... 
Arm- 

tury  1  m    Priory)    ... 

Arms  i,i  Despi  ncer,  Eai 

tury   (Great    Malvern   Priory)    ... 
Amis   of    Henrj     III..    1 5th   <  enturj    (Gi         M 

vern    Priory  I  

Arms   of   John    Carpenter,    Bishop    01    VVoi 

(1444  701,    15th    century   (Broadwas) 204 

Arms  Hi   Langtn  1    0         Lancas     re,  1 5th  1  entury 

(Great    Malvern     Priory)  

Arms  of   Mortimer,    Earl  of   March,    [5th   century 

(Greal     Malvern    Priory) 
Arms  of  St.    Edward   the  Confessor,    15th  century 

(Great  Malvern  Priory)  ...  ...  ...         ...     2(j2 

Amis  ol   St.    Peter's  Abbey,  Gloucester,   15I 

tury   (Broadwas)    ... 
Arms   of    the    Passion,    [5th    centi  1      (Gn    I    Mal- 
vern   Priory)  

•  'rest    oi    elephant's   head   with   annulet   on    neck, 

15th  century   (Cotheridge) 
Crouching    lions,    15th    centuri    (Broadwas) 
Dolphins,  early    16th  centurj    (Lacock   Abbi 
Leopard's   mask,    15th   centur; 
Royal  Arms  of  England,   i-ti.  a 

Cathedral)  293 

Royal    Arms    of     England,     [5th    century      ' 

Malvern     Priory)  ...  

Sacred    monogram,    15th    century    (Great    Malvern 

Priory)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     292 

Sprays  of  Broom,  15th  centurj   (Broadwas)  ...         ...     204 

Stag     riding     a     hound,     15th     centurj      (Glou 

Cathedral)  295 

Syrian-Mesopotamian.     Vase,    1  -2 1 1 1  i;ih    centurj  21J 

Sculpture  and  Carving. 

Amber. 
Casket,  carved    amber    and    ivory,    German,    17th 

century  (Victoria  &  Albert  Museum) $8 

Comic  aetois,   Etruscan.  500  B.C.  (British   Museum 

Head    of    Cinist,    silver-gill    and    enamel    Frame, 
French    or    Spanish,     1  5th    centurj     I  \\    llaa 

Collection)  

Judgement    of    Paris,    group,    Sicilian    (?),     18th 

1  enturj   (\  u  toi  ia  8   Alberl   M  useum) 191 

Masks,  pendant,  Etruscan,  500  B.C.  (British   Mus 
Quadriga,    Etrusi  an,   500    B.C.    (Bril  ish    M  u 
Shrine,   carved    ambei    and    ivory,    I  rerman,    1 7th 

century  (Victoria  «v  Allien   Museum)  ;s'. 

Tankard,  cj  lindi  teal,  1  m  rm an,  [660  (British  M  us 
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Bronze.     Maugham,  VV.   Somersi  1 
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257 

Im.iv.     Baslard  hilt,  rsl   hall   1  j.th 
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Marble. 

237 

Cupid,   bj    Michael    Vng 
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Elgin     marbles     ... 

143-146 
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Silhouettes. 

Field,  John,    Sell-portrait   on   plaster,    bronzed 
Field,  Mrs.  John,  on  plaster,  bronzed,  by  John  Field 
Gentleman,  framed  as  locket,  by  John  Field 
Gentleman,      greyish      yellow      card,      bronzed,      by 

John  Field  

Gentleman,  on  ivory  mounted  on  gold  ring,  by  John 

Field  

Lady,   Portrait    of    a,    on   plaster,   bronzed,    Miers 

and    Field    label    ... 
Marshall,    Mrs.,  at  age    17,  by  John   Field,    1824  ... 
(See  also   under  Artists    and    Engravers — Field.) 

Silver. 

Basin,    circular,    English,    i6gi-g2 

Brazier,  Dolphin  feet,  for  burning  perfume,  Mar- 
tinez   factory 

Brush,    monogram   in  relief,    Martinez   School 

Brush  and  tray,   Martinez  factory 

Brushes,    Martinez  factory  

Candelabrum,    Martinez    factory 

Candlesticks,  fluted  stem,  octagonal  foot,  English, 
i68g-go   (pair) 

Cocoanut  jug,  silver  mounted,   1574   ... 

Cup  and  cover,  by  Philip  Rolles,  i6gg-i7oo  ... 

Cup  and    cover,    English,    1655-56        

Cup  and  cover,   English,  i668-6g         

Cup  and  cover,  English,   1674-75 

Fruit  stand,  gilded  and  decorated  rams'  heads, 
garlands  and  eagles  in  oxydised  silver,  by 
Martinez 

Kettle  and  tray,  by  Paul  Lamerie,   1736-37  ... 

Pilgrim  bottles,  by  John  Bodington,  i6gg-i70o  (pair) 

Porringer  or  caudle  cup,   English,    1660-61    ... 

Porringer    or  caudle  cup   and    cover,   English,    i64g 

Porringer  or  caudle  cup  and  cover,  English,  i678-7g 

Porringer  or  caudle  cup  and  cover,  with  companion 
salver,  English,  1663-64  ... 

Salver,    English,    1663-64 

Sconces,  by  John  Edwards,    1735-36   (pair)    ... 

Sconces,  by    Philip    Rolles,    1700-01    (pair)    ... 

Sconces,    English,    i68g-g4   (pair) 

Sconces,   English,    c.    i6gs    (pair) 

Teapot,    by   Paul    Revere,    18th    century 

Tongs,    Martinez    factory 

Tongs  stand,  Martinez  factory  ... 

Tray,    engraved,     Martinez    factory    ... 

Tray,  with  couchant  lions,  for  dressing  table,  Mar- 
tinez   factory 

Ditto     With    sphinx    supports    ... 

Urn,  The  "Boston  Theater"  or  "Jackson,"  by 
Paul  Revere,  I7g6  (Boston  Museum)  ... 


1703-04  .. 
i6g8-gg  .. 
1702-03   .. 


ill,    16th    century 


Wine  cistern,  by  Anthony  Nelme, 
Wine  fountain,  by  John  Stocker, 
Wine    fountain,   by    Joseph   Ward, 

Stained  Glass. 
Heraldic. 

Davenport    quartering    Bramal 

Gerard,   15th   century   ... 

Spencer,    16th    century 

Stanley  and  Lathom  quartering  Isle  of  Man,   15th 

century 
Trafford    quartering    Fitton   (ancient)   and   Boyse, 

15th    century  

Unidentified  coat,  quartering  Montalt,  Zouch  and 

Gatton,   15th  century       


316 
316 
321 
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321 

317 
316 
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78 
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439 
159 
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75 
401 
400 
156 
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395 

397 
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396 

273 

78 
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77 

439 
398 
399 
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255 
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Stamps. 

Baden.      1st   g   kr.,    error    of    colour    ...          ...          ...  325 

British  Guiana. 

1  c,    1856            322 

2  C.j     1851,     [St     issue 322 

4  c,  1856,  on  blue       ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  322 

Cape  of  Good   Hope.     4<i.    red   woodblock,  1861   ...  324 

Hawaii.     2   c.    "  Missionary,"    1851 324 

Mauritius. 

id.  "  Post  Office,"  1847         323 

2d.    "  Post    paid,"    misinsi  ribed    "  Penoe,"    1847  323 

2d.    "Post   Office,"    1847        323 

Moldavia.     81    paras,    July,    1858        324 

Spain.     2   and  6  r.,    1851            325 

Sweden.     3   skb.,    1855,   error  of   colour        325 

U.S.A. 

15  c.   "invert,"    i86g 324 

30  c.  "  invert,"   i86g 324 

U.S.A.    pre-Government    issues. 

Alexandria,  Virginia,   5c.       ...          ...          ...         ...  322 

Annapolis    5c.     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  322 

Baltimore    10    c.            ...         ...          ...          ...          ...  322 

Boscawen,   New   Hampshire,   5   c.    ...         ...          ...  322 

New   Haven,  Conn.,   5   c.       ...          ...         ...          ...  322 

Western    Australia.     4d.    "  invert,"     1854    ...          ...  324 

Taper-sticks. 

Candlestick      and      extinguisher,      Sheffield       plate, 

1780-go         303 

Candlestick,    Sheffield   plate,    i7go-iSoo          ...          ...  303 

Candlestick,      with     extinguisher,      Sheffield      plate, 

i7go-i8oo      303 

Candlestick,  with  extinguisher,   Sheffield  plate,   1810  303 

Candlestick,  with  extinguisher,   Sheffield  plate,  1820  303 
chimney,     Sheffield    plate. 


Candlestick,    with    gls 

1820  

Candlestick,  with  extinguisher,  1830  ... 
Candlestick,  Sheffield  plate,  1S30-35  ... 
Taper-box,   with   extinguisher,    Sheffield    plate. 


...     306 
•  •  •     303 
...     302 
780 

302,  303 
...     302 


Taper-box,    Sheffield    plate,    1790-95    ... 

Taper-box,     with     extinguisher,     pierced,     Sheffield 

plate,    i7go-i8oo      ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  304 

Taper-box,    with   extinguisher,    i7g2    ...         ...  ...  305 

Taper-box,    glass   chimney   and    extinguisher,    I7g7...  306 

Taper-box,  open  lattice  pattern,  Sheffield  plate,  1810  304 
Taper-box,     with    extinguisher,     "  Gothic  "     bronze, 

1830  306 

Taper-box,    vase-shaped,    1830   ...         ...  ...  ...  304 

Taper-holder,    Sheffield    plate,    1780 307 

Taper-holder,    Sheffield    plate,    i-g? 307 

Taper-holder,    brass,    1800-20     305 

Taper-holder,    1820  305 

Wax-box,   bronze,    1S26   ...  ...  ...  ...         ...  304 

Wax-box,    glass  and   silver,    1830         ...         ...         ...  304 

Wax-winder,    Sheffield    plate,    i7g5-i8oo         305 

Wax-winder,    Sheffield   plate    ?    by  Watson   &    Brad- 
bury, i7g8 305 

Wax-winder,   Sheffield  plate,  1800-10 3<>> 

Wax-winder,    with    extinguisher,    1810-15        304 

Wax-winder,     with     extinguisher,     Sheffield     plate, 

silver    shells   :m<l    mounts,     (820    (tWO)    ...  ...  |o6 


Index 


Textiles. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  panel,  1600 

Nativity,   coloured  silks,    gold  and  silver   thread   on 

crimson  velvet,  English,  14th  century  (Victoria 

and  Albert    Museum)        ...         

Needlework  casket,    1665 

Sampler,    by    Martha   Adams,  1697    ... 


363 

34S 

38 


I'AGF. 
TlMKPIKt  ES. 

Clock  on   Northill  Church  Tower,    i6go         314 

Verge   watch,    fob  and   chatelaine    hook,  by    Wright 

and     Moss,     1791     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      J74 


IN  THE  SALEROOM 


Arms  and  Armour. 
Augsburg. 

Defence   for   the    right    arm,    1540    ... 
Saddle,   plain,    bright   steel   fittings,    1550-80 
Suit  of  tilt  armour,  complete,  1580  ... 
Brescian.         Wheel-lock     pistols,     barrels     inscribed 

Lazarino    Cominazzo,    mid-iyth    century 
Dutch.     Flint-lock   pistols,   signed  Leonard   Cleuter, 

earl)-    iSth    century    (pair) 
German. 

Cap-a-pie    armour,    1530 
Gothic  breastplate,    1480 
Gothic    Salade,   c.    1450-80 
Sword-rapier,  inscribed  Dios  Soacomigo  ... 
Italian. 

Armet  a  rouelle,  falling  visor  of  the  bellows  type, 

1470  

Armet    a    rouelle,    reinforced    frontal    plate,    early 

15th   century  ...         ...         ...         

Back    plate,   late    15th   century 

Brigandine,     16th    century 

Cuisses    (pair),    16th    century 

Demi-suit,    steel,    16th   century 

Leg  defences,  double  lisiere  d'arret  on  the  cuisses, 

mid-i5th  century  (pair)   ... 
Rapier,     pommel    and    ring-guards,     pierced    and 
chiselled,    early    17th    century    ... 
Landsknecht.     Dagger,    1560     ... 
Maximilian. 

Armet,    early    16th    century    ... 
Suit    of    steel-lluted    armour, 

1490  

Milan.     Gothic  suit  of   armour, 

mark    of    Arrigolo    d'Arconate,    1428-46 
Nuremberg.     Arm    defences    (pair)     ... 
Nuremberg  (?).     Suit  of  fluted  Maximilian  armour, 

1500  

Saxon.      Rapier,  ovoid  pommel,  guards  and  quillons 
pierced    and   chiselled    with    masks,   etc.,    late 
16th    century,    signed    Clemens    Meigeun 
Spanish. 
Armet    a    rouelle 

Cuisses,    with    kneecops    and    demi-greaves    (pair), 
c.   1460 
Swiss  (or  German).     Archer's  pavois  d'assaut,  wood 
covered  with  parchment  and  canvas,  late 
century 


head-piece    missing, 
impressed    with  the 
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434 
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Arms  and  Armour — continued. 
Unclassified. 

Armet  a  rouelle,  reinforced   frontal  plate,   1460  ...       66 

Horse   chanfron,    15th  century         ...         ...  ...       67 

Venetian.     Bishop's  mantle  or  tippet  chain  of  mail, 

mid-i6th   century   ...         ...         •■•     434 

Wolf,    Sigismund.     Close    helmet,    c.    1550-60  ...     434 

Books  and  MSS. 
Ackermann,   R. 

"  History    of    the    University     of    Cambridge," 

2    vols.,    1818  280 

"  Microcosm  of  London,"  3  vols.,  1808-10  ...  280 
Aiken.  "Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field,"  1846  281 
Antidote    against    Melancholy  :    made    up     in    Tills 

Compounded   of    Witty    Ballads,   An,    1661    ...       68 
Apperley.     "  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,"  [851     2S1 
"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,   and   the   Journal   of    the 
Cambrian    Archaeological   Association,"    1846- 

1929    (87    vols.)      6S 

Bacon,   Sir   Francis.     The    Essaies,    1(113       ••■  ■■•       (,;s 

Bennett,    Arnold.      "Old     Wives'     Files,"     [908    ...      280 
Bible. 

Doves   Press  edition,  edited  by   1'.  II.  Scrivener, 

5    vols.,     1902-04    ...  ...  ...  ...  280,281 

French  MS.,   503  leaves,    14II1  century       28a 

Gutenberg,    1455  433 

Biblia   Pauperum,    incomplete   copy,    German,    n<"'     ^<\ 
Blake,    William. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job,  first  plate  dated 

March    8th,    1S28,    remainder    1825     68 

•'  Songs  of   Innocence   and   Experience,"    1   vols., 

1802  280 

Booke   of    Honor    and    Amies,    isgo 205 

Horde,  Andrew. 
"Present   state  <>i    New    England   with  respect   lo 

the   Indian  War,"  ten   leaves,   167s   ...        ...     2S,> 

•■  The   Breviary  of  Helthe  for  all   Manei  of  Sick 

nesses  and    Diseases,"   in   two  parts,    1547  ••■     *8o 
Boswell.     "Journal  of  a  tom  10  the  Hebrides  with 

Samuel  Johnson,"  1 785  •••        ■••        •••        ■■■     »8o 

Brooke,     Rup<  rt, 

Poems,    page    proofs 279 

Poems,    typescript,    si\tv    leaves,    1011    279 

"The    Bastille,"    1905 279 

"The      Mr,..  


J  lid  ex 


letter   written   for   Earmer 


i78cS 
gth, 


78Q 


Burns 


BOOKS   and  MSS. — continued. 
Hums,    Robert. 
Autograph  draft  of  lo 

friend    Johnson 
A.L.  to  Mrs.   Dunlop,   September   5th 
A.L.  to  John  McCurdo  (Ellisland),  Jai 
Poems,    Edinburgh    edition,    17S7    ... 
Poems,    Edinburgh    edition,    inscribed 

"  to    Mr.    Smellie  "  

Poems,    2   vols.,    1793   ... 
Chaucer.     Works  newly    printed   with    divers  works 
which     were    never     in     print,     published    by 
Thomas   Godfray,    1532   ... 
Chippendale,    Thomas.     "  Gentleman    and    Cabinet- 
Maker's    Director,"     1755 
Comestor,  Petrus.     La  Bible  Historie,  translated  by 

Guyart  des  Moulins,  1498)  ?)  ... 
Conrad,  Joseph.  "Chance,"  rgr4  ... 
Daniell      and      Ayton.        "  Voyage      round      Great 

Britain,"    S   vols.,    1814-25 
De  Bry.     "  Major  and  Minor  Voyages,"    1590-1628 
Defoe,  Daniel.     "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  1719  ... 
Dickens,   Charles. 

A.L.    to    Thomas    Latimer,    March    T3th,    1841    ... 

Christmas    Books   (set   of   6   volumes)  

"  David    Copperfield,"    1849-50 
Works,    National   edition,   40    vols.,    1906-08 
di   Grassi,    G.     "  True  Arte  of    Defence,"    1594    ... 
Disraeli.     "Vivian    Grey,"    5    vols.,    1826-27 

Fencing,    duelling — Collection   of    works        

fielding.     "  History   of  Tom   Jones,"   6   vols.,   1749 
Firdausi.     Shah   Nameh,    610   leaves,   Persian,    16th 

century 
Franklin,     Benjamin.     Examination    before    Parlia- 
ment,   1766,   17  folio   pages 
French    Psalter,   containing  4  miniatures,    13th   cen- 
tury 
Gamble,     John,     Playford,    John,     Lawes,     Henry. 

Ay  res  and   Dialogues,    1653-55-58 
Garth,   Charles    (Agent   in   London  of  the   Province 
of    South    Carolina).        Record   Book,    1762-66 
Geliius,    Aulus.     "  Noctium    Atticarum    libri    unde- 

viginti  " 
Gressier,    Gillequin.     "  Les 
Live    translatees,     en 
Berchoire,"   c.    1400, 
Hardy,  Thomas. 
A.L.  to  Arthur  Hopkins 
"  Desperate    Remedies,"    1871    (3 
"  The  Dynasts,"   3  vols.,    1903 
'•  Under   the   Greenwood   Tree," 
llavell,    R.      Noblemen's    and    Gentlemen's 

series    of    picturesque    views 
Hepplewhite.     "  Cabinet    Maker    and    Upholsterer 
Guide,"     1794 

Herbert,  A.    P. 

"  The  Trials  of  Topsy, 

"  Topsy,    M.P.,"    1929 
Hill,  J.,  and  Smith,  J.  R. 
twenty   coloured    pi 
Hilton,    \\  .      ■Relation   of    a    discovery    lately   mad 

on  the  roust  oJ  Florida,"  1664 
I  fora  . 

Flemish,    1510-15,    154   leaves 

Florentine,  1500,  293  leaves 

French,    15th    century,   235    leaves    ... 

Neth<  rlandish,    15th  <  entui  -  .  97   leaves     


Trois   Decades  de  Tite 

Francoys     par     Pierre 

510  leaves   MS 


vols.) 
[872 


1928  

Hudson   River  portfolio, 


281 
204 

281 
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204 

280 

280 

204 

204 
280 

281 
2S2 
205 
68 
204 
204 
204 
280 

204 

204 

279 

204 

279 
280 


French  203 


. . .  280 

...  68 

...  204 

...  68 
;ats,  a 


280 

280 

204 

281 
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-'70 
204 
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ersal  System  of 

765 

the  Western  Islands 


Psalter 
Memoirs     of    M 


Dead    Life," 


ooks    vm>  MSS. — continued. 
I  lorn    Books.     <  lollection  in  ivoi  \ 
other   metals 

Ince,    \\  .,    and     Mayhew,   J.      "  U 

I  [ousehold     furniture, 
Johnson,  Samuel.     "  Journej 

of  Scotland,"   1 775  ...         ...         ...        20. 

"  lonsonus  Virbius  :  or  the  Memorie  oi   Ben  Jonson 

Revived  bj    the    friends  of  the  Muses,"   [638 
Kipling,    Rudyard,    and    Beatrice.     Echoes    1>\    two 

writers,    1S84 

Lincoln,   Abraham.     A.L.   to  the  Hon.   II.   T.   Ray 

mond,   November  28th,   i860     ... 
Mandeville,   Sir  John,  Voyages,   MS.,    nS  leaves   ... 

Masefield,  John.     Salt-water  Ballads,  T902 

Miniatures  :     The   Adoration  of    the    Magi  ;    The    Pre 

sentation     in     the    Temple;    The    Flight    into 

Egypt;  The  Baptism  of  Christ,   from  i.jthc  n 

tury    Frenc 
Moore,    George. 

1921 
Murray,  Sir  J.  A.   H.     Dictionary,   188S-1928 
Newbery   and   others.     Juvenile  books,    collection   "I 

2,000,     1730-1S30    ... 
"  Ordinances    of    Chivalry,    Navigation,    Mediaeval 

Manners    and    Costume,"    MS.     (320    leaves), 

15th   century,    English 
'"  Pallas  Armata,  The    Gentleman's  Armorie,"    1590 
Perry,    James.     Tracts:    Collection    of    1,900   in    247 

vols.     (1756-1821)* 

Psalter    and    Breviary,    345    leaves,    School   of    Trier 

(Rhenish   Provinces),    c.    1220    ... 

Revett,  Eldred.     Poems,   1657 

'"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"    MS.,    182  leaves,    15th   cen- 
tury,   French 
Ruskin,   John. 

Illuminated    address   presented   to 

Oxford  Lectures  on  Landscapes,  Florentine  Artists 

and    Modern    Painters,    MS.,   331    pages 

Proofs    and   MSS.,    1830-S5 

St.    Vincent,    Earl   of.     A.L.s  to   Sir   Evan   Nepean, 

1797-1S02 
Scott,  Sir  Walter. 

Poem,    MS.,    1831  

A.L.s    to  Robert   Johnstone,    Edinburgh 

Shakespeare.     Works,    Second    Folio,    1632,    Fourth 

Folio,     1685  

Shaw,    G.    B.     "Saint   Joan,"    "revise"    proof    for 

first    published    edition    ... 

Shelley. 

"  Proposals  for  an  association  of  those  philan 
thropists  who,  convinced  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  moral  and  political  state  of  Ireland  lo 
produce  benefits  which  are  nevertheless 
attainable,  are  willing  to  unite  to  accomplish 
its   regeneration,"   1812    ... 

"  Proposal  for  putting  Reform  lo  the  vote  through 
out  the  Kingdom,  bv  the  Hermit  of  Marlow," 
1817  

"  Idie    Cenci,"    1819    ... 
Smith,  John.     "The  General!   Historie  ol    Virginia, 
New    England   and    the   Summer   Isles,"    1(124 

Steuben,     Major-General     Baron    Von.     "Original 
proposals    Eoi    establishing    a    Society   (of   the 
Cincinnati),"    [783 
Stevenson,   R.   I.. 
"Autograph  description  ol   In  5  home  :ii  Vailima " 
"  Treasure    Island,"    1883     68, 
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Books  and  MSS. — continued.  I'AGE 

Surtees,  R.    S.     r<  Jorrocks's   Jaunts  and   Jollities," 

1843  280,281 

Tomlinson,   H.  M.     "  All  our  Yesterdays,"  1930  ...  280 

"Victoria   History   of  the  Counties  of  England"...  204 
Vidal.     Picturesque    illustrations    of    Buenos    Ayres 

and  Monte  Video,    1820  ...          ...          ...         ...  68 

Von   Gerning.     "  Tour    along    the    Rhine,"   with    24 

aquatints  and  map,    1820            ...          ...         ...  68 

Wells,  H.  G. 

"Marriage,"     1912       280 

"New  Worlds   for  Old,"    1908        280 

Works     (ten)       2S0 

Wesley,   John.     A.L.    to  William    Wilberforce,    Feb- 
ruary  24th,    iygi    ...          ...          ...         ...         ...  279 

White,   Gilbert.      "  Natural   History  and  Antiquities 

of  Selborne,"   1789            ...          ...          ...          ...  280 

Wilde,  Oscar. 

A.L.   to  Sir  George   Alexander         ...          ...          ...  204 

"Ballad  of   Reading   Gaol,"   1898 281 

Poems,    1881        2S1 

Coins. 

Edward    VI.     pound        ...  ...  ...  ...         ...       68 

Italy     (Guastalla).     Ferrante    Gonzaga,     1595-1630, 

10    doppie,    1610 68 

James    I.    ryal        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       68 

Mantua.     Vincenzo  I.   Gonzaga,  1587-1612,  7  doppie       68 
Oxford    silver  pound        ...  ...  ...  ...         ...       68 

Oxford  three-pound   piece,   gold,   half-length  bust  of 

Charles  I.  holding  sword  and  olive  branch   ...       68 
Palestinian  and   Jewish   coins,   collection       ...  ...       68 

Curios. 

Backgammon  board,  veneered  with  tortoiseshell, 
inlaid  with  engraved  mother-o'-pearl.  Set 
of  original  draughtsmen  and  ivory  chessmen, 
early     Georgian     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      139 

Bone  model  of  a  Man-o'-War 67 

Great  Auk's  egg  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       67 

Engravings  and  Etchings. 
Aiken,   H.,    and  R.   G.  Reeve. 

Chase  of  the  Roebuck  and  Death  of  the  Roebuck, 
with  view  of  Whatcombe  House,  after  W.  P. 

Hodges    (pair)        137 

Yellowham  Wood,  Dorsetshire,  and  Cocktails 
Done,  fifty  minutes  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore 
and    twenty    on    the    hills    without    a    check, 

after  W.    P.    Hodges  (pair)        137 

Bartolozzi. 
Lady    Elizabeth    Foster,    after    Reynolds   ...  ...     2S2 

Miss  Farren,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ...  ...       65 

The   Duke   of   Newcastle's   return   from    Shooting, 

after    Wheatley      282 

Bartolozzi    and    Gardner.        The    Months,    alter    W. 

Hamilton 65 

Bell,  E.  Fox-hunting — Going  Out,  Going  into 
Cover,    The    Check,    and    The    Death,    after 

G.    Morland   (set   of   four)  281 

Benson,   Frank   W.     Broad   Bills         28( 

Bentley,    C.      Fox-hunting,     set    of     four,    after     II. 

Aiken  2S2 

Bone,  Muirhead. 

Building   (house   in  New   Bond  Street)       2S1 

Demolition  of  St.  James's  Hall,  interior 2S1 

Great    Gantry,    Charing    Cross    Station      ...  ...     281 

Liberty's     Clock  137.  281 

Orvieto 1.57 

Piccadilly  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     281 


Engravings  and  Etchings — conlx 

Bone,   Muirhead — continued. 

Rainy  night  in  Rome  ... 

San    Frediano    ... 

Shot    Tower 

The   Montalban  Tower,    Amsterdam 
Bonnet,    L.    M.     Tete    de    Flore,    after    F.    Boucher 
Boys,  T.  S.     London  as  it  is,  1842  (set  oi  24  plates) 


137 
281 
137 
282 


Stodart, 
London, 


Bridgwater,  H.,  Hunt,  ('».  S.,  Seacole, 
E.    .(.,     and    Tily,    E.        Cries 
after    F.   Wheatley 
Cameron,  Sir  D.  Y. 

Abbazia,    Venice 

After-glow    (or   Evening)    on    the    Findhorn 

Ben    Ledi 

Ben    Lomond     ... 

Cannongate,    Tolbooth,     Edinburgh 

Doge's    Palace    ... 

Evening    on    the    Findhorn 

Five  Sisters,   York  Minster   ... 

Joannis    Darius 

North   Porch,  Harfleur  

Notre  Dame,   Dinant    ... 

Old    St.    Etienne  

Still    Waters        

Tewkesbury    Abbey 

The   Tay 

Venetian    Palace 

Winchester     Cathedral 
Dawe,    G.     John    Grey,    after    Sir    Henry    Raeburn 
Debucourt,     P.    L.      Les    Bouquets    and    le    Compli- 
ment,  after  P.   L.   Debucourt   (pair)    ... 
Diirer. 

Melancholia 

Virgin  seated  by   a  wall 
Edginton,    J.      The    Fairings    a\u[     Setting    out    for 

the   Fair,   after   F.    Wheatley 

Fitton,  Hedley.     Rose  WTindow,  Notre  Dame,  Paris 

Gillbank,    H.        The    Rapacious    Steward    and    The 

Benevolent   Heir,   after   W.    R.    Bigg    (pair)... 

Griggs,  F.  L.     The  Almonry 

Fladcn,   Sir   F.   Seymour. 

By-road  in  Tipperary   ... 

Shere    Mill    Pond  

Sunset    in    Ireland 
Himely.     Vue  de   New   York    prise  de  Weehawk... 
Hunt,  G.     Fox-hunting   subjects,  set   of   four,    aftei 

H.    Aiken 

J  an  i  net,    F. 

L'Amour  and   La  l-'oli,  after   II.   Fragonar 

Le   Baiser   de   l'Amitir,    after   Doublet 


...  i;; 

...  281 
137,281 

...  65 

■  ••  137 

...  281 

•  ••  137 

■  137 

...  137 

...  2.S, 

...  28l 

...  28l 

...  2Sl 

...  28l 

■■•  137 

...  65 
65 


282 

2X2 

282 
2SI 

282 

"5 

<>5 
281 
■37 
282 


Dulhe), 


R.   Bigg     . 

R.  Bigg  ... 

Shooting 


Mile,  du   T (Mil. 

Le    Moine    ... 

Jours,    John. 

Black  Monday,  aftei   V\ 

l)ul,.<  Domum,  after  W 

Lewis,    1''.   ( '.,   an. I  others. 

oi    twelve,   ..Her    1'.   Reinagle  ... 
Lory.     Swiss   aquatints   (set    of   eleven) 
Macbeth-Raeburn,  II.     The  MacNab,  after  Rs 
M.  l!.\ ,  James. 

Dawn,    Camel    Patrol    ... 

Desert    <>f    Sinai  

Gamrie 

Strange     signals  

I'lir     Pool  


(pair) 

282 

282 

\.  M. 

282 

2S1 

,  282 

281 

,  282 

-,,  set 

282 

282 

churn 

282 

28] 

281 

'37 

,  281 

28l 

3S1 

Index 


Engravings  and  Etchings— continued. 

Museum    Galleries    (published    by).  Portraits     of 

Great    Men    and   Women    (one   hundred) 
Orme.     British    Field    Sports,    twenty    aquatints    in 

colours 
Pollard,  J.     Fox-hunting,  set   of   four,   after   various 

Artists  

Rembrandt. 

Descent   from  the  Cross 
Ephraim    Bonus 
Rosenberg,    R.    and   C.     Hvde    Park    Corner,    after 

J.    Poliard 

Say,   W.     Crossing    the    Brook,    after   H.    Thomson 
Smith,   J.    R.     Story    of  Laetitia,    after   G.   Morland 

(set  of  six)  ... 
Soiron,  F.  D.     St.  James's  Park  and  a  Tea  Garden, 

after    Morland   (pair) 
Sutherland.     Partridge,    Grouse,     Wild    Duck    and 

Pheasant   Shooting    (set  of   four)  

Tarocchi  Cards  of   Mantegna,    eighteen   of  original 

"  E  "     series  

Turner,  C.     Lord  Newton,  after  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
Ward,  James.     The  Romps  and  The  Truants  (pair), 

after   W.   R.    Bigg  

Ward,  W. 

Alehouse   Politicians,    after    Morland 
Children     Birdnesting,    Blind     Man's    Buff,     and 
Juvenile    Navigators,    after    Morland    (set    of 
three) 
Citizen's    Retreat,    after   J.    Ward    ... 
Compassionate   Children,   after  J.   Ward    ... 
Inside  of  a   Country  Alehouse,   after  Morland    ... 
Outside    a    Country    Alehouse,    after   J.    Ward    ... 
Selling    Rabbits    and    Citizen's    Retreat,    after    J. 

Ward    (pair) 
The    Effects    of    Industry    and    The    Effects    of 

Idleness,  after  Morland  (pair)   ... 
The  Farmer's  Stable,  after  Morland 
The   Mouse's   Petition,    after  J.  Ward 
The  Romps  and   The  Truants,   after  W.  R.    Bigg 

(pair)  

Visit    to    the    child    at    Nurse,    and    Visit    to    the 
Boarding  School,  after   Morland    (pair) 
Whistler. 

Black  Lion   Wharf       

Little   Venice      

The    Bridge 

The   Doorway    ... 

The  Little    Mast  

The     Piazetta 

The  Upright,  Venice   ... 
Young,   J. 

Domestic  Happiness,  after  Hoppner  

Lady    Charlotte  Greville,    after  J.   Hoppner 
Zorn.     Skerrikulla 

FURNITURE. 

Adam. 

Bookcase,  mahogany,  break-front,  centre  enclosed 
by    glazed   doors    

Bookcase,     mahogany,     enclosed     by     ten     glazed 
doors,  cornice  surmounted  by  clock 

Card-table,    mahogany,    folding 

Sideboard,    mahogany 
Anne,    Queen. 

Arm-chair,  walnut   (two) 

Bureau-bookcase,    walnut 


281 
65 
282 

65 
282 

137 
282 

65 

281 

137 

65 
65 


282 

282 
282 
281 
281 

282 


2.N2 
28l 


137 

137 
137 
137 
137 
137 

2,S2 
282 


insidi 


ormolu     mounts 


67 
207 

"7 

68 

68 

138 
138 

1  V) 


3  52 


352 
130 
207 

I  »g 

130 


Furniture — continued .  p*ge 

Anne,    Queen — continui  d . 

("hairs,    walnut    (set    of    six)    ... 

Mirror 

Secretaire,   walnut,    folding    top,    fitted 

with  pigeon-holes  ... 
Boudin.      Secretaire,    lacquer    ... 
Carlin,     Martin.         Table,    ebon 

inlaid  marble  top  ... 
Charles  II.     Arm-chair,  walnut,  carved  with  Armo 

rini,    spirally    turned   legs,   stretchers   on   claw 

feet  

Chinese  Chippendale.     Mirror,   f,rilt,  painted   behind 

the    glass   with   a   domestic  scene 
Chippendale. 

Arm-chairs,  mahogany,  arms  carved    flower   heads 

and   leafage,   cabriole    legs   (pair) 
Arm-chair,    mahogany,     carved     acanthus    foliage, 

cabriole  legs,  lion's   claw   feet  ... 
Arm-chairs,      mahogany,      carved     cabriole     \i-a-, 

scroll  feet    (set   of   five)    ... 
Arm-chair,  mahogany,  carved  at  top  witli  foliage, 

straight  legs  carved   with   lattice  work 
Arm-chairs,    mahogany,   carved  foliage  and  scroll- 
work,  seats  and  backs  upholstered  in  needle- 
work   (pair) 
Arm-chairs,  mahogany,  chamfered  legs  (set  of  six) 
Arm-chair,  mahogany,  French  design,  scroll  arms, 

seat  and  back  covered  with   needlework 
Arm-chairs,    mahogany,    openwork   backs,    centres 

carved     scroll    foliage,    carved     straight     legs 

(pair)  

Arm-chair,    mahogany,   shaped    arms  carved    with 

"  C  "  scrolls,  seat  and  back  covered  with  old 

needlework 
Arm-chair,    walnut,    rounded    back    carved    at   top 

with  scroll  foliage,  cabriole  legs  carved,  ball- 

and-claw  feet,  ivory  claws 

Cabinet,    mahogany      138,  193 

Card-table,     mahogany,     carved    with     frieze     of 

shells,  supported  on  four  carved  legs  ... 
Chairs,  ladder-back  (set  of  six) 
Chairs,    mahogany   (set  of   eight) 
Chairs,   mahogany   (set  of  ten) 

Chairs,  mahogany,   claw-nnd-ball    feet    (set  of   six) 
Chairs,     mahogany,    back    carved    scroll     foliage, 

cabriole  legs,  scroll  feet  (set  of  six)    ... 
Chairs,    mahogany,    backs    scroll    outline,    centre 

splats  carved  with  foliage,  cabriole  legs,  ball- 

and-claw  feet    (ten,   and   two  arm) 
Chairs,    mahogany,   vase-shaped    centres  to  backs, 

straight    legs     (set    of    three) 

China  cabinet,  mahogany,  on  square  pierced  feet 
Commode,    mahogany,    French    design,   two  doors 

enclosing  four   drawers,  carved   cabriole   legs, 

scroll    feet    ... 
Commode,    mahogany,    front    fitted    four    drawers, 

supported  on   six  legs     ...         ...         

Commode,    mahogany,    serpentine   shape  ... 
Easy  chair,   winged,  covered  gros  and   petit-point 

needlework 
Elbow-chairs,    mahogany,    guilloche   carving,   cab 

riole  legs,  scroll   toes  (pair)        

Globe     stands,     mahogany,     formed     as     tripods, 

carved    (pair)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      1  m 

Settee,  mahogany,  carved  lions'  masks  and  scroll- 
work, cabriole  legs,   'lav.    feet,  scat  and  back 
ered    in    nei  dlework  ...        ...        ...        ...     134 


34 


34 


34 


'34 

6: 

*39 

130 
139 

134 


$4 


352 

67 


354 


Index 


Furniture — continued.  i 

Chippendale — continued. 

Side-table,  mahogany,  egg  and  tongue  and  ribbon 

mouldings 
Side-table,    mahogany,    serpentine    shape,    carved 

cabriole  legs,  lion's  claw  feet  ... 
Stools,    mahogany,    cabriole  legs,   carved  ball-and- 

claw    feet    (pair)    ... 
Table,    mahogany,   oblong      ...  ...  ...  139, 

Tripod  table,  mahogany,   hexafoil  top  surrounded 

by  fretwork  gallery,  stem  of  triangular  section 

carved   with   foliage 
Window  seats,  mahogany,  carved  scrollwork,  cab- 
riole legs,   scroll  feet  (pair) 
Writing   desk,   mahogany 
Writing-table,      mahogany,       slightly       serpentine 

shape,     pedestal     ends    fitted    three    drawers, 

carved  with  beading  and  foliage 
English,  Old. 

Barometer,     Daniel     Quare,     London,     engraved 

brass  head,  supported  by  an  ivory  column   ... 
Cabinet,  red  lacquer,  folding  doors  enclosing  ten 

drawers,  decorated   river  scenes,  etc.,  on  gilt- 
wood    stand  ...         

Firescreen,  panels  of   Soho  tapestry 
English.     Side-table,  semi-circular,  stamped  "  G.  R. 

IV.    55"      

George  I. 

Bureau,   walnut,    sloping   front   enclosing   drawers 

and    small    cupboard,    carved    stand,    slightly 

cabriole  legs,  lion's  claw  feet 

Chairs,     mahogany,      backs     interlaced     ribands, 

carved    cabriole    legs,    lion's   claw  feet,   seats 

covered   with   needlework   (pair) 
Chairs,    walnut,    carved    cabriole    legs,    club    feet 

(set  of  four) 
Settee,  walnut,  double  chair  form,  carved  cabriole 

legs,   ball-and-claw   feet   ...  

George    II.     Mirrors,  walnut  (pair)    ... 

Georgian,   Early.     Overmantel   mirror,    gilt,    Italian 

pastoral  scene   in  upper  portion 
Hepplewhite. 

Arm-chairs,  mahogany  (set  of  eight) 
Commode,   semi-circular   shape,   satinwood 

Secretaire    bookcase    ...         

Settee,  mahogany,  French  design,  seat,  back  and 

ends  covered  with   green  velvet 
Sideboard,  mahogany  ... 
Italian.        Cas^one,    gilt-wood,    front    painted    with 

historical  subject  ... 
Jacobean.  Chest,  oak  ... 
Kent,  William.     Console  tables,  rectangular,  jasper 

marble  tops,  supported  on  carved  eagles  (pair) 
Louis  XV. 

Commode,  parquetry,  marble  top,  ormolu  mounts, 

shaped  feet,  signed  R.V.L.C 

Escritoire,    tulip   and   kingwood    marquetry 
Library  writing  table,  tulip-wood,  mounted  ormolu 

border,     leg     mounts     chased     with     foliage, 

mounts   marked    Caffiere... 
Table,    marquetry,   hinged  top,   set    Sevres  plaque 

painted  with  flowers,  stamped  C.  Wolff  M.E. 
Work-table,    tray    top    set    with    Sevres    porcelain 

plaque,    on    cabriole   legs 
Louis   XVI. 

Cabinet,    parquetry    and    marquetry,    stamped    J. 

Dautriche 
Commode-etagere,  ormolu  mounts,   in  the  manner 

of    Weisweiler        

Secretaire,  marquetry,  frieze  set  with  miniatures, 

set   in   ormolu  mounts 


138 
352 


134 

I3Q 

138 
353 


67 
67 
67 

134 
67 

13S 

207 

138 


135 
352 
138 

282 
138 
55  2 


Furniture — continued. 

Nelson's  furniture  from  cabin  in  the  "Victory"  ...      138 
Sheraton. 

Cabinet,  satinwood,   panels  of  lower  part  painted 
with     nymphs     and      children,     by      Angelica 
Kauffmann  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     13X 

Cabinets,    satinwood    and    inlaid    (twoi     ...  ...      i3g 

Chairs   (set  of  eight) 282 

Commodes,    marquetry,    semicircular    drawer   and 
two     small     cupboards      in      frieze,     concave 
shaped    centre  enclosed   tambour  panel    (pair)      135 
Escritoire,    mahogany    and    inlaid    ...         ...         ...     130 

Library    table,   serpentine    shaped    ...         ...         ...       67 

Secretaire,    satinwood     and    mahogany,    tambour 

top   enclosing    drawers,   cupboard  below        ...     352 

Sideboard,   mahogany,   bow  front 130,282 

Sideboard,    mahogany,    inlaid    fan    ornament    and 

lines   in   satinwood  ...         ...         ...         ...       67 

Writing-table,    mahogany,    surmounted    low    back 

fitted    drawers,    etc.  ...         ...       67 

Writing-table,    satinwood        ...         ...         ...         ...       67 

William  and   Mary.     Table,  oyster  walnut  ...         ...     139 

17th  century.     Court  cupboards,  oak  (two)   ...  ...     207 

18th   century.     Dressing-table,    mahogany,    flap   top, 

square  moulded   legs        353 

Unclassified. 

Dining-table,   mahogany  ...  ...  ...  ...      138 

Sideboard  and   cellarette,  mahogany         ...         ...     138 

Glass. 

Goblet,    English,    waisted,  bell   bowl,    engraved     ...  130 

Faper  weight,   coloured  moth  above   white  rose    ...  35} 

Paper  weight,  coiled  red  and  green  snake  ...         ...  353 

Paper    weight,    medallions    of    animals,    etc.,    dated 

B(ristol),     1848      353 

Glass  Pictures. 

Ch'ien-lung.     Mandarin    and    his   lady    being    robed  139 

Duchess   of  Hamilton,    after  Catherine   Read          ...  353 

Duchess  of   Marlborough  and  child,   after  Reynolds  353 

The  Seasons,  by  J.  Simon,  after  Rosalba 353 

Metal  work. 
Bronze. 
Benin. 

Bowl   and  cover,   sacrificial  354 

Chief  blowing  a  war  horn  ...         ...         ...     354 

Human   head,   cast  of  ...         ...     354 

Plaque,  cast  in  relief,  with  a  figure  of  chief,  etc.     354 
Rams,  used  as  sacrificial  vessels  (pair)   ...         ...     354 

Greek.        Statuette     of     Jupiter     Heliopolitanus, 

2nd  century   B.C.   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       67 

Italian. 
Female   figures,    emblematic  of    Sculpture    and 
Architecture  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      135 

Female  figure,  nude,  drapery  spread  under  her, 

attributed  to  Giovanni   La  Bologna,   I52g  [608     333 

Hercules,  School  of    Francesco  de    Sant    Agata     135 

Leoni,  Leone.     Bust  of  a  man,  1509-90  ...         ...     353 

Luristan. 

Axe  head,  in  form  of  a  springing  lion,  in  high 

relief,    Persian      i.w 

Cheek  piece  of  a  horse's  bit,  in  form  of  a 
human  bearded  figure,  Persian,  7th-6th  cen- 
tury    B.C 139 

Leg  of  a  throne,  shaped  as  a  gryphon's  head, 
wing  and  claw,  neck  and  breast  feathers  in 
low  relief,   Persian,  3rd  and   4th  century   ...     130 


hiiitw 


Metaiavokk  -  continued.  pagi 

Bron;  i 
Paduan. 

.labium,     formed    as    figure    oJ     mermaid 
(School  of    Riccio),    i6tli    century        ...         ...      138 

Casl  1    with     reliefs,    central    motif 

irgon's  head,    15th  century  ...         ...      (53 

1  j  , 
Panther,  early  16th  century  (School  of  Riccio)  135 
olu. 

Candelabra,   • '10. lion    (pair) 68 

Candelabra,     formed    as     two     cupids     supporting 

a   vase   (pair)         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     138 

Wall-lights,   three  branches,  stems  formed   as  two 

caryatid   figures   1-'  I    "i    six)       ...  ...  ...      138 

Musk  \\    [nstri  mints. 

Harpsichord.     Itali;  rated   with   flowers, 

17th    century  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  138 

Violins. 
Balestrieri,  Tomasso,  labelled  Petrus  Guarnerius, 

Cremona,     1726     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  353 

Gabrielli,    G.    B.,    Florence    ...  ...  ...  ...  r3g 

Gagliano,  Januarius,  Naples,  1740  ...         ...         ...  139 

Gragnani,     Antonius     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  353 

Guarnerius,    Peter,    Venice,    1746    ...  ...         ...  130 

Panormo,  Vincenzo,  London,  rS8o,  Amati  pattern  T3g 

Tecchler,    David,   Rome,    172 —        ...  ...  ...  139 

Vuillaume,  Jean  Baptiste,  Paris,   1865       ...  ...  353 

Vuillaume,    J.    B.,   Paris.      Copy    of   the    Paganini 

Guarnerius     violin  ...  ...  ...  ...  ijg 

Violoncello.     Cremona,    Francesco    Rugeri,    r6g2    ...  353 

Virginal,    Italian,    box-wood    keys,    in    painted    case  13c; 

Objets  d'Art. 

Canning    Jewel      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      203 

Cup    and     Saucer,    gold,    Canton,     enamelled    with 

flowers  ...  ...  ...  ...      13S 

Dish,   gold    and    silver,   Sassanian,    decorated   in    the 

centre  in  gold,  with  an  eagle  ...  ...  ...      139 

Pendant,      Renaissance,     jewelled      and     enamelled, 

r6th    century,    German    ...  ...  ...  ...      203 

Ring,    gold,    Egyptian,    inscribed         67 

Snuff-box,    gold,    cover    mounted   miniature    portrait, 

by    Andrew   Plimer,    1808  ...  ...  ...        65 

Snuff-box,   gold,  oblong,    enamelled   panels  on   cover 

and    sides,    base    painted    with    cupids,    Louis 

XVI ,38 

Pictures  and  Drawings. 
Aiken,  H. 

Fox-hunting   (set    of  five)        ...  ...  ...         ...       64 

Party     of    huntsmen     preceded     by     the     Master, 

I    by  hounds,   1834 64 

And",  -  ig  oi   Rome  by  Charles  V.,   [527...      [36 

1  '■•  nth  man   in   a   dark  slashi  d    dress, 

with  bl. k  k  coat  and   hat 1  j6 

I,    \\  .      M  istei    "i    foxhounds,   n  ounted  on   a 
ba;     hunter  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     281 

Chai  l(  -     I  'i'h'  1  gui  .    junr.     ...         ...         ...         ...  137 

.  vi  ith  white  stock  ...         ...  281 

with    blue  sash   ...  281 
M  rs.  Ann<    Mm  N                                ...         ...         ...136 

Mrs.  Cecilia  

William    I  rederick,   Duk<    oJ   '  don.  ester,    in 

uniform           [36 

pen*  il     ind    Indian    ink   wash   ... 


Pictures  ind  Dr  vv\  ings    .    ...  nut  d 
Bi  erstraten,    I .     V.      I  ow  n   on    a    frozen    river,   with 

boal  5,  sledgi  -  and  numerous  skaters  ... 
Bennettj    Arnold.     Sketches — three    portfolios 

Beyeren,   A.    II.  van.     Fruit  piece,   1657       

Bol,    Ferdinand         Woman    seat.. I,    wearing   black 

dress  with    lawn   collar,   cap  and    culls,    1(15)   ... 

Botticelli. 

Madonna   and    Child,   with    landscape   background 

The    Nativity      

Boudin,  E. 
Antwerp 

La    Plage   de    Berck    ... 
Bouguereau,   W.      Be  Friends,   187(1   ... 
Boultbee,   J.     Charles   James    l'ackc    (the   younger), 
dismounted      with     his     gun     and      retrievers, 
accompanied  by  servant  ... 
Brekelenham,    Q.     Woman    preparing    vegetables... 
Browne,    H.    K.      Discovery   of  Jungle   in  the    Fleet, 

for    Dickens'    "Pickwick    Papers"    ... 
Burne-Jones,    Sir    Edward.     The    Hours,    1870-1882 
Canaletto. 
Doge's  Palace,   Venice 
View  of  Market  Square  in   Dresden 
View  of  the  Canale  di  San  Marco,  with  the  Doge's 
Palace  and  the  Riva  degli   Schiavoni,  etc.  ... 
Cnriani.     Orpheus    with    Apollo    and    Marsyas    and 

other    figures    in   a    landscape    ... 
Connard,    Philip.     Supper    Party — After   the   Ball... 

Copley,  J.    S.     Portrait  of  —  Croft,   Esq 

Corot,  J.  B.     Lane  in   a   French  village 
Correggio.     Gentleman,    in    dark    coat    with    brown 
sleeves    and    white   frills,    holding    a    book    ... 
Cotes,    F.      Lady    in    white    mu.-lin    dress    with    red 

cloak 
Cranach.      Adam    and    Eve    (pair) 
Crome,    John.     View   near   Woodbridge 
(  !ruikshank,  G.     Drawings  to  illustrate  Ainsworth's 

"Tower  of  London"  (two) 
Cuyp.     Girl  in  a  grey  dress  and   white  apron,   with 

dog  

David,    J.    L.     Madame    Tallien 

de   Bicci,    Neri.      Madonna   and    Child,    with    angels 
de  Heem,  J.   D.      Fruit   and    Still   Life,    164c, 
de   Pridas,    A.     Youth    in    black   dress   over    slashed 
white   vest,   long  brown   hair,  with   black  cap, 

etc.  

Deutsch,   L.     The  Guard 

Devis,    Arthur.     Sir    Peter    Leicester    and     Colonel 

Clayton   shooting   in  Tabley    Park,    1763 
de    Ylieger,    S.     Man-o'-War     and     Fishing     Boats 

becalmed   off   the   coast    ... 
de  W7itte,   Emmanuel. 

Interior    of    a    cathedral,    with    monks    and    other 

figures 
Interior  ol    a  church,  with  figures,    1650   ... 
Interior   of   .1    I  hiteh    chun  h    ... 
D'Hondecoeter,   M.     Birds    l>\    a    stream 
Downman,    J.     Lady   Charlotte   Villiers,    17S4 
Dutch    School.     Lady,    portrait    of 
Kworth,    Han-.     Lady    in    black    dress    with    white 

laee     skirt      ... 

Faed,  T.     Musii    hath  i  harms,   i.soo 

Fantin-Latoui . 

I  lowers    in    1    .  j  lm.il  K  al    glass  

( Iroup  '.1    flowers,   1 S7 1  ...  
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 
Ferneley,  John. 
Captain   Joseph   Smyth-Wyndham,    1816    ... 
Hurworth    Hounds,    with    Mr.    Raper    Wilkinson, 
The    Master,    on    horseback,    surrounded    by 

hounds  ...  ...         ...  ...         

Florentine  School.  Seven  Ages  of  Man  ... 
Foster,   Birket. 

Four    children    gathering    white    and    mauve    lilac 

outside    a    cottage... 
Summertime  :    landscape    with    shepherd-boy    and 
two  peasant  girls  ... 

Tyne  Valley   from   Gateshead  

Fry,   Roger.     Andre  Gide  

Fungai,  Bernardino.  Madonna  and  Child  ... 
Gainsborough,  School  of.  Lady  Lyndock  ... 
Gardner,  Daniel. 


Philadelphia    de    Fancy,    daughter    of    James 
Lancy,   Lieutenant-Governor  of  New   York 
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Sir  John   Savile  and   his  wife   (pair) 
Giovanni,   B.   di. 

Fight  between  the   Centaurs  and  the   Lapithae... 

Marriage   Feast  of    Pirithous   and    Hippodamia... 
Goyen,  J.  van. 

Ferry    boat,    1625 

River   scene,    1642 

River  scene,  numerous  vessels  on  the  water,   1653 

View  of  Ninieguen,    1646       ...  ...  

View  of  Rhenan  from   the  East,    1640 
Greenaway,   Kale. 

Drawings,    water-colour    (collection    of    sixty-four) 

Girl  and  child,  the  former  with  a  branch  of  holly, 
the  latter  with  bunch  of  mistletoe,   1897 

Studies  of  children  (six) 
Guardi,  F. 

Canal    scene,    boats,    figures    and    bridge    in    fore- 
ground 

Fete  of    the    marriage   of    the   Adriatic,    Venice... 

Royal  procession  approaching  a  palace   by  water, 

Ruins  by  a  lake,  figures  and  boats  ... 

Views  of  the  Lagoons,  Venice  (two) 

View  of  Venice,  showing  entrance  to  the  Guidecca, 

etc.  

Hals,    F.        Gentleman    in   black    dress,   with   large 

white    collar 
Harpignies.     Landscape    and    river,   evening 
Herring,    J.   F.,   and   C.   Baxter.     Stirrup    cup 
Hoppner.     Miss  Larpent,   seated  on   a   woody   bank 

caressing  a   pet   rabbit    ... 
Hudson,  Thomas.     Admiral  George  Anson  ... 
Humphry,  O.     Francis  Austen,  of  Sevenoaks,    1782 

Ingres,  J.  D.      Henry  VIII.,  alter  Holbein 

"  J.C."     Quebec    and    district,    water-colour    draw- 
ings   (collection    of    sixteen) 
John,  Augustus. 

Head    of   a    man,    charcoal   sketch    ... 
Woman,   with   her    left   arm    over    her    head,    <  liar 
coal    drawing 
Johnson,  Cornelius. 

Lady    in    slashed    black    and     white    dress,    large 

lace    collar  

The    Repast        ...  ...  ...         

Walsingham    Gresley    (1585-1633)    ... 
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Jones,  S.  J.   F.     Landscape,  two  gentlemen  fishing 

in    the   foreground  137 

Kauffman,    Ang<  lii  ...     !  Achilles 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey.     Duchess  of  Dorset,  Lady  <>: 

the   Bedchamber  to  Queen  Caroline  ... 
Lely,  Sir  Peter. 

I  >u(  hess  ol   Portsmouth,  -<  ated  in  landsi  ape,  eti  . 

Elizabeth,   daughter  of  James  Hamilton 2.. 

Mrs.    Stone,    daughter   of    Sir    Jno.    Carlton,    1660     20 
Nell    Gwynne,    seated    in    a   landscape   holding    a 
shepherd's    crook,   etc.    ... 
Le  Mercier,  Philippe.     Sharington  Davenport,  with 
his  sporting  friends,  seated  in  a  mound  bold 
ing    their   guns 
le  Nain,  A.  L.   and   M.     Merrj    Group,  a 

tion    of    three    children.    1629 

L'Hermitte,  L. 

Harvesting  :    Meal    time  

The     Gleaners:      Evening 
Lippi,   Filippino. 

Infant     St.     John     kneeling     before     a     scroll     on 
ground,   inscribed    "  Ecce   Agnus    Dei,"   with 

St.  Jerome  in  the  background 

Madonna  and    Child   enthroned   with    Saints 
Lorenzetti.      Madonna     and     Child     enthroned     with 
Saints    and    Angels,    centre,    Saint    John    and 
Saint  Catherine  on  wings  (triptych)   ... 
Maris,    William.        Landscape,    with    a    figure    and 

cattle  :    Dinner   time 
Martin,    David.      Gentleman    in    brown    eoat,    1700... 
Mignard,  Pierre.      Artist  seated  at   his  easel  holding 

palette    and    brushes  ...  ...  

Monamy,   Peter. 

Action    in   the   China    Seas   oil    the   Cape    Espiritu 

Santo,  June   4th,    174.5      

Burning    of    the    town    of    Paita    on    the    Permian 

Pacific    Coast  

Fngagement  off  the  Lizard  between  the  "  Lion," 
British  Man-o'-War,  <»>  guns,  and  the  "  Eliza- 
beth," French  ship  of  war,  etc.,  1745... 
Naval      engagement      between      an      English      and 
Spanish    Man  o'-War 
Mor,    Sir  Antonio.      Lady    in   long   black   robe,   with 

half   sleeves  of   crimson    ... 
Moreelse,   Paul.        Marquis    and    Marquise    Spinola 

(pair)  

Morland,   G. 
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Nicholson,    William.     Wish    Wynn 
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Van   Dyck. 

Balthazarine  Win  Linick.  with  her  son  Adrian  on 

her    lap        

Maldeius,    Bishop   of    Antwerp        68 

Nicolas  Rockox,  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp 

Triest,    Bishop  of    Ghent        

Vecchio,    Palma  il. 

Gentleman  in   black   dress,    with  auburn   hair  and 

beard,    holding    letter       ...  ...  ...  _    • 

Lady   in   pink   drapery  ...  ...         ...         ...      _•    - 

Yelde,  William  van  de.     Fishing  boats  becalmed  off 

the    coast,    1672     ...         ...         ...         ...  ...      r.35 

Walton,     Henry.     Vegetable    Stall    ...  136 

Watteau,   Antoine.     Young    woman    wearing    a   cap, 

sheet    of    studies    ...  ...  ...  ...         ...       04 

Weenix.    Jan.     Philosopher    in    his    study,    1620,    ...      135 
West,    Benjamin.     Mrs.    Murdoch,    nee   Gor  Ion,    in 

a   garden   with   her  two   children         ...  ...     207 

West  all,    Richard.     Lady    in    black    dress,    cut    low 

at  neck,  short  sleeves,  red  cloak  over  shoulder      135 
Wheatley,   F.     The  Marriage   ...  ...         ...  ...      136 

Wilson,  Richard.     Flora  Macdonald,    1747   ...  ...     207 

Wolstenholme,   D.,   Senr.     Fox-hunting  :    The    Start. 

The  Find,  The  Chase  (three  from  set  of  four         I  4 
Woodford,    L.    E.     Scenes    in    Nova    Scotia,     1818 

(fifty-two   sepia    drawings1  ...  ...  ...     208 

Wouverman,    P.     Sportsman    giving    alms 135 

Wright,  J.   M.     Lady   in  white  dress  enriched   with 

jewels,    in   a  landscape    ...         ...         ...  ...     2   - 

Wuillard      La  Sortie  de  FEcole  ...         ...         ...     20S 

Zucchero. 

Penelope,    sister   of   the  Earl  of  Essex       ...  ...     207 

Sir    George   Gresley,    1st    Baronet    ...  ...         ...     207 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Astbury-Whieldon.         Cavalryman,     wearing      man 

ganese  green  and  grey  splashed  coat  ...         ...     353 

Bristol.     Turkish   nvan   and    woman    (pain 14c 

Caffagiolo.     Dish,    painted    with    David    victorious 

over  Goliath  140 

Chelsea. 

Children     on     rococo    bases,    emblematic    of     the 

seasons    (pair  of    groups  1  ...         ...  ...      ;;; 

Madonna   and  Child,   group,    red  anchor  mark   ...     353 
Masqueraders  :    the  Jester   and  the    Skirt   Dancer 

(pain,    gold    anchor   mark  353 

Shepherd  and   shepherdess   (pair)    ...         ...         ...     140 

Chinese. 

Chia    Ching.     Bowl,    squat    shape,    everted    rim, 

yellow   glaze  ...         ...  ...         ...         ...       bb 

Ch'ien  Lung. 

Cranes,  plumage  enamelled  famUle-rose,  on  rock- 
work  bases  (pair)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     14^ 

Ducks,    plumage    enamelled    in  on 

brown  rockwork  plinths  (pair)   ...         352 

Ducks,     standing     on     lotus     leaves,     plumage 
enamelled  famille-rose,  bodies  coloured  brown 

(pair)  134 

Chun.         Water-pot,     pomegranate     shape,     body 

covered  pale  lavender  glaze       ...  ...  ...       66 

Chun  Yao. 

Bowl,  octofoil  shape,  lobed  sides,  lavender-blue 

glaze,   decorated    splashes   of  purple   ... 
Bowl,      small      foot,      lavender-blue,      decorated 
purple    splashes      ...         ...         ••■         ...         •••       66 

Bubble    bowl,    light    brown    porcelanous    stone- 
ware, covered   pale  blue  glaze  ...  ...         ...       66 
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Chun 

Bubble  bowl,  unglazed,   foot  rim  lavender-blue, 

purple    splashes       

cup,  purple-red   gl  ir,   turning 

brown    at    rim,    put  -       shes  - 

ground  ...  ...  ...  ...       66 

K.'ang    Hsi. 

Beakers,  square,  designed  alter  an  ancient 
bronze  model   (pain 

Bottle,  gourd-shaped,  d<                         rs  and  foli- 
white   outlined    with    black    on 
a    ground  1  ;4 

Bowl   and   cover,    yellow      140 

s    holding    jars    to    form    joss-stick    holders 
(pain  133 

Brush     pot,     cylindrical-shaped,     green     gl 
figure    subjects    in    aubergine,    yellow,     dark 
green  and    black 66 

Cock,    wings,     tail    and    back     enamelled    blue, 

green,    yellow,    aubergine   and   black 1^3 

Figures    of    the    Immortals,    decorated     famitie- 
verte    with    Bowers,   dragons,    cranes 
eight)  134 

Figures  of  Taoist  Trinity,  the  Shang  Ti.  each 
holding   hieratic    tablet    of    jade    (three)        ...      133 

Fu,  the  Taoist  God  of  Happiness,  carrying  .1 
boy  on   his  back   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      134 

Geese,  bodies  enamelled  black  and  mauve, 
wings  brown,    green,   black    and    white    (pair       1  14 

Hsi  Wang  Mu  and  Ho  Hsien  Ku.  one  in  black 
robe   the  other    in  green   robe   ...         ...         ...      1;; 

Kylins  with  young  Kylin  and  ball,  enamelled 
green,     aubergine    and     blue    (pair)     ...  152 

Ladies  (twol  and  boy,  robes  enamelled  with 
lotus,  peonies  ami  other  Bowers,  heads  and 
hands    in    biscuit    porcelain        ...         ...         ...      it; 

Men  riding  Kylins,  decorated  with  trappings  in 
relief,  enamelled  blue,  green  and  red  on  yel- 
low   ground    (pair    of   groups)    ...  ...  ...      134 

Men,  seated  on  rockwork,  one  holding  a  wine 
cup,  the  other  a  pipe,  black  coats,  green  hats 
(P-iir)  I3J 

Plates,    deep    shape,    decorated    in     '.■ 
enamels,    flowers,    fruit   and    birds   (sel 

Leapot  and  cover,  hexagonal,  enamelled  famille- 

.    handle    formed    as   dolphin  ...  ...      140 

Teapot,    hexagonal,     vase-shaped,     fat 

teapot,  Miu.it  cylindrical  shape,  decorated 
utensils  and  precious  objects,  gold  on  dark 
powdered    blue    ground    ...  ...  ...  ...       66 

Twin    Gods    riding    Kylins,    enamelled    green, 

homed    heads,  yellow,   blue   and  green  1;; 

\    ise,    bottle    shape,    enamelled    rocks,    flowering 

trees  and  birds  in  red,  aubergine,  et< 
Vase,     cylindrical     form,     famille  noire,    green 

black  glaze '',, 

Wise,    cylindrical    shape,    enamelled    flowering 

prunus    trees,    bamboo,    birds    .w\^\    rocks    in 
aubergine     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      1.54 

Vase,    '  ••'"   le  verte   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       67 

Wis--  He,  decorated  panels  ol  flowers 
in  green.  \  ellow .  etc.  (sel  oi  three) 14a 

Wise,     I. any     W10,     bottle    shape,     deep    .lushed 

strawberry    glaze   ... 
Vase,    Lang    Vao,   peai    shape,   bodj    rich    red. 

has,-    pile    gre\   blue  ...  ...  ...  ...        66 

Vase,  nearly  cylindrical  shape,  enamelled  with 
peony   plants  and   bamboo  growing   bj    10.  ks 
in    green,    aubergine,     etc.,    on    appli 
ground         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...     134 
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Pottery  and   Porcelain — continued.  page 

K'ang   Hsi — continued. 

Vase,    square  shape,   four   sides   decorated   with 
flowers  in  green,  yellow,  aubergine  and  white 

on  black   ground 134 

Kuan  Chun. 

Bowl,   small   brown   unglazed   foot    rim,   interior 
decorated   pale  grey   lavender  ...  ...  ...       60 

Plate,    raised    everted    rim,    purple    splashes   on 

blue    ground  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        66 

Vase,  bottle  shape,  lavender,  lower  part  attached 
perforated   stand    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       66 

Water-pot,  lotus  bud,  lavender-blue  glaze  decora- 
ted three  purple  scroll  splashes  of  S  shape  ...       66 

Kwan  Yin.     Vase,  famille-verte       67 

Ming. 

Bottles,      modelled      with     bamboo,     enamelled 
with    flowers    (two)  ...  ...  ...  ...      133 

Horses,  black,  harnessed  with  aubergine  saddles 

(pair)  133 

Potiche,     inverted     baluster     shape,     decorated 
peacocks   on   violet   blue  ground  ...  ...      140 

Vases,     covers     and     stands     (three),     modelled 

with  bamboo,    enamelled   with   flowers  ...      133 

Wine  jar,  compressed  globular  shape,  modelled 
birds    and    branches   round   centre,    enamelled 

purple,  etc.,   on  turquoise   ground       133 

Wine     jar,     globular     shape,    decorated     cranes 
and    lotus,    enamelled   turquoise,   yellow,  etc.        133 
Pai    Ting.     Bowl,    deep,    circular    shape,    interior 

incised  with  a  scrolling  floral  design  ...  ...       66 

Te  Hwa.     Buddha,  seated  in  the  Dhyana  Mudra 

attitude        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       66 

Ting.         Saucer-dish,    carved    dragon     chasing     a 

flaming  pearl,    ivory  white   glaze  ...  ...       66 

Ting-Yao.         Dish,     deep    saucer     shape,    carved 

aquatic  weeds  and  a  pair  of   Mandarin  ducks       66 
Tz'u.     Wine  jar,  short  neck,  wide  mouth,  decora- 
ted  ladies   and   children  in   green  and  red    ...       66 
T'zu  Chou. 

Vase,  baluster  shape,  cream,   decorated   peonies 
in   tomato   red    and   iridescent  green   ...  ...       66 

Vase,  elongated  oviform  shape,  decorated  floral 
pattern  in  black  on   white  ground       ...  ...       66 

Yung  Ching.     Vases  and  covers,   enamelled   three 
vases  of  flowers   on  white  ground,   ruby   lam- 
brequin-shaped    panels,     covers     surmounted 
by   figures  of  Kylins  (pair)        ...  ...  ...      134 

Chinese   Unclassified. 

Dinner  service,  blue  and  gold  borders,   119  pieces       67 
Dinner    service,   enamelled    peonies   and    fir   trees, 

86    pieces    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       67 

Copeland.        Dessert     service,      painted      group     of 

flowers,   green   and  gilt   borders,  4r   pieces   ...      140 
Damascus.     Wine   ewer,    16th  century  ...  ...      139 

Dresden.     Ducks,     mounted    as     three-light    candel- 
abra (pair)   ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  ...      139 

Gabri.     Dish,    covered    turquoise     glaze,     ioth-nth 

century         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      140 

Gubbio.      Dish,    painted    coat-of-arms,    probably    by 

Maestro   Giorgio  Andreolio        ...  ...  ...      140 

Hispano-Moresque.        Dish,    gold    lustre,    decorated 

Mock-Arabic    characters    and    coat-of-arms    ...      140 
Lowestoft.        Plaque,     inscribed      "Ann     Redgrave 

Horn    Jany.    ye    2D    1 704  "  353 

Palissy.         Dish,    border    pierced     with     interlaced 

cyphers  of   Henri   II 140 

Persian.     Jar,  moulded   in    relief  under  a   lapis  blue 

glaze,    14th    century  ...  ...  ...  ...      140 


Pottery    am)    Porcelain     continued. 
Peruvian. 

Water-bottle,    globular,  painted   grotesque    winged 

monsters,  double  spout,    Nazca  polychrome... 

Water-bottles,     red,    brown    and     cream,     handle 

and    spout,    Truxillo    pottery    (lour)    ... 
Warrior  wearing  headdress,   ligure  of  a   ... 
Rayy.     Court    bowl,    cobalt    blue,     turquoise,    gold 

and    black    ... 
Robbia,   Delia. 

Plaque,    moulded    Virgin    kneeling    in     adoration 

of  the   Child  

Roundel  of   the   Virgin  and   Child    in    frame  com- 
posed of  fruit  and    flowers 
Saint  Porchaire   faience. 

Ewer,  funnel-shaped,  handle   figure  of  a   Satyr    ... 

Fruit   dish,   formed    three    tiers,    polygonal   shape 

Sevres.     Girl  and   Cupid,   in  biscuit  porcelain  (pair) 

Urbino.     Tazza  plate,  lustred  at  Gubbio,  painted  in 

vivid    colours  by   Francesco    Xanto   Avelli   da 

Rovigo,    1533  

Vincennes.        Jardiniere,    painted    with    a    Boucher 
subject    of    children    in    blue    and    flesh    tints, 
landscape    at   back    by    Dodin,    1754   ... 
Wedgwood.     Pew    group 
Worcester. 

Dessert     service,     flower    sprays     on     apple-green 

ground,    62    pieces 
Dessert  service,   flowers  on   a   scale-blue   ground... 
Dessert  service,  painted  exotic  birds  and  branches, 

narrow  dark  blue  borders,  53  pieces  ... 
Mug,   painted   floral   medallions  on    green    ground 
Vases  and  covers,  hexagonal,  painted  dragons  and 
flowers    (pair) 
Properties  Dispersed. 

Alexander,  William   Cleverley   ... 
Anhalt,    Ducal    house   of 
Bennett,   The   late   Arnold 

Burke,  The   late   Sir   Henry  Farnham  

Burns,   The   late   Walter    S.   M 

Curzon   of   Kedleston,    The   late   Marquess  ... 
"  Drakelow  " 

Erhardt,   The  late  H.   C 

Gresley,    Sir    Robert 

Hamilton,    The  late   Duke  of    ... 

Hastings,    Lord     ... 


353 

353 


67 
67 

'30 
130 
I3«) 


67 


66 
434 
280 

66 
130 
207 
207 
136 


Hirsch,    Henry 
Keppel,    Major   W.    G. 
Kyd,  The  late  John   X. 
Lichtenstadt,    The    late 


279 

133,134 

136,137 

,   of    Pitcastle,   Perthshire...     281 

Mrs 65,67 

Sculpture  and  Carving. 
Benin.     Ivory    tusk 

Coptic.     Virgin,   carved   on    wood    panel 
Falconet,    F.    P.         Cupid,    seated     on     the    clouds, 

marble 
Falconet  (School  of).     Seated  female  figures,  nude, 

on    marble   pedestals    (pair) 
Houdon,  J.  A. 

Diderot,  bust  in  marble 
Voltaire,   bust    in    marble 
Italian.     St.  George,   coloured   and    gilt  wood  figure 

in    armour,   late    15th    century    ... 
Mihrab,    carved    Cufic    inscriptions,    etc.,    by    Abul 
Qasin    at    Harran,    Yazd,    marble,     <m    (A. 13. 

"38)  

Reredos.     Scenes  from   the  life  of  Christ,  alabaster, 

isth    century  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     138 


354 

67 


68 


138 


13') 


Index 


Silver — continued. 

Makers  and  Makers'  Marks. 

AD,  linked  with  a  pellet  above  and  crescent  be- 
low, in  shaped  shield.  Goblet,  with  cylin- 
drical cup,    1656   ... 

Adam,    Charles. 
Caster,    1716    ... 
Casters    (pair),    1713  

AH,  cinquefoil  above,  crescent  below.  Sweet- 
meat box,  oval,    1670 

AR  with  three  pellets  and  a  mullet  in  a  shaped 
shield.     Sweetmeat    box,    engraved,    1679 

Bartermann,  Johannes,  Augsburg.  Wine  foun- 
tains and  covers,  engraved  monogram  of 
Anhalt,    r6go    (pair)  

Biller,  Albrecht,  of  Augsburg.  Toilet  service  (34 
pieces),    Breakfast    set    (8  pieces),   c.    1700    ... 

Birkby,  James,  Hull.  Posset  pot  and  cover,  en- 
graved   coat-of-arms,    c.    1650    ... 

Boulton,  Thomas,  Dublin.  Porringers  (pair)  and 
tazze,  engraved   Chinese   design,    1699 

Buchs,  St.  Petersburg.  Tea  service,  Louis  XVI. 
design,    gold,    1799 

C  interlaced.     Casters,  cylindrical   (three),   1693... 

Chapman,  Daniel.  Trencher  salt-cellars,  1729 
(pair)  

CO  with  two  cinquefoils  on  a  shield.  Forks, 
two-pronged,    dog    nose    ends,    r6g7    ... 

Coles,  Laurence.  Spoons,  rat-tailed,  shield  top 
handles    (six),    r67g 

Cooper,  Mathew.  Trencher  salt-cellars,  octago- 
nal,    I  721      ... 

CR  monogram.     Beaker,    1637  

Crescent    and    T.     Maidenhead    spoon,    1601 

Cuthbert,  John,  Dublin.  Covers  to  Porringers 
(pair),    1685 

Darkeratt,  W.     Punch  bowl,   1729  ... 

D  enclosing  C.  Apostle  spoon,  figure  of  St. 
Philip,    1634  

Edinburgh.     Dredger  

EG.     Tankard,    engraved    arms,    1678 

ET  with  crescent  below  in  shaped  shield.  Porrin- 
ger and  cover,  engraved  tulips,  1659  ... 

Felone,   Edward.     Salver,  circular,   i74r    ... 

FL  with  bird  below  in  a  heart.  Posset  pot  and 
cover,    1665 

Fruit  slipped,  A.  Steeple  cup  and  cover,  in- 
scribed "  Elizabeth  Montague,"  etc.,  silver- 
gilt,     1604    ... 

Garthorne,  Francis.  Monteith,  inscribed  "  Ruff- 
ler  on   Killingworth  Moor,"  etc.,   1706 

Garthorne,  George.  Ewer,  silver-gilt,  lip  en- 
graved   royal    cypher   and    arms 

German. 

Beaker    and    cover,    Gothic,    surmounted    figure 

of  St.   Sebastian,  early  16th  century  ... 
Camel   with  a  monkey  on  its  back 

Chalice  and  paten,  15th  century 

Tankard  and  cover,  engraved,  cover  surmounted 
small   figure   of  man   holding   horseshoe,    1554 

Gibbons,  Edward.  Pepper  pot,  moulded  cover, 
scroll   handle,    1726 

Gignac,    Benjamin.     Fruit    basket,    circular,    1744 

Green,  J.,  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Candelabra  (pair) 
and  Candlesticks  en  suite,   1800  

Gurney,  Richard.     Teapot,   globular-shaped,    1746 

H  in  a  shaped  shield.  Tankard  and  cover,  chased 
Holbeinesque  heads,  early  16th  century, 
German 


207 
205 
205 

434 
434 
6s 


434 

205 

206 
206 
335 


335 

206 


205 
65 


206 
205 

355 


200 
355 
434 


ILVER. 

Makers,  and   Makers'   M.a.iks— com 

HB    linked,    with    mullet    below.      Porringer    and 

cover,    1664  

Heme,  Lewis,  and   Francis  Butly. 

Salver,  circular,  engraved  coat-of-arms,    1764  ... 

Toilet    service,    embossed     and     chased,     se\en 

pieces,   toilet   mirror   made  to  match,    [761    ... 

Herries,    George,    Edinburgh.     Spoon-,,    engraved 

initials  on  bowls   (pair),    1590   ... 
IIM  linked,  with  mullet  below.      Bell-salt  in  three 

divisions,   engraved   flowers,    1617 
HT    crowned.         Tankard,    flat    cover,    engraved 

arms,    1690 
IG,  with   crescent  below   and  crown   above.     Por- 
ringer,   1667  

II  with  a  pellet  between  and  a  fleur-de-lys  below. 

Porringer    and    cover,    Chinese    design,    1685 

IM    with    a    bear    below.         Trencher    salt-cellar, 

cylindrical  shape,    spreading   loot,    1635 
Inglis,   Robert.     Cups,  one  handle    (pair),    1701... 
IR,    with    crown    above    and    mullet   below    in    an 
oval.     Tankard,  fiat  cover,  scroll  handle,  16S9 
IS  linked   in  a  dotted  oval. 
Porringer,    engraved,    167 1 

Tazza,    engraved,    1671        

IS   monogram   in  a  dotted   oval. 
Goblet,  with  cylindrical   cup,    1681 
Tankard     and     cover,     bifurcated     thumb-piece, 

tankard    1676,    cover    1663  

IS  with  a  pellet  and  cinquefoil  in  a  shaped  shield. 


205 
65 
335 
355 
206 
207 

2C.6 


355 

20») 


65 


Porringer    and    cover, 

1685  

Jackson,   Jas.      Potato    rin<. 
King,    David,    Dublin 
Lamerie,  Paul. 

Bread  basket,  oval,    173 
Tea-kettle   on   stand,   wil 
Trays,     oval,     engraved 
(pair),     1729 

Waiters  

Wall-brackets,    surmount 


silver-gilt,     engraved 


razza 


1  lamp,    1728   .. 
monogram     D 


ed    by    coronets 
Sweetmeat  dish 


(>5 
(four). 


1699.. 


LC  with  a  crown  abo 

Leach,  J.     Cups,  silver-gilt,  twisted  snake  handles 

(pair),    1701 
Lindenberger,    Charles,    Nuremberg.        Pineapple 

cup,    silver-gilt,    16th  century    ... 
M    with   a   bunch    of    grapes   and    two   pellets    in    a 

shaped    shield.     Tankard,    1072  

Maundy,   Thomas. 

Bowl,    embossed,    1638 

Sweetmeat  dish,  1637  

MH     monogram     (probably     Mathaus     Hopherr). 
Cups,      parcel-gilt,      bowls     engraved     scriptural 

quotations    (set    of    six),     1 548 

MS.     Dredger  

Nelme,  Anthony. 
Monteith,   1701 

Sconces  (four),  embossed  and  chased,  engraved 
arms  1st   Earl   of  Darnley,    1704 
NL.     Cup  and  cover,   i(>cji>  ... 
NR.     Bell  salt,  in  three  divisions,  engraved,  tsgi 
Parker  and  Wakelin. 

Fntree    dishes    and    covers,    oval.      Dishes    1770, 

Covers   1802    (set  of   four)  

Soup     tureens,     covers     and      liners,     oval,      177" 
(Pair)  


205 
207 
35  5 

205 
205 

206 

434 

355 


434 

-•05 


205 
20S 


2  ofi 
206 


.•Sj 


355 
355 
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Sim  er — continued. 

Makers,  and  Makers'   Marks — continued. 

VI)   with    pellets    above    and    a    cinquefoil    below. 

Porringer,    1663    ... 
Pemberton,  Benjamin.     Chester  cock-fighting  cup, 

tumbler  form,    1726 
Phillips,    John,    of    Dublin.     Toilet    service,    em- 
bossed  and    (based,   ten   pieces,    1680  ... 
Plummer,     James.         York     tankard,     decorated 

small  medallions    illustrating  The  Temptation 

of   Eve,   etc.,   1649  

Pyne,    Benjamin.     Montcith,    inscribed    "  Rufller 

on  Doncaster  Course,"   etc.,  1704 
R,    pellet  below    in   shaped  shield.     Flagon,   scroll 

handle,    spreading   skirt    foot,    1683    ... 
RA,    mullet    and    two    pellets    below.      Sweetmeat 

dish,    1660   ... 
RF    with   five  pellets.     Tankard,    engraved   arms, 

j66i  

RS,   star  above.      Sweetmeat   dish,    1664    ... 

RS,    two    mullets    in    a    shaped    shield.     Tankard, 

handle    pricked    with    initials,    1660    ... 
Salmon,    Robert.     Entree    dishes    and    covers    (set 

of  four),   1792 
SH   linked   in  dotted  circle.     Porringer,  engraved 

Chinese  design,  1682 
SR,    cinquefoil    below.        Wine    cup,    cylindrical 

bowl,   trumpet-shaped   foot,    1664 
SR,  cinquefoil  and   pellets  below.     Porringer  and 

cover,  inscribed  "  Ashby  Maske  on  St.  Marke 

Day,"    1664 
ST   linked.      Bell  salt,    parcel-gilt,   engraved,    1607 
Stanley,     Anthony,     Dublin.     Dish,    circular,    en- 
graved   coat-of-arms,    17 15 
Storr,    Paul. 

Ice-pail,  formed  as  copy  of  Warwick  Vase,  1812 
"Warwick"  Vase,  George  III.  ... 
Swiss.     Guild     Mace,     German     inscription,     en- 
graved coat-of-arms,    17th    century        

TC  monogram. 

Alms  dish   (1687)        

Tankard,    Charles    II.,    engraved    coat-of-arms, 

1683  

Terry,    F.     Rose-water   ewer  and  dish,  silver-gilt, 

chased    dolphins,  Tudor  roses,    1618   ... 

Timbreli,    Robert.     Bleeding  bowl,    1706 

TK    with    two    mullets.      Tankard,    scroll    handle, 

1660 
Triangle  intersected  with  three  pellets  in  a  shaped 

shield.      Sweetmeat    box,     silver-gilt,     1598    ... 
TS  monogram.     Bell-salt,   in  three  tiers,  on  three 

ball    feet,     1600      

Turner,    Edward.      Sugar    basin    and    cover,    1722 
Wakelin  and  Taylor.     Ice-pails  and  liners,  arms  of 

4th  Ear]  of  Darnley,  1788,  1791   (four) 
WG,  trefoil  below.     Tankard  and  cover,  engraved 

arms    Moseley    of   Great    Glenham,    1670 
Wickes,    George.     Tea-kettle,     tripod    stand     and 

lamp,  engraved    arms,    1742 
Willaume,    David.         Bowl    and    dish,     en    mite, 

fluted,    engraved  arms,    1728     

Wood,   Edward. 


Trencher    salt-cellars, 
Trencher    salt-cellars, 

Trencher     sail  <  ellars, 


1727 
1729 
1738 


WR,    pellet    and    circle    below.      Sweetmeat    dish, 
with    initials,    1651  


WW  with  two  mullets  and  five  pellets 

and    cover,    1674    ... 
X   in  a  heart.      Tiger-ware    jng,    i5gg 


Porringer 
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206 
355 

206 

205 

65 

206 

205 
206 

355 

65 

205 

206 


434 
205 


355 
65 
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206 

355 
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205 

205 

206 

205 
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65 
65 
65 
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Silver — continued. 
Reigns. 

Anne,  Queen. 

Chocolate   pot 

Tazza 

Teapot 
George   I.     Waiters,   square  (pair)  ... 
George   II. 

Dessert  forks,  three-prong  (five)  ... 

Dinner  plates   (set  of  twelve) 

Kettle  

Sugar  bowl  and  cover 

Table    forks    (set   of  twelve) 

Teapot,    bullet    shape  

Teapot,  pear  shape  ... 

Tray,    oblong,    two-handled 

Waiter  

George  III. 

Caddies    (pair)  

Caddies  and  spoons,  gilt  (pair)   ... 

Coffee  set  with  teapot  and  stand  ... 

Soup   tureen    ... 

Soup  tureen   and    liner 

Tea   tray,    two-handled 

Tea  urn 

Tray,    oval,    two-handled    ... 

Urn,  lamp  and  stand  

George    IV.     Meat    dishes    (pair)    ... 
Georgian. 

Candelabrum  k    ... 

Tea  and    coffee  service 
William    III. 

Candlesticks,    square    bases,    chased    lion    head 
decoration,    engraved     coat-of-arms     ... 

Spoons,    silver-gilt,    clip    top    (set  of   twelve) 
Years. 

1602.     Rose-water   dish   and  ewer  ... 

1604     Steeple    cup    and    cover,    inscribed    "  El 

beth  Montague,"  etc.,  silver-gilt 
161 1 .  Cup  and  cover,  silver-gilt  ... 
1638.  Chalice  ... 
1640.  Wine  cup,  Y-shaped  bowl,  baluster  stem 
1650.  Candlesticks,  pillar  with  circular  drip 
pans   on  round   bases  (pair) 

1667.  Porringer,    two-handled 

1668.  Caudle  cup  and  cover 
1682.     Dish,   raised   escallop  edge   ... 
1684.     Porringer,   two-handled 

1688.  Candlestick    (Chamber) 

1689.  Casters,    cylindrical     ... 
1695.     Candlesticks    (pair)     ... 

1702.  Tazza,   octagonal 

1703.  Coffee   pot 

1705. 

Candlesticks,     classical     columns     on     octagona 
bases    (pair)  

Trencher  salts   (pain 
1710.     Sugar    basin 
1714.     Caster,  octagonal 
1717.     Bleeding    bowl 
1720.     Dessert    spoons,    rat-tail    (nine) 
1722.     Dredger  


724. 

Muffineer 
Trays,    engraved 
Glenham   (pair) 


o)    Moselej    of    Great 


434 
205 

2n^ 

335 
43* 
355 

2nd 
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Silver-    continued.  page 

Years — continued . 
1725. 

Salver                ...          ...          ...          ...         ...          ...  206 

Salvers,   square    (pair)          ...          ...          ...          ...  65 

1727.     Dredger,     cylindrical             6s 

1720.      Sauce-boats,    shaped    borders    on    oval    feet 

(pair)              207 

1732.     Pepper  pot,    kitchen    ...          ...          ...         ...  434 

1 74 1.     Table  forks,  three-pronged   (twenty  two)   ...  65 

1755.      Dredger,    cylindrical 206 

1 76 1.     Cream  jug,  formed  as  cow 355 

1763.  Sauce-boats,    shaped     gadroon    borders     on 
three  shell  feet       207 

1764.  Cream  jug,  formed  as  cow 355 

1767.     Dishes,   fan-shaped    (lour),    engraved    arms 

of  4th  Earl  of  Darnley  ...         ...         ...         ...  355 

1781.     Entree    dishes    (two)    and    covers    ...          ...  20(1 

17S4.     Candelabra,    gadrooned    borders,   branches 

for    two  and    three    lights  each    (four),    1784...  355 
i-NS.      Marrow    scoop,    pickle     spoon     and     sugar 

spoon             ...         ...          ...          ...         ...         ...  63 

1700.     Candelabra,    silver-gilt,    branches    for    two 

lights    (lour)            65 

1 7g2.     Snuff  mull,  ram's  horn,  with  silver  mounts, 

engraved       66 

1 S 1 5 .     Cover  ot  entree  dish  ...         ...         ...         ...  206 

1823.     Entree    dishes    and   covers    (two)    ...         ...  206 

Si  u.NKn  Glass. 
English. 

Alice    Thame,   with   two   sons  and  three  daughters  354 

Anne    Danvers    and    daughters    kneeling    ...          ...  354 

Charles  Howard,   1st  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  his 

wife   Catherine,    17th    century    ...          ...          ...  354 

Lady  Anne   Verney   and  two   sons,    155S   ...         ...  354 

Richard     Verney     and     sons     kneeling     before     a 

prayer    desk             354 

Shield   of   Edmund    Verney    and    Elizabeth    Field- 
ing,   his   wife         354 

Shield  of  Richard  Verney  and  his  wife  Anne  Dan- 
vers                  354 

Southwell    impaling    Howard,     16th    century        ...  354 

Verney   impaling  Lucy,    16th  century          ...          ...  354 

Verney   impaling   Raleigh,    16th   century   ...         ...  354 

( ierman. 

Ascension             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  353 

Child   Jesus    disputing    with    the    doctors,    etc.    ...  355 

Crucifixion            ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  355 

Crucifixion    and    Entombment,    our    Lord    appear- 
ing   to    Mary     Magdalen             355 

Espousals  of  our   Lady  and    St.  Joseph,   etc.       ...  355 

Stamps. 
Gambia. 

4d.  pale  brown,   1874  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  68 

6d.   deep  blue,    1S74     ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  68 

Nyasaland.     ,£1    blue,    i8q6       68 

Textiles. 

Ghiordes.     Prayer    rug    ...          ...         ...          ...          ...  353 

Ispahan.     Carpet,    16th   century            ...          ...          ...  .1^.2 

Morris,    William,    panel.     The    Primavera,    [896    ...  138 
Persian. 

Carpet,    16th   century    ...          ...          ...          ...          •■■  .\^2 

Carpet,    floral   design,   on  cream   and    red    ground  353 
Carpet,    hand-woven   vases   of    flowers    worked    on 

pale  blue  field  in  shades  of  green,  brown,  etc.  130 

Rug,    16th   century       35* 


fEXTILES  PAGK 

Savonnerie      <  Iarp<  t 
Ecclesiastii  al. 

Altar     frontal     deputing    death    ol    St.     Clara, 

rounded    bj     Royal    personages    and     Saints, 

South  German,    15II1  century    ...         ...         ...     137 

Aiiar    frontal   embroidered    scenes    from    the   Life 

oi  Christ,  South  German  or  Swiss,   159a  1  ;7 

Needlework. 
1504.     Panel  oi  petit-point  needlework,  Jacob  and 

Other  scriptural  and  hunting  subjects  ...  ...      552 

Anne,    Queen. 

Chair  seat  and  back,  gros-point,  (lower  brun  hes 

on   red  ground        ,;  , 

Panel,    Chinese    design    in   gros-    and    petit-point      353 
Charles     1.         Panel    of    petit-point    needlework, 

Samson  ami   the  I. ion,    in   a  varied   landscapi 
Charles     II.     Casket    covered     wnli    embroider] 

worked  with  Abraham's  Sacrifice,   Kings  and 

Queens,    etc.  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...      $53 

Janina  panel,  needlework,  tloral  designs  and  Tur 

kish    figures,    birds    and    animals    in    coloured 

silks  

Petit-point    needlework     panels,     Historj     i'l    Abra 

ham     (two)  353 
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WILLIAM  PALMER:  A  FORGOTTEN  ARTIST 

By   C.    K.   ADAMS 


On  the  opposite  page  is  reproduced  in 
colour  a  portrait  of  a  young  man,  whose  great 
charm  the  painter  has  with  such  skill  conveyed 
on  his  canvas.  This  attractive  work  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  and  is  included  in  their  Exhibition  of 
Recent  Acquisitions.  It  measures  15J  inches  by 
12J  inches,  and  is  painted  on  a  twill  canvas.  The 
long,  black  hair  is  very  thinly  painted,  the  face 
has  a  slightly  chalky  appearance,  the  semi- 
transparent  white  lawn  shirt  frill  stands  out  against 
his  bottle-green  coat  and  the  pale  bluish-green 
background.  The  whole  effect  is  rather  French. 
Is  it  Vigee  Lebrun's  work,  of  which  it  reminds 
one  ? 

R.  Woodman  engraved  the  painting  in  stipple 
and  line  for  the  subject's  brother's,  Joseph 
Cottle's,  Early  Recollections  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
published  in  1837.  Joseph  Cottle  prefixed  to  the 
volume  a  few  notes  on  the  portraits  reproduced. 
(One  wishes  that  more  authors  would  follow  his 
example  !)  Under  "  Observations  on  Portrait 
No.  6  "  he  states  : — "  This  portrait  of  the  late 
Amos  Cottle,  by  Palmer  (a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds),  was  esteemed  a  great  likeness,  although 
it  but  imperfectly  represents  one  of  the  finest  of 
human  countenances."  Inscribed  under  the  en- 
graving itself  is  "  R.  Woodman  Scl  /  Amos 
Cottle/From  a  Painting  by  Palmer  (1787)  in  the 
Possession  of  Mr.  Cottle." 

Amos,  who  was  four  years  older  than  Joseph, 
was  born  circa  1766,  and  attended  the  school  at 
Hanham,  four  miles  from  Bristol,  where  John 
Henderson,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later,  assisted 
his  father  in  the  teaching.  He  then  spent  three 
years  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner  at  Hull  before 


entering  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  His  trans- 
lation of  Edda  of  Scemond  into  English  verse,  bv 
which  Amos  Cottle  is  remembered,  was  published 
by  his  brother  Joseph  in  1797,  prefixed  by  a 
poetical  address  by  Robert  Southey.  Amos 
probably  did  not  work  from  the  original  Icelandic, 
but  from  a  Latin  version.  He  did  not  take  his 
B.A.  degree  until  1799,  in  the  year  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  chambers  in 
Clifford's  Inn  in  1800. 

Joseph  Cottle,  in  a  footnote  on  page  317  of 
his  Early  Recollections,  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the 
portraits  in  his  possession.     These  include  : 

"  12.  A  large  portrait  by  Palmer,  1786,  of  John 
Henderson. 

13.  A  small  ditto     Ditto     1786,  of  Ditto. 

14.  A  portrait*  18  inches  by  14.     Ditto,  [787. 

of  Amos  Cottle. 

15.  A  portrait  of  an  artist  by  himself,  small 

oval,  of  Wm.  Palmer. 

16.  A  portrait  of  the  Maid  of  the  ll.i\  Stack 

1786,  by  Palmer  oval,  12  inches  by  9." 
The  finding  of  this  list  made  it  considerably 
easier  to  discover  more  about  the  painter,  for  it 
gives  us  his  Christian  name  besides  mentioning 
other  works  by  him.  The  first  reference  I  en 
countered  in  Dictionaries  of  Artists  to  a  William 
or  W.  Palmer,  whose  dates  would  in.  was  in 
Graves'  Royal  Academy  Exhibitors,  Graves  lists 
the  undermentioned  works  as  being  exhibited  l>\ 

W.   Palmer  between    i;N.|  to   1700.        \'    leasl   one  ot 

the  paintings  exhibited  appears  in  Cottle's  list  ; 
[784.     203.   Portrail  of  a  veteran. 

228.   Portrait  of  .1  studenl .  1  rayon 
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1785.     in.  Portrait  of  a  young  gentleman. 
1 1 3.   Portrait  of  a  young  gentleman. 

i;N(>.  115.  A  natural  philosopher,  candle  light, 
a   sketch   in   crayons. 

1788.  154.  Portrait  of  Louisa,  the  celebrated 
maid  of  the  haystack.  See  the 
Tale  of  real  woe. 

1702.     591.  One    of   the    3rd    troop    of   native 
cavalry    belonging    to    the    East 
India  Company. 
O24.  One  of  Tippoo  Saib's  horsemen. 

179(1.     747.  Coolies  carrying  tea. 

From  1784  to  1786 
Palmer's     address     is  ^€*" 

given  in  the  catalogues  ^ 

as   14,   Mercer  Street,  0m  .__ 

Long    Acre,    in    1788  jr  I 

as    23,    Great    Queen  3. 

Street,  and  in  1796  as 
2,  Rood  Lane.  In 
17^2  he  is  catalogued 
as  an  honorary  exhi- 
bitor and  no  address 
is  mentioned.  In  all 
these  cases  only  the 
initial  letter  of  his  first 
name  is  given  in  the 
exhibition  catalogues, 
and  it  will  later  be 
seen  that  the  paintings 
exhibited  after  1790 
are  by  another  artist 
of  the  same  name. 

Joseph  Cottle,  in 
his  "  Observations  on 
Portrait  No.  6, "  quoted 
above,  speaks  of 
Palmer  as  being  a 
pupil  of  Reynolds,  but 
in  Leslie  and  Taylor's 
biography  of  Reynolds 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  pupil  of  this  name. 
I  wondered  at  first  if  he  could  possibly  have  been 
a  brother  of  Theophila  and  Mary  Palmer,  Sir 
Joshua's  nieces,  who  lived  with  him  for  many 
years  and  who  later  became  Mrs.  Gwatkin  and 
Lady  Thomond.  They  were  the  daughters  of  his 
sister  Mary,  who  helped  to  pay  the  premium  when 
Reynolds  was  apprenticed  to  Hudson,  and  who 
contributed  towards  the  cost  of  his  visit  to  Italy. 
We  know  of  one  brother  of  Theophila,  the  Rev. 
foseph  Palmer.  !!<•  was  a  favourite  of  Reynolds 
and  represented  him  al  Goldsmith's  funeral.     At 


Reynolds'  request  he  was  given  an  h 
Lord  Townshend  ;  this  request  being 
painter's  only  violation  of  his  rule  n 
opportunities    of    the    painting    roo] 
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favours  from  the  great.  Hut  if  William  Palmer 
was  another  nephew,  and  a  painter,  too,  it  seems 
odd  that  neither  Leslie  and  Taylor  nor  Northcote 
mentioned   him. 

In  my  search  after  the  artist,    I    turned  at   last 
to  Strickland's  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists.     If   I 
had   not   somehow   omitted   to  do  so   in   my   firsl 
search,  a  lot  of  trouble  would  have  been  saved. 
Strickland  records  that 
^^  1 'aimer   was    born    on 

November  i8th,  170;, 
.     '  .  .  and  died  on  July  26th, 

1790.  The  son  of  Alex 
ander  Palmer,  a  linen 
draper  in  Limerick,  he 
studied  at  the  Dublin 
Society's  school  and 
won  a  medal  for  figure 
drawingin  1 7S1 .  After- 
wards, going  to  Lon- 
don, he  became  a  pupil 
of  Reynolds,  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  a  prize-winner  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1784  and  17X5.  He 
returned  to  Limerick 
in  or  soon  after  1788 
and  commenced  prac- 
tice as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  oil  and 
miniature — incident- 
ally, it  may  be  men 
tioned  that  a  minia- 
ture by  him  was  lent 
to  the  Dublin  Exhi- 
bition of  1873.  He 
suffered  from  consumption,  had  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  died  at  Bruff  while  journeying  from 
Mallow  to  Limerick. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Perry,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  tor  fuller  information 
regarding  the  Society  of  Arts  competitions.  In 
1784  the  competition  won  by  Palmer  was  re 
stricted  to  persons  under  twenty-one.  His  draw- 
ing was  of  "  Mr.  Lloyd's  Cyder  Mill,"  a  piece  oi 
machinery    then    on    exhibition    in    the    Society's 
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the  models  of  John  Bacon,  Esq.,  R.A."  In  both 
years  his  Mercer  Street  address  is  given.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
I  was  allowed  to  inspect  the  register  of  R.A. 
students,  and  found  that  Palmer  was  entered 
there  on  October  ioth,  1783,  and  won  a  silver 
medal  in  1785. 

The  John  Henderson  (1757-88)  of  whom 
Joseph  Cottle  possessed  two  portraits  by  Palmer, 
was  a  prodigy  who  is  said  to  have  taught  Greek 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  later  to  have  been 
skilled  in  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. He  was  born 
near  Palmer's  own 
home  town,  Lim- 
erick, and  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Hen- 
derson, who  was  at 
one  time  an  itiner- 
ant preacher  under 
\V  e  s  1  e  y .  J  o  s  i  a  h 
Tucker,  the  econo- 
mist, and  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  hap- 
pened to  meet  him 
in  a  coach,  and  was 
so  impressed  by  his 
conversation  that 
he  sent  his  father 
a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  the  son  to 
receive  a  University 
education.  Hender- 
son accordingly 
went  to  Oxford, 
and  occupied  Dr. 
Johnson's  rooms  at 
Pembroke  College, 
meeting  Dr.  John- 
son on  his  visit  with 
Hannah  More  in 
1782.  Though  impressing  all  he  met  with  his 
remarkable  and  orderlv  memory  and  enormous 
fund  of  knowledge,  Henderson,  at  his  death  in 
1788,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  had  produced  no 
written  work.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
clouded  by  his  idiosyncracies.  One  of  Joseph 
Cottle's  two  portraits  of  Henderson  was  given  him 
by  Hannah  More  ;  this  he  bequeathed  to  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  where  it  now  hangs.  The 
engraving  here  reproduced  (No.  i.)  is  from  this 
portrait.  It  is  inscribed  as  "  Engraved  from  a 
Picture  painted  at  Hanham  by  W.    Palmer   [787 
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and    Published    May   30    [792,    by   James    Hogg 
No.  52  Berwick  Street,  London  "  :    no  engi 
name  is  given  on  the  print.     The  same  portrait 
was   engraved    (head  and   shoulders  only)    in     |. 
Cottle's  Malvern  Hills,  [829. 

The  other  engraving  illustrated  here  is  of  The 
Maid  <>/  the  Haystack  (No.  ii.),  whose  portrait, 
by  Palmer,  was  exhibited  in  1788,  and  was  later 
in  Joseph  Cottle's  possession.  She  was  an  un- 
fortunate mentally  deranged  girl  of  beauty  and 
refinement  who  was  found  under  a  haystack  at 
Flax  Bourton,  near 
Bristol.  She  re- 
fused to  be  lodged 
under  any  roof,  and 
was  fed  and  protec- 
ted by  the  people 
of  the  neighbour- 
hood until  Hannah 
More  and  some 
friends  placed  her 
under  the  care  of 
John  Henderson's 
father,  who  had 
given  up  his  school 
at  Hanham  and 
founded  a  mental 
home.  It  was  there 
presumably  that 
Palmer  painted 
er.  .1  Real  Tale 
of  Woe,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the 
Royal  Academy 
catalogue  and  under 
the  engraving,  is 
the  title  under 
which  I  lannah  More 
wrote  an  account  of 
the  "  Maid  o|  the 
I  taystack  "  in  St. 
James'  Chronicle 
soon  after  her  dis 
covery.  She  could 
never  be  persuaded 
to  relate  her  previous  history.  It  was,  however, 
discovered  that  she  spoke  German,  and  from 
occasional  hints  she  let  fall  she  was  believed  to 
be  a  Mile.  I. a  Freulen,  the  supposed  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  There  is  ., 
good  account  of  her  in  Henry  Thompson's  Lif 
of  Hannah  More.  She  died  in  1S00  m  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Possibly  these  few  notes  will  have  been  worth 
while  if  they  bring  to  lighl  other  paintings  oi 
equal  merit  by  this  gifted  young  artist,  whose  life 
was  cut    short    in    his   twenty-seventh   year. 
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News  recently  went  forth  that  "  John 
of  Gaunt's  Stables,"  at  Lincoln,  were  to  be 
demolished  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  garage, 
and  the  rumour  sent  a  painful  thrill  through  the 
antiquarian  world.  The  so-called  "  stables  "  is 
actually  the  ancient  Hall  of  St.  Mary's  Guild, 
which  Parker,  the  well-known  authority  on 
Mediaeval  Domestic  Architecture,  designated  as 
"  probably  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  range 
of  buildings  of  the  twelfth  century  that  we  have 
remaining  in  England."  The  destruction  of  so 
precious  a  place  would  have  been  little  short  of 
a  national  disaster.  Such  vandalism  was  un- 
thinkable !  Happily,  the  report  has  turned  out 
to  be  incorrect  ;  I  am  informed  that  the  structure 
has  been  scheduled  as  an  Historic  Monument, 
and  its  preservation  is  assured.  The  actual 
building  marked  out  for  demolition  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spacious  High  Street,  and  is 
said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  John  of  Gaunt's 
Palace,  of  which,  perhaps,  a  few  fragments  may 
be  incorporated  in  the  present  building.  A  great 
part  of  the  palace  disappeared  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Britton,  writing  about  the 
year  1806,  records  that : — "  This  was  the  '  goodly 
house  '  which  Leland  says  belonged  to  the  Suttons. 
Much  of  it  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1783. 
Some  foundations  were  dug  up  last  year,  by  the 
gentleman  inhabiting  the  adjoining  house,  who 
has  several  heads  and  grotesque  figures  of  stone 
fragments  of  the  palace."  Waifs  from  the  palace 
linger  here  and  there  in  the  city.  Principal  among 
these  is  an  exquisite  oriel  window  in  the  Decorated 
style,  contemporary  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
himself,  which  was  removed  from  the  rebuilt 
lire  in  1849,  an(l  inserted  within  the  enceinte 
oi  the  Castle  Gateway,  where  it  looks  entirely 
oul  oi  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  Another 
fine  window,  which  somehow  or  other  escaped 
destruction  and  lingered  in  the  reconstructed 
remains  oi  the  palace,  is  to  be  removed  and 
re  ere<  ted  in  a  position  nol  yel  dei  ided  on.  We 
iini-t  be  thankful  il  1  hese  scant  v  fragrm  ril  oi 
the  pala<  e,  where  Lan<  .1  t<  1  lived  with  his  third 
wife,  Cathi  iford,  an      pared  even   in  a 
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translated  form.  It  is  an  evil  to  transplant 
archaeological  rarities — such  as  Crosby  Hall,  from 
Bishopsgate  to  Chelsea — but  anyhow  it  is  a  lesser 
evil  than  total  elimination.  Local  associations 
may  be  shed  in  the  process,  but,  at  least,  some- 
thing is  saved. 

The  Norman  Guild  House,  popularly  known  as 
"  John  of  Gaunt's  Stables,"  was  probably  at  one 
period  of  its  existence  an  appanage  of  the  palace, 
though  actually  dating  from  a  much  earlier  period 
than  the  lifetime  of  "time-honoured  Lancaster," 
who  was  born  in  1340.  The  edifice  presents  a 
solid  front  of  masonry  towards  the  High  Street, 
pierced  with  a  noble  arched  door,  and  windows 
of  somewhat  later  date.  A  string  course  of 
sculptured  leafage  runs  along  the  facade,  which 
has  been  abbreviated  from  its  original  height. 
Within  the  enclosure,  for  many  years  used  as  a 
builder's  yard,  some  delightful  Norman  windows 
look  down  from  the  massive  walls.  They  are  of 
two  lights  each,  divided  by  an  impost,  and  one 
of  the  openings  retained  until  quite  lately  an 
original  wooden  shutter,  in  itself  a  fitting  of 
extreme  rarity.  The  buttresses  throughout  are 
of  the  flat  character  associated  with  the  Norman 
period  of  architecture.  Degraded  as  the  structure 
is  by  conversion  into  a  workshop  or  lumber  shed, 
and  encumbered  by  the  miscellaneous  litter 
necessarily  connected  with  a  builder's  yard,  its 
fine  proportions  are  yet  discernible.  Even  untidy 
heaps  of  stones,  bricks  and  iron  can  hardly  conceal 
t  hem. 

Other  historic  associations  than  those  connected 
with    John   of   daunt    are   attached    to   St.    Mary's 
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NO.    II. — TWO      VIEWS      OF     A      DOOR     WITH     OAK     PANELS     OF 
FRAMEWORK,      GEORGIAN 

FROM      "  JOHN      OF      GAUNT 


THE     FIRST     HALF     OF     THE     SIXTEENTH     CENTURY;      THE 
HERE      SHOWN      PARTIALLY      CLEANED 
S      STABLES,"      LINCOLN 


Guild  Hall.  In  1536,  a  rising  took  place  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  support  the  Catholic  insurrection, 
whiph,  however,  ended  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  fens  surrendering  their  weapons 
submissively  in  Lincoln  Market  Place.  But  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  gathered  ground,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Lincolnshire  contingent  were  unlucky 
enough  to  get  caught.     The  Abbots  of  Kirkstead 


and  Barlings  and  some  dozen  and  a  half  of  their 
confederates  paid  the  extreme,  uncomfortable 
penalty.  In  1537,  a  scaffold  was  erected  in  front 
of  one  of  the  windows  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and 
through  the  opening  Lord  Hussey,  foremost  among 
the  nobility  of  the  county,  and  an  accomplice 
in  the  rising,  stepped  forth  to  his  beheading. 
The    uxorious    Henry  VIII.    had    a    sharp    and 


The  Connoisseur 


speedy     way     of     dealing     with     promoters     of 
rebellion. 

According  to  Doyle's  Baronage,  about  this  time 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  held  the  office 
of  High  Steward  for  the  Lordship  of  Banbury 
(for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln).  Brandon  was  a 
devoted  adherent  to  his  royal  master,  to  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  borne  something  more  than 
a  chance  resemblance,  and  whose  sister,  Mary, 
"  the  French  Queen,"  he  married.*  Their  son 
and  heir,  Henry,  was  created  Earl  of  Lincoln  in 

*  See  Portrait  of  an  Ancestress,  by  F.  Gordon  Roe,  in 
The   Connoisseur  (December,   1930). 
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NO.      III.  —   (?)      HENRY      BRANDON,      EARL     OF     LINCOLN 

ENGLISH  FIRST      HALF     OF      SIXTEENTH      CENTURY 

AFTER    CLEANING 


1525,  when  still  a  boy,  but  died  before  lie  was 
out  of  his  teens. 

Not  many  months  ago,  a  heavy  door  covered 
with  dirt  was  dragged  to  Light  from  under  the 
accumulated  rubbish  which  clogged  up  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Guild  Hall, 
where  its  existence  had  been  intermittently 
recalled  to  mind  any  time  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  framing  of  the  door  was  of 
deal,  and  commonplace  of  aspect,  but  the  decora- 
tion of  its  panels  was  so  remarkable  that  an 
investigation  was  set  on  foot  to  enquire  into  its 
possible  history.  The  whole  piece  was  thickly 
coated  with  paint,  rendered  so  friable  by  age  and 
neglect  that  it  flaked  off  readily,  exposing  to 
view  the  oak  of  the  panels,  which  was  sound, 
and  as  hard  as  bronze.  Six  panels  are  to  be 
seen  on  each  side  (No.  ii.),  but  the  excessive 
weight  of  the  door  is  accounted  for  by  the  dis- 
covery that  they  are  actually  twelve  in  number, 
placed  back  to  back,  and  inserted  in  framing 
sufficiently  stout  to  enclose  them.  Evidently, 
these  panels  formed  part  of  a  wainscot,  or  wall 
fitting,  and  there  must  have  been  some  cogent 
reason  for  their  being  preserved  in  this  way  in 
a  Philistine  period  when  furnishings  in  such  a 
style  were  hardly  considered  worthy  of  notice. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  replete  with  interest. 

Six  of  the  panels  exhibit  heads  in  profile,  in 
which  the  craftsman  has  made  a  definite  attempt 
at  portraiture  ;  the  remaining  six  are  variations 
of  scrollwork,  all  in  the  style  of  the  Early  Ren- 
naissance,  plus  a  lingering  vestige  of  Late  Gothic 
in  the  spandrils  and  decorative  designs.  Under- 
neath the  imposing  bearded  head  on  No.  iv.  (see 
also  No.  ii.a)  is  featured  a  portcullis,  one  of  the 
Tudor  badges,  and  in  a  similar  position  beneath 
the  female  head  immediately  facing  him  is  a 
fleur  de  lys,  flanked  by  two  roses  on  stalks.  On 
No.  ii.^  appears  the  Rose  of  England,  enclosed 
in  a  cusped  and  crocketted  scroll.  No.  iii.,  on 
the  reverse  face  of  the  door,  shows  a  much  more 
youthful  face  than  any  of  the  others  ;  while  on 
the  two  lowest  panels,  enclosed  within  pa  re  hem  in 
scrolls,  are  respectively  No.  \i.k,  a  monogram 
formed  out  of  uprights  connected  by  love-knots, 
which  may  mean  any  of  the  letters  H,  M,  B  or  I 
combined,  and  No.  ii./,  a  shield  displaying  a  guild 
mark.  Obscured  by  the  Georgian  paint  which 
has  been  so  lavishly  employed  in  reducing  the 
two  distinct  kinds  of  wood  to  a  uniform  tint, 
fragmentary  traces  of  original  enrichment  in  the 
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NOS.      IV.      AND      V.— HERE     IDENTIFIED     AS     CHARLES      BRANDON,      DUKE     OF      SUFFOLK,      AND       MARY       TUDOR,       QT   I 
OF    FRANCE  ENGLISH  FIRST    HALF    OF    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY  SHOWN    PARTIALLY    CLEANED,    AMI)    AS    DISCOVER 


shape  of  gilding  and  colouring  may  be  discerned. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  head,  No.  iv.,  in  No.  ii.a 
panel  on  the  obverse,  was  intended  to  represent 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk  (the  likeness  to 
the  known  portraits  of  him  is  sufficiently  striking), 
accompanied  by  the  Tudor  badge  of  the  Port- 
cullis ;  while  No.  ii.b  was  Mary  Tudor,  his  wife, 
with  the  emblem  of  France  accompanied  by  the 
Roses  of  England  (No.  v.).  On  the  reverse  side, 
No.  ii.g  may  have  been  meant  for  their  youthful 
son,  Henry  (No.  hi.).  It  is  noticeable  thai  as 
regards  the  execution  of  the  portraits,  Nos.  iii. 
and  iv.   are  superior  to  the  rest. 

The  device  on  the  shield  was  probably  the 
Guild  mark  of  some  extinct  fraternity  for  whom 
the   panelling  was   constructed,   and   which    may 


have    enjoyed    the    patronage    of    the    Brandon 

family.  Acres  of  such  panelling  were  taken  down 
in  Georgian  days  and  cast  out  as  being  unsuitable 
to  more  classic  tastes.  In  this  instance  it  may 
have  been  thought  proper  to  retain  some  of  the 
principal  pieces  in  remembrance  of  their  asso 
ciations.  1  fence  their  inclusion  in  a  very  ordinary 
utilitarian  frame  of  deal,  and  the  application  of 
a  villainous  coating  of  paint  to  match  its  sur 
roundings.  Nevertheless,  as  typical  examples  of 
the  wood-carver's  art  of  the  firsl  half  oi  the 
sixteenth  century,  these  carvings  would  he  hard 
to  excel.  That  they  have  lain  undisturbed  for  so 
many  years  is  a  forcible  tribute  to  the  actuality 
that  the  age  of  discovery  as  regards  antiques  is 
by   no    means   dead. 


rm'iiiiicin     and     the       1 1  (or/locks 
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Most  English  art  Lovers  know  some  of 
John  Downman's  drawings.  It  is  many  years 
since  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  collected  a  mass  of 
valuable  information  about  the  artist  and  pub- 
lished it  in  a  volume  issued  by  The  Connoisseur 
in  1907.  Since  that  date,  a  certain  number  of 
fresh  facts  about  Downman  have  come  to  light, 
notably  in  the  Farington  Diary,  which  was  edited 
by  Mr.  James  Greig  for  the  Morning  Post. 

Downman  was  the  fifth  son  of  an  attorney,  who 
seems  to  have  been  of  Kentish  descent  ;  Down- 
man's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  Goodsend, 
who  was  private  secretary  to  George  I.  He  was 
born  in  1750,  and  was  educated  at  Ruabon,  in 
North  Wales. 
Having  studied 
drawing  at  Ches- 
ter and  Liver- 
pool, he  came  to 
London  in  1767 
and  received  les- 
sons from  Ben- 
jamin  W  e  s  t  , 
afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal 
Academy,  who 
was  noted  for 
his  readiness  to 
assist  young  ar- 
tists. Downman 
began  to  exhibit 
at  the  Free 
Society  of 
Artists  in  1768, 
entered  the 
Royal  Academy 
Schools  in  1769, 
and  exhibited  at 
the  Royal 
Academy  from 
1770.  He  mar- 
ried early,  but 
the  date  of  his 
wedding  and  the 
name  of  his 
wife  have  not 
been  discovered. 
Ir.  A.  J. 
'     showed 


iti  the  Tunes  Literary  Supplement,  December  26th, 
mis,  page  656,  Downman  and  his  wife  arrived 
at  Rome  in  February,  1774,  with  Wright  of  Derbj 

and  his  wife,  and  remained  till  June,  1775.  Rom 
ney  and  Ozias  Humphry  weir  there  about  that 
time.  According  to  the  tradition  gleaned  by 
Dr.  Williamson,  Downman  is  said  to  have  been 
seized  by  a  press-gang  and  forced  into  the  Navy, 
to  have  been  taken  abroad,  possibly  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  to  have  been  away  for  two  years. 
Having  at  length  gained  his  release,  he  is  stated 
to  have  returned  to  find  his  wife  and  children 
living  in  poverty  at  Cambridge.  The  entire  story 
of  the   kidnapping  is   doubted   by   Mr.    Finberg. 

What  is  certain 
is  that  by  1777 
Downman  was 
working  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he 
soon  found  em- 
ployment both 
among  those  as 
sociated  with 
the  University 
and  among  the 
townsfolk.  One 
of  his  earliest 
patrons  wis 
John  Mortlock 
(b.  1755^.1816). 
The  Mort locks 
have  long  been 
connected  with 
the  Cambridge 
district,  and  a 
member  of  the 
family  is  known 
to  have  owned 
land  at  Pampis- 
ford  in  1  55 ^  . 
John  Mortlock 
was  the  son  ol 
a  cloth  merchant 
and  for  a  tim< 
followed  the 
same  business  as 
his  father.  lh 
married,    at    the 

1.1   1  Ms,     Mi       MORTLOCK,     WHEN     A     GIRL     (SEE      NO.    X.)  age  of  t  Weil  t  \    '  'lie 
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ARY  ISABELLA,   DUCHESS  OE  RUTLAND 
if  JOHN  DOWNMAN,  A.R.A.,  1781 
elonging  to   Mrs.   Mortlock 


Prlnttd  />  ( ngland. 


Downman  and  the  Mart  lochs 


-JOHN      MORTLOCK,      SENIOR,      FATHER      OF      THE 
BANKER     (SEE     PLATE,    P.    53) 


REV.    JOHN    DAVY,  RECTOR    OF    LAVENHAM,   AND 
BROTHER-IN-LAW    OF    NO.    II. 


on  October  3rd,  1776,  Elizabeth  Mary  Harrison 
(b.  1756),  a  Kentish  heiress,  whose  arms  were 
placed  in  escutcheon  on  those  of  her  husband. 
He  founded  a  bank  at  Cambridge,  being  stimulated 
to  do  so  by  the  danger  of  sending  monev  to 
London  along  the  robber-infested  roads.  The 
bank  remained  in  the  Mortlock  family,  being  held 
successively  by  John  Mortlock's  son,  Thomas 
Mortlock,  and  the  latter 's  nephew,  Edmund  John 
Mortlock,  till  its  amalgamation,  not  very  many 
years  ago,  with  Barclay's  Bank. 

John  Mortlock  had  estates  at  Pampisford  and 
Little  Abington,  and  eventually  became  squire  of 
Great   Abington. 

Plates,  pages  53  and  41,  show  Downman's 
portraits  of  John  Mortlock  and  his  wife,  drawn 
probably  about  1777,  and  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Mortlock.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lias  owns  a  fine  oil 
portrait  of  John  Mortlock,  by  Downman,  which 
was  reproduced  in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur 
(December,  1921)  ;  it  was  painted  in  1779,  and 
is  thus  rather  later  than  the  drawing.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  features,  such  as  the  length  of 
nose  and  chin,  do  not  appear  to  tally  in  the  two 
portraits,  and  of  the  two  the  oil  painting  is  perhaps 
the  more  convincing.  Downman  is  said  to  have 
painted  three  versions  of  this  picture.     Mrs.  Lias 


also  owns  an  oil  painting,  painted  by  Downman 
in  1779,  of  Mrs.  John  Mortlock  and  her  eldest 
son;  it  was  reproduced  in  colour  in  Tm  (<>\ 
noisseur  (April,  1922).  In  this  case  the  drawing 
and  the  painting  agree  sufficiently  in  their 
delineation  of  the  features  of  the  lady. 

Several  other  members  of  the  Mortlock  familj 
were  portrayed  by  Downman.  No.  v.  is  a  drawing 
of  John  Mortlock's  mother,  Mrs.  John  Mortlock, 
senior,  nee  Ann  Davy,  who  married  in  1754  ;  it 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  an  excellent  rectangular 
oil  painting  by  Downman.  which  belongs  to 
Mr.  Clark-Kennedy. 

No.  iii.  depicts  Ann  Davy's  brother  (John 
Mortlock,  junior's,  uncle),  the  Rev.  John  Davy, 
senior  fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  who 
was  rector  of  I.avenham,  Suffolk,  from  [763  to 
1792,  and  died  in  the  latter  year.  He  doubtless 
saw  John  Constable  when  the  latter  was  at  school 
at  Lavenham.  No.  ii.  is  a  portrait,  by  Downman, 
of  John  Mortlock,  the  banker's  father,  who 
married  Ann  Davy  in  175.).  hut  it  looks  like  a  copy 
of  an  oil  portrait  ;  it  IS  probable  that  the  sitter 
was  dead  before  Downman  came  in  touch  with 
the  Mortlocks,  and  that  tin-  artist  was  asked  to 
complete  the  family  series  by  copying  an  oil 
painting. 
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No.    [V.— MRS. 
JOHN    DAVY,    NEE 

MORTLOt  K,      SISTER 


OF      JOHN 

MOF  I  I  I  >CK     M  NIOR, 

(NO.   II. i   .v   WIFE  OB    NO.    ill. 


John  Mortlock,  senior,  had  a  sister  (No.  iv.), 
who  married  his  brother-in  law,  the  Rev.  John 
Daw,  of  Lavenham  ;  a  contemporary  newspaper 
des<  ribed  her  as  "  an  amiable  lady  with  a  genteel 


fortune."     She  died  childless  and  left  her  money 
to  tlu    Mortlock  children. 

John    Mortlock,   junior,    the   banker,   had    five 
sisters,  who  are  shown   in  an   uncommon  group 
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No.    V. MRS. 

JOHN    MORTLOCK, 
N  K  E     A  N  N      I)  A  V  Y 


(No.    x.),   which   belongs   to   Sir   George    Lacon,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  ;   a  third  (cf.  No.  vi.)  became 

Bart.     The    girl    furthest    from    the    spectator  a  Mrs.   Roberts;    a  fourth,  Sarah,  (cf.  No.  viii.), 

appears  also  in  No.  i.     She  became  a  Mrs.  Skeeles  ;  married,    in    [783,    Edmund    Lacon    (afterward 

another  (cf.  No.  vii.)  married  a  Mr.  Mortlock,  ;ii  Sir  Edmund  Lacon,  Bart.),  of  Ormsby  1 1. ill.  neai 
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Yarmouth  :  she  was  his  second  wife,  and  died  in 
1829  :  of  the  fate  of  the  fifth  girl  .;-'.  N  .  ix.  . 
nothing  is  known.  One  of  these  portraits  was 
apparently  done  twice  by  Downman.  for  a  drawing 
by  him  which  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  February 
15th.  1022.  was  inscribed  :  "  Miss  Mortloek.  1  — 
Origl.  Eldest  sister  of  John  Mortloek  Esq.  Banker 
at  Cambridge. 
I  also  drew  her 
Mother  and  four 
Sisters  and  two 
of  this.** 

The  above 
series  of  por- 
traits by  Down- 
man  was  exe- 
cuted about 
[777-79.  An- 
other drawing 
by  him  is  here 
reproduced  in 
colour  (Plate,  p. 
it  is  rather 
later,  being 
dated  i7M.and 
does  not  strictly 
belong  to  the 
set  .  it  is  a 
portrait  of  Mary 
Isabella.  Duch- 
ess of  Rutland, 
a  daughter  of 
the  4th  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  and 
an  old  inscrip- 
tion at  the  back 
says  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the 
fourth)  Duke 
oi  Rutland  to 
John  Mortloek : 
the  two  men 
were  intimately 
acquainted. 
John  Mortloek. 
the  banker,  who 

represented  Cambridge  in  Parliament  in  17S4.  and 
was  for  many  years  the  chief  magistrate  in  that  town, 
died  at  Cambridge.  May  7th.  1816,  aged  sixl 
and   was   buried   a   week   later  -  ward's 

Church.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the 
Heads  01  Colleges,  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  in  their  academical  dross. 
savs  the  <-.  for  June.   1 : 

The  same  periodical,  a  month  later,  says  that 
"  Abington-hall.  lately  the  residence  of  John 
Mortloek.   esq.   and   now   rented   by   the   Earl   of 


No.    VIII. LAD?    I   W.  \      X.        SARAH    MOKTLOCK 


Chatham,  is  pleasant!;. 

from  the  village,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  and 
thrifty  plantations,  where,  during  the  sun 
evenings,  the  nightingale 

-     gs  darkling  :   and  in  sha  liesl  rt  hid. 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  1 

The  house  is  built  of  brick,  and  1    that  air 

•mfort  and 
opulence  which 
full 
meaning 
home  and  inde- 
pendence." 

D 1  wn  i 
subs  e  q  u e  n t 

■  ■ 
b  r  i  e  rl  y  s  u  m  - 
marised.  lb 
quickly  became 
we  llkno  w  n  . 
and  in  17S4  the 

s  J 

ed  by  Mr.  W.  1. 

Whitley  in  his 
book  on  Gains- 
boroug 
Downman"  lias 

made  the  most 
rapid  pr.  gi  — 
in  the  art  of  por- 
trait -  painting 
of  any  artist  w< 
remember,  and 
now  disputes 
the  palm  with 
the  hrst  pain- 
ters of  the  age.'' 
He  was  aln 
h a v i n g  diffi- 
culty in  getting 
his  drawings 
properly  si 
at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and 
he  complained 
of  the  same  thing  as  la: 
sivelyat  1"  wn  Mailing,  in  Kent.  Plymouth.  E> 

n,  and  Chester.  He  was  elected  an  \-- 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1705.  but  his  hopes 
of  becoming  an  Academician  were  never  fulfilled. 
In  1700  he  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Volunteers.  Joseph  Farington  mentions  him 
several  times  in  his  diary,  and  says  he  was  "  no 
-.at."  slow  of  comprehension,  and  a  ver\ 
moderate  drinker.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how 
children  he  had.     According  to  the  traditions 
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NO.    EX.— ONE  (  'I 
THE      MISSES     MORT- 
LOCK     OF      '  AMBRIDG 


TURED      Also      in 
THE    GROUP    IN    NO.   N. 


recorded  by  Dr.  Williamson,  Downman  was 
already  the  father  of  twins  in  1777,  and  in  his 
pedigree  oi  the  Downman  family  he  credits  him 
with  three  children  :    Charles  (losl  al  sea  ;    child- 


less), Damon  (childless),  and  Isabella  Chloe  (bum 
171)7),  who  married  in  1817  a  Wrexham  solicitor 
named  Richard  Mellor  Benjamin.  II  these  ac 
counts    are    correct    and    complete,    Charles    and 
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Damon  must  have  been  the  twins,  and  Isabella 
Chloe  must  have  been  born  twenty  or  more  years 
after  them.  According  to  Farington,  however, 
Downman  had  in  1804  a  daughter  aged  seventeen, 
and  a  son  aged  fourteen,  the  latter  being  a  promis- 
ing militarv  cadet.  Downman  married  twice  at 
least.  He  was  already  married  before  he  set  out 
for  Italy  in  1773.  His  second  (or  third  ?)  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Jackson  (1730  1803),  the 
celebrated  Exeter  composer.  She  was  described 
as  the  "  ugliest  and  most  forbidding  woman  in 
the  world,"  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was 
not  expected  to  live  a  year.  Downman  is  stated 
to  have  believed  that  she  would  leave  him  her 
fortune,  but,  according  to  Farington's  story,  she 
bequeathed  him  only  £300,  the  rest  going  to  an 
illegitimate  half-brother.  Her  death  at  Exeter, 
on  February  7th,  1808,  is  recorded  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 


Downman  appears  to  have  been  none  too  well 
off  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Farington  re<  ords 
that  he  lost  his  savings  in  an  East  India  specula- 
tion. 

After  living  for  a  time  at  Chester,  Downman 
resided  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  R.  M. 
Benjamin,  about  whom  Dr.  Williamson  gives  some 
particulars.  Benjamin  was  a  rake  and  a  spend- 
thrift, and  died  in  1823  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
having  already  had  four  children  by  his  wife. 
Downman  died  at  Wrexham  on  December  24th, 
1824,  leaving  "  the  whole  of  his  valuable  and 
elegant  works  to  his  daughter."  The  obituary 
notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  describes  him 
as  "  a  gentleman  endowed  with  every  talent  to 
adorn  this  world."     His  daughter  died  in    1840. 

For  much  of  the  information  about  the  Mort- 
locks, I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mortlock,  of  Great 
Abington. 


No.    X. THE  MISSES 

MORTLOCK  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
DAUGHTERS     OF     JOHN     MORT- 
LOCK,    SENIOR       (SEE      NO 
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For  the 
born  antiquary 
there  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  mediae- 
val brasses  that 
nothing  else,  how- 
ever his  other  in- 
terests may  cle- 
velop  or  his 
imagination  wan- 
der, will  ever  be 
able  to  hold. 
Brasses  have  been 
the  first  real  love 
of  most  anti- 
quaries ;  but  there 
are  others,  with 
not  the  student's 
specialised  know- 
ledge, who  feel 
something  of  the 
glamour  that 
emanates  from 
these  c  o  1  d 
memorials  in  brass 
and  lead  and 
enamel. 

It  requires  no 
conning  over 
Manuals  to  teach 
the  casual  visitor 
to  an  old  church 
wherein  lies  the 
fascination  of  these 
monuments.  A 
little  Latin,  a 
smattering  of 
Heraldrv,  and  a 
bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  Frois- 
sart,  the  Paston 
Letters,  and  per- 
chance a  few  of 
the  later  chroni- 
<  Lers,  and  the 
Lord   of   Bli<  kling 

like  others  who 

came    before    and 

im     stands 

befon     us    as    he 

lived,  m  steel  and 


I. — SIR  lAGWORTH,   LORD  OI    BUCKLING,  WHO   ] I 

BLICKLING,     NORFOLK 


latten,  velvet  and 
curbely,   flaunting 

his  crimson 
witli  silver  plates 
upon  a  gold  n  held 
(No.  i.).  Hie  jacet 
Nicholaus  d< 
worth,  Miles,  quon- 
dam dominus  </<■ 
Blickling,  qui  obiit 
....  die  mensis 
J anuarii,  anno 
domini  Millismo 
CCCC  prima ,  cu- 
jus  anime  (sic) 
propicietur  Pens. 
Amen."  So  the 
inscription  about 
his  tomb  once 
read.  He  has 
found  no  place  in 
our  national  Val- 
halla, the  Diction- 
ary of  National 
Biography,  such  as 
his  friends  and 
companions  in 
arms,  Manny  and 
Hawkwood,  Chan- 
dos,  and  Calverley 
and  Knollys  have 
found.  But  lie 
was  the  trusted 
friend  of  two  Kings 
of  England,  an 
ambassador  to 
Popes  and  Princes, 
the  leader  of  com- 
panies in  the  field, 
and  withal  a  stout 
man  at  arms  and 
a  cunning.  For 
was  not  he  the 
hero  of  that  small 
bickering  at  Ida 
veny,  when  hi 
w ith  thirtee n 
others,  foughl 
with  sixty 
Frenchmen  and 
1)  v  m  e  a  n  s  of 
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Mediceval  Memorial  Brasses 


certain  chariots,   which  he  made   use  of   for   his 

defence,  utterly  vanquished  them." 

The  Dagworth  brass  can  on  technical  grounds 
be  paired  with  the  celebrated  Felbrigg  brass  at 
Playford.  It  is  not  the  mere  general  resemblance 
between  them,  which  is  by  no  means  close,  that 
carries  conviction  of  their  common  origin.  Cer- 
tainty is  assured  by  such  minutice  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  rerebraces,  the  form  and  decoration 
of  the  swordhilts,  the  draughtsmanship  of  the 
polevns  and  the  lions  at  the  knights'  feet  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  vambraces  and  the  gauntlets. 
And  it  was  probably  somewhere  within  the  walls 
of  Norwich  that  the  workshop  stood  in  which 
they  were  graven.  Other  military  brasses  must 
be  assigned  to 
special  schools 
upon  the  less  cer- 
tain grounds  of 
general  style  and 
"  brushwork."  And 
the  fairly 
numerous  extant 
brasses  similar  to 
an  unknown  Pecok 
or  Peacock  (Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson  is  fol- 
lowed here)  in  St. 
Michael's  Church, 
St.  Albans,  sug- 
gest that  here,  too, 
was  an  atelier 
which  enjoyed 
some  local  reputa- 
tion (No.  ii.). 

The  very  marked 
differences,  both  in 
conception  and 
treatment,  so  fre- 
quently apparent 
between  examples 
of  the  same  class 
of  memorial  of  not 
only  the  same 
period,  but  the 
same  part  of  the 
country,  is  sur- 
prising. And  differ- 
ences in  costume 
are  often  no  less 
startling.  There  is, 
in  fact,  only  one 
circumstance  even 
more  amazing,  and 
that  is  the  fre- 
quency with  which 
brasses,     obviously 


by  the  same  hands  or  at  Least  emanating  from  the 
same  workshop,  arc  to  be  discovered  many  scores 
of  milc>  apart.  And  up  to  tin-  present,  though 
the  ma>s  of  literature  that  this  fascinating  study 
has  produced  would  fill  a  small  library,  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  the  surviving 
brasses  into  schools,  to  identify  the  work  of 
individual  craftsmen  and  to  determine  the  various 
centres  of  the  industry.  Nor  has  the  artisti< 
relationship  between  such  figures  a>  those  oi 
Robert  Parys  and  his  wife  of  circa  1379  at  Hilder- 
sham,  Cambridge  (No.  v.),  and  certain  stained 
glass  and  mural  paintings  of  the  same  period 
been  established. 

The  connection  between  some  commemorated 
merchant  and  one 
of  the  great  trading 
organisations  of  the 
period  is  frequently 
stressed  by  writers 
upon  this  subjei  I 
There  is  a  curious 
inscription  on  tin- 
brass  to  Drew 
Saunders,  of  Hi 
ingdon,  who  died  in 
1579,  that  states 
that  lie  belonged  to 
the  "  right  wour 
shipfull  companye 
of  merchauntes  ot 
the  Estaple  of  Eng 
land."  The  pres- 
ence of  "  Flemish 
brasses  "  in  the 
eastern  counties  is 
often  adverted  to  : 
but  the  indebted 
ness  direct  or  in- 
direct of  the  de 
signers,  if  not  the 
actual  engravers,  ol 

the    brasses    of    the 

late    fifteenth    <■<■" 
turv    to   the   devo 
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tyme   Mercer  and   Marchaunt 
Calys."  (No.  vi.). 

Both  Richard  and  Katherine, 
long  gowns  girded  rather  high.  '1 
is  guarded  with  fur  at  neck  and 
cuffs  ;  from  the  girdle  that 
encircles  the  waist  of  the 
husband's  gown  depend  a 
gypciere,  and  "  pair  of  beads." 
His  bonnet  is  flung  over  his 
right  shoulder,  showing  the  long 
scarf  that  was  attached.  The 
wife  wears  a  head-dress,  the 
counterpart  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  many  Northern  French 
and  Burgundian  portraits  of  the 
period.  And  both  figures,  in- 
stead of  clasping  their  hands  in 
prayer,  raise  them  in  ecstasy. 
The  figures  do  not  face  each 
other,  as  was  the  rule  on  later 
brasses  and  stone  monuments, 
but  the  wife  kneels  behind  her 
husband.  The  six  children, 
kneeling  behind  their  mother, 
bear  witness  to  the  compara- 
tively late  origin  of  this  brass. 
For  the  careless  engraver  has 
not  cut  away  the  groundwork 
behind  them.  All  the  daughters 
have  been  given  long,  flowing 
hair,  whatever  their  ages,  which 
some  authorities  believe  to  be 
a  sign  that  they  were  unmarried 
when  the  brass  was  made.  In 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  a  num- 
ber of  brasses  supposedly  be- 
longing to  a  local  school  which 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  the  engraver  of 
the  Amondesham  brass  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  all  emanated  from  the 
same  source.  The  brass  to 
Philip  Bosard  and  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  small  village  of 
Ditchingham,  Norfolk, 
is  almost  a  replica  of 
this  Middlesex  brass, 
the  position  of  the 
figures  alone  being 
lifferent. 


f   the   Stapyll   of 


lis  wife,   wear 
iat  of  the  wife 


The  inscription  on  the  Amondesham  brass  also 
deserves  notice  as  being  one  of  the  many  that  was 
saved    from   destruction  by  having  the  so-called 


"  1' 
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prayer  "   for  the  dead   obliterated.     In 

the  old  church  of  All  Hallows 
by  the  Tower  there  is  an  actual 
entry  in  the  account  hook  of 
l(>  shillings  being  paid  to  a 
man  for  removing  all  the 
offending  "  Popish  "  phrases 
from   the   brasses   there. 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  arc  something  like  450 
ecclesiastical  brasses  still  to  be 
seen  in  England  to  the  memory 
of  parish  priests,  fellows  of 
colleges,  nuns,  monks,  canons, 
abbots,  bishops  and  archbishops. 
And  every  one  possesses  some 
feature  to  stir  the  imagination 
or  to  quicken  a  desire  for 
knowledge  in  the  beholder. 
Sometimes  this  stimulus  will  be 
found  in  the  mutilated  inscrip- 
tion, tantalising  in  its  incom- 
pleteness; at  others  it  will  lie 
in  the  canting  rebus  upon  a 
cope,  some  decorative  motive, 
some  touch  of  heraldry,  or  in 
the  unusual  fashion  of  some 
garment. 

The    debts    which    legal    cos 
tume  both  past  and  present  may 
or   may   not    owe    to   academic 
raiment  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
and  indirectlv   at   that,   to   the 
vestments   of   the   Church,    will 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  argument 
for    generations    of    antiquaries 
vet   to  come.     The  kinship  be- 
tween  legal   robes,   such   as   are 
shown    on    the    brass    of    John 
N'ewdegate,    Sergeant  -  at  -  Law, 
Harefield,  Middlesex,  1528  (No. 
vii.),  and  the  academical  vesture 
as  exemplified   by  the  brass  of 
Nicholas    Wot  ton, 
LL.B.,  Rector  of  ( heat 
St.    Helen's,    Bishops- 
gate,     London,     14N2 
(No.    i\.),    and     those 

11  R,    SUSSEX,  . 
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show  that  this  connec- 
tion is  a  very  real  one. 
For  the  narrow-sleeved 
gown  and  the  furred 
hood  of  his  degree  worn 
over  an  invisible  cassock 
that  appear  on  Wotton's 
brass  are  essentially  the 
same  garments  as  the 
long  robe,  tabardum  ad 
medias  tibias  and  hood 
that  Newdegate  wears. 
Call  them  by  what 
name  you  will,  "  med- 
lee  "  them  till  their  wear- 
ers look  like  liveried 
servants  in  some  noble's 
hall,  yet  these  sergeants' 
gowns  are  still  in  their 
essentials  the  vesture  of 
academic  distinction. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enter  a  caveat  against 
drawing  any  too  definite 
conclusion  as  regards 
either  the  nature  or 
the  shape  of  almost  any 
garment  depicted  upon 
these  legal-ecclesiastical 
brasses.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  for  exam- 
ple, whether  the  tight- 
fitting  sleeves  so  often 
seen  at  the  wrists  are 
those  of  a  cassock  or  of 
some  garment  worn  be- 
neath it  ;  whether  the 
shorter  outer  garment 
shown  on  the  brass  of 
Sergeant  Newdegate  is  a 
sleeveless  tabardum  ad 
medias  tibias  exposing 
the  sleeves  of  the  long 
gown,  or  a  sleeved  gown. 

These  brasses  to  dead 
and  gone  pillars  of  the 
Church  and  State  are 
sometimes  not  wanting 
in  something  of  that  same  magic  that  haloes 
the  memorials  of  Dagworth  and  his  brothers-in- 
arms. For  those  whom  they  commemorate  were 
sprung  from   the   same  noble  earth.     And  it  was 


XO.      V.  ROBE] 

\y  1 1-  E 

HILDERSHAM, 


X      PARYS      AND 
CIRCA     l  37<) 
CAMBRIDGE 

tyrdom  on  June  loth, 
Eighth,  having  fallen  for 
lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passi 
the    lady    proving    coy, 


not  only  mitred  abbots 
and  proud  bishops  who 
left  their  mark  upon  the 
age  in  which  they  lived, 
but  men  also  of  less 
exalted  station.  John 
Mapilton,  Rector  of 
Broadwater,  Sussex,  was 
not  a  priest  only  ;  he 
was  a  justi<  c  of  the 
peace,  an  author,  and 
Chancellor  to  Joan  ol 
Navarre,  wife  to  Henry 
IV.  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster  (No.  iv.).  They 
bring  back  the  rise  or  fall 
of  noble  house>.  they  con- 
jure up  the  horror  of  long- 
forgotten  tragedies.  John 
Newdegate,  Sergeant-at- 
Law,  of  Moor  Hall, 
Harefield  (No.  vii.i.  was 
a  man  much  as  he  whom 
Chaucer  painted  :— 

Discreet  he  was,  and  of 
greet  reverence  : 

He   seemed   swich,    his 
wordes  weren  so  wise. 

Justice  he  was  fill  often 
in  assize, 

By  patent  and  by  pleyn 
commissioun, 

For  his  science  and  for 
his  heigh  renoun." 

When  he  passed  to  his 
account  in  1528,  he  left 
H-hind  him  a  widow, 
Amphilissa,  a  lady  of  the 
noble  house  of  Neville, 
and  seventeen  children. 
(  )ne  of  these,  John  was 
father  of  John  Newde 
gate  (1541  1592),  the 
scholar  ;  but  a  second 
son  was  that  unfortunate 
Stephen  Newdegate, 
monk  of  the  Chartei 
house,  who  suffered  mar- 
1555,  when  Harry  the 
"  a  pretty  fool ,  a  cherry 
ig  pleasing  tongue,"  and 

must     needs     uproot     .111 
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No.      VI. RICHARD      AMONDESHAM       (AWNSHAM),      HIS      WIFE      KATHERINE,      AND      FAMILY  CIRCA      1 49O 

ST.     MARY'S     CHURCH,     EALING 


institution  that  had  stood  eight  hundred  years, 
since  by  no  other  means  could  he  come  at  what 
he  wanted. 

One  group  of  monumental  brasses  merits  a 
more  careful  attention  from  antiquaries  in 
general  and  from  students  of  costume  in  par- 
ticular than  it  has  up  to  the  present  received. 
There  still  exists  a  very  considerable  number  of 
brasses  which  perpetuate  the  memories  and  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  men  who  held  certain  offices 
in  the  Royal  Household.  Though  many  of  these 
individuals  are  commemorated  by  inscriptions  only, 
there  is  yet  a  sufficiency  of  iconographic  memorials 
to  make  a  very  fascinating  book  and  one  that 
should  be  of  considerable  value.  Those  brasses 
that  commemorate  members  of  that  most  ancient 
and  honourable  corps,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
have  recently  received  close  attention.  But  those 
that  depict  holders  of  the  mysterious  office  of  Yeo- 
man of  the  Crown,  have  received  none.  It  has  not 
even  been  established  what  these  Yeomen  of  the 
Crown  were,  nor  in  what  their  duties  lay.     Such 


titles  as  Yeoman  of  the  Ewery,  of  the  Pantry  or 
of  the  Tents  and  Toils  are  self-explanatory.  Even 
the  significance  of  that  strange  title,  Yeoman  of 
the  Mouth,  is  not  far  to  seek.  And  only  one 
fact — and  a  negative  one  at  that — regarding  the 
duties  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Crown  has  so  far 
emerged — the  Yeomen  did  not  keep  the  Crown. 
Nor  was  the  title,  as  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson's  Index 
to  his  List  of  Brasses  would  seem  to  suggest, 
synonymous  with  that  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 
For  there  were  Yeomen  of  the  Crown  long  before 
the  Guard  came  into  being.  And  we  find  record 
of  Yeomen  of  the  Crown,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  Yeomen  Ushers  of  the  Chamber,  and  yet 
others  who  were  Yeomen  of  the  Wardrobe.  So 
far  as  can  at  present  be  discovered,  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Crown  were  of  higher  standing  than  the 
ordinary  Yeomen  of  whatever  office  they  might 
be.  And  to  wear  the  King's  Crown  was  .1  coveted 
honour,  which,  for  example,  was  not  accorded  to 
the  Yeomen  Warders  of  the  Tower  until  1550, 
though    their   brethren   of   the   Guard    had   been 
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rasses 


No.  VII.— 

JOHN  NEWDEGATE, 

SERGEANT  -  AT  -   LAW 

I528  HAREFIELD 

MIDDLESEX 


no.  viii. john  pecok  and  maud,  his  wif 

st.  Michael's,  st.  albans 


CIRCA    I  3. So 
(see   NO.    II.) 


Yeomen  of  the  Crown 
since  about  1527.  Three 
brasses  to  Yeomen  of  the 
Crown,  whereon  they  are 
depicted  in  the  ordinary 
civil  dress  of  their  day, 
but  with  the  Crown 
upon  their  left  shoulders, 
have  survived.  A  fourth 
brass,   in    the   possession 


of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (No.  hi.),  portrays 
an  unknown  Yeoman 
(lad  in  complete  plate 
of  advanced  Gothic 
fashion  save  only  lor  his 
head,  while  bolted  to  1) is 
left  pouldron,  in  the 
manner  of  a  target,  is 
the  badge    <>l   his  office. 


No.  i\ 

NI(  11 

H   \s      WOTTON, 

1482 
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JAPANESE  LACQUER  INCENSE  BOXES 

By  LADY  INGRAM 


In  Japan,  there  exists  to  this  day,  a 
time-honoured  ceremonial  called  Kiki-Ko,  or 
"  incense  sniffing."  Although  it  is  only  an 
elaborate  game,  the  highest  and  most  learned 
personages  attend  the  important  parties  at  which 
it  is  "  played."  The  host  produces  five  different 
kinds  of  rare  incense,  and  each  having  been  given 
a  number,  they  are  burned  in  irregular  order,  and 
the  guest  who  writes  down  the  numbers  correctly 
receives  a  valuable  prize. 

The  utensils  used  at  these  ceremonies  are  always 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  are  often  exquisite 
works  of  art,  the  Ko-go,  or  incense  box  ranking 
first  in  design  and  work- 
manship. These  boxes, 
intended  to  contain  the 
small  compressed  tablets 
of  precious  incense,  are 
of  infinite  variety,  and 
the  lacquer  of  which 
they  are  made  ranges 
from  the  perfect  speci- 
mens designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  best  artists 
and  craftsmen  Japan 
can  produce,  to  the  in- 
ferior imitations  pro- 
duced solely  for  the 
E  u  rope  a  n  ma  rkets. 
But   those   used   in   the 


the  true  connoisseurs  of 
worth    their    weight    in 
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Kiki-Ko  are  handled  b\ 
lacquer  and  are  often 
gold. 

The  process  of  lacquering  these  Ko-go  i- 
both  lengthy  and  complicated,  for  there  are 
twenty-two  operations  to  be  gone  through  before 
the  box  is  even  ready  to  receive  its  decoration. 
These  processes  generally  follow  the  Honji 
method  and  in  the  case  of  a  Ko-go  are  applied 
to  an  accurately  fitted  box  of  extreme  thiniu  -- 
made  usually  of  Honoki  or  pine.  They  consist  oi 
luting,  smoothing,  hardening  in  the  muro  (damp- 
press),  applications  of  powdered  porcelain,  rubbing 
with  charcoal,  painting 
with  several  coats  of 
lacquer  which  van- 
according  to  a  fixed 
rule  with  each  coating, 
and  polishing. 

Between  each  applica- 
tion each  successive  c<  tat 
must  he  perfectly  dry 
and  hard  before  the  next 
is  applied.  This  m>- 
called  "  drying  "  is 
actually  a  chemical 
change  which  takes  place 
most  rapidly  in  a  damp 
atmosphere  of  about  <s<  i 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
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No.    II. BRIDGE    ACROSS    A    RIVER  TAKA-MAKIYE 

LACIll'ER    (MOUNTED    IN    PEWTER)  17TH    CENTURY 

4    IN.    BY    3    IN. 

after  the  last  "  drying  "  the  Ko-go  receives  the 
final  polishing  with  calcined  deer's-horn,  and 
is  at  last  ready  to  pass  into  the  master  lacquerer's 
hands  for  decoration. 

The  design  is  drawn  by  the  artist  himself  on 
specially  thin  prepared  paper,  on  the  reverse 
side  of  which  the  outline  is  traced  with  a  very 
fine  rat 's-hair  brush  in  lacquer  (previously  roasted 
over  live  charcoal  to  prevent  it  drying).  This  paper 
is  then  laid  right  way  up,  on  the  Ko-go  and  rubbed 
with  whalebone  till,  on  removing  the  paper,  the 
design  is  found  lightly  traced  in  lacquer  on  the 
Ko-go,  and  can  then  be  brought  out  by  polishing 
— Togidashi — as  in  Ko-go  No.  i.  ;  or  can  be  built 
up  in  gold  "  raised-work  " — Taka-makiye — as  in 
Ko-go  Nos.  ii.  and  iii. 

After  the  design  has  been  properly  carried  out, 
it  is  powdered  with  fine  gold  dust,  receives  a  coat 
of  transparent  lacquer,  and,  after  drying  in  a  press, 
is  given  a  final  gloss  and  high  polish  by  means  of 
deer's-horn  ashes  and  oil  rubbed  in  with  the 
finger-tips. 

Ko-go  No.  i.  is  about  2|  inches  long  by  _>  inches 
wide,  of  the  finest  Togidashi  lacquer  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  and  represents  Fukurokujiu  and 
Ebisu  towing  treasure  boats  t<>  land.     These  tv. 
Gods   belong   to   the   Shichi  Fuku  Jin  <»r  Seven 
Household  Gods  of  Japan,  and  arc  supposed  to 
bring    good    luck    and    prosperity.     Ebisu,    the 
laughing  God,  and  the  God  of  Honest    Dealing, 
is  bearded  and  wears  hi-  curious  Chinese  bonne;, 
while   Fukurokujiu,   with    hi-  dome-shaped 
swathed  in   a   scarf,   carries    hi-    makemono 
and  represents   Longevity.     The   Ko-go   i-   i 
with  an  exquisite  border  of  conventional  pattern 
inlaid  in  blue  mother-of-pearl. 

No.  ii.  is  3  inches  by  4  inches,  rather  largi  1 
than  the  average  incen>e  box.  It  i-  mounted  1:. 
pewter  and  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  Taka-makiye 
lacquer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  representing 
a  bridge  across  the  river,  with  mountains  and 
clouds  in  the  distance  and  a  pine  tree  in  the 
foreground. 

The  bridge  in  Japanese  art  and  legend  i- 
emblematical  of  faithful  love,  because  Wei  Cheng 
Kao,  who  was  to  have  met  his  love  by  the  Indigo 
Bridge,  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  flood,  and 
rather  than  break  his  tryst  he  citing  to  a 
pillar  of  the  bridge  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
drowned. 

The  inside  of  this  Ko-go  has  a  beautiful  design 
of  Autumn  flowers  executed  in  Kirigame  sty)  • 
— also  used  on  the  lid  of  the  box  for  the  mountain 
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No.      IV.  —  JIDAI      OH      KO-GO      WITH      HARVEST      MOON,      AUTUMN      HERBS      AND      RUSHES 
HIRA-MAKIYE  LACQUER,   THE  MOON  IN  PEWTER  I  OTH  CENTURY  DIAMETER   4.]    IN. 


— which  is  produced  by  adding,  piece  by  piece, 
with  minute  pincers,  small  rectangular  fragments 
of  gold  foil  into  the  lacquer  groundwork.  This 
method  requires  the  utmost  skill,  not  only  initially 
but  subsequently  when  the  different  layers  of 
lacquer,  which  fix  the  atoms  in  place,  have  to 
be  built  up  round  them. 

Another  Ko-go  executed  in  Taka-makiye  lacquer 
is  No.  iii.,  a  3-inch  square  box,  also  mounted  in 
pewter,  with  a  landscape  design  of  a  pagoda, 
fir  trees  and  clouds. 

No.  iv.,  a  Jidai  oh  Ko-go,  of  sixteenth-century 
workmanship,  has  a  4|-inch  diameter  and  a 
design  of  a  moon  and  Autumn  herbs  and  rushes. 
The  harvest  moon  is  much  revered  in  Japan  ; 
poems  are  composed  to  it  and  offerings  made  of 
dumplings  and  beans.  This  moon  is  inlaid  in 
pewter,  a  method  instigated  by  Yoshimasa,  a 
shogun  who  took  great  personal  interest  in  lacquer- 


ing and  who  did  much  to  improve  the  art  and 
introduce  original  methods. 

The  herbs  and  rushes  are  executed  in  Hira- 
makiye  (flat  gold  lacquer),  a  similar  process  to  the 
Togidashi,  except  that  red  oxide  of  iron  and  a 
special  branch-lacquer  compound  are  used  for 
filling  in  the  design  which  has  a  "  painted  "  look 
when  finished. 

Some  critics  maintain  that  lacquer  is  inclined 
to  be  an  effeminate  art.  Especially  do  they 
declaim  against  the  work  that  is  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl — known  by  its  French  name  of 
lacque  burgautc — although  it  has  found  much 
favour  with  English  as  well  as  French  collectors. 

Some  of  the  later  specimens  of  this  type  oi 
work,  though  undeniably  "  pretty,"  do  perhaps 
lack  boldness  of  design,  but  the  earlier  work, 
especially  when  the  design  shows  Chinese  influence, 
is  above  reproach.     Lacque  burgautc  was  used  by 
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NO.    V. KO-GO     FORMED     OF    TWO     SHELLS,      ONE     CREAMY 

WHITE,    THE    OTHER  A  DEEP  CRIMSON  SIDES  LACQUERED 

IN    BLACK    AND    GOLD    IN    GI YOBU-NASHIJI    STYLE 

the  Japanese  as  long  ago  as  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  then  described  as  a  "  new  method  "  of 
lacquering  by  a  renowned  woman  writer  called 
Murasaki  Shikibu,  and  old  Ko-go  thus  decorated 
and  toned  with  age  are  among  the  most  valued 
specimens  in  Oriental  and  European  collections. 

Of  thirteenth-centurv  workmanship  is  No.  viii. , 
a  circular  Ko-go,  mounted 
in  pewter,  of  5  inches 
diameter,  executed  in  Fun- 
dame  lacquer  and  inlaid  with 
a  fine  design  of  Karakusa 
(conventional  flower)  in 
mother-of-pearl. 

Various  hues  can  be  ob- 
tained in  lacquer,  but  as  no 
vegetable  colours  can  be 
used,  they  are  rather  limited. 
Black  is  the  most  admired 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese, while  the  reds  are  the 
most  popular  in  Europe  and 
America.  Orange,  yellow 
and  green  can  also  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  white  and 
purple  have  not  yet  been 
obtained.  The  carved  red 
lacquer  or  Tsui  sho  (ver- 
milion)    is     coloured     with 


NO.      VT.  — HARE     IN      HIRA-MAKIYI        I  f  I    \  I      GOLD 

LACQUER)    WITH    EYES   OF    VERMILION     \\l> 

BROWN    LACQUER 


cinnabar  and  can  be  used  alone,  or  with  gold- 
dust  for  shading.  The  iron-red  shades  are 
obtained  with  ochre  or  red  peroxide  of  iron. 
The  Japanese  value  red  lacquer  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  cinnabar  coating,  the  quality 
of  its  high  "  fatty  "  polish  and  its  weight.  Unlike 
gold  lacquer,  which  is  very  light,  tin-  best  red 
lacquer  must  be  heavy. 

To  Yosai  of  Nagasaki  is  attributed  the  honour 
of  originating  red  lacquer,  and  the  finest  pieces 
follow  his  style  closely.  Ko-go  No.  x.,  a  round 
red  lacquer  box,  of  31  inches  diameter,  i-  a 
fine  specimen  of  Tsui  sho,  having  the  background 
carved  into  the  lacquer  itself  with  different  con- 
ventional patterns.  The  design,  in  high  relief,  is 
of  a  young  man  playing  a  Koto  (a  sort  of  lyre) 
under  a  pine  tree.  The  sides  of  both  the  box 
and  lid  are  carved  with  a  key  pattern,  while 
the  inside  is  finished  in  black  lacquer.  It  is  of 
seventeenth-century  workmanship. 

Another  method  of  treating  red  lacquer  is 
shown  in  Ko-go  No.  ix.,  which  has  a  diameter 
of  4  inches  and  is  in  Guri  lacquer.  Here  the 
various  coats  of  lacquer  are  in  different  colours  : 
black,  yellow,  red  and  orange  superimposed,  the 
layers  being  exposed  by  carving  a  deep  V-shaped 
groove  in  a  bold  scroll  design.  The  surface  of 
the  Ko-go  is  a  glorious  shade  of  pale  vermilion 
and  the  inside  a  perfect 
mirror  black.  It  belonged 
for  many  years  to  a  family 
of  wrestlers  in  Japan,  who 
fell  on  bad  times  and  eventu- 
ally sold  it  privately  in 
Tokyo  in  1908.  It  has  a 
specially  made  brocade  case 
lined  with  soft  silk  and  tied 
with  a  silken  cord.  Silk 
is  the  only  substance  that 
should  come  in  contact  with 
the  best  lacquer,  and  many 
pieces  have  been  ruined  by 
careless  storage  and  dusting, 
but  if  properly  cared  for, 
good  lacquer  improves  with 
age ,  attaining  a  softer 
bea  n  t  v  ,  ]  list  as  old 
masters  improve  with 
time    in     tone    and     colour 

ing. 
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A  very  unusual  Ko-go  is  No.  vii. 
It  has  a  diameter  of  3|  indies  and 
is  of  A'o£;/  (black  lacquer),  obtained 
by  tin  use  of  acetate  of  iron.  It  i~> 
made  by  the  famous  artist,  Leshin, 
and  represents  a  cake  of  "  Indian 
ink,"  with  a  carved  design  in  low- 
relief  of  a  "  kylin."  This  Ko-go  is 
essentially  a  Japanese  collector's 
piece,  and  in  Japan  it  would  fetch  a 
big  price  ;  but  the  ttchnique  of  the 
lacquer  suffers — in  the  eyes  of  a 
European — by  the  effort  to  imitate 
the  hard  ink,  although  the  "  kylin  " 
is  full  of  character  and  is  bound  to 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Japanese  art. 

No.  vi.,  although  not  so  early  as 
the  other  Ko-go,  is  a  perfect  little 
gem  of  the  lacquerer's  art.  The 
box  is  feather-weight  and  takes  the 
shape  of  a  long-eared  hare,  executed 
in  Hira-makiye  (flat  gold  lacquer),  in 
which  the  red  oxide  of  iron  has 
been  very  freely  used,  giving  the  little 
beast   a   mottled   coat,    which   is   very 


No.  VII. 
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effective, 


while   his   frightened  looking  eye  is  obtained  by 


-BLACK    LACQUER    (KoKl)     IMITATING    A    CAKE    OF    INK 

DIAMETER    3|    IN 

thick,  small  "  blobs  "  of  vermilion  and  brown 
lacquer.  The  base  and  inside  of  the  Ko-go  are 
finished  in  beautiful 
nashiji  (pear  rind)  lac- 
quer, obtained  by  sprink- 
ling tiny  particles  of  gold 
and  silver  foil  on  the 
lacquer  ground,  covering 
them  with  a  coating  of 
transparent  lacquer  and 
polishing  till  an  effect  like 
"  gold-stone  "  or  aven- 
turine  is  obtained. 

No.  v.  is  formed  of 
two  shells,  one  shiny 
creamy  white,  the  other 
a  deep  crimson.  Both 
are  highly  polished,  ex- 
quisitely lacquered  and 
perfectly  fitted   to    form 


No.  VI  I  [.— KARAKUSA  (COI1 
VENTIONAL  !•  Lo  W  E  R  V\l 
rERN)  EXECUTED  IN  FUNDAM1 
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NO.  IX.— SCROLL  PAT- 
TERN GURI  LACQUER. 
RED,  CUT  TO  REYEAI 
LAYERS  OF  BLACK,  YEL- 
LOW, RED  AXD  ORANGE. 
FORMERLY  THE  PROPER- 
TY OF  A  FAMILY  OF 
JAPANESE    WRESTLERS 

a  Ko-go  of  great  indi- 
viduality. The  sides 
are  lacquered  in  black 
and  gold  in  the 
Giyobu-nashiji  style 
(the  gold  flakes  being 
placed  individually 
in  the  substance  of 
the  lacquer  on  the 
point  of  a  bamboo 
stick).  The  inside 
is  lacquered  with  a 
bronze  gold  in  Hira- 
makiye  style. 

The  Japanese  were 
taught  the  art  of 
lacquering  by  the 
Koreans  and  Chinese 
as  long  ago  as  A.D. 
600,  but  the  pupils 
learnt  to  excel  their 

masters.  It  is  even  said  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Shogun  Yoshimitsu  sent  a  lacquered 
Ko-go  to  the  Chinese  Emperor,  which  filled  the 


NO.  X. — A  MUSICIAN   PLAYING  A  KOTO   UNDER   A    PINE    [REE 

RED  LACQUER   (TSUI  SHO)  I  JTH  CENTURY 
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latter  with  such  admiration  that  he  sent  his  Chinese 
artisans  to  Japan  to  improve  their  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  art.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  nol 
only  does  lacquering  particularly  lend  itself  to 
Japanese  handling,  but  the  quality  of  the  lacquer 
tree  (Rhus  vernicifera)  grown  in  Japan  is  better 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  Japanese  Lacquer 
is  acknowledged  the  finest  in  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  appreciation 
of  lacquer  is  an  acquired  taste.  The  Japanese 
themselves  say  that  to  give  fine  lacquer  to  the 
uninitiated  is  "  like  giving  gold  to  cats  "  ;  but 
those  who  love  beautiful  things  must  surely  find 
delight  in  the  perfect  workmanship,  design,  colour 
and  technique  thai  are  shown  in  the  best  specimen 
of  Ko-go. 

It    would   seem   that    this   is   the   case,    lor   there 

are  collectors  of  Ko-go  all  over  the  world,  and 
good  specimens  are  more  and  more  difficult  to 
tind,  especially  now  that  the  Japanese  themselves 

"  colled  "  them  and  give  big  prices  to  prevent 
them  leaving  the  country. 
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Some  Wren  Candlesticks 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  a  pair  of 
old  English  candlesticks,  inherited  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns,  Bart.,  from  a  branch  of  the 
Wren  family.  The  date  is  1689-90,  and  the 
unknown  maker's  mark  is  a  capital  script  B.  As 
will  be  observed,  the  stem  is  fluted  and  the  wide 
foot  is  octagonal,  the  whole  being  characteristic 
of  the  period.  Engraved  upon  the  foot  are  the 
initials  of  the  original  owners,  husband  and 
wife  : — 

W 
I  ■  E 

According  to  an  old  family  tradition,  the 
candlesticks  belonged  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
but  the  contemporary  initials  prove  that  the  man's 
Christian  name  begins  with  "  I  "  (for  John,  James 
or  some  other  name).  Some  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  great  archi- 
tect's family  may 
be  able  to  identify 
the  first  owners' 
names. — E.  Al- 
fred Jones. 


A     Rare     Jacobite 
Glass 

The  ordinary 
features  of  the 
glasses  engraved 
with  Jacobite  em- 
blems are  well- 
known  to  readers 
of  The  Connois- 
seur. The  large 
heraldic  rose  with 
six  petals  and  two 
natural  buds,  the 
oak  leaf  and  the 
word  "  Fiat,"  are 
not  infrequently 
found  on  the 
glasses  once  used 


No.    I.  —  PAIR    OF    SILVER    CANDLEST] 
INHERITED    BY    nil-.    REV.    SIR    EDWY 
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by  the  famous  Cycle  Club  of  North  Wales  and  the 
Border  Counties.  All  these  emblems  appear  on 
the  glass  here  illustrated  ;  but,  in  addition,  the 
Three  Feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  honour 
of  Prince  Charlie,  are  engraved  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  foot.  This  is  a  rare  item  in  any  case,  but 
it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  rare  on  glasses  with  air- 
twist  stems.  This  glass  was  originally  bought  in 
fragments,  with  a  piece  of  the  stem  missing,  at 
a  country  house  auction  in  Wales.  The  two 
fragments  were  subsequently  sold  to  a  dealer  in 
Bristol.  With  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  John 
Hall  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  these  have  been  joined 
together  with  a  silver  stem  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  as  far  as  possible  the  original  form 
of  the  glass,  which  must  have  stood  rather  over 
7  inches  high.  Historical  glasses  are  always  worth 
restoring,  if  found  in  a  damaged  condition. 

There  is  just  a 
possibility  that  the 
plain-stemmed 
glasses  with 
"  feathered  "  feet 
may  have  been 
kept  for  the  use 
of  the  Cycle  Club 
at  inns  like  the 
"  Feathers "in 
Chester.  Here  Mr. 
Cholmondeley,  of 
Vale  Royal,  kept 
his  Cycle  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  177.5; 
it  was  then  the 
h o  use  o  I  M  r . 
Adams,  and  it 
may  have  been  a 
common  meeting- 
place  of  the 
Cycle  in  earlier 
days.  The  Fea- 
thers on  the 
foot  of  the  g]  isses 
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NO.    II. TWO     VIEWS     OF     A     JACOBITE     GLASS,    BEARING,    IN     ADDITION     TO     USUAL    EMBLEMS   ON    BOWL,     PRIN(   I 

OF    WALES'    FEATHERS    ON    FOOT  THE    BROKEN    STEM    HAS    BEEN    REPLACED    IN    SILVER  HEIGHT    V.BOUT    7    IN 


would  have  served  a  double  purpose,  and  to  the 
impertinent  enquirer  they  would  have  seemed 
innocent  enough. 

Thomas  Minshull,  glass-seller,  of  Wrexham,  and 
later  on  of  Chester,  was  in  all  probability  the 
agent  through  whom  all  the  Cycle  glasses  were 
obtained  by  the  members  of  the  Club.  The 
excellent  quality  of  the  metal  and  engraving  of 
these  glasses  points  to  their  having  come  originally 
from  London.  The  following  notices  may  there- 
fore be  of  interest,  especially  as  Adams's  Weekly 
Courant  was  Jacobite  in  sentiment,  circulating 
from  Chester  throughout  the  Cycle  Club  area  : — 
Adams's  Weekly  Courant,  September  27th,  1748. 

"  Thos.  Minshull,  from  Wrexham,  will  be  at  his 
usual  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Talbot,  during 

the    time    of    the     (Chester)     Fair He 

likewise  sells  at  his  house,  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion, 
in  Chester  Street,  Wrexham,  several  sorts  of  the 
best  London  Flint  Glasses  :  as  Decanters  of  several 


sorts,  glass   Mugs  of  several  sizes,  Candlesticks, 
Tart-Dishes,     Sullibub-Glasses     (sic),     Jelly     and 
Water-Glasses,  Beer-Glasses,  with  great  choice  of 
Wine   and    Ale-glasses   of   the   newest    fashion." 
Ibidem,  June  12th,  1750,   and   September  24th, 

1751- 

"  Thomas  Minshull,  at  his  shop  in  Eastgate, 
Chester,  sells  ....  several  sorts  "I  the  besl 
London    Flint    Glasses,"    etc.,    etc.    (continued    as 

above).— Francis  Bu<  kley. 

A  Stuart  Sampler  in  New  Zealand 

New  Zealand  is  probably  the  last  county  oni 
would  think  of  searching  if  one  wished  to  find 
"Stuart  "  samplers,  though  in  thi^  one  would  be 
in  error.  For  in  the  Dominions,  where  perhaps 
hen  looms  tend  to  be  s<  an  er  than  in  this  country, 
they  are  more  jealously  guarded  and  eagerl) 
appreciated,  so  thai  the  entire  "stock  "  is  likeh 
to    survive.     Whether    the    example    illustrated 
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crossed  the  ocean  among  some  pioneer's  household 
>r  whether  it  was  more  recently  carried  over 
by  a  collector  of  old  needlework,  is  uncertain. 
The  present  owner,  Mr.  F.  W.  Kelly,  of  Hastings, 
N.Z.,  purchased  it  in  Palmerston  North  from 
a  man  whose  father  was  said  to  have  been 
interested  in  antiques ;  but  though  nothing 
more  is  known  of  it,  this  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  having  belonged  to  some 
New  Zealand  representative  of  that  "  Martha 
Adams  "    by    whom    it 


was  worked.  A  small 
piece  of  sewing  such  as 
a  sampler,  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  few  family 
treasures  susceptible  of 
accompanying  one  on  a 
long  journey  with  a 
limited  amount  of  lug- 
gage. "  Martha  "  was 
a  popular  name  in  Eng- 
land during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  one 
notices  Martha  Salter's 
sampler  dated  1651. 
Hers  was  by  no  means 
the  earliest  dated  ex- 
ample, though  the  habit 
of  dating  was  distinctly 
unusual  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  and  even 
with  the  passing  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts  it 
had  not  become  nearly 
so  normal  a  practice  as 
antiquaries  could  wish. 
This  makes  Martha 
Adams'  work  the  more 
interesting,  as  it  is  dated 
1697,  and,  once  recorded, 
affords  another  definite 
landmark  by  which  this 
somewhat  transitional 
type  can  be  judged. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the 
narrow  trailing  patterns 
dividing  the  piece  into 
sei  lions  (the  only  parts 
which  seem  to  have 
been  damaged)  tend  to 
be  a  11  ifle  wider  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth 
of  the  main  themes 
than  the  average.  Light 
-lit*  hing,  espe<  ially  for 
[( .r  iir-  more  oi 
the     ground      expo  1 .1 
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than  was  characteristic  of  these  formally  con- 
ceived specimens  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
also  attracts  one's  attention  ;  while  the  little 
figures,  often  spoken  of  as  "  Boxers,"  so  popular 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  are  also  absent, 
being  no  longer  the  fashion  at  this  date.  Not 
many  years  later  the  long,  narrow  shape  (more 
accentuated  after  the  Restoration  than  before) 
had  also  become  obsolete.  Apart  from  the 
name  and  date,  the  piece  illustrated  could 
not  be  called  unique, 
but  it  is  -  a  very 
characteristic  example 
of  a  period  sufficiently 
early  to  make  any  col- 
lector eager  to  own  such 
a  specimen  ;  the  more 
especially  as,  except  for 
some  natural  fading  of 
the  colours,  it  is  in  a 
generally  good  state  of 
preservation.— 
Beatrice  Boyce. 


Cut  Flowers 

Mrs.  Delany's 
spirit  must  have  paid 
many  visits  recently  to 
Walker's  Galleries 
(118,  New  Bond  Street, 
London),  where  Mine. 
Wolkoff  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  work  which  at 
least  in  conception  re- 
called the  "  flower  mo- 
saics ' '  of  that  eighteenth- 
century  grande  dame. 
In  effect,  Mme.  Wol- 
koff's  cuttings  have  the 
appearance  of  being 
pressed  flowers  which 
have  retained  their 
colour.  Her  choice  of 
material  is  varied,  em- 
bracing besides  coloured 
and  painted  paper, 
fragments  of  colour 
half-tone  reproductions 
which  happen  to  supply 
the  required  note. 
Among  the  most  pleas- 
ing items  in  the  exhibi- 
tion may  be  mentioned 
the  Blue  Delphinium, 
Red  Penstemon,  and 
ll  (i  s  ket  w  it  h  111 1  v  (■  d 
group. 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 


Two  Portraits  by  Hans  Eworth  (Nos.  821  and 
S22). 

Sir, — Could  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  identity  of  the  subjects  of  these 
two  portraits  in  my  possession  ?  They  arc  by 
Hans  Eworth.  The  artist's  monogram,  FE,  the 
date  1560,  and  the  age  of  the  subject  will  be 
seen  in  the  top  corners  of  each  painting. 

They  came,  ori- 
ginally, from  An- 
trim Castle,  and 
it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  por- 
traits of  ancestors 
of  the  Skeffington 
family.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was 
thought  at  one 
time  that  the  fe- 
male portrait  was 
that  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 
I  can  see  no  re- 
semblance to  any 
known  portrait  of 
her,  though  the 
date  and  age 
tally.— D.  P. 

[We  agree  with 
our  correspondent 
that  the  female 
portrait  bears  no 
resemblance  to 
Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. — Ed.] 

m  in  i  ati  re  of 
Mrs.  Leonard 
Wray  (nee  Mar- 
tha Read). 
Sir, — In  order 
to  complete  the 
volume     of     Por-      (No.  821)        portrait  of  a  man 


traits  and  t  Biographical  Notes  of  the  Curtis' s 
Botanical  Magazine  Dedications,  1827-1927,  we  are 
desirous  of  tracing  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Martha  Wray. 
Born  about  1775,  her  maiden  name  was  Read,  and 
she  married  Leonard  Wray,  of  Upton  Place,  Hants., 
in  1800.  From  1838  until  her  death  in  1864,  she 
resided  at  Greville  Villa  (now  Greville  Lodge,  Graf- 
ton  Road),  Leckhampton,   and  at    Oakfield,  The 

Park,  Cheltenham. 
In  1 8  o  1 ,  T . 
Braine  exhibited 
a  miniature  por- 
trait of  a  Mrs. 
Wray  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was 
shown  in  a  frame 
containing  also  the 
portraits  of  Mr. 
Thresher,  Miss  F. 
Gren  ville ,  and 
Mrs.  Bristow. 
We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this 
is  the  portrait  we 
are  searching  for. 
It  is  probable  that 
Mrs.  Wray  was 
painted  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage. 

I  wonder  if  any 
of  your  readers 
could  help  us  by 
giving  the  ad- 
dresses of  collec- 
tors of  miniatures, 
or  if  any  of  them 
know  who  would 
be  likely  to  own 
miniatures  painted 
by  T.  Braine. — 
Q.  Wenham  (Sec- 
retary, Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society) . 


BY    HANS    EWORTH 
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(No.    822)  PORTRAIT    OF    A    WOMAN 


ANS    EWORTH 


"  The  Sailor's  Lass  "  (May,  1931). 

Sir, — On  page  293  of  the  May  number  of  The 
Connoisseur  appears  a  reproduction  of  a  painting 
by  Francis  Wheatley,  entitled  The  Sailor's  Lass. 

Now,  I  have  a  stipple  engraving  (uncoloured), 
by  F.  D.  Soiron,  after  H.  Singleton,  published 
in  1791,  and  entitled  Flora,  which  is  an  exact 
counterpart  in  every  respect  of  your  plate  referred 
to  above.  The  plate  was  published  by  "  C. 
Knight,  Engraver,  Brompton  Road,  W.  Dickinson, 
No.  23,  Old  Bond  St.,  &  Moltino  Colnaggi 
Pall  Mall."     Roland  T.  Moi  1  . 


Anchor  Magazine,  Vol.  XL,  No.  6  (Barclay. 
Perkins  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
This   attractive   issue   of   the   house   organ   of 
Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.  commemorates  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  firm,   which   was  founded   in 
1 78 1  with  the  purchase  of  the  brewery  belonging 
to  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.     An  Ulus 
tration   of  historic  interest   for  every  year  from 
1782-1931  makes  the  volume  an  intriguing  picture 
book.     Should   the   work   be   reprinted,   it   would 
be  as  well  to  restore  Sir  Sidney  Lee  his  knighl 
hood. 


1" 


MRS.   JOHN   MORTLOCK    (NEE    HARRISON) 
BY  JOHN  DOWNMAN,  A.R.A. 
Belonging  to  Mrs.    Morilock 


Prlnttd  In  England. 

PjOKSQlg 


"  An  Inventory  of  the  Historical  Monuments  in 
Herefordshire,"  Vol.  I.— South- West.  (H.M.  Sta- 
tionery Office.     30s.  net) 

The  latest  volume  of  the  series  which  is  being  produced 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments 
(England)  is  in  every  way  equal  to  its  predecessors — which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  contains  (in  addition  to  the 
Terms  of  Appointment  and  official  Report)  a  Sectional 
Preface,  which,  under  subject-headings,  calls  attention 
to  any  particularly  interesting  examples  mentioned  in 
the  Inventory  ;  an  illustrated  Inventory,  with  a  concise 
account  of  the  monuments  visited  ;  a  list  of  monuments 
that  the  Commissioners  have  selected  as  especially 
worthy  of  preservation  ;  illustrations  of  architectural 
mouldings  ;  a  glossary  of  the  architectural,  heraldic  and 
archaeological  terms  which  occur  in  the  volume  ;  a  map 
showing  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  scheduled 
monuments,  and  an  index.  Seemingly,  a  finer  screen  has 
been  adopted  for  the  blocks  than  that  in  use  hitherto, 
and  the  illustrations  are  without  exception  excellently 
chosen. 

Herefordshire  is  a  county  which  can  hardly  be  excelled 
for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  antiquities.  Roman 
and  Saxon  remains  may  not  exist  in  great  force,  but  the 
late  date  of  the  Saxon  Conquest  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Wye  may  explain  their  fewness  in  the  latter  instance. 
It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  fact  that  in  a  borderland 
which  must  necessarily  have  experienced  a  large  amount 
of  strife,  Homestead  Moats  are  almost  entirely  absent 
from  the  district.  With  the  aforesaid  exceptions,  from 
camps  of  the  early  Iron  Age  down  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  terminates  the  period 
covered  by  the  Commission's  research,  there  is  abundant  e 
of  material  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  mediaeval 
military  architecture  and  fortified  houses  being  par- 
ticularly well  represented  in  a  district  where  defence  was 
conducted  on  an  organised  system  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  antiquities  of  Hereford  alone  take  up 
some  fifty-three  pages  of  text  in  the  volume,  and  the 
pictures  of  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Cathedral  and  its 
wealth  of  stalls,  misericordes,  furniture  and  fittic 
too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here.  As  regards 
that  much-discussed  object  the  Bishop's  (hair,  however, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  date  late  twelfth  or 
early  thirteenth  century,  ascribed  to  it,  is  several  centuries 
too  early.  Beautiful  illustrations  are  those  of  the  quaint, 
squat  little  buildings  known  as  Aubrey's  Aim 
the  Corridor  to  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral,  with  its 
superb  carved  roof  of  late  fifteenth-century  date.     That 


last  remaining  fragment  of  Butcher's  Row,  popularly 
known  as  "  The  Old  House,"  is  also  unusually  well 
pictured.  This  house  and  its  contents  formed  the  subjei  I 
of  articles  in  The  Connoisseur  (February  and  March, 
1930).  The  greater  part  of  the  photographic  illustrations 
which  adorn  the  volume  appear  to  have  been  taken  under 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions.  Sunlight  sparkles 
on  the  roofs  and  walls  in  a  way  which  is  not  invariably 
an  attribute  of  the  Wye  Valley. 

No  county  in  England  possesses  greater  attrai  tions  in 
the  way  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  than  Hereford- 
shire, whether  they  be  half-timber,  stone,  or  brick  ;  the 
picturesqueness  of  such  places  as  Snodhill  Court  Farm, 
Ruxton  Court,  or  Newhouse  Farm,  at  Goodrich,  is  un- 
surpassable. The  Royal  Commission  also  reveals  further 
rarities  in  the  shape  of  mediaeval  bells,  Elizabethan  tables 
and  chairs,  fonts,  brasses  and  plate,  and  pulpits  111  the 
churches,  stone  crosses  in  the  churchyards,  and  other 
treasures  too  numerous  to  mention.  Following  tie 
custom  of  previous  volumes  in  this  series,  but  little  is 
supplied  in  the  way  ol  chronicle.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  find  any  fault  with  so  admirable  a  work,  but  it  readers 
were  inclined  to  be  critical  they  might  objei  t  to  the 
eccentric  disposition  of  some  of  the  illustration-.,  to 
examine  which  necessitates  the  volume  being  turned 
round   every   way  except    upside  down.      F  R. 

"  Measured  Drawings  of  English  Furniture  (The 
Oak  Period),"  by  P.  E.  Marx,  A.R.C.A.Arch., 
and  M.  S.  Taylor,  A.R.C.A.Arch.  (Ernest  Benn, 
Ltd.     21s.  net) 

In  this  work  will  be  found  notices  ol  some  twentj  one 
pieces  of  oak  furniture  said  to  date  from  [500  to 
all  of  which  are  in  the  Vi<  fcoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and 
are  well-known  examples  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
nod.  The  method  followed  out  in  the  book  is  to 
give  photographic  illustrations  of  the  sele<  ted  subjei  ts, 
and  these  reproductions  are  followed  by  metii  ulous  outline 
drawings  of  details  and  se<  tions  ol  ea<  h  piei  e  To  quote 
the  com  is.-  foreword:     "  The  objects  hav<    been 

as   representative  oi    a    type   I    period     and    in    many 

may  well  serve  as  .1  basis  foi  modern  design  "  No 
romani  e  or  disi  ussion  oi  their  historj  is  ventured  upon 
"The  lai.  1  notes  which  accompany  the  respective 
examples  are  no1  intended  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
prini  ipal    feati  ■  th<  1    with    its    pla<  e    in 

social    bistoi  y."      I  he    in  1    1  sampli    dealt    h  ith 
Gothii    cupboard  from  Burwarton,  in  Shropshire,  and  it 
may   be   noted    in    passing    thai    thi     excellent    specimen 
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is  certainly  older  than  the  date,  1500,  here  assigned  to  it. 
In  Plate  No.  n,  on  p.  67,  the  mechanism  of  the  gate-leg 
table  depicted  is  cleverly  demonstrated  by  the  piece 
being  photographed  midway  below  the  table  top,  and 
the  lighting  arranged  on  a  corresponding  level. 

The  book,  which  is  announced  as  the  first  of  three 
volumes  on  the  subject  of  Period  Furniture,  ought  to  be 
very  useful  to  students  of  the  construction  and  pro- 
portions of  the  furniture  of  our  forefathers  during  the 
period  indicated  ;  though  so  far  as  assisting  in  actual 
reproduction  is  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pleasing  inexactness  of  patterns  and  mouldings, 
which  was  inseparable  from  the  older  craftsmen's  work, 
is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  present  age  of  mechanical 
precision.  The  volume  is  well  got  up,  and  the  illus- 
trations throughout  clearly  rendered. 

National  Art-Collections  Fund  :  Twenty -seventh 
Annual  Report.      (Hertford  House,  London) 

The  inestimable  services  rendered  in  recent  years  to 
the  national  collections  by  the  spectacular  purchase  of 
masterpieces  have  made  the  name  of  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund  a  household  word,  and  have  brought 
home  to  the  average  citizen  the  great  work  that  this 
body  has  been  doing  since  1904.  The  present  Report  is 
another  example  of  this.  Its  opening  account  narrates 
the  last-minute  rescue  of  the  Bedford  Horcs  for  Britain, 
an  event  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  mentions 
that  ^10,500  was  contributed  by  the  Fund,  which  was 
also  made  the  vehicle  for  numerous  other  subscriptions. 
The  other  objects  of  art  presented  to  the  museums, 
either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Fund,  though  both  interest- 
ing and  important,  are  in  rather  a  different  category. 
For  example,  among  donations  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  are  two  fourteenth-century 
stained-glass  panels  ;  Canova's  Sleeping  Nymph  from 
the  Lansdowne  Marbles  ;  and  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletso's 
two  famous  English  table  carpets.  Three  illustrations 
of  these  carpets  are  given,  the  smallest  of  which,  through 
an  excusable  accident  considering  its  minute  detail,  has 
been  printed  upside  down.  The  Fund  has  also  been 
particularly  helpful  to  the  British  Museum,  the  additions 
including  some  Ming  vases  from  an  Imperial  altar  set  of 
the  Wan  Li  period  and  a  Chinese  roll  painting,  27  feet 
long,  of  the  Sung  period,  depicting  The  Nymph  of  the  Lo 
River,  which  is  additionally  important  as  preserving  some 
of  the  designs  of  that  much  earlier  artist,  Ku-K'ai-chih, 
to  whom  it  was  formerly  attributed.  Also  there  are 
Dtirer's  now  famous  pen  and  bistre  drawing  of  a  Slavonic 
Peasant  Woman  (which  cost  the  Museum  ^5,000,  Mr. 
Campbell  Dodgson  and  the  Fund  contributing  ^'2,000 
apiece  to  that  total)  ;  some  Maya  pottery  and  sculpture, 
including  the  well-known  Nebaj  vase  from  the  Fenton 
Collection  ;  and  a  unique  gold  portrait,  Mohur  of  Akbar, 
struck  by  Jahangir.  The  Fund  has  further  been  used  as 
a  mediator  to  enrich  the  two  Museums  already  mentioned, 
together  with  various  other  national  and  municipal 
institutions.  Among  private  donations,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  fine  Conversation  Piece,  circa  1720,  given 
to  the  National  Gallery  by  Mr.  Lionel  A.  Crichton.  This 
was  formerly  known  as  "  The  Walpole  Family,"  by 
Hogarth,  both  ascriptions  being  now  rejected.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Holt  has  presented  a  painting  of  Christ  carrying  the  Cross, 


by  Marco  Palmezzano,  bearing  the  date  1535,  to  the 
City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds.  Sir  Robert  Witt's  gift  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  of  a  clever  drawing  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Monro  ;  and  the  acquisition  by  Cardiff  oi 
a  picture  of  Pembroke  Town  and  Castle,  painted  by 
Richard  Wilson  for  John  Boydell  in  1774,  will  also  be 
noticed.  Cheerful  reading  is  afforded  by  the  account  of 
the  Fund's  transactions  as  agent  for  its  flourishing 
kindred  society,  the  Queensland  Art-Collections  Fund  ; 
but  for  this  and  other  interesting  information  readers  are 
referred  to  the  Report,  which  in  itself  is  well  worth  the 
minimum  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  to  the 
National   Art-Collections   bund. 

"  Evelyn  Cheston,  Member  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  1908-1929,"  by  Charles  Cheston,  A.R.W.S., 
Member  of  the  New  English  Art  Club.  (Faber 
and   Faber.     30s.   net) 

Evelyn  Cheston  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  New  English 
Art  Club  for  many  years,  but  although  she  won  the 
approval  and  warm  praise  of  such  connoisseurs  as  Sir 
Claude  Phillips  and  D.  S.  MacColl  and  artists  of  the  calibre 
of  Augustus  John,  she  was  neglected  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  critics,  and  lamentably  by  the  picture-buying 
public.  Yet  even  in  the  collotype  reproduction  given 
in  the  forty-eight  quarto  plates  with  which  this  memoir 
by  her  husband  is  illustrated,  it  is  obvious  that  here  we 
have  the  work  of  a  sensitive  and  poetic  artist.  It  is  a 
story  of  frustation  that  Mr.  Cheston  has  to  tell,  but  it 
is  also  a  story  of  high  accomplishment  and  of  work 
courageously  carried  on  under  the  stress  of  physical 
disabilities  that  would  have  daunted  anyone  less  spiritu- 
ally endowed.  Illness  and  neglect  were  her  lot,  nor  had 
she  that  satisfaction  in  her  work  which  is  such  a  standby 
to  the  neglected,  for,  as  Mr.  Cheston  tells  us,  she  was 
her  own  severest  critic,  and,  never  wholly  satisfied,  was 
apt  to  destroy  her  work  if  it  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
measure  of  her  intent.  But  she  was  happy  in  her  friends, 
and  her  father's  remark  that  he  believed  "Evelyn  would 
laugh  if  she  were  dying,"  proved  prophetic.  Mr.  Cheston 
fears  lest  his  Memoir  may  suffer  from  his  inexperience 
of  writing.  He  need  have  no  such  fear.  He  has  given 
us  a  portrait  study  of  his  wife  that  sets  her  before  us 
very  vividly  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  his  instinct  was 
right  when  it  prompted  him  to  give  us  the  story  of  their 
love  and  marriage,  as  well  as  of  their  long  artistic  comrade- 
ship. During  the  last  fourteen  years  Evelyn  Cheston 
sold  but  one  picture,  a  flower  piece,  reproduced  here, 
and  even  that  was  bought  by  her  sister.  The  neglect 
is  curious  and  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  it  emphasises  the 
need  for  some  readjustment  of  the  artist  to  the  com- 
munity. It  may  be  that  the  easel  picture  is  doomed, 
and  that  art  to  remunerate  all  its  competent  practitioners 
must  return  to  an  older  theory  when  it  had  always  .1 
definite  purpose  in  the  world,  and  the  artist  a  definite 
status  as  a  craftsman  among  craftsmen. 

"  Modern  Masters  of  Etching  :  Martin  Lewis." 
(The  Studio,  Ltd.     5s.  net) 

The  work  of  Martin  Lewis,  the  Australian-born  etcher 
who  has  devoted  himself  largely  t . >  representing  the  hie 
and  aspect  of  New  York,  is  pleasingly  illustrated  in  the 
twenty-sixth    number    oi     Modern    Masters    oj    Etching. 
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Mr.  Salaman,  in  his  interesting  Introduction,  claims  for 
the  artist  that  perhaps  "  he  is  pictorially  the  most  psycho- 
logical interpreter  of  American  life  as  it  is  lived  in  charac- 
teristic aspects  of  New  York  City."'  Primarily,  however. 
Mr.  Lewis  seems  most  interested  in  dramatic  effects  of 
strong  light  and  shade,  and  expresses  them  with  equal 
conviction  whether  they  are  in  America  or  Japan  ;  he 
is  also  successful  in  his  scenes  of  urban  life  during  snow 
or  rain.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Lewis's  plates  included 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  range  and  power  of  his  work. 

"  One  Hundred  Masterpieces,  Renaissance  and 
Modern."  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Is.  net, 
post  free  Is.  2d. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's 
Masterpieces  series,  the  first  publication  dealing  with 
Earlv  Christian  and  Mediaeval  Art  having  been  issued  in 
March  of  last  year.  The  present  brochure,  containing 
Renaissance  and  modern  examples,  includes  much  Italian 
and  English  work,  executed  in  almost  every  possible 
medium.  There  are  several  specimens  of  Florentine 
sculpture,  English  Tudor  and  Stuart  embroiders-,  English 
and  German  silver,  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
and  some  charming  reproductions  of  English  water- 
colours  ;  while  the  volume  closes  with  Millet  and  Degas. 
The  standard  of  reproduction  throughout  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

"  Painting  gone  Mad."  by  Camille  Mauclair. 
Translated  by  Frank  L.  Emanuel.  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman    &    Sons.      Is.   net 

This  little  work  may  be  called  a  sortie  by  the  Old 
Guard  on  the  entrenched  forces  of  the  Left.  It  is  well 
written,  rather  bitter,  and  obviously  sincere,  though  one 
feels  that  both  author  and  translator  iwho  has  added 
some  footnotes)  are  inclined  to  take  matters  a  trifle  too 
seriously.  Nevertheless,  the  brochure  should  serve  its 
purpose  as  supplving  a  needed  corrective  to  the  more 
specious  ideas  with  which  Modern  Art  is  so  unfortunately 
masked. 

"  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  :  Annual  Review. 
1930."  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  2s.  6d.  net,  post 
free  3s. 

The  majoritv  of  those  millions  who  every  year  visit 
South  Kensington  either  for  pleasure  or  research  can 
hardlv  fail  to  be  interested  in  any  changes  or  additions 
to  which  the  Museum  may  have  been  subject.  In  the 
Annual  Review  now  to  hand  they  will  find  an  account 
of  the  many  objects  acquired  by  each  department  during 
1930.  Though  a  number  of  these  could  lay  claim  to  the 
adjectives  "  rare  "  and  "  precious."  perhaps  none  could 
be  described  as  epoch-making  ;  but  all,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  help  to  perfect  the  illustration  of  life  as  it 
was  lived  in  past  centuries  or  to  further  the  representation 
of  Art.  In  this  respect,  particularly  with  regard  to 
costume,  one  is  glad  to  notice  the  accession  of  dresses 
of  comparatively  recent  times,  for  in  conserving  fine 
contemporarv  examples,  the  Museum  is  building  up  a 
collection  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
future.  A  complete  wedding  ensemble  of  1848,  a  table 
carpet  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  various  swords  of 
the  sixteenth   and   seventeenth   centuries,   miniatures   by 


Engleheart,  drawings  by  Cox  and  Varley,  roundels  ol 
painted  glass — English  fifteenth  century,  and  Flemish 
sixteenth  century—  a  Majolica  panel — Italian.  1523— and 
a  chest  with  linenfold  panels,  are  a  few  random  11:- 
of  the  contents  of  the  number,  which  also,  with  a  h-t 
of  donors  and  bequests,  contains  a  report  on  the  Museum 
for  1930,  and  one  on  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  for 
the  same  year. 

"  Piero  della  Francesca  "     June,    1931 

Sir, — We  much  appreciate  the  notice  which  you  have 
given  to  the  English  translation  of  Piero  della  Francesca. 
by  Roberto  Longhi.  We  note,  however,  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  review  you  refer  to  the  omission  of  the  record 
of  critical  opinion  of  Piero  from  the  fifteenth  century 
onwards.  We  should  be  glad  of  a  correction  to  the  effect 
that  we,  as  publishers  of  the  volume,  were  vers'  anxious 
to  include  this  record,  and  it  was  only  omitted  owing 
to  Signor  Roberto  Longhi,  the  Author  of  the  work, 
making  a  stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  included  in 
the  English  edition. — Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
A.   L.   Stephens. 

Mana^inu    Director. 

Books  for  the  Collector 

So  vast  a  literature  has  grown  up  around  the  many 
branches  of  art  which  interest  the  collector,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  trace  the  one  book  needed  for  a 
specific  purpose.  Practical  help  in  such  a  search  is  now 
offered  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Foyle,  Ltd.,  of  Charing  Cross 
Road,  who  have  recently  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of 
quarterly  supplements  to  the  catalogue  of  their  Art 
Department.  Usefully  grouped  under  the  main  heading?, 
of  Recent  Publications,  Second-hand  Works  Newly 
Acquired,  and  Bargain  Offers,  and  with  sub-heading 
carefully  indexed,  the  Supplement  affords  a  quick  means 
of  reference  to  a  very  wide  selection  of  useful  publications. 
Of  especial  interest  is  a  section  on  out-of-print  books, 
while  the  range  of  subjects  treated  includes  Artists  and 
their  Work,  Collecting.  Costume.  Architecture,  Decorative 
Art.  Tapestries  and  Textiles,  Sculpture,  History  of  Art. 
Tvpographv,  Commercial  Art,  and  the  Technique  ol 
Painting.  For  collectors  seeking  rare  publications  the 
services  of  Messrs.  Foyle's  special  organisation  are 
available. 


Some    other    Books    Received 

A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England,  Part  /.,  1066- 
14'/',  :    also  Everyday  Life  in  tin-  New  Stone,  !'■■ 
and    Early    Iron  Ages,    written    and    illustrated    by 
Marjone  and  C.    11     B.   Quennell.      (Batsford,    Ltd., 
6d.  net  and  5s.  net  respectively.)     How  great  .t 
want  is  filled  by  these  books  on   Everyday   Life  is 
shown  by  the  frequency  of  their  editions      / 
Things  is  entering  on  its  sixth  issue,  while   I 
Life  shows  every  sign  of  emulating  it,  being  already 
in   a  second   edition  ;     and   as   long   as   they    remain 
unrivalled    expositions    ol    a    real    and    living    past, 
this  demand   will  continue 

The  Indian  Literary   A'  l>    B.  Taraporevala,   N>ns 

and  Co.,  Bombay,  6  \n  net  1  The  present  issue 
of  this  journal,  as  «  ith  past  numbers,  prints  numerous 
able  articles,  one  giving  .1  briei  account  ol  Sinclair 

and    out. nils   .1    list    of   publications   Ol    interest 
both    to    Indian    and    European    readers 
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Existing  convention  decrees  i  that  the 
work  of  recently  deceased  Academicians,  Asso- 
ciates, and,  occasionally,  notable  non-members, 
shall  have  a  final  showing  at  Royal  Academy 
exhibitions.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  practice.  It  is  a  sympathetic  valediction 
to  the  dead,  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
sale  of  a  work  so  hung  may  be  of  material  benefit 
to  a  widow  or  other  relatives.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  picture 
by  a  deceased  artist,  which  finds  a  place  at  the 
Academy,  decreases  the  space  available  for  the 
inclusion  of  works  by  living  exponents.  During 
the  past  year,  the  mortality  among  well-known 
painters  has  been  fairly  high.  And  in  this  year's 
exhibition  no  less  than  four  are  represented  by  a 
total  of  fourteen  pictures,  some  of  which  are  of 
quite  considerable  size.  I  do  not  include  in  this 
total  the  three  works  by  the  late  W.  L.  Wyllie, 
as  he  only  died  about  the  time  that  they  were 
sent  in  ;  but  the  presence  of  six  by  G.  W.  Lambert, 
three  apiece  by  David  Muirhead,  and  Sir  James 
Guthrie,  and  two  by  Walter  Greaves  seems  some- 
what excessive  when  it  is  known  that  many  capable 
living  artists  have  been  unable  to  obtain  admit- 
tance for  their  canvases.  The  more  especially 
because  some  of  the  works  which  exemplify  the 
dead  are  far  from  being  recent  productions.  This 
applies  to  Lambert's  The  Sonnet — a  Dejeuner  sur 
Vherbe  composition  ;  to  Guthrie's  full-length  of 
Harriet,  Lady  Findlay,  dated  '05  ;  to  Greaves' 
The  Green  Dress  and  Old  Battersea  Bridge.  As 
Chantrey  purchases,  both  the  last-named  works 
have,  presumably,  a  claim  to  be  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House,  though  they  will  be  subse- 
quently available  for  public  inspection  at  the 
Tate  Gallery,  which  already  possesses  Greaves' 
more  important  painting  of  Hammersmith  Bridge. 


In  making  these  remarks,  I  do  not  intend  to 
decry  the  merits  of  the  better  pictures  in  this 
congerie  of  ghosts.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  Guthrie's 
Lady  Findlay  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
"  killed  "  by  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  to 
M.  Lucien  Simon's  daringly  hued  Le  Bain.  But, 
in  justice  to  those  living  artists  whose  livelihood 
so  largely  depends  on  an  adequate  annual  repre- 
sentation of  their  work,  I  venture  to  make  the 
following  suggestion.  Namely  that,  save  in  re- 
markable cases,  deceased  artists  should  each  be 
represented  by  one  work  only  in  the  annual  displays 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  possible  exception  being 
made  in  the  instance  of  pictures  specifically  painted 
with  a  view  to  their  inclusion  in  the  current  exhi- 
bition. 

***** 

Of  "  dead  "  work — as  differentiated  from  de- 
ceased artists — there  is,  perhaps,  less  in  the 
Water-Colour  Room  than  in  almost  any  other 
section  of  this  year's  display.  But  since  the 
water-colours,  now  removed  to  Gallery  X.,  are 
far  from  numerous,  it  may  equally  be  felt  that 
even  here  improvement  might  have  been  possible. 
Mr.  George  R.  Woolway  has  an  excellent  drawing, 
alert,  firmly  yet  sensitively  handled,  in  The  Fish 
Auction,  Le  Treport  ;  while  Miss  Muriel  Buckler's 
The  Fallen  Elm  shows  a  lightly  deft  touch  with 
a  nice  sense  of  plane  values  ;  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Tatlow's  The  Avenue,  Ken  Wood,  an  ability  to 
realise  the  essentials  of  a  well-grasped  impression. 
Another  deft  work,  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  Snow  with 
a  glimpse  of  a  skier  ;  with  blue  as  its  prevalent 
note,  should  also  be  noticed.  A  too  empty  fore- 
ground detracts  from  the  poetry  of  a  delicate 
drawing,  Sunlight  and  Shadow,  by  Mr.  Bernard  C. 
Gotch,  though  his  skill  and  his  taste  are  quite 
evident.     Among    other    artists    whose    work    is 
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worth  seeing  are  Miss  Vera  Down,  Mr.  Cecil  King, 
Miss  Pauline  Konody,  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Ward,  Mr. 
William  Walcot,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hughes,  Mr. 
William  T.  Wood,  Miss  Mabel  F.  Wickham,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  Mr.  Hugh  Collinson,  Mr.  Hugh 
Gresty,  Mr.  Henry  Rushburv,  and  Mr.  Middleton 
Todd.  A  part  of  the  room  is  devoted  to  paintings 
in  tempera,  though  there  is  nothing  among  them 
worth  special  remark.  And  the  best  of  the  pastels 
is  not  here  at  all,  but  in  Gallery  VII.,  where  it 
makes  a  brave  show  midst  the  oils.  I  refer  to 
a  work  by  Mr.  Bion  Barnett,  Zinnias  in  my  Gar- 
den :  Salario,  a  well-arranged  drawing  with  a 
nice  sense  of  structure. 

***** 

Sculpture,  again,  keeps  a  moderate  level,  though 
the  number  of  exhibits  is  remarkably  meagre. 
Nearly  all  the  best  works  are  such  as  are  decora- 
tively  treated,  including  two  nude  figures,  the 
synthetic  marble,  Undine,  by  Mr.  Newbury  A. 
Trent,  and  The  Birth  of  Venus,  in  Portland  stone, 
by  Mr.  William  McMillan.  A  certain  awkward- 
ness in  the  disposal  of  the  goddess'  right  leg  may 
perhaps  be  condoned.  Effective  simplicity  dis- 
tinguishes the  sandstone  statue  of  The  Sculptor's 
Wife,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  exhibits.  Here  the  attention 
has  been  completely  confined  to  essentials  ;  the 
lines  sweep  boldly,  the  carving  is  excellent,  and 
the  seated  figure,  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  is  a  deeply 
significant  study  of  reverie.  Crucifixus  Est,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Else,  is  a  well-thought-out  composition 
in  flat  relief,  as  are  Mr.  Walter  Bayes'  models  of 
parts  of  the  frieze  for  the  new  Saville  Theatre. 
And  in  pottery,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Stabler's  stoneware 
statuette  of  The  Dancing  Lady  is  expressive  of 
charm  in  a  purely  sculptural  style  of  technique. 

Among  works  of  a  more  naturalistic  order,  there 
is  Mr.  Adrian  P.  Allinson's  admirable  bust  of  a 
woman  with  long  pliant  arms.  This  he  calls 
Reverie,  and  the  reflections  are  sad.  For  clean 
and  true  modelling,  and  intense  expressiveness  of 
melancholy  this  work  is  remarkable.  Though  so 
different  in  treatment  from  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler's 
statue  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Allinson's  Reverie  was 
conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  is,  in  its  metier, 
of  no  less  importance.  Also  distinguished  by 
cleanness  of  modelling  is  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Gabriel's 
lithely  built  figure  entitled  The  Dancer;  other 
items  of  note  being  a  capable  Torso,  by  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Emerson  ;  Marghetta,  a  formal  bronze  head 
by  Mr.  David  Evans;    and,  in  animal  sculpture, 


Mr.  Herbert  Haseltine's  bn  ml  Murphy. 

In  its  present  position,  the  H  tting- 

liam),  by  Mr.  Reid  Dick,  seems  over-refined  and 
lacking  in  strength.  But  the  face  of  the  girl  may 
look  better  when  the  statue  is  placed  in  a  more 
sympathetic  setting.  In  The  Last  Journey,  Mr. 
Pilkington  Jackson  shows  a  nice  understanding 
of  the  way  to  treat  sculpture  in  wood  .  while 
Woodland  Alarms,  an  earthenware  group,  by  Mr. 
Nicholson  Babb,  is  finely  composed  with  a  grai  eful 
alertness. 

***** 

No  surprises  await  us  in  the  Black-and-White 

section  this  year.  There  is  much  able  i  raftsman- 
ship  and  too  little  vision.  Sir  I).  Y.  Cameron. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Griggs,  Mr.  S.  H.  Vedder,  Mr.  Leonard  R. 

Squirrell,  and,  again,  Mr.  Rushburv  are  among 
the  exhibitors  whose  work  will  appeal.  Mr. 
Walter  T.  Monnington  is  nearly  successful  in  his 
study  in  chalk  (No.  1189),  though  his  man  in  the 
dress  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  loses  its  charm 
as  one  gets  to  the  legs.  Apart  from  this  fault,  it 
a  little  recalls  the  late  Seymour  Lucas.  There 
are  engravings  and  etchings  by  such  well-known 
exponents  as  Mr.  H.  Macbeth-  Raeburn,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Osborne,  Sir  Frank  Short,  Orovida,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  L.  Brockhurst  ;  but  the  room  is  a  dull 
one  and  needs  little  discussion. 

***** 

Architectural  draughtsmanship  is  hut  seldom 
discussed  in  these  pages.  It  has  its  own  periodicals 
and  these  are  sufficient.  Yet  the  Architectural 
Room  at  this  year's  Academy  lias  at  the  least  one 
item  which  possesses  a  pictorial  value.  I  allude 
to  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Cyril  A.  Farey  ami  Mr. 
Graham  R.  Dawbarn,  giving  a  colourful  idea  oi 
the  Sydney  Harbour  Bridge  Sir  John  J.  Burnet 
and  Partners  have  so  admirably  designed  for 
Australia.  The  theme  is  a  line  one.  the  con 
ception    immense,    and    the   drawing      as   a    "  pit 

ture  "     is  of   Ear  greater  interest    than   most    oi 

the    paintings   with    which    I    have   dealt. 
***** 

Glancing  once  more  at  the  oils,  I  can  find  hut 
little  to  add  to  my  former  remarks.     Some  i<  u 

well-known  artists  have    tailed    to    maintain    then 

usual  level,  and  not  even  Mi.  I  .  Campbell  rayloi 
is  quite  at  his  lust.  Yet  Ins  remarkabl)  com 
pet  en  t  method  finds  good,  it  not  perfect,  expression 
in  The  Hostess  0/  "  I  lie  White  Horse  "  and, 
despite  clumsy  pa  ages,  Mi  Reginald  Brundrit's 
skill    is    powerfully    shown    in    the    Flamboi 
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Coast.  I  am  told  that  Antiques,  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Royle,  takes  liberties  with  the  setting  of  Conis- 
borough  Castle.  But  if  landscape  painters  may 
pattern-out  Nature,  Mr.  Royle  can  synthesize  the 
picturesque  buildings  of  Conisborough.  The  fore- 
ground composition  is  a  trifle  abrupt,  but  the 
work  as  a  whole  has  imaginative  charm.  It 
certainly  justifies  its  name  of  Antiques.  Among 
other  contributions,  I  am  tempted  to  mention 
Mr.  Richard  Jack's  A  Chelsea  Studio,  mellow  in 
quality  ;  a  well-composed  work,  The  Window  in 
Spring,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Milner ;  The  Vine, 
Hintlesham,  pleasantly  seen  by  Mr.  Vivian  D. 
Ryan  ;  and  The  Lee  Rail  Awash,  a  decorative 
"  Moonlight  "  by  Mr.  Charles  Pears.  Mr.  Aidan 
Savage's  sympathetically  studied  From  my  Win- 


dow :  St.  Peter's  Square,  Hammersmith  ;  Chimney- 
tops,  a  precise  orchestration  of  actual  colour,  by 
Miss  Laura  M.  Parker  ;  and  a  capable  Still  Life, 
with  Flowers,  by  Mr.  Stuart  S.  Somerville,  are 
each  worth  inspection.  But  Mr.  Kynnersley 
Kirby's  The  Landlord  of  "  The  Chequers  "  strikes 
me  as  a  somewhat  poor  satire  ;  and  The  Cafe,  of 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Carr,  as  a  work  in  which  drawing 
and  design  have  wandered  astray  in  company 
with  handling  and  colour.  It  is  "  Good-bye  to 
all  that  !  " — a  title  which  has  been  borrowed  by 
Mr.  Blomvil-Campling  for  his  crudely  handled 
picture  of  a  young  girl  in  riding  kit,  who  would 
seem  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  levitation. 
***** 

For  yet  another  year — "  Good-bye  to  all  that  !  " 
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In  one  way  and  another,  The  Connoisseur  has  been 
the  means  of  re-identifying  a  number  of  well-known  works 
of  art,  including  not  a  few  in  famous  public  collections. 
This  month,  for  instance,  an  Italian  fourteenth-centurv 
relief  of  a  charging  knight,  long  familiar  to  habitues  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  has  yielded  up  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  fact  that  it  bears  defaced  traces  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  historic  Frangipani  family. 
Since  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  most  interesting 
discovery  is  marshalled  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  in 
another  note,  it  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  But 
the  fact  that  the  identification  has  only  been  made  after 
the  carving  has  been  on  public  exhibition  for  many  years. 
may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  experts  to  concentrate 
on  other  cases  in  which  anonymity  has  been  presumed. 
We  must  not  seem  to  imply  that  the  Museum  authorities 
are  at  fault  in  allowing  to  pass  undetected  the  traces  of 
the  shield  on  the  carving  in  question,  the  present  position 
of  which,  high  up  on  a  wall,  renders  them  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  That  they  were  noticed  at  all  was 
practically  a  coincidence  arising  out  of  a  set  of  circum- 
stances of  very  little  interest  in  themselves.  But  that 
the  sculpture  gains  in  importance  by  the  discovery  will 
be  obvious,  especially  to  those  who  realise  that  Britain 
is  far  from  being  entirely  dependent  on  loan  exhibitions 
for  a  sight  of  ancient  Italian  works  of  art. 

A  discovery  of  another  kind  is  crystallised  in  an  article, 
by  Mr.  C.  Kingsley  Adams,  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  on  the  portrait  by  William  Palmer  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  frontispiece.  William  Palmer  is  a 
painter  of  whom  but  little  is  known,  though  a  somewhat 
doubtful  tradition  has  described  him  as  being  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  But  the  acquirement  by  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  authorities  of  a  portrait  from 
his  brush  reveals  him  as  an  artist  who  can  be  ignored 
no  longer. 

So  much  ink  has  been  spilled  over  John  Downman, 
that  there  might  seem  to  be  but  scant  opportuniH  for 
any  further  investigation  of  his  oeuvre.  Yet  the  early 
group  of  portraits  which  he  made  of  the  Mortlock  family 
— a  name  still  well  known  about  Cambridge — is  now 
explored  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Basil  S.  Long,  who 
has  thus  revealed  an  episode  of  the  artist's  lite  which 
had  so  far  lacked  a  chronicler. 

Finally,  we  have,  from  the  British  Museum,  a  lively 
example  of  Sharaku's  theatrical  prints,   in   which    Naka- 


yama  Tomisaburo  is  seen  a-  Umegawa,"  and  [chikawa 
Komazo  as  her  lover.  "  Chiubei."  Though  besl  known 
by  his  boldly  treated  busts  of  a.  tors,  Sharaku,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1804,  also  made  some  ran-  full- 
length  figure  subjects,  which,  like  the  one  reproduced, 
are  generally7  done  on  a   silvered   ba<  kground. 

A  Knight  of  the  Frangipani 

The  carved  marble  memorial  slab  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  provides  one  of  the  plates  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  has  stimulal 
research  hitherto.  It  is  recognised  .is  North  Italian 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  was  a  gift  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzhenry  in  [902.  And  there  the  matter  has 
been  allowed  to  rest.  Such  meagre  information  is  by 
no  means  satisfying  to  the  antiquarian  mind,  and  it  lias 
been  thought  worth  while  to  enquire  further  into  its 
past  history  and  associations. 

Nothing  is  apparently  known  or  at  least  recorded  .it 
South  Kensington  of  the  history  of  this  slab  previous 
to  its  acquisition  by  Mr.  Fitzhenry.  But  an  invaluable 
clue  to  one  at  least  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it 
has  passed  is  embodied  in  the  inscription  cul  in  the  early 
seventeenth   century   along    its    lower    margin:      rRANS- 

FERITO     QUI     DAL     CAVAR0     BONAMICO     DEI       t6l2  llieie 

is  no  discoverable  record  that  any  member  ol  thi  Buo 
namico  family,  at  that  early  date,  collected  objei  ts 
such  as  this.  But  Giovanni  Francisco  Buonamico  (d 
1587),  Vicar-General  to  Cardinal  Uessandro  de  Medici, 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  broughl  together  in  that  cit) 
a  remarkable  library,  to  which  later  generations  ol  his 
family  added  collections  of  coins,  medallions,  bronzes 
and  other  relics  of  ancienl  and  Liter  art,  together  with 
busts  and  portraits  "  vel  Principum,  vel  illustriun 
rum."  This  huge  accumulation  ol  i  lassi<  al  and  mediaeval 
antiquities     meant   antiquariam   Supellectilem   veterumque 

generis  elegantiarum  Collectionem ,  as  [nnocenl 
Buonamico  described  it  to  Ins  nephews  in  [744  was. 
i,,  the  inst  half  oi  the  eighteenth  century,  housed  in  the 

of  La  Zei  caVecchia  the  1  lid  Mini  aeaj  the  <  hurt  h 
ol  the  lloU  limn-,  in  Florence.  \nd  it  was  doubtless 
during  its  sojourn  in  the  Museum  Bonamicianum,  up- 
ended againsl  .1  wall,  thai  vandal  visitors  disfigured  one 
end  of  tins  si.,l>  with   then    beastlj    si  rabbling 

Xhe  "  (  ,i\  allien.  Bonami<  0,"  whose  name  appeals 
upon   it,   must    have  been   either   Pietro   Buonam 
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his  son,  that  distinguished  and  much-travelled  Giovanni 
Francisco  Buonamico,   who  died  in   1669. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  date  of  this 
memorial  within  reasonably  narrow  limits.  For  the  only 
clue  to  its  period  is  afforded  by  the  armour  of  the  knight  ; 
and  up  to  the  present  no  comprehensive  survey  of  four- 
teenth-century Italian  armour  has  been  attempted.  But 
in  all  its  salient  features  the  armour  shown  closely 
resembles  that  worn  by  the  figure  of  Cangrande  I.  della 
Scala,  which  once  surmounted  his  tomb  over  the  door 
of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Antica  at  Verona,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  in  the  Castel  Vecchio.  Cangrande 
died  in  1329,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
his  monument  was  erected  sometime  between  that  year 
and  the  death  of  Mastino  II.  in  1351,  probably  about 
1345-50.  The  armour  depicted  on  the  slab  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  however,  appears  to  be  of 
a  slightly  more  primitive  type,  and  in  many  of  its  details 
it  shows  a  close  affinity  to  the  armours  worn  by  several 
of  the  figures  that  once  adorned  the  tomb  of  Azzo  Visconti, 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  died  in  1339.  But  the  practice  of 
suspending  the  helm  from  the  left  shoulder,  when  not  in 
use,  was  still  in  fashion  at  a  much  later  date.  It  is  to 
be  seen,  for  example,  in  Altichiero  da  Zervio's  fresco  of 
about  1380  representing  the  Presentation  of  three  Knights 
oj  the  Cavalli  Fa  wily  to  the  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Anastasia  at  Verona,  and  in  Jacopo  Avanzo's  painting 
of  Bonifacio  and  Catherina  Lupi  of  about  1390  in  the 
Church  of  St.   Antonio  at  Padua. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  slab  would  appear  to  be 
obvious.  It  has  been  either  a  decorative  panel  upon  a 
tomb,  or  it  has  formed  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus.  But 
the  individual  commemorated  and  even  the  house  to 
which  he  belonged  are  not  easily  determined.  The  only 
clue  thereto  is  afforded  by  the  shield  of  arms  above  his 
charger's  tail.  This  has,  however,  been  so  damaged, 
and  obviously  with  intention,  that  from  the  floor  of  the 
gallery  in  which  the  panel  is  now  exhibited  no  trace  of 
the  shield  is  visible.  But  close  examination  reveals  that 
the  charges  thereon  were  originally  two  lions  combattant, 
with  very  exaggerated  heads,  holding  some  circular  object 
in  their  fore-paws,  though  the  chief  of  the  shield  is  too 
worn     to     make     certainty     possible. 

Several  Italian  families  bear,  or  bore,      t  "  "* 

coats  of  this  type.  And  of  these  the 
majority  are,  unfortunately,  native 
to  Northern  Italy.  Two  each  belong 
to  Padua  and  Verona  ;  and  one  each 
to  Udine,  Legnago,  Genoa  and  Venice. 
Florence,  whence,  but  for  its  un- 
deniable North  Italian  origin,  we 
might  naturally  expect  this  panel  to 
have  come,  harboured  four  such 
families.  Of  these  latter,  the  Delia 
Stufas,  for  whom  the  Delia  Robbias 
made  many  armorial  plaques  bearing 
their  arms  of  argent,  two  lions  com- 
battant, in-,  a  Latin  cross  gules  between 
their  heads,  alone  might  make  a  serious 
claim  to  this  panel.  Of  those  others 
from  Northern  Italy,  the  only  one, 
vhose  arms  correspond  to  those  that  , 
were    once    upon    the    shield,    is    the      of  defaced 


greaf  patrician  house  oi  Frangipani  ol  Venice,  earlier  of 
Rome,  who  boasted  a  red  shield  charged  with  two  golden 
lions  with  a  circular  golden  loaf  (fane)  between  their 
fore-paws,  while  for  crest  they  bore  the  golden  pane  of 
their  arms,  just  as  it  appears  surmounting  the  knight's 
helm    upon    the   panel.      Charles    R,    BEARD. 

Triumphs  of  Craftsmanship 

FOR  the  third  year  running,  Messrs.  Mallett  &  Son 
have  aided  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  by  holding 
an  exhibition  at  their  galleries  (40,  New  Bond  Street. 
London,  W.i).  The  importance  of  these  displays  can 
be  scarcely  over-estimated  since  they  cannot  but  tend 
to  raise  the  standard  of  connoisseurship  by  their  careful 
selection,  and  the  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to 
securing  items  of  first-class  quality.  English  furniture, 
for  instance,  is  represented  by  a  superb  range  oi  puces 
mainly  of  the  later  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  but  including  a  few  to  represent  earlier  styles 
back  to  about  1600. 

In  arranging  the  display,  quality  alike  of  condition, 
colour  and  craftsmanship  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Fineness  of  carving,  as  in  the  ornament  oi 
the  walnut  table  (No.  125)  of  circa  1735,  and  the  mahogany 
example  of  about  1760  (No.  60),  is  noticeable  again  and 
again.  Never  more  noticeably,  perhaps,  than  in  a  set 
of  two  arm  and  two  single  chairs,  circa  1760,  with  elabo- 
rately pierced  backs  and  cabriole  legs  carved  with  foliated 
scrolls  in  high  relief.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  ability 
of  the  carver  that  this  mass  of  ornament  has  been  treated 
in  so  restrained  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  feeling  of 
restlessness.  An  earlier  suite  of  two  arm  and  two  single 
chairs,  with  a  double-backed  settee,  in  finely  figured 
walnut,  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  the  plainer  taste  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  Such  carving  as  there  is,  in  the 
form  of  shells  on  the  knees  and  top  rails,  the  eagles' 
heads  on  the  arms,  and  the  claw-and-ball  feet,  is  handled 
with  fine  decision.  Remarkable  both  for  its  quality  and 
design  is  a  magnificent  marquetry  table,  circa  1690,  the 
central  marquetry  panel  in  the  top  of  which  measures 
no  less  than  2  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  6  in.  Charles  II.  pieces 
include  a  superb  pair  of  torcheres,  and  an  unusually 
attractive  lacquer  cabinet,  with  its 
"~~!  original  silvered  stand  and  surmount  ; 
while  among  items  of  other  periods 
should  be  mentioned  a  mahogany 
cabinet,  circa  1740,  of  architectural 
design  realised  with  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  scholarly  grace  ;  and 
an  interesting  set  of  two  arm  and  six 
single  mahogany  chairs,  circa  1775. 
with  unusual  backs,  of  which  delicately 
carved  patera  and  triple-arched  top 
rails  are  the  principal  ingredients. 

The  foregoing,  of  course,  are  but 
a  very  few  of  the  noteworthy  items, 
to  mention  all  of  which  would  virtually 
mi  essitate  a  recapitulation  of  the 
catalogue.  Chairs,  tables,  clocks,  c  1  mi 
modes  such  as  the  delightful  Adam 
example",  with  its  tasteful  inlay  (No 
114) — mirrors,  stools,  bookcases,  111 
plate,   r.  21      almost  every  case  revealed  an  elegance 
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of  proportion  and  ornament  which  might 
well  prove  the  despair  of  any  average  collec- 
tor. In  practically  even,-  instance  the  chairs 
possess  contemporary  coverings  ;  while  the 
magnificence  of  the  more  ornate  pieces  of 
furniture  finds  an  admirable  foil  in — to 
cite  but  one — so  delightfully  proportioned 
a  piece  as  the  little  bureau,  of  walnut  and 
yew,  which  dates  from  about  1700  (No.  46). 

One  other  item,  however,  cannot  escape 
mention  :  the  tall  and  massive  walnut  draw- 
table,  formerly  at  Hinton  Abbey,  near  Bath. 
This  is  unusually  composed  of  four  newel- 
like figures  of  seated  lions,  supporting 
shields  bearing  the  arms  of  Shaa  and 
Hungerford  ;  while  two  symbolical  figures 
in  niches  form  the  central  legs.  Above  is 
an  elaborate  frieze.  The  finely  executed 
carving  has  the  boldness  of  the  late  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  the  heraldry  doubtless 
refers  to  Thomas  Shaa  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Hungerford.  Descended  from  Sir  John 
Shaa,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1501,  he 
purchased  Terling  Hall,  Essex,  in  1564,  and 
was  dead  before  1635. 

Scarcely  any  space  remains  in  which  to 
discuss  the  silver,  tapestries  and  other 
textiles,  and  ceramics,  the  last-named 
including  picked  examples  from  the  Bow, 
Chelsea,  Plymouth,  Worcester  and  Sevres 
factories,  besides  Oriental  wares.  One  little 
needlework  picture  of  Sampson  and  the 
Lion,  circa  1650,  is  specially  memorable 
for  its  colour,  condition,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  execution,  admitting  of  no  less  than 
2,600  stitches  to  the  inch.  Among  the 
silver  are  many  important  items,  com- 
mencing with  a  lovely  little  tankard,  circa 
1O00,  with  a  body  of  serpentine  ;  and 
including  a  magnificent  Commonwealth 
porringer  of  1658,  a  finely  designed  sweet- 
meat-box, of  1673,  and  an  important 
monteith  of  1686. 

The  Spanish  School 

Are  Messrs.  Tomas  Harris,  Ltd.,  the 
first  antique  art  dealers  in  London  to 
recognise  the  Spanish  Republic  ?  Their 
exhibition  at  29,  Bruton  Street,  W.i,  was 
opened  by  the  newly  appointed  Spanish 
Ambassador,  and  some  significant  differences 
were  introduced  into  the  Spanish  "  arms  "  as  marshalled 
on  the  cover  of  the  catalogue.  The  exhibition  itself  was 
entirely  concerned  with  retrospective  Spanish  painting, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  signed  works 
included  in  it.  Two  of  the  three  paintings  by  El  Greco, 
The  Crucifixion  and  St.  Dominic,  Murillo's  St.  Rosa  of 
Lima,  the  full-length  Male  and  Female  Saints,  by  Antonio 
de  Castillo  y  Saavedra — which  were  formerly  attributed 
on  the  strength  of  a  misunderstood  monogram  to  Alonso 
Cano — all  came  within  this  category,  to  which,  on  the 
strength  of  the  inscription  painted  on  it  by  the  artist, 
might  really  be  added   Goya's  well-known  composition, 
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a  boldly  painted  Portrait  of  a  Man,  possibly  by  l'letm 
Martini  Neri,  and  heads  of  Olivares  and  Maria  Anna  oj 
Austria,  which  have  been  given  to  del  Mazo.  Of  the 
works  by  Zurbaran,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  was  a 
Still  Life,  which  in  its  precise  statement  and  careful 
arrangement  was  typical  of  the  logical  intellectuality  of 
the  Spanish  School.  El  Greco's  Crucifixion,  the  sky 
treatment  of  which  skilfully  enhances  the  dramatic 
appeal  of  the  subject,  is  of  unusual  account  in  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  embodies  a  view  of  Toledo. 
Other  works  which  should  at  least  be  mentioned  in  passing 
are  El  Greco's  Illustration  of  a  Spanish  Proverb  ;  Goya's 
portrait  of  Dona  Antonia  Zarate  ;  a  macabre  painting 
of  Don  Juan  in  a  religious  dress,  by  Valdes-Leal,  and 
two  saints  by  Ribera.  The  fully  illustrated  catalogue  is 
a  useful  record  of  an  exhibition  of  importance  to  students 
of  the  Spanish   School  of  Painting. 

Loan  Exhibition  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel 

Arranged  with  a  taste  that  is  not  always  a  factor  in 
events  of  the  kind,  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art 
held  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel,  Park  Lane,  in  aid  of  the 
East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  displays  that  have  been  held 
recently-  Mrs.  Kerr-Smiley,  the  Hon.  Organiser,  Mr. 
W.  Leslie  Perkins,  of  Messrs.  Albert  Amor,  Ltd.,  who 
"  devoted  his  whole  time  for  many  weeks  to  selecting, 
arranging  and  cataloguing  the  exhibits,"  and  those  others 
who  contributed  to  the  artistic  success  of  the  occasion, 
deserve  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  Readers  of  Mr. 
K.  W.  Symonds'  book  on  English  Furniture  from  Charles 
II.  to  George  II.  (The  Connoisseur),  were  able  to  study 
at  first  hand  an  important  selection  of  pieces  from  Mr. 
Percival  D.  Griffiths'  magnificent  collection  of  furniture  ; 
while  from  the  same  source  came  various  other  rarities 
in  the  form  of  needlework,  etc.  Lord  Plender  also 
contributed  some  attractive  furniture  ;  while  Lord 
Sackville  lent  from  Knole  the  famous  early  seventeenth- 
century  day  bed,  and  the  arm-chair,  covered  like  the 
former  in  red  velvet  with  gold  braid,  which  King  James  I. 
presented  to  the  1st  Earl  of  Dorset.  Two  remarkable 
items  came  from  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  : 
an  ebony  cabinet,  with  drawers,  etc.,  embellished  with 
stumpwork  and  petit  point,  which  once  belonged  to  King 
James  II.,  and  a  walnut  arm-chair  of  the  Charles  II. 
period,  which,  in  place  of  the  usual  amorini  and  Crown, 
displayed  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  besides 
other  important  departures  from  the  average  type. 

In  the  porcelain  section,  Mr.  Humphrey  W.  Cook's 
superb  Chelsea  group,  The  Music  Lesson,  had  a  prominent 
place.  Other  generous  contributions,  embracing  fine 
products  of  various  English,  Continental  and  Oriental 
factories,  came  from  Lady  Ludlow,  Sir  Samuel  Scott, 
Messrs.  Albert  Amor,  Mr.  W.  Leslie  Perkins,  Viscountess 
Harcourt,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hancock,  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge, 
Messrs.  Mallett  &  Son,  Mrs.  Dames  Longworth,  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham,  Mr.  J.  M.  Botibol,  Mr.  A.  S.  de  Pinna, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin  and  others.  Throughout,  the  colour, 
quality  and  condition  of  the  items  was  so  uniformly 
high  that  it  would  seem  invidious  to  single  out  further 
examples  for  mention. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  over  150  pieces  from  Messrs. 
Holmes    (Jewellers),    Ltd..    illustrated    the    progress    oi 


Sheffield  plate  from  about  1740  [840  :  while  the  silver 
section,  to  which  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Leopold  Hirsch,  and 
Messrs.    Amoi    wire    liberal    lenders,    presented    another 

embarras  de  nckesses.      Two  oi  the  most   memorable  items 

came  from  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten :  The  "  Wolsey 
Cup"  (1496),  so  strangely  modern  in  design;  and  the 
much  more  ornate  "  Blacksmith  Cup  "  (1655),  maker's 
mark  I.W.,  which  was  presented  to  the  Blacksmiths' 
Company  by  Christopher  Pym  "  upon  his  attainment 
to  the  place  of  clerke."  Mr.  William  Thoburn  Johnson's 
collection  of  twenty  Cow  Cream  Jugs,  1753  68,  by 
John  Schuppe,  was  intriguing  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Lisburne's 
toilet  set,  by  John  Edwards,  1725,  which  belonged  to 
the  wife  of  the  1st  Earl,  made  an  imposing  array. 

A  fine  array  of  glass,  including  a  set  of  twelve  Jai  obite 
wines,  engraved  with  rose  and  buds,  and  with  air-twist 
stems,  circa  1750  (Messrs.  Thos.  Goode  &  Co.),  was  well 
worth  study.  Here  was  Miss  van  Vleck  Lidgerwood's 
important  example  of  Ravenscroft  glass,  an  early  flat 
bowl  with  the  embossed  Raven's  Head  seal  {circa  17S0), 
which  is  known  to  have  been  sold  for  thirty-five  shillings, 
then  £25,  and  later  to  have  reached  £300  at  Sotheby's. 
Other  excellent  items  came  from  Mr.  Arthur  Churchill. 
Mr.  Robert  Frank,  Mme.  Delomosne  &  Son,  and  Mrs. 
Applewhaite-Abbott,  whose  collection  of  paper-weights 
made  an  attractive  display  on  its  own.  Miniatures. 
bijouterie,  Stuart  memorials,  needlework  and  embroidery 
were  also  attractively,  and  in  some  cases  liberally, 
exemplified  in  the  exhibition  which,  housed  in  rooms  of 
comfortably  small  'dimensions,  had  an  air  very  different 
from  that  of  the  average  starkly  lighted  gallery. 

Old  Glass  and  Mirror  Pictures 

Old  Glass  Pictures,  with  their  glowing  reds,  their 
limpid  greens,  and  their  glorious  velvety  blacks,  provided 
Messrs.  H.  Blairman  &  Son  with  the  material  for  a  second 
successful  exhibition  at  their  galleries  (26b,  King  Street, 
St.  James's,  London,  S.YV.i).  To  those  whose  knowledge 
of  glass  pictures  is  limited  to  dull,  blotched,  and  possibly 
broken  examples,  this  display  must  have  been  a  veritable 
revelation.  Not  an  item  was  in  it  but  what  was  in 
perfect  condition  and  beautifully  mellowed  by  time  ; 
while  in  certain  cases  the  scarcity  of  the  subject,  or,  for 
this  medium,  the  somewhat  unusually  large  dimensions 
of  the  picture  itself,  afforded  additional  interest.  The 
last  remark  applies  to  a  set  of  four  ovals,  after  Rosalba, 
emblematical  of  The  Seasons  ;  while  two  largish  plates 
of  The  Chace  and  The  Death  of  the  Fox,  by  Burford, 
after  Seymour,  were  also  noteworthy.  Among  other 
items,  a  set  of  six  Fox  Hunting  scenes,  also  by  Burford, 
after  Seymour,  published  in  1766  and  1767,  were  remark- 
ably attractive  ;  as  was  Evening,  a  fancy  portrait  of  a 
girl,  by  Houston,  after  Mercier.  Various  royal  portraits 
and  other  items  helped  to  maintain  the  high  character  ol 
this  portion  of  the  display. 

In  an  adjoining  room,  the  kindred  art  of  the  Chinese 
mirror  painting  was  so  beautifully  exemplified  as  to  make 
one  wish  that  more  attention  could  be  paid  to  it  by 
certain  of  our  Leading  museums.  Dating  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  onwards,  these 
items  were  not  only  for  the  most  pari  ID  highly  desirable 
condition,  but  also  manifested  to  the  full  the  alluring 
colour    harmonies    which    were    attained    by    the    Chinese 
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craftsmen.  Some  of  the  subjects  were  clearly  derived 
from  Occidental  originals  ;  one,  the  group  of  .1/; 
Rev  ell  and  her  daughter,  Frances,  showed  English  women 
attired  in  Chinese  costumes  ;  while  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding the  panels  set  in  a  mahogany  cabinet,  were  purely 
Oriental  in  conception. 

Note. — In  Mr.  Egan  Mew's  article  on  Glass  Pictures 
in  our  last  issue,  illustrations  Xos.  xiv.-xvii.  were  described 
as  being  by  F.  Jukes,  after  J.  Seymour.  Actually  they 
were  by  F.  Jukes,  after  C.  Ansell,  and  formed  part  of 
his  set,  Life  of  a  Race  Horse.  The  full  set  of  prints 
consisted  of  The  Mare  and  Foal,  As  a  Colt  in  Training, 
As  a  Racer  after  Running,  As  a  Hunter  going  out  with 
Hounds,   As   a   Post  Horse,   and    The   Race   Horse   Dead. 

— f.g.r.; 

Byzantine  Art  in  Paris 

When  this  is  published  it  will  still  not  be  too  late  to 
make  a  hurried  visit  to  Paris  to  see  the  magnificent 
exhibition  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  which  was 
opened  on  May  28th,  and  will  close  on  July  uth.  It  is 
an  opportunity  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  missed 
bv  anv  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  art  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  for  although  we  may  deplore  the  absence 
of  many  celebrated  pieces,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  the  assemblage  of  a  very  much  more 
comprehensive  exhibition  for  many  years.  Though  a 
longer  period  of  preparation  might  have  allowed  the 
national  sub-committees  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  further 
possible  lenders,  there  will  always  remain  the  difficulty 
that  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  examples  of 
Byzantine  art  are  owned  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  who 
prize  them  not  only  for  their  monetary  value,  but  for 
their  sacred   associations. 

The  exhibition  consists  of  six  small  rooms  of  originals 
and  three  larger  ones  mainly  filled  with  casts  and  photo- 
graphs which  have  to  represent  the  Byzantine  achieve- 
ment in  architecture,  wall-painting,  mosaic,  and  the 
larger  sculpture.  The  few  examples  of  sculpture  on  a 
large  scale  at  the  exhibition  are  mostly  fragments  from 
museums,  as  the  more  perfect  pieces  are  for  the  most 
part  irremovable  either  because  of  their  size  or  because 
they  form  part  of  ancient  structures.  It  is  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  goldsmiths'  work,  miniature  sculpture  in 
ivory  and  other  materials,  and  textiles  should  predominate 
at  the  exhibition.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  the 
Byzantines  should  have  excelled  in  the  production  of  these 
more  portable  works  of  art,  for  the  majority  of  the  most 
important  exhibits  had  already  left  the  East  before  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  Had  they  concentrated  their  artistic 
effort  on  large-scale  works  alone,  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  to  assemble  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  the 
stylistic  changes  of  the  thousand  years  of  the  Byzantine 
era. 

With  the  exception  of  Italy,  there  is  no  country  as 
richly  endowed  with  Byzantine  treasures  as  France,  which 
since  the  period  of  the  Crusades  has  always  felt  drawn 
towards  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  exhibition  was 
therefore  able  to  draw  on  a  fund  of  French  pieces  for 
every  section,  and  these  almost  invariably  included  some 
of  the  most  striking  objects.  The  responses  ol  tin  French 
museums,  church  treasuries  and  private  colle  tors  wen- 
equally    generous,    and    the   only    criticism    that    can    be 


made 

and    barbaric    works    which    bear    litl  ip    to 

ritine  art. 
I;    France  naturally  t. 
the  hig 
butions  from  Hungary  and  Italy  have  I  linarily 

be  former,  which  in  the  Middle 
a  buffer  state  which  the  Byzantine  en  1  well 

worth    prop:-.  not    only    -cut    a    : 

from  it-  museums,  but  also,  V..-  thy  of 

the   Primate  of  Hungary,   some  >'t   the  most 
pieces  of  the  treasury  of  hi-  cathedral  at  Gran.     If  the 
Crown  of  St.   Stephen  has  been  deemed  to 
leave    the    kingdom,    it    i-    possible    for   the    rir-t    I  I 
compare  side  by  side  -i\  of  the  enamelled  gold  plaques 

488      of    the    crown    sent    by    Constantine    Monomachus 
(1042-55)  to  Andrew    I      King  of  Hungary,  with  the  one 

4s. ,   acquired  in  1921  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Only    the    plaques    showing    the    emperor    and    ti. 
empresses  have  been  retained  at   Bud 

The  response  of  Italy  ha-  been  most  generous.  The 
ownership  of  the  Byzantine  antiquities  in  that  country 
is  divided  between  the  State,  various  public  bodies,  and 
the  Church.  Nearly  every  important  object  bel 
to  the  State  has  made  it-  appearance,  and  it  is  only 
after  some  reflection  that  one  notes  the  absence  of  a  few 
examples  like  the  twelfth-century  reliquary  and  the  naval 
standard  of  Manuel  Palaeologus,  both  at  I'rbino.  In- 
tere>ting  comparison-  might  have  been  able  to  be  made 
between  the  former  and  the  example  15051  from  Gran. 
whilst  the  latter  might  have  reinforced  the  lamentably 
weak  representation  of  later  textiles.  Of  the  objects 
belonging  to  municipalities  the  representation  1-  net 
nearly  so  complete,  but  include-  the  celebrated  ivories 
from  Brescia,  some  of  which  appeared  m  England  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Italian  Exhibition.  It  the  objects  lent 
by  the  Church  are  comparatively  tew.  they  include  some 
of  the  most  important  that  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  particularly  a  number  which  are  normally  difficult 
of  access.  From  Calabria  come,  tor  instance,  the  superb 
enamelled  gold  cross  1511-  presented  bv  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  to  Cosenza  Cathedral,  and  the  sixth  -e\  enth- 
century  Gospels  "44)  illuminated  on  purple  parchment, 
from  the  Cathedral  of  Rossano  both  objects  which  are 
well-known,  but  which  have  not  been  publicly  exhibited 
-in!  e  the  [talo-Byzantine  Exhibition  at  Grottaferrata 
in  1005.  The  eleventh-century  painting  on  -ilk  ol 
S.  Guisto  from  the  Cathedral  oi  1  ne-te  comes  a-  move 
of  a  surprise,  a-  it  seems  normally  to  be  invisible  It  1- 
a  pity  that  the  Mu-eo  Cristiano  oi  the  Vatican  ha-  sent 
none  oi  it-  treasures 

No  complaint  can  be  made  ol  the  response  of  the 
German  museums,  but  it  wa-  not  m  their  powei  to  lend 
the  best  which  German;  can  produce  Most  ol  the 
historic  examples  oi  Byzantine  ait  in  German}  are  -till 
m  Church  treasuries,  and  efforts  to  secure  these  proved 
fruitless  ["he  fortunate  accident  oi  the  suspended  dis- 
persal ot  the  YV.  llen-cli.it/  enabled  all  the  Byzantine 
piece-  ill  that  Collection  to  be  present,  a  tiling  will.  Il  might 

not  have  happened  whilsl  the)  wen-  in  the  possession 
of  the  Puke,  ami  which  1-  not  likely  to  happen  again 
when  once  the)    are  separated 

\-    the    regulations   ol    the    British    Museum    >\^    not 
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permit  loans  to  exhibitions,  the  principal  contribution 
from  this  country  comes  from  the  Victoria   and   Albert 

.Museum,  which  has  sent  a  valuable  selection  from  most 
of  its  departments,  including  a  number  of  its  latest 
Byzantine  acquisitions.  A  number  of  splendid  ivories 
from  Liverpool  and  one  from  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
Cambridge,  make  up  the  British  contribution,  together 
-with  loans  from  Mr.  George  Eumorfopoulos  and  a  few 
others. 

If  nothing  of  importance  has  come  from  the  museums 
in  the  United  States,  the  deficiency  is  in  some  way  made 
up  by  private  collectors.  Thus  from  the  R.  W.  Bliss 
Collection  comes  the  Orontes  Paten  (410),  and  from  the 
Fahim  Kouchakji  the  equally  celebrated  Antioch  Chalice 
(335),  besides  other  interesting  objects.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  allude  to  the  important  loans  from  other  countries, 
except  to  mention  that  the  large  silver  dish  depicting  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  which  appears  in  the  catalogue, 
has  not  arrived  from  Madrid.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
how  good  is  the  attendance  at  the  exhibition  at  all  hours 
and  that  to  most  visitors  it  is  a  matter  of  real  interest 
and  not  merely  of  fashionable  routine. — C.  C.   Oman. 

Indian  Art  in  Savile  Row 

Obviously,  the  ramifications  of  Indian  art  during  a 
period  of  over  2,000  years  cannot  be  comprehensivelv 
displayed  in  two  rooms,  and  the  organising  committee 
of  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  efforts  to  achieve 
the  impossible.  The  generosity  of  collectors  and  public 
bodies,  both  in  India  and  England,  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  happy  result.  But  lack  of  space 
precludes  any  show  of  architecture  or  fresco  work,  and 
severely  limits  the  sculpture.  Even  under  these  con- 
ditions, however,  a  more  complete  demonstration  of 
Indian  art  has  been  attained  than  the  British  public 
generally  has  an  opportunity  to  visit.  Particularlv  is 
this  so  with  painting,  which  presents  a  connected  field 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  begins 
with  a  series  of  miniatures  (Xos.  137-143)  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  Kalpasutra,  written  in  Guzerat  in  1487, 
executed  in  black,  blue,  red  and  gold,  with  a  fierce  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  reflective  of  the  strictly  Puritan 
doctrines  taught  by  Mahavira  and  venerated  in  this 
stronghold  of  Jainism.  The  Mugul  school,  arising  out  of 
Akbar's  coalescing  of  Indian  and  Persian  talent,  is 
extensively  represented  by  some  fine  manuscripts  and 
folios  (among  them  the  Lights  of  Canopus),  as  well  as  by 
framed  drawings.  The  last  mentioned  include  examples 
by  such  brilliant  artists  as  Manohar,  Govardhan,  Mir 
Hashim,  Dharam  Das,  and  Abu'l  Hasan,  to  whom 
Jahangir  gave  the  title  of  Xadir-uz-Zaman,  and  of  whom, 
together  with  Ustad  Mansur  (Nadiru'l-'Asr — wonder  of 
the  age),  he  wrote  : — "  In  the  time  of  my  father's  reign 
and  my  own  these  two  had  no  third."  H.M.  The  King 
has  lent  a  delicate  green  study  of  a  chameleon  on  a  bough 
(No.  58),  illustrative  of  the  latter  artist's  renowned 
animal  painting.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  interest 
taken  in  Mugul  times  m  Western  work,  but  manifestations 
of  it  are  rarely  seen.  Hence  the  few  figures  at  Savile 
Row,  obviously  copied  from  European  religious  subjei  ts, 
have  special  significance  ;  and  No.  03  is  a  delightful 
instant  e  ol  the  mingling  ol  the  two  styles  in  an  apotheosis 


oi  Shah  Jehan  In-  Bichitr,  representing  th.it  monarch, 
haloed,  standing  on  a  globe,  holding  jewel  and  sword. 
while  two  angels  support  a  golden  crown  over  his  bead 
to  the  admiration  oi   Ins  courtiers,   ranged   as  heavenly 

<  lions  on  mas-M-s  ,,t  cloud  The  portraiture,  as  in  many 
other  drawings,  notably  Nos.  13,  [8,  j<>.  "j.  s,,  and  ,,i 
is  lull  of  character.  Rajput  painting,  mi  luding  several 
early  Ragim  subjects  (musical  modes),  is  well  represented 
together  with  work  from  Bengal,  Datia,  Basholi,  and 
Garhwal.  The  Kangra  artists,  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  local  groups,  are  seen  to  advantage 
No.  8,  Krishna  and  Radha,  being  a  good  instance  ol  their 
nineteenth-i  entury  style,  conspicuous  lor  its  sense  ol 
composition,  colour  contrast  and  expressiveness.  The 
earliest  sculpture  shown  (No.  27S)  dates  either  from  the 
reiy;n  of  Asoka  or  shortly  after  his  death,  which  cannot 
have  taken  place  later  than  230  B.C.  This  architectural 
rendering  of  a  female  figure — a  Yakhini  (Vakshi)  Sudar- 
sana  or  lesser  guardian  divinity  was  formerly  one  of 
the  pillar  railings  of  the  Bharhut  Stupa,  and  measures 
some  seven  feet  in  height.  No.  3,  a  Xaga  from  a  tenth- 
century  shrine  doorway,  should  also  be  noted,  together 
with  the  serene  Buddha,  Xo.  92  (Gupta  work  of  the  fifth 
century),  from  Sarnath,  which  affords  an  admirable 
contrast  to  the  vervi  ol  No.  04,  two  entwining  figures 
(Maithuna,  Schist,  of  the  late  eleventh  century)  :  while 
the  manifestation  of  pure  rhythm  vibrant  in  Xo.  107 
— an  eleventh-century  Xataraja — wherein  Siva  eternally 
dances  victorious  on  Muyalaka — demands  mention  before 
passing  to  the  Indo-Bactrian  coins  (Nos.  70.  \  to  L). 
These  have  both  an  artistic  and  historical  value,  and  the 
archaeologist  will  also  rejoice  in  the  exhibits  from  the 
excavations  at  Harappa  and  Mohenjodaro.  Among  these 
are  carvings  (chiefly  in  miniature),  faience  and  gems,  as 
well  as  a  set  of  white  clav  seals  usually  engraved  with  a 
single  animal,  ably  mod  died — though  Xos.  45  and  48  are 
somewhat  more  heraldic  in  treatment.  The  general 
visitor  will  also  be  intrigued  by  Xos.  75,  76  and  74.  the 
emerald  and  ruby-studded  tassel  ear-rmus.  brooch  and 
necklace  of  that  great  Sikh  warrior  and  kinu.  Ran] it 
Singh.— B.B. 

Gaudier 

Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska's  resurrection  in  tin 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Ede's  Savagt  Messiah  has  set  the  world 
talking  again  of  one  of  the  strangest  figures  in  Modern 
Art.  It  is  easy  to  over-rate  him,  for  his  work,  like  his 
life,  is  become  a  tradition.  But,  whatever  one  feels  about 
Gaudier,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the  honourable 
title  of  "  artist."  A  curiously  vivid  personality  of  a 
peculiarly  picturesque  kind,  he  could  bring  so  vital  a 
force  to  his  sculpture  that  one  deprecates  the  attention 
devoted  to  some  of  his  less  fortunate  essays  Neither 
the  marble  Torso  nor  the  model  of  Tin  Dancer  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  reveals  him  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  Immature  technique  mars  the  gr 
tin-  one  and  the  elfin  conception  of  the  other.  I  >i 
scarcely  look  at  them  without  being  distressed  by  their 
dislocated  joints       Hut  in  such  «"rk-  as  ti 

i  or  the  Brodsky,  he  achieved  a  distinction  that  is 
deeply  impressive 

These    bronzes    were    the    outstanding    exampli 
modelling  in  an  exhibition  of  Gaudier's  art  arra; 
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The  Old  Court  House  of  St.  Marylebone,  which  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  Oxford  Street  premises  of  Messrs. 
J.  &  E.  Bumpus.  In  this,  which  was  once  the  Magis- 
trates' Robing  Room,  were  assembled  some  forty  draw- 
ings and  pieces  of  sculpture  which  afforded  intere-tini 
glimpses  of  the  Frenchman's  artistic  development.  There 
was,  for  example,  a  collection  of  early  sketch-books, 
containing  some  careful  but  very  sympathetic  archi- 
tectural studies  ;  a  poor  heraldic  sketch,  and  a  meticulous 
study  of  bird  life.  Nothing  in  these  could  be  said  to 
herald  the  linear  fluency  and  calligraphic  treatment  of 
such  later  drawings  as  the  Lioness,  the  Cow,  or  the 
the  expressive  economy  of  the  Girl  with  Muff,  a  remark- 
able statement  of  sheer  essentials  ;  or  the  Seated  Woman, 
a  strongly  designed  and  handled  abstraction.  A 
were  admirable  in  their  various  ways,  though  son: 


drawings  proved  merely  annoying   by   theii 
tesqueness  or  frittering  penwork. 

Similarly    unequal    in    merit 
modelling,   to   which   a   return   must 
bending   too   backward,    like   t. 

out  "  with  commai. 
was   modelled    with 

ilptural 
■ 
Matt  i, 

lumsy  than  powerful,  and  mosl 
■ 

■ 
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Madonna,  strongly  traditional  in  a  sort  of  Spanish-Gothic 
manner,  which  the  writer  used  to  see  at  a  house  where 
he  visited. 

Gaudier-Brzeska  (1891-1915)  was  but  a  young 
man  when  he  was  killed,  fighting  in  the  French  Army. 
What  he  might  have  done,  to  what  heights  he 
might  have  attained,  must  remain  a  matter  ot 
work.  The  best  of  his  art  is  remarkably  brilliant, 
the  rest  of  it  better  forgotten.  But.  at  least,  he  has 
left  a  tradition,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  definite  achieve- 
ment.—F.G.R. 

Modern  Danish  Bronze  and  Pewter 

Mr.  Just  Axdersex,  the  Danish  craftsman,  an  exhi- 
bition of  whose  work  in  pewter  and  bronze  is  being  held 
by  the  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.  (6,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.i),  understands  better  than  a 
good  many  Northern  artists  how  to  combine  an  appear- 
ance of  gracefulness  with  practical  stability.  Relying 
for  the  most  part  upon  charm  of  form  for  the  appeal  of 
his  pieces,  he  contrives  to  give  an  almost  new  aspect  to 
many  familiar  adjuncts  of  the  home.  Many  of  his 
candelabra  would  make  very  pleasant  motifs  in  the 
decoration  of  a  modern  room  ;  while  the  attention  which 
he  has  lavished  upon  the  larger  pieces  is  equally  apparent 
in  such  small  items  as  cigarette-boxes,  sweetmeat-dishes 
and  powder  bowls.  Mr.  Andersen's  work  in  bronze  is 
on  the  whole  more  derivative  in  character,  showing 
somewhat  remotely  the  influences  of  Oriental  and  Classical 
tvpes.  Here,  again,  the  pieces  are  well  proportioned  and 
possess  the  added  charm  of  carefully  adjusted  patination. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  artist  does  not  believe  in  pricing 
his  products  too  highly.  This  is  an  important  point, 
as.  owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  much  modern  craft- 
work  which  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  average  home 
has  to  be  listed  at  figures  which  do  not  appeal  to  the 
buyer  with  a  short  purse. 

Ghosts  at  the  Victorian  Exhibition 

The  relics  of  each  age  in  turn  have  been  gathered 
together,  admired  and  treasured  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, though  often  not  till  a  long  period  of  neglect  has 
made  them  difficult  to  find,  save  in  a  most  dilapidated 
condition,  and,  even  so,  costly  to  purchase.  But,  for 
once,  a  generation  would  seem  to  be  profiting  by  ex- 
perience, for  the  household  gods  of  the  Victorian  age, 
some  of  which  are  hardly  yet  expelled  from  their  homes, 
are  already  collectable.  Entering  No.  23a,  Bruton 
Street,  London,  where  the  Victorian  Exhibition  was  being 
held  in  aid  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  one  observed 
what  scope  the  period  offers  to  the  collector — particu- 
larlv  to  the  small  collector — even  discounting  those 
specimens  whose  sole  merit  lies  in  illustrating  the  life  of 
their  time.  The  house  had  been  furnished  in  fairly 
complete  detail  down  to  the  kitchens,  some  of  the  rooms 
having  been  specially  papered  to  afford  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  this  collection  of  ghosts  that  not  all  the  care 
bestowed  on  accurate  and  natural  arrangement  could 
endow  with  the  quite  living  emanation  of  a  home  in  use. 
Nevertheless,  for  many  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
evoke  long-buried  memories  ;  while  others  would  surely 
have  glimpsed  Kate  Nickleby  talking  to  her  mother,  or 
perceived  Dora  upon  one  of  the  many  sofas,  no  longer 


able  to  hold  David's  pens.  Yet  even  in  then  ghostliness 
these  things  radiated  durability  :  one  could  fancy  the 
sideboard,  four-post  bed.  wardrobe,  the  long  dining  table, 
bow-fronted  chest  of  drawers,  and  so  on,  asserting  in 
their  massive  solidarity  that  they  would  last  any  Forsyte 
his  lifetime  do  mean  part  ol  a  century)  Yes,  and  bis 
grandchildren's  too,  for  that  matter.  They  were  very 
typical  pieces,  but  perhaps  those  objects  with  the  mosl 
permanent  attraction  for  future  generations  will  be  tin- 
little  tritles  that  our  grandmothers  themselves  considered 
of  no  particular  moment.  Silhouettes  of  which  there 
was  an  extensive  display,  chiefly  from  Mrs  Nevill  Jack- 
son's well-known  collection — were  once  hardly  considered 
fit  to  decorate  a  drawing  room  :  but  now  the  faker  finds 
them  a  favourite  field  wherein  to  exercise  his  talent-. 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Guy  Little  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  representative  case  of  Valen- 
tines :  while  card-cases — many  of  them  attractive  things 
in  Chinese  carved  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  papier-mdchi , 
and  Tunbridge  ware — all  from  Mr.  M.  L.  Horn's  col- 
lection, filled  case  434.  Old  photographs  were  also  to 
be  found  in  this  top  miscellaneous  room,  showing  Disraeli, 
Palmerston,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  other  well- 
known  personages  ;  while  Daguerreotypes  were  scattered 
all  over  the  house.  Many  other  almost  forgotten  odd- 
ments were  relegated  to  this  top  floor  :  bouquet  holders. 
menu  stands.  Christmas  cards  and  invitations,  a  pictorial 
card  for  a  dinner  given  to  12,000  persons  on  Parker's 
Piece,  Cambridge,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation,  in 
183S  (lent  by  Mr»  F.  Gordon  Roe,  whose  grandfather. 
Robert  Roe,  engraved  the  plate)  ;  knitted  purser,  gloves 
(one  pair  lacing  instead  of  buttoning),  satin  shoes,  and 
boots  lacing  up  the  side,  looking,  to  the  modern  eve. 
curiously  awkward  with  their  square  toes  and  their  lack 
of  heels  ;  a  box  of  wafers  ;  lace  bobbins,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  All  were  interesting  oddments,  reminiscent  of  an 
age  prosperous  yet  thrifty,  when  every  scrap  of  stuff 
could  be  turned  to  some  purpose,  and  only  time — women's 
time  in  particular — was  considered  of  no  great  account. 
Witness  the  bell-pulls,  rugs,  chair-backs  and  carpets  of 
Berlin  woolwork,  the  patchwork  quilt,  the  elaboratelv 
dressed  dolls  in  the  nursery,  and  the  baby's  robe — though 
I  have  seen  some  baby  clothes  of  the  time  which  were 
even  greater  examples  of  labour.  And  what  had  become 
of  all  the  crochet  antimacassars  ?  The  nursery  housed 
a  Brussels  carpet  of  the  real  old  moss  pattern,  and  a 
genuine  Jack-in-the-box  with  side  whiskers.  On  that 
landing,  also,  were  some  amusing  playbills,  including 
one,  happy  in  the  absence  of  a  law  of  copyright,  pre- 
senting Jack  Sheppard  in  illustrations  adapted  after 
Cruikshank.  On  the  landing  below  hung  an  interotinu 
collection  of  sand  pictures,  by  Zobel  and  Schweickhardt, 
from  Mr.  Fred  Lee  Carter's  collection.  Leading  from 
this  landing  was  the  Morris  Room,  excellent  as  showing 
the  contrast  between  the  truly  Victorian  taste  and  that 
of  the  first  of  the  Moderns,  though  its  vivid  clashes  ot 
colour  and  insistence  on  pattern  would  make  it  a  very 
trvmu:  room  to  live  in  to-day.  The  bathroom  was  used 
to  display  some  old  peep>how-.  -till  fascinating  toys, 
both  to  children  and  grown-up-  One,  described  as  an 
"  areaorama,"  portrayed  "  Constantinopel,"  while  an- 
other sto<  k  favourite  present  showed  the  Thames  Tunnel 
'Tlie  most  interesting  obje<  ts  in  the  bedroom  were  perhaps 
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the  hats,  caps  and 
bonnets  hung  on 
stands,  and  the 
clothes  in  the  opened 
wardrobe,  which  in- 
cluded what  the 
catalogue  termed  a 
"  crinolet,"  better 
known,  perhaps,  as 
a  "  Dress  Improver." 
The  Miscellaneous 
Room  on  the  first 
floor  was  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for 
all  lovers  of  Stafford- 
shire ware  of  the 
cottage  variety,  Tun- 
bridge  ware,  and 
jewellery.  In  fact, 
the  collection  of 
dogs  rivalled 
"  Crufts."  The  jewel- 
lery, all  more  or  less 
ostentatious  in  style, 
yet  contained  speci- 
mens of  considerable 
beauty,  such  as  the 
silver  memorial 
brooch  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Wellington, 
lent  by  Lord  Gerald 
Wellesley,  or  some 
of  the  better-carved 
cameos  ;  while  no 
truer  instance  of  the 
barbaric  mourning  of 
the  age  could  be 
desired      than      the 

massive  jet  necklace  and  pendants  (No.  290 Pj).  The 
drawing  room  contained  several  contributions  from  H.M. 
The  Queen,  all  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
Among  them  was  a  carved  occasional  table,  with  a  beaded 
top,  and  a  perfect  example  of  wax  fruit  under  a  glass 
shade.  Almost  every  kind  of  screen  was  to  be  found  in 
this  room,  together  with  an  early  harp,  musical  box,  and 
a  piano,  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort ;  while  the  inevitable  round  table,  covered  with 
albums,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room.  On  the  ground 
floor  the  dining  table  was  set  for  dinner,  the  soup  and 
sherry  already  on  the  table,  together  with  lipped  finger 
bowls,  a  wine-glass  turned  down  in  each.  The  stud) 
showed  the  grate  complete  with  fire-irons  and  brass  coal- 
scuttle ;  while  the  walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  closely- 
hung  with  paintings  of  a  suitable  period  by  such  artists 
as  Frith,  Leighton,  and  Madox  Brown,  interspersed  with 
steel  engravings  and  photogravures.  On  the  staircase, 
Millais'  A  Jersey  Lily  depicted  that  great  Victorian, 
Lily  Langtry.  Exception  might  be  taken,  perhaps,  to 
the  very  unconvincing  beard  of  the  wax  gentleman  posing 
in  the  bedroom  ;  but,  beyond  doubt,  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt 
Smith,  and  those  who  helped  him  to  bring  about  this 
strangely  fascinating  exhibition,  must  be  congratulated 
on  the  successful   result   of   their   venture.      H.B. 


JOHN'  PERCEVAL,  2ND  EARL  OF  EGMONT 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


Baxter   Prints 
The      late      C.      T. 
Courtney     Lewis 
1856-1931 

Baxter  Pi 
!<•(  tm-  re  eived  .1 
serious  blow  by  the 
death  of  Mr  1 
Thomas  Courtney 
Lewis,  whic  h  hap- 
pened suddenly  on 
May    23rd.  Morn 

November  1  si 
.Mr    Courtney  Lewis, 
who  was  a  Fellow  ot 
the  Royal  Soi  iety  ol 
Art-,  identified  him- 
self  closely  with  the 
study    of    the    work 
of    Baxter    and     the 
Licensees,    acquiring 
a   knowledge  of   tin- 
subject  to  win*  h  the 
term        "  profound 
<  an  be  aptly  applied. 
lbs    various    book-. 
including  his  original 
volume     on 
Baxter    (1908 
Picture  Printer  of  the 
Nineteenth      Century 
ion   .     The     Baxtet 
Year     Book       1912 
The      Baxter      Book 

1 The  l.e  Blond 

Book  (1920), 
Baxter,  the  Picture 
Printer  (1924),  and 
The  Story  of  Picture  Printing  in  England  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (1928),  embody  .1  vast  amount  .it 
research  and  information  of  practical  value  to  collectors 
He  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  periodicals 
including  The  Connoisseur,  and  was  actively  concerned 
with  the  Baxter  Society,  ol  whu  li  he  was  President  II. • 
married  Miss  Nellie  1>.i\i-.  and  has  had  two  sons  and  .1 
daughter. 

National  Portrait  Gallery   Accessions 

I  low  a  contemporary  portrait  ol  Queen  I  lizabeth  found 
its  way  to  the  grime  ol  ,1  blacksmith's  cottage  is  recalled 
by  one  <>l  the  recent  acquisitions  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  Tin-  portrait  was  presented  t"  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  by  Mr,  Maurice  Webb  and  Mi-  Webb 
m  accordance  with  tin-  wishes  oi  then  father,  the  late  Sii 
\-ti.n  Webb,  I'K  \  It  was  found  in  1889  in  .1  black 
smith'-  cottage  in  Su—  <-\,  built  into  the  wall  over  the 
fireplace,  ami  had  be.omr  completel)  obscured  by  dm 
and  smoke.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  purloined 
when  Cowdray  lions,-  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 
other  treasures  saved  from  the  fire  have  been  found  in 
houses  in  the  vicinity,  ft  measures  \-  m  by  \2  in  ["he 
Queen's  auburn  hah  is  bedecked  with  jewels,  and  hei 
black   do--   is  adorned    with   .1   strip  ol    richlj    jewelled 
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brocade  down  the  front,  and  with  white  sleeves,  elaboratelj 
embroidered,  under  other  sleeves  of  transparent  gauze. 
Her  veil,  which  hangs  from  a  bowed  wire  supported 
apparently  from  the  back  of  her  head,  is  embroidered 
with  gold.  She  holds  a  fan  of  white  ostrich  plumes  in 
her  right  hand,  and  rests  her  left  hand  on  the  arm  of  a 
red  upholstered  chair.  Both  the  chair  and  the  dark 
bat  kground  are  adorned  with  an  arabesque  design  in  gold. 

An  excellent  example  of  Thomas  Hudson's  work  is 
seen  in  a  painting  of  John  Perceval,  2nd  Earl  of  Egmont 
(171 1-70),  who  is  represented  in  his  scarlet  and  ermine 
coronation  robes.  It  is  dated  1759,  but  was  presumably 
painted  soon  after  King  George  III.'s  coronation  in  1761  ; 
a  mezzotint  of  it  was  scraped  by  James  McArdell  in  1764. 
It  was  purchased  at  the  Egmont  sale  held  at  Christie's 
in  the  autumn.  Lord  Egmont  was  famous  as  a  leader 
of  the  Opposition  throughout  most  of  his  political 
career.  He  had  great  powers  of  application  and  was  a 
very  able  political  pamphleteer.  He  inherited  a  passion 
for  genealogy  from  his  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  House 
of  Yvery,  which  has  been  described  as  "  a  most  remark- 
able monument  of  family  vanity." 

Previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  self-portrait  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  had  no  representation  of  that 
versatile  artist,  Philippe  Jacques  De  Loutherbourg,  R.A. 
(1740-1812). 

Richard  Redgrave  (1804-88),  the  subject  and 
landscape  painter,  is  represented  by  a  little  self-portrait 
presented  to  the  Gallery  by  his  son,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Redgrave.  Redgrave's  paint  is  now  out  of  fashion,  and 
he  is  remembered  rather  as  the  joint  author  with  his 
brother  of  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School, 
and  for  his  great  work  in  establishing  the  teaching  of 
design.  Other  acquisitions  include  an  oil  sketch  of 
Tennyson  as  a  young  man,  by  Samuel  Laurence  ;  a  paint- 
ing of  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  by  Gerard 
Soest ;  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  Alexander  Pope,  by  Rys- 
brack  ;  and  a  statuette  of  Tom  Sayers  (1826-65),  by 
A.  Bezzi,  who  exhibited  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1850  and  1853.  His  address  was  given  in  the  Academy 
catalogues  as  18,  Newman  Street  ;  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  Tom  Sayers  was  Champion  of  England 
from  1857  until  his  retirement  from  the  ring  in  i860, 
after  the  famous  fight  with  the  American,  Tom  Heenan, 
"  the  Benicia  boy,"  which  attracted  an  enormous  amount 
of  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Despite  the 
handicap  of  his  height,  5  ft.  81-  in.,  and  weight,  which 
varied  from  10  st.  6  lbs.  to  10  st.  12  lbs.,  Sayers, 
in  the  sixteen  fights  within  the  regular  P.R.  ropes 
between  1849  and  i860  (in  all  but  three  cases  against 
bigger  and  heavier  men),  suffered  one  defeat  and  one 
draw  only. 

Two  Noteworthy  Deaths  in  America 

When  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  who  had  been  Director 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  resigned  the  Director- 
ship of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  1910,  his 
place  was  filled  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  who  had  held 
an  Assistant  Directorate  there  since  [906.  During  Ins 
15  period  of  office,  Dr.  Robinson's  taste  and  scholar- 
ship proved  of  great  value  to  the  famous  New  York 
institution,   which   sustained  .1   severe  loss  by   his  death 


on  April  i8th  last.  H0rn.1t  Boston,  November  est,  1858, 
Edward  Robinson  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  spent  five 
years  of  archaeological  study  in  Europe,  From  1885  to 
1902,  he  was  Curator  ol  Classical  \11tnpnties  at  the 
Museum  o!  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  he  was  Director  ol 
the  same  institution  from  [902  until  his  translation  to 
New  York.  At  both  Museums  his  high  attainments  and 
knowledge  found  adequate  expression,  and  it  is  due  to 
him  in  no  small  degree  thai  the}  have  reached  their 
present  standard  of  excellence, 

On  May  1 8th,  there  died  al  Ferris  Lane.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  Mr.  Timothy  Cole,  the  well-known  wood  engraver, 
whose  work,  particularly  in  illustration,  used  to  be  a 
familiar  feature  of  the  magazines.  Born  in  England  m 
1852,  Mr.  Cole  was  taken  to  America  by  his  parents  in 
1857,  and  his  early  art  studies  were  passed  in  Chicago 
where  he  was  "  burned  out"  by  the  great  fire  of  1S71, 
Coming  penniless  to  New  York,  he  began  to  work  for  the 
magazines,  and  as  time  went  by  his  art  re<  en  ed  increasing 
recognition  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In 
1883,  and  later  years,  the  Century  Magazine  sent  him  to 
Europe  to  engrave  famous  works  by  the  Old  Masters  : 
while  more  recently  he  was  engaged  on  works  in  American 
public  and  private  collections,  and  also  executed  a  book- 
plate for  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge,  during  the  latter's  Presi- 
dency. An  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  and  other  bodies  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  Timothy  Cole  may  be  styled  the  last 
of  the  old  wood  engravers.  His  life  covered  the  whole 
period  from  the  killing,  by  process  engraving,  of  the  former 
widespread  school  of  illustration  to  the  present  revival 
by  the  younger  artists  of  to-day. 

The  Bond  Street  Hunt 

Mr.  F.  A.  Stewart's  water-colours  of  Hunting  Coun- 
tries have  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  exhibitions 
held  by  Messrs.  Vicars,  Ltd.  (12,  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
W.i).  His  latest  display  there  is  no  less  interesting  than 
its  predecessors,  and  it  may  even  be  felt  that  in  some 
respects  his  style  has  actually  improved.  Combining 
accurate  statement  of  technical  detail  with  a  capacity 
to  express  the  life  and  movement  of  the  hunting  incidents 
which  he  depicts,  Mr.  Stewart  fulfils  every  requirement 
of  that  exacting  critic,  the  practical  sportsman.  A  nice 
relation  of  the  figure  element  to  the  landscape  environ- 
ment particularly  distinguishes  The  Earl  of  Berkeley's 
Hounds,  while  the  vigorous  action  in  The  Earl  of  Berkeley's 
Hounds  at  Blackhall  and  "  He  raced  beside  his  pack  to 
cheer — "  also  merits  attention.  Among  other  items 
should  be  noticed  some  of  the  panoramic  scenes,  and 
The  Hunted  Fox — The  Old  Berkshire,  with  its  tiny,  but 
capably  suggested,  figures. 

Blampied — Jester 

Having  proved  his  powers  as  an  etcher,  tried  his 
hand  as  a  modeller,  a  painter,  and  a  lithographer,  Mr. 
Edmund  Blampied  has  elected  to  show  us  what  he  can 
do  as  a  (pictorial)  jester.  The  sense  of  humour  that 
now  and  again  has  made  itsell  apparent  in  his  well-know  11 
plates  must  necessarily  find  complete  expression  on  its 
own  account,  but  in  a  "  Nonsense  Show  "  at  the  pleasant 
galleries  ol   Messrs    Walter   Bull  &  Sanders,   Ltd.   (23,  <orl. 

Street,    London,    W.i),    Mr.    Blampied    revealed   thai    his 
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lust  for  comicality  is  not  indulged  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  good  drawing.  His  suburbanly 
intense  lovers  in  "  /  heard  you  whisper  my  name  among 
the  Roses  "  were  not  only  funnily  characterised,  but 
provided  the  vehicle  for  a  remarkably  beautiful  study 
in  penwork  ;  while  the  delicate  colour  of  his  cafe  scene. 
Sans  Dire,  was  as  charming  in  its  way  as  the  theme 
was  amusing.  With  the  Belvoir,  a  dashing  caricature 
of  a  sporting  subject,  showing  horses  and  riders  very  much 
from  behind  ;  Tails  I  lose,  a  racing  "  impression  "  con- 
veying a  fine  suggestion  of  speed,  stated  with  the  maxi- 
mum economy  of  detail  ;  Sons  of  Guns,  two  Guards 
officers  with  bearskins  growing  out  of  their  shoulders  ; 
and  a  number  of  whimsical  and  cleverly  characterised 
dog  studies  were  other  intriguing  items.  Occasionally, 
Mr.  Blampied's  humour  tended  to  become  a  trifle  brutal, 
but  in  almost  every  case  his  drawings  showed  that 
vitality  and  command  of  line  which  have  so  often  arrested 
us  in  his  more  "  serious  "  work. 

The  late  C.  Morland  Agnew,   O.B.E.   (1855-1931) 

One  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  fine  art  business, 
Mr.  Charles  Morland  Agnew,  O.B.E.,  formerly  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons,  died  at  his  residence 
at  Croxley  Green  on  May  23rd.  Though  the  rise  of  his 
family  dates  from 
the  establishment  of 
the  business  in  Man- 
chester by  Thomas 
Agnew  (1794-1871), 
there  would  seem  to 
be  evidence  indica- 
ting that  they  are 
cadets  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  house  of 
Lochnaw,  which  re- 
ceived its  baronetcy 
in  1629.  The  later 
Agnew  baronetcy 
(1895)  came  to  Sir 
William  (eldest  son 
of  the  above  Thomas) 
who  died  in  1910. 
He  left  several  chil- 
dren, including  Sir 
George  Agnew,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the 
title,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
land Agnew.  The 
second  son  of  his 
father,  Morland  Ag- 
new was  born  De- 
cember 14th,  1855, 
and  in  due  season 
took  his  degree  at 
Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In 
1 88 1,  he  married 
Miss  Evelyn  Mary 
Naylor  (who  sur- 
vives him),  the 
eldest  son  of  the  p  j  DE  Loutherbouk<;,  r.a. 
match  being  Captain  national  portrai 


Gerald   Agnew,    whose   name   needs   no   introduction    t" 
those  interested  m  the  tun-  art  market. 

In    1930,    Morland    Agnew    served    the   office   of    High 
Sherifi   of   Herts;     but   he   was   always    best    known    for 
his  intimate  association  with  the  histories  of  many  world- 
famous    paintings.     Anion-    tin--    was    Gainsboro 
Duchess    of  Devonshire,    which    realised    <  10,605    at    the 
Wynn  Ellis  sale  at  Christie's  in   [876      Shortly  afl 
sale,  this  celebrated  canvas  was  stolen    from   tin- 
premises  by  the  criminal,  Adam  Worth,  its  disappearance 
creating  a  sensation   which  still  echoes  down   tie- 
When    eventually    the    picture    was    tra<  ed    in     \i:.- 
where   it   had   been    taken,    it    was   Morland    Agnew    who 
visited   the   States   in   order   to    negotiate    its    recovery, 
after  which   it   was  purchased   by    Mr.    Pierpont    Mo 

Among  his  other  activities,  Morland  Agnew  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Iveaeji  Collection,  now  per- 
manently housed  at  Ken  Wood  for  the  public  benefit  ; 
and  he  was  concerned  in  many  epics  of  the  sale  room. 
Numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  re«ret  the  passing 
of  a   kindly,   courteous,   cultured    personality. 

Fine  Art  Trade  Guild  :    Annual   Dinner 

Owing  to  unusually  heavy  pressure  on  our  space,  we 
are  compelled  to  reserve  until  next  month  an  account  of 
the  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Fine  Art  Trade 
Guild,  which  was 
held  at  the  Dor- 
chester Hotel,  Lon- 
don,  on   May    15th. 

Pewter  in  its  True 
Setting 

Any  exhibition  of 
old  pewter  organised 
by  Mr.  Howard  II. 
Cotterell, 
F.R.Hist.S.,     is 

bound  to  be  well 
arranged,  and  the 
display  lately  on 
view  at  Messrs.  (  K 
borne's  ( <  '•  ra  1 1  on 

Street.    London.   \\     I  ) 

was  no  ex<  eption  to 

the    rule.       To    see    il 

in  a  thoroughly  suil 

able  setting  ol   panel 

Ling  and  old  oak 
furniture,  ami  with 
the  (  oni  Eortable 

know  led-.-    that    m    a 
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linest  runs  ol 

Chinese     eighteenth 
century  wallpaper 

thai  COUld  well  lo- 
des! red  .  w  .1  .  t  0 
realise    the    pe<  uliar 

las<  ination       ol       the 

study      which      Mr. 


hi 
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Cotterell  has  done  so  much  to  advance.  Dating  mainly 
from  the  later  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  items  in  the  exhibition  included  many  rare  as  well 

.is  many  shapely  examples  :  candlesticks,  salts,  mugs, 
tankards,  plates  and  dishes  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  sets  ol  measures  which  formed  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  event.     English  and  Scottish  pieces,  both 

religious  and  domestic,  predominated,  hut  the  pcwtei 
ot  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  even  China,  did  not  go 
unrepresented  ;  while  from  the  sunken  galleon  in  Tober- 
mory Bay  came  a  vessel  of  "  pilgrim's  bottle  "  shape, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  a  "  Master  Gunner's  tfask." 

National    Society 

Since  its  first  exhibition,  a  year  ago,  the  National 
Society — Painters.  Sculptors,  Engravers,  Totters  has 
consolidated  itself,  with  the  result  that  its  second  display 
was  characterised  by  an  air  of  greater  consistency.  This 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Institute  Galleries  (195,  Piccadilly)  call  for  a  more  com- 
pact system  of  arrangement  than  the  Grafton  ;  but  in 
any  case  the  exhibition  presented  a  suggestion  of  vitality 
in  advance  of  that  imparted  by  its  predecessor.  The  use 
of  pleasantly  designed  tapering  stands  of  three-ply  wood 
for  the  smaller  pieces  of  sculpture,  showed  an  attention 
to  a  detail  of  presentation  which  comparatively  seldom 
receives  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  while  the  hanging 
of   the   pictures   was    well    considered. 

Vmong  the  oils  there  wore  a  good  many  works  the 
modernism  of  which  was  unattended  by  any  special 
interest.  Mr.  John  E.  Nicholls'  The  Transfiguration  was, 
however,  a  stimulating  exercise  in  patterning  which 
succeeded  in  conveying  a  sense  of  mysticism.  In  Pan 
Triumphant,  Mr.  Nevinson  composed  a  medley  of  liner's 
smokestacks,  iron  girders,  and  skyscrapers,  with  a 
head  of  Pan  grimacing  in 
the  midst.  Was  it  the 
artist's  intention  to  sym- 
bolise how  nature  impulses 
still  dominate  the  triumphs 
of  invention  ? 

Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting water-colours 
were  contributed  by  Mr 
I  oi  1 1.1 1  <  1  \d.ims,  The  Church 
Gate,  Weston  I  m  ville,  be- 
ing, perhaps,  the  best  ex- 
ample ol  his  sensitive 
colour  and  pen  work  Mr. 
llervev  Adams'  Hay  Ricks 
was  also  a  sympathetii 
pie<  e  of  work  ;  and  in 
(  haii  .  .1  beai  h  si  ene,  Mr. 
I'urves  Flint  gave  a  deft 
example  ol  sheer  impres- 
sionism.        Alld     thru     their 

were  Mr.  Karl  Hagedorn's 
/  /,,  Waiting  Hou  <  .  (  am- 
and  Mr.  Frank  I  Job- 
son's  dih.  ately  tinted  nude 
studies.       In  the  blai  k  ami 

w  liit.     se<  tion,    Miss  Clare 
Leighton's  Breaking   <  amp 


was  au  excellent  example  of  her  skill  m  wood-engraving. 
Sculpture  was  principally  represented  by  Mr  Eric 
Schilsky's  able  and  cleverly  characterised  bust  of  Ronald, 
a  baby  boy,  and  the  same  artist's  Eileen  Mayo,  both 
suggestive  ol  the  Epstein  manner,  but  in  a  more-  refined 
type  ol  expression  ;  by  Mr.  Barney  Scale's  (',(/  Washing  ; 
and,  anion;;  abstract  sculpture,  by  Mr.  Maurice  Lambert's 
Phoenix,    of    which     the    slender    pedestal     was    the     most 

gra<  efully  designed  portion.  Some  of  the  other  sculpture, 
including  works  by  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mr.  ("ceil  Brown, 
showed,  however,  that  abstraction  is  only  effective  when 
it  is 'significant  ot  purpose  or  lullv  expressive  ol  a  mood 
Mr.  Brown's  Argenera  was  a  case  in  point.  This  was  a 
sheet  ol  galvanised  metal,  cut  and  scrolled  into  arbitrary 
forms,  which,  though  obviously  considered,  gave  an  odd 
impression  of  uselessness  in  both  the  artistic  and  practical 
interpretations  of  that  word.  An  expressive  work  ol  art 
is  never  "  useless  "  ;  and.  while  sincere  experiment 
should  not  be  derided,  one  may  be  forgiven  for  believing 
that  Mr.  Brown  is  not  on  the  right  road.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  the  rest  of  the  sculpture,  most  ol 
which  was  poor  stufl  ;  but  lor  those  who  admire-  Miss 
Gwendolen  Parnell's  pottery  statuettes,  there  was  a 
liberal  case-lull   of  her  dainty   fancies. 

Wirksworth  Porcelain  (June,   1931) 

SlR,  Students  of  porcelain  are  indebted  to  Mr.  V . 
Williamson  for  his  discovery  of  evidence  confirming  the 
earlier  statements  that  a  china-factory  existed  at  Wirks- 
worth and  came  ty  an  end  in  1777.  His  suggestion 
that  I  (amongst  others)  have  doubted  the  existence  of 
this  factory  is  not  borne  out  by  the  phrase  he  quotes 
from  my  Old  English  Porcelain,  nor  by  its  context.  My 
scepticism  was  confined  to  the  customary  attribution 
of  certain  specimens  to  that  factory.  A  cup  and  saucer 
of  the  same  type  as  these  is 
figured  in  my  book,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  decora- 
tion on  them  could  not  have 
been  painted  before  1 777  ; 
I  am  afraid  1  do  not  admit 
its  similarity  to  that  on 
the  Bristol  pieces  cited  by 
Mr.   Williamson. 

Mr.  Williamson  does  not 
mention  the  wasters  found 
on  the  Wirksworth  site  by 
Mr.  Tudor,  who  some  years 
ago  presented  some  ol  them 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.     Most  of  these  arc 

unpainted,  but  in  form  are 
of  types  current  before 
i  777.  \part  from  a  slight 
resemblance  in  an  undercut 
loot  ring  to  some  wares 
usually  attributed  to  Livei 
pool,  tine  are  unfortunately 
of  little  help  in  the  task  ol 
identifying  the  Wirksworth 
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HERALDIC  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted    by    CHARLES    R.    BEARD 

(For  Coupon,  see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  8 1.)  Crest  on  Dinner  Service  (Chester).  A 
lion's  gamb  erased  grasping  an  eagle's  leg  erased,  as  illus- 
trated by  you,  is  used  by  Byfford  or  Byford  of  Hereford 
(or  and  sable),  Corner,  and  Warren  of  St.  Albans,  Hertford- 
shire [argent  and  or).  You  give  no  tinctures.  The  motto 
is  not  associated  with  the  crest,  but  this  fact  is  of  no 
particular  importance.  It  is  generally  used  by  Drum- 
mond,  Ferguson,  M'Guire  (Baron  Enneskillen),  and 
Nevoy. 

(F.S.  82.)  Arms  on  Pewter  Dish  (Ludstone,  Wolver- 
hampton).— The  arms  of  which  you  send  a  rubbing  are — 
or,  three  chevrons  gales  between  ten  torteaux,  3,  3,  3,  and  1 , 
being  "  the  auntient  ....  Armes  belonging  to  the 
Cittie  and  Countie  of  the  Cittie  of  Gloucester  .... 
taken  in  imitation  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Clans, 
Earles  of  Gloucester,  their  bountiful  benefactors."  The 
torteaux  were  probably  adopted  from  the  arms  of  the 
See  of  Worcester.  These  arms  are  supposed  (doubtfully) 
to  have  been  in  use  from  an  early  period.  In  1538, 
Barker  (Garter  King  of  Arms)  at  the  solicitation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bell,  Kt.,  and  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Gloucester, 
substituted  for  them  arms  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. These  "  moderne  Armes,"  however,  included  charges 
that  had  been  associated  with  the  city  since  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  1652,  on  August  14th  or  15th,  the  traditional 
and  "  auntient  Armes  "  of  chevrons  and  torteaux  were 
confirmed  by  Bysshe  (Garter),  who  apparently  at  the 
same  time  granted  a  crest  and  supporters  (unrecorded) 
to  the  City.  These  were  accepted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Gloucester  as  their  arms  on  September  27th,  1661, 
and  orders  were  then  given  that  the  old  seal  "  shall  be 
broken."  There  is  no  printed  record  that  any  pewter 
plate,  similar  to  your  dish,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Corporation.  From  the  style  of  the  arms  your  dish 
apparently  belongs  to  about    1770  to   1780. 

(F.S.  83.)  Crests  on  Hall  Chairs  (London,  S.E.). — 
The  sable,  lion  rampant  is  used  by  more  than  twenty 
families  principally  of  Wales,  the  Marches  and  Norfolk. 
The  arm  and  hand  grasping  a  serpent  is  used  by  about  a 
dozen  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Without  knowing 
from  what  part  of  the  country  your  chairs  came,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate'  a  likely  alliance. 
I  can  only  suggest  Thorne  of  London  (lion)  and  Nowell 
of  -Middlesex  (hand  and  serpent). 

(F.S.  84.)  Crests  and  Coats  of  Arms  (Hindhead) 
The  first  of  the  crests — a  bull's  head  erased  sa  ,  armed  or, 
gorged  with  a  coronet  or,  surrounded  by  the  motto  Honor- 
antes  Me  Honorabo,  and  surmounted  by  an  Earl's  coronet, 
is  for  Hastings,  Farl  of  Huntingdon.  The  arms  are 
likewise  those  of  an  Farl  of  Huntingdon,  and  include 
quarterings  for  Hastings  (arg.  a  maunch  sa.),  Pole  (pei 
pale   or   ami   sable    a    saltire    (engi 


Stanley,  Montagu,  Plantagenet,  Neville.  Strangi 
Beauchamp.  The  second  crest  and  motto  are  the 
familiar  eagle  and  babe,  and  Sans  (  hanget  of  the  Stanleys. 
Henry,  tilth  Earl  oi  Huntingdon  (1586  [643)  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Ferdinando  Stanley, 
Earl  of  Derby.  The  style  of  these  car\  1112s  points  to  a 
possibly  early  eighteenth-century  origin,  and  they  are 
probably  connected  with  Theophilus,  ninth  Earl  oi 
Huntingdon  (1696-1746),  who  married  Selina  "the 
Methodist,"  daughter  of  Washington,  Earl  Ferrers,  or 
alternatively  to  Francis,  the  tenth  Earl  (1729-89 
whose  death  the  earldom   was   suspended   until    1819 

You    will    possibly    be    able    to    account    tor    their   con- 
nection  with  your  mother's  family. 

(F.S.  85.)  Arms  on  Liverpool  Pottery  Jug  Lon- 
don).— The  arms  on  one  side  of  your  jug  argent,  a 
chevron  sable  between  three  lions  mm  [unit  gules — are  those 
of  Meere,  co.  Wilts.  No  crest  is  recorded  tor  this  family. 
There  are,  however,  several  families  using  the  chevron 
between  three  lions'  heads  who  have  the  fox  lor  a  .  resi 
The  other  coat,  crest,  motto  and  supporters  an-  clearly 
those  of  MacDonald  or  MacDonnell,  though  they  are 
unrecorded  in  precisely  this  form.  They  appear  to  In- 
intended  for  quarterly  1st  or,  a  lion  rampant  l;u  ;  2nd 
or,  a  cubit  arm  in  fess  vested  gu.,  cuffed  argent  pro 
from  a  cloud  proper  and  grasping  a  cross-crosslet  nti  In- 
azure  ;  3rd  argent,  a  lymphad  sable  (appearing  as  a  three- 
masted  ship)  ;  4th  vert  (given  as  azure)  a  salmon  naiant 
proper  (given  vert).  ('.  a>i  arm  embowed  vested  gules 
cuffed  argent  grasping  a  cross-cro.ssht  fttchy  azure, 
leopards  proper  collared  or.  M.  Per  Man  Pei  Terra 
The  use  of  the  supporters  and  the  baron's  eoronet  suggests 
that  the  arms  are  those  of  the  Lords  .MacDonald  oi  the 
Isles,  though  they  usually  quarter  Bosville.  I  should 
say  that  the  date  of  your  ju-  will  lit  with  Godfrey  Bosville 
MacDonald,  the  third  Lord  and  eleventh  baronet,  born 
in  1775.  who  married  m  [803  at  Norwich,  Louisa  Maria 
La  Coast,  daughter  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  oi  Gloucester, 
and  Lady  Almeric  Carpenter,  daughter  ol  the  Earl  "i 
Tyrconnel. 

(F.S.  86).  Coat  of  Vrms  on  Cri  i  i  (Ncwquaj  1  I  in- 
arms are  quarterly,  1  st  and  /lit.  pei  chevron  a  un  and 
ermine,  two  bucks'  heads  cabossed  ot  in  chiej  dor  \is,  otl 
of  Devon)  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  a  ye,  three  battU  axes  argent, 
hajted  or  (for  Denys  oi  Devon)  One  branch  ol  the  famil) 
<>i  \iMdii  came  originallj  from  Norton  in  i  auncels,  co. 
Cornwall,  bul  latei  resided  al  Vnnerj  in  the  parish  ol 
Monkleigh.  ^.rscott  oi  Dunsland  became  extinct  in 
n,(,|.  the  printed  pedigrees  do  no1  cover  the  years 
subsequent  to  about  1030,  so  tie  above  allianci 
traceable.  The  lasl  ^rscott  was  apparently  Lieutenant 
James  Ws.  ott,  R  N  .  who  died  at  feignmouth  in 
[816. 
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Pictures,  Drawings,  and  Engravings. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  May 
sales  show  some  slight  improvement  on  the  previous 
month's  dispersals,  and  the  auctions  that  are  announced 
for  the  near  future  give  promise  of  a  still  greater  improve- 
ment. These  notes  were  written  on  the  eve  of  the  1  lenry 
Hirsch  sale  of  Old  Masters,  when  good  prices  were  expected 
and  obtained,  for  it  is  long  since  the  market  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  absorbing  such  works  of  high  quality. 
However,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  recorded  in  our  next 
issue. 

The  most  important  of  the  May  picture  sales  was  that 
held  at  Sotheby's  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  The  12S 
lots,  from  numerous  sources,  reached  a  total  of  £10,956. 
Of  this  sum  £2,000  was  given,  after  an  opening  bid  of 
£100,  for  three  out  of  a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  subjects, 
by  Dean  Wolstenholme,  Senr.,  The  Start,  The  Find,  and 
The  Chase,  each  measuring  35^  x  47J  in.  These  pictures 
are  publicly  known  by  the  aquatints  by  R.  G.  Reeve, 
published  February  15th,  1806.  A  group  by  John 
Ferneley,  The  Hurwortk  Hounds,  with  Mr.  Raper  Wilkin- 
son, The  Muster,  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  hounds  and 
two  Hunt  servants  {one  being  the  celebrated  Will  Danby) 
and  "ther  members  of  the  Hunt  in  the  distance,  57  x  93^ 
in.,  found  a  buyer  at  £700.  This  picture  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Raper  Wilkinson  in  1851.  J.  Boultbee's  Charles 
James  Packe  (the  younger),  dismounted  with  his  gun  and 
retrievers,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  Bonam,  on  horse- 
hack,  46 h  x  60  in.,  cost  £"500  ;  H.  Aiken's  A  Parly  of 
Huntsmen  preceded  by  the  Master  and  accompanied  by 
hounds,  signed  and  dated  1834,  24  X  29  in.,  £100  ;  and 
five  pen  and  water-colour  drawings  of  foxhunting  subjects, 
by  the  same  artist,  each  about  9  x  12  in.,  ^129.  A 
sheet  of  studies  of  a  young  woman  wearing  a  cap,  in 
black,  red  and  white  chalk,  by  Antoine  Watteau,  j\  X  8-{- 
in..  changed  hands  at  £1,550.  This  was  formerly  the 
property  oi  Mons.  Pierre  Crozat,  the  artist's  great  friend 
and  patron.  Dominic  Serres's  Commodore  Sir  George 
(nihil  Destroying  the  American  Fleet  in  Ponobscot  Bay, 
I779>  38£  x  59  in-<  so^  f°r  £680.  With  this  picture, 
which  was  engraved  by  J.  Bailey,  from  a  drawing  by 
T.  Whitcombe,  in  Thi  Naval  Chronicle  for  [814,  were 
two  manuscript  records  of  services  performed  by  Sir 
George  Collier  in  America  during  the  years  1776-79. 
£720  was  paid  for  Pierre  Mignard's  three-quarter-length 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  seated  at  his  easel  holding  palette  and 
brush  ,53  |i  in  ;  I  View  of  th  Candle  d\  San  Marco, 
with  Hi'  Doge's  Palace  and  thi  Riva  deglt  Schiavoni,  et<  . 
attributed  to  Canaletto,  47  84  in.,  £820;  Cornelius 
Johnson's  portrait  of  a  Lady  in  slashed  black  and  white 


dress  and  large  lace  collar,  29  x  24.I  in..  {.440;  Filippino 
Lippi's  The  Infant  St.  Joint  kneeling  Injure  a  stroll  on 
ground,  inscribed  "  Ecce  Agnus  Dei,"  with  St.  Jerome  in 
lh,  background,  on  panel,  28^  x  i<>  in.,  {400  ;  a  portrait 
of  ./  Venetian  Senator  in  a  red  velvet  cloak  edged  with 
white  fur,  in  an  architectural  background,  ascribed  to 
Tintoretto,  54  x  44  in.,  /250  ;  A..  Cuyp's  full-length 
Pottro  I  <  l  a  girl  in  a  grey  dress,  with  white  apron,  and  a 
dog,  47  X  34J  in.,  £155  ;  Interior  oj  a  Dutch  Church,  with 
figures,   given  to  De  YYitte,    28  x   24 J   in.,    £180. 

Ruskin  family  portraits  formed  the  feature  of  the  sale 
at  Sotheby's  on  May  20th.  These,  with  other  works, 
had  been  removed  from  the  late  John  Kuskin's  home 
at  Brantwood,  Coniston.  James  Xorthcote's  painting  of 
John  Ruskin,  when  aged  three,  in  a  landscape,  dressed  in 
white,  with  blue  sash  and  blue  bows,  beckoning  to  a  King 
Charles  spaniel,  48^  X  39 J  in.,  realised  ^130.  The  same 
artist  was  also  represented  by  a  Portrait  of  John  James 
Ruskin  (John  Ruskin' s  father),  in  a  brown  coat  and  -white 
naval,  and  one  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ruskin,  in  white  dress,  with 
red  cloak  and  white  fichu,  in  a  landscape,  each  29^  24J 
in.  These  brought  £100  and  £95  respectively.  Another 
portrait  of  /.  J.  Ruskin,  in  a  brown  coat  and  -white  cravat, 
catalogued  as  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  29^  X  2},  in., 
made  £125  ;  and  two  portraits  of  John  Ruskin,  by 
George  Richmond,  one,  in  water-colours,  showing  him 
seated  on  a  terrace  by  a  writing-desk,  holding  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  signed  and  dated  1842,  27!  x  17A  in.,  the 
other,  in  coloured  chalks,  showing  Ruskin  resting  his  head 
on  his  right  hand,  signed  and  dated  1857,  22  x  17  in., 
fetched  £82  and  £33  respectively.  The  highest  price  of 
the  sale,  however,  £420,  was  paid  for  a  Portrait  of  a 
gentleman  with  red  hair  and  beard,  in  black  costume, 
attributed  to  Tintoretto,  241  ■  i8|  in.  :  and  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  a  landscape  background,  ascribed 
to  Botticelli,  on  panel,  33^  x  23^  in.,  {300.  Among  a 
few  J.  M.  W.  Turner  water-colours  was  .1  View  on  the 
Lake  Lucerne.  8|  X  II j  in.,  which  sold  for  £185;  and 
./  View  oj  Dm/lev.  6£  x  9^  in.,  {.So.  John  Ruskin's 
The  Gram/  Canal,  Venice,  in  black  chalk  heightened  with 
white,  14  -  20  in.,  made  £52  ;  three  parcels  ol  drawings, 
studies  and  designs  by  Ruskin,  and  eighteen  of  his 
sketch-books  and  note-books,  {  1  ss  ;  and  a  parcel  oi 
architectural  and  other  studio,  £74.  On  May  [8th, 
Kate  Greenaway's  Study  oj  a  Girl  ami  Child,  the  former 

with  a  I  rain  li  of  holly,  and  Hi,  Lilt,  1  with  a  hunt  It  of  mistletoe , 
in  water-colours,  inscribed  l>v  the  artist.  "  John  Ruskin 
from  Kate  Greenaway,  Christinas,  1^17."  y\  7  in  ■ 
found  a  buyer  at   £105 


'•I 


In    the    Saleroom 


At  Sotheby's,  on  May  6th,  an  impression  ol  F.  Barto- 
lozzi's  engraving  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Portrait  of 
Miss  Farren,  brought  £170.  Old  engravings  formed  the 
subject  of  a  sale  on  June  1st,  when  eighteen  of  the  original 

"  E  "  series  of  the  so-called  Tarocchi  Cards  of  Mantegna, 
mounted  on  cards,  the  property  of  the  late  John  Ruskin, 
realised  £50  ;     Rembrandt's    The   Descent  from   th 

by  Torchlight,  with  drypoint  bur,  £60  ;  a  set  of  Orme's 
Collection  of  British  Field  Sports,  twenty  aquatints  in 
colours,  /85  ;  eight  of  W.  Hamilton's  The  Months  (.March, 
August-October  missing),  engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi  and 
W.  X.  Gardiner,  in  colours,  £140  ;  and  The  Story  of 
Lcrtitia,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  G.  Morland,  a  set  of  six, 
first  issue,  published  January  1st,  1789,  £115.  A  series 
of  twenty-four  engraved  portraits  after  Sir  Henrv  Rae- 
burn,  sold  separately  at  prices  ranging  from  £1  to  £47 
— the  latter  sum  being  given  for  fohn  Gray,  by  G.  Dawe  ; 
and  £39  and  +35  respectively  were  paid  for  open  letter 
proofs  of  Captain  George  Duff,  by  G.  Dawe,  and  Lord 
Xewtoyj,  by  C.  Turner.  In  a  sale  of  modern  etching  on 
June  2nd,  an  impression  of  A  By-Road  in  Tipperary, 
by  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden,  second  state  on  Japan  paper, 
signed,  fetched  £150  ;  The  Almonry,  by  F.  L.  Griggs, 
fifth  state  of  six,  £55  ;  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's  Ben  Lomond, 
on  Japan  paper,  £105;    and    Winchester  Cathedral,    £82. 

The  May  picture  dispersals  at  Christie's  were  little 
above  the  ordinary,  and  few  prices  of  any  note  were 
made  at  any  of  the  three  sales  held.  At  the  first,  which 
took  place  on  May  8th,  S.  Scott's  A  View  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  from  the  River,  and  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Bridge  from  Adclphi  Terrace,  a  pair,  29^  x  50  in.,  received 
a  final  offer  of  £1 15  10s.  ;  Reynolds's  Portrait  of  Dr.  John 
Anderson,  author  of  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  painted 
in  1755-56,  28^  /  24  in.,  £157  10s.  ;  Emmanuel  de 
YYitte's  Interior  of  a  Cathedral,  with  monks  and  other 
figures,  55  x  44  in.,  £325  10s.  ;  and  S.  de  Vlieger's  A 
Man-o'-War  and  Fishing  Boats  becalmed  off  the  Coast, 
on  panel,  16  x  21  in.,  £147.  The  top  price,  on  May  15th, 
£"89  5s.,  was  given  for  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour 
drawing,  Four  Children  gathering  white  and  mauve  Lilac 
outside  a  Cottage,  9%  X  14  in.  Only  two  pictures  attained 
the  dignity  of  three  figures  on  May  29th.  The  first,  a 
Portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  a  dark  coat,  with  brown  deevi 
and  white  frills,  holding  a  book,  attributed  to  Correggio, 
26i  x  20  in.,  brought  £546  ;  and  the  other,  a  portrait  of 
King  James  I.,  in  silver  doublet,  with  bombastic  breecht  ■ 
and  black  coat  and  hat,  holding  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
assigned  to  the  Dutch  painter,  Van  Somer,  on  panel, 
43  x  33  in.,  went  for  £T89.  Charles  Towne's  Port 
a  Master  of  Foxhounds,  riding  a  black  hunter,  28  x  35^  in., 
fetched  £'84. 

In  the  course  of  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutlcy's  sale,  on 
May  20th  and  21st,  of  the  contents  of  50,  Mount  Strict 
London,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs  Lichtenstadt, 
Ferdinand  Bol's  half-length  Portrait  of  a  Womar 
in  a  chair,  wearing  a  black  dress  with  lawn  collar,  cap  and 
cutis,  signed  and  dated  [653,  34  28  in  .  1  hanged  hand: 
at  £546.  At  Foster's,  <>n  May  27th,  a  Dutch  School 
Portrait  of  a  lady,  on  panel,  sold   foi 

Silver  and  Gold 

Some  interesting  silver  and  gold  was  dispersed  a1 
Christie's  on   May    uth.   the  day  on   which   the   I 


.1-  mentioned  m  last  month's 
into  the  National  Collection.     A  Russian  gold  tea  - 
of  fifteen   pieces,   finely  chased   with  band-,  and    I 
of  foliage  and  beading  o\  Louis  \\  I    design    bj 

'  rsburg,    1  ;■■  This 

which   weighed   241    uz     10  dwt.,   •■■ 
by  the  Tsar  Paul  I    oi  Russia  to  hi-  daughter,  the  Grand 

ilovna,  on  th< 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.     The  Grand 
Duchess  died  in  1801,  and  left  t: 

who    became    Duchess    Sachsen    Altenbiirg,    and    it    has 
descended  through  the  Sachsen   Altenbiirg   famih 
1  ^-'      A  sil  I  and  cover,  with  - 

and  one  scroll  handle,  supported  on  three  claw  feet,  by 
James  Birkby,  Hull,  circa  [650  23  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched 
590s.  per  oz.  The  cup  is  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms 
in  plume  mantling  and  the  inscription.  "  Ex  dono  Walt 
Hawksworth  Jenero  e>  Ecclaesia  d  Hawk  worth  in 
ComitatYot     i  1650."     \.  cylindrical  dn 

with  moulded  borders,   1727    2  oz     i<>  dwl       mad< 
per  oz.  ;    a  plain  muffineer.    1724   (2  oz    .    [35s        a  plain 
tankard,    with    flat    cover,    corkscrew    thumb-piece    and 
scroll  handle,    1689,  maker's  mark   I  R 
and  mullet  below  in  mi  oval  (23  0/    g  dwt  1    85s.      ;1  mon- 
teith,     with     movable     rim.     by    Anthony    Xelrne,     [70] 
(59  oz.   5   dwt.),   58s.;    a   plain    flagon,   with   cylindrical 
barrel,   flat-topped  cover  surmounted   by  a   thumb-pi«  e 
pierced  with  a  heart,  and  si  roll  handle,  a  spreading  -kirt- 
foot,   1683,  maker's  mark   R.  with  pell 
shield  (54  0/    H)  dwt  l,   [85s,  ;    a  pair  oi  plain  01  1 
trencher    salt-cellars,    bv    Daniel    Chapman.    1720      1    0/ 
13  dwt.),   125s.  ;    a  pair,  nearly  similar,  bv  / 
1720  (4  oz.   11  dwt.),   130s.  ;    another  pair,  by  the  same 
silversmith,  but  dated   1727  (4  oz.    10  dwt.),    [50s    :    and 
still  another  pair  by  the  same  maker.   1  738  |  |  oz    1   dwt  I, 
90s.  ;    a  large  circular  salver,  engraved  with  the  arm-  oi 
James,    3rd    Duke    of    Montrose    11755    [836),    by 
Heme  and  Francis   Butly,    \~<>\    (173   0/  |,    _■..-   .    .1   paii 
of  waiters,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1730  (14  oz.   10  dwt 
and   four  silver-gilt   candelabra,    with    branches   for   iu  . 
lights,  eai  h,    [790  1  1 1  1  0/1.    15^ 

\t  Hurcomb's,  on  May  8th,  a  plain  tun  handled 
porringer,  [684  (10  oz.  5  dwt.),  sold  "  all  at  "  for  £85  \ 
week  later,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  [695  (16  oz.),  mad 

"  all  at."     On  May  22nd,  .1  caudle  cup  and  cover    8 

(40  oz.  5  dwt.),   broughl    (  500      all  at  "      .1  I  reoi  »e   I  I  I 
"  Warwick  "  vase,  by  Paul  Storr  (315  <>/  \.  8s    pi  1 
l(  pair  oi  George  1.  plain  square  waiter-    -•■•  ■>/    i"  dwt  i, 
88s.  ;   and,  on  May  29th,  a  pair  oi  George  1 1 1    tea  1  addies 
(44  oz.),  realised  35s     ]d.  per  oz.     The  -de  at    Puttick 

and    Simpson's,    on    May    21-t,    Included    a    pair    o!    plain 

square  sal  vers,  1  7^5  ( 20  0/    19  dwt.),  which  went  foi 

.mi  I  ,1  gold  oblong  snuff-box,  1  80  5  (10  oz  6  dw  t 
the    over  mounted  with  a  miniature  portrait  oi  ■< 

1, ,,in  oi  tin-  \\  .nd  i.nniK     l>\     in  h    v  Plim 
■■  ah  ,,t  "  -ales  ,,t   Dowell's  (Edinburgh),  on    Maj    8th 

and  oth    in.  ludrd  twent)  two  tin.'    j iged  table  foi  ks 

[741   (50  oz.   i 

en1 1   e  dishes  and  covers    b)   Roi   ri  Salmon    (792    1 

[odwl  i  to        i       ii"  nl. 11  innt  basket   bj  !'■  njamin 

10  dw  t  ).  /os  ;    and  a  mo  ul  M 
by    /  dt  1 1  N 

marrow  p  and  old  pi<  kle  spoon  and 
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(3  oz.  15  dwt.)  made  98s.  per  oz.  £58  was  given  for  an 
old  Scottish  ram's-horn  table  snuff-mull,  with  silver 
mounts  engraved  with  badge  of  the  42nd  Regiment, 
inscribed  "  From  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  to  the  Royal 
Highlanders  in  the  year  1792."  A  later  inscription 
states  that  this  snuff-mull  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
17. ,4,  when  the  Royal  Highlanders  lost  their  baggage, 
and  was  found  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Rotterdam  in 
1814. 

The  Alexander  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  two  days' 
sale,  concluded  at  Sotheby's  on  May  7th,  of  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Chinese  pottery,  stoneware  and 
porcelain,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Cleverley 
Alexander,  a  friend  and  patron  of  Whistler.  It  was  sold 
by  order  of  his  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Cicely  (now 
Mrs.  Spring-Rice)  is  represented  in  Whistler's  celebrated 
picture,  Harmony  in  Grey  and  Green.  Many  of  the  finest 
examples  in  this  collection  have  been  lent  to  Home  and 
Continental  exhibitions.  The  355  lots  brought  a  total 
°f  i1 5.697  15s-  The  more  attractive  pieces  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  included  a  Kuan  Chiin  plate,  with  raised  everted 
rim,  the  whole  suffused  with  brilliant  purple  splashes  on 
a  blue  ground,  7!  in.  diam.,  which  changed  hands  for 
£790  ;  a  Chiin  Yao  stem  cup  covered  with  brilliant 
purple-red  glaze  on  the  exterior,  turning  brown  at  the 
slightly  everted  rim,  the  interior  with  purple  splashes  on 
a  sky-blue  ground,  4  in.  diam.,  3!  in.  high,  £730  ;  a  Chiin 
Yao  bowl,  of  octofoil  shape,  with  lobed  sides,  covered 
with  a  thick  opalescent  lavender-blue  glaze,  decorated 
both  inside  and  out  with  brilliant  purple  splashes,  3f  in. 
diam.,  if  in.  high,  ^600  ;  a  Tz'u  Chou  vase,  of  elongated 
oviform  shape,  with  small  folded  neck,  partly  broken, 
finely  decorated  with  a  bold  floral  pattern  in  black  on 
a  white  ground,  1 1  £  in.,  £"480  ;  and  a  Kuan  Chiin  lotus-bud 
water-pot,  covered  with  a  lavender-blue  opalescent  glaze, 
brilliantly  decorated  with  three  purple  scroll  splashes  of 
"  S  "  shape,  3^  in.  high,  £"400.  A  deep  conical-shaped 
Chiin  Yao  bowl,  with  small  foot,  covered  with  a  lavender- 
blue  glaze  decorated  with  large  brilliant  purple  splashes 
both  inside  and  out,  5f  in.  diam.,  made  £370  ;  a  Kuan 
Chiin  bowl,  of  similar  shape,  with  small  brown  unglazed 
foot  rim,  the  interior  decorated  with  a  pale  grey  lavender 
glaze,  crackled  like  starred  ice,  the  exterior  with  a  glaze 
of  soft  purple  bloom,  5f  in.  diam.,  3J  in.  high,  £"350  ;  a 
Chiin  Yao  bubble  bowl,  with  unglazed  foot  rim,  covered 
with  opalescent  lavender-blue  glaze  and  four  large  purple 
splashes,  3^  in.  diam.,  £"240  ;  a  Pai  Ting  bowl,  of  deep 
circular  shape,  the  interior  incised  with  a  scrolling  floral 
design,  the  exterior  with  a  wide  band  of  the  same  orna- 
ment,   9$   in.    diam.,   £"340  ;     a  Ting   Yao   dish,    of   deep 

au<  1  1  shape,  carved  with  aquatic  weeds  and  a  pair  of 
Mandarin  ducks  (Yuan-yang),  emblems  of  conjugal 
happiness,  on  an  ivory  white  glaze,  tear  marks  on  the 
i'  in  diam.,  £290;  a  Kuan  Chiin  bottle-shaped 
vase,  with  tall  cylindrical  neck  covered  with  smooth 
'     the  lower  part  with  attached  perforated 

itand,  7i  in.  high,  £220;  a  Chiin  Yao  bubble  bowl,  of 
>rown  porcelanous  stoneware,  covered  with  .1  thick 
pale  blue  glaze,  y:  in  diam.,  £"250;  a  Ting  saucer-dish, 
■  arved  v  Lth  a  1  aly  dragon  1  ha  in°  a  flaming  pearl,  on 
ivory  whiti      laz<     the  rim  unglazed,  ti£  in.  diam.,  /140  ; 


a  Tz'u  Chou  vase,  of  baluster  shape,  covered  with  a 
cream  glaze  and  decorated  with  peonies  in  tomato  red 
and  iridescent  green,  4 J  in.  high,  £150  ;  and  a  soft  Chiin 
water-pot,  of  pomegranate  shape,  the  body  covered  with 
a  pale  lavender  glaze,  3^  in.  high,  £140.  Among  the 
pieces  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  a  Tz'u  wine-jar,  with 
short  neck  and  wide  mouth,  decorated  within  large 
black-leaf  panels  with  figures  of  ladies  and  children  in 
green  and  red  enamels,  the  interior  glazed  dark  brown, 
12  in.  high,  which  fetched  /200  ;  and  a  porcelain  bowl, 
of  squat  shape,  with  everted  rim,  covered  inside  and 
out  with  a  yellow  glaze,  the  exterior  only  decorated  with 
peach  and  prunus  sprays  in  green,  aubergine  and  white, 
bearing  the  Chia  Ching  mark  and  period,  q\  in.  diam., 
£240.  The  more  notable  porcelains  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period  included  a  Lang  Yao  vase  of  bottle  shape,  covered 
with  a  brilliant  deep  crushed  strawberry  glaze  on  a 
crackled  ground,  the  base  with  creamy  white  crackle, 
\A,\  in.  high,  which  cost  £"420  ;  another  with  a  pear-shaped 
body,  covered  with  a  rich  red  mottled  glaze,  pale  grey-blue 
base,  9J  in.  high,  £"135  ;  a  famille-noire  vase,  of  almost 
cylindrical  form,  covered  with  a  green  black  glaze  on 
which  a  faint  lotus  design  may  be  seen,  9^  in.  high,  £150  ; 
a  bottle-shaped  vase,  finely  enamelled  with  rocks,  flower- 
ing trees  and  exotic  birds,  in  red,  aubergine  and  shades 
of  green  and  yellow,  11  in.  high,  £155  ;  a  set  of  six  bird 
plates,  of  deep  shape,  with  high  rims,  brilliantly  decorated 
in  famille  verte  enamels  with  branches  of  flowers  and 
fruit  of  various  types,  each  with  a  bird  in  a  different 
attitude,  all  on  plain  white  grounds,  8  in.  diam.,  £215  ; 
a  cylindrical-shaped  green-glazed  brush  pot,  illuminated 
with  figure  subjects  in  interior  and  under  an  arch,  in 
aubergine,  yellow,  dark  green  and  black,  6£  in.  high, 
7!  in.  diam.,  £Too  ;  a  teapot,  of  squat  cylindrical  shape, 
decorated  with  utensils  and  Precious  Objects  in  gold  on 
a  dark  powdered  blue  ground,  the  bamboo  hoop  handle 
washed  in  green  and  black,  (>£  in.  high,  £125  ;  and  a 
Te-Hwa  figure  of  Buddha,  seated  in  the  Dhyana  Mudra 
attitude,  the  features  of  gracious  mien,  the  head  with 
closely  cropped  curls  and  ushnisha,  covered  with  a 
creamy  glaze,  £'255. 

The  Burke  Arms  and  Armour 

£To,6og  was  the  sum  realised  at  Christie's  on  May  5th 
for  the  collection  of  arms  and  armour  formed  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Farnham  Burke,  Garter  King  of  Arms.  Of 
this  sum,  £"3,780  was  given  for  a  Gothic  suit  of  armour, 
of  bright  steel  and  impressed  with  a  crowned  Lombardic 
"  A  " — the  mark  of  Arrigolo  d'Arconate,  an  armourer 
working  in  Milan  between  1428  and  1446.  £567  was  bid 
for  a  complete  suit  of  fluted  Maximilian  armour,  probably 
of  Nuremberg  make,  circa  1500.  A  cap-a-pie  armour, 
of  composite  construction,  though  of  contemporary  date, 
German,  circa  1530,  fetched  £283  10s.  An  early  1 5th- 
century  Italian  armet  a  rouelle,  with  reinforced  frontal  plate, 
£105  ;  a  pair  of  Spanish  (circa  1460)  cuisses,  with  knee- 
cops  and  demi-greaves,  impressed  with  an  armourer's 
mark,  £"336  :  a  pair  of  16th-century  Italian  cuisses,  the 
Imal  plate  below  the  knee-cop  pierced  to  receive  the 
chain  mail  valances — a  distinctive  character  of  Italian 
armour,  /  1  < >< »  tos.  ;  a  pair  of  mid- 1 5th-century  Italian 
Leg  defences,  of  bright  steel,  with  a  double  lisiire  d'drret 
on    the    cuisses,    £199     10s,  ;     an    linnet    a    rouelle,    with 
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reinforced  frontal  plate,  circa  14O0,  £152  5s.  ;  another, 
of  later  date  and  probably  of  Spanish  workmanship, 
£115  10s.  ;  and  one  of  Italian  make,  circa  1470,  the 
falling  visor  of  the  bellows  type,  pierced  with  rectangular 
apertures,  £152  5s.  An  extremely  well-preserved  early 
16th-century  Italian  brigandine  was  knocked  down  at 
£141  15s.  ;  a  German  [atelier  of  Colomon  Kolman  of 
Augsburg)  defence  for  the  right  arm,  of  bright  steel, 
fashioned  to  simulate  the  sleeve  of  a  civilian  doublet, 
the  decoration  taking  the  form  of  sunken  bands,  etched 
with  a  design  of  a  Renaissance  influence,  circa  1540, 
£162  15s.  ;  a  Landsknecht  dagger,  the  scabbard  mounts 
of  gilt  bronze  chased  with  a  representation  of  The  Dance 
of  Death,  after  Holbein,  dated  1569,  £04  10s.  ;  and  a 
15th-century  horse  Chanfron,  of  bright  fluted  steel, 
£86  zs. 

Furniture,  China,   Objets  d'Art  and  Tapestry 

Interest  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  May  8th  centred 
in  the  small  collection  of  personal  relics  of  John  Ruskin 
and  various  objects  which  had  belonged  to  him.  Although 
there  were  no  bids  for  such  intimate  items  as  his  christen- 
ing robe  and  dress  suit,  £780  was  given  for  an  arch-shaped 
Delia  Robbia  plaque,  28  x  49^  in.,  which  Ruskin  had 
brought  from  Italy.  The  plaque  was  moulded  with  the 
Virgin  kneeling  in  adoration  of  the  Child,  two  hands 
holding  a  coronet,  and  two  Cherub  heads  above,  all 
within  a  border  ol  fruit  and  pine  cones,  with  two  Cherub 
heads  and  a  stemma  of  arms  below.  From  other  sources 
came  a  Delia  Robbia  roundel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
in  a  frame  composed  of  fruit  and  (lowers,  amongst  which 
are  a  snail,  frog  and  a  lizard,  in  blue,  green,  orange  and 
aubergine,  34  in.  diam.,  which  realised  £280  ;  a  Charles  I. 
panel  in  minute  petit  point,  worked  with  the  story  of 
Samson  and  the  Lion,  set  in  a  varied  landscape,  15^  X  12^ 
in.,  £235  ;  a  late  15th-century  Italian  figure  of  St.  George 
(in  coloured  and  »ilt  wood),  in  armour,  standing  on  the 
dragon,  his  hand,  which  holds  a  sword,  being  raised  for 
striking,  09  in.  high,  £150  ;  a  Hepple white  mahogany 
sideboard,  81  in.  wide,  £235  ;  a  Hepplewhite  semi- 
circular shaped  satinwood  commode,  46  in.  wide,  £105  ; 
a  Sheraton  mahogany  revolving  bookcase,  5  ft.  high, 
£80  ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  "  Carlton  House  "  writing- 
table,  surmounted  by  a  low  back,  fitted  with  small 
drawers  and  cupboards,  on  square  reeded  legs,  headed 
by  carved  patera,  £680  ;  a  set  of  six  Queen  Anne  walnut 
chairs,  £150  ;  and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  secretaire,  with 
folding  top,  fitted  on  the  inside  with  pigeon-holes,  sup- 
ported on  two  pedestals,  one  fitted  for  portfolios,  and  the 
other  with  three  small  drawers,  and  a  recessed  cupboard 
in  the  centre,  41  in.  wide,  54  in.  high  when  open,  and 
42  in.  when  closed,  £"210.  On  May  21st,  a  K'ang  Hsi 
famille  verte  Kwan  Yin  vase,  decorated  in  brilliant 
enamels,  with  a  group  of  ladies  on  a  terrace  by  a  pavilion, 
etc.,  18^  in.  high,  made  £225  ;  the  companion  vase,  of 
similar  shape  and  somewhat  similar  decoration,  £170  ; 
a  mahogany  china  cabinet,  of  Chippendale  design,  on 
square  pierced  fret  legs,  40  in.  wide,  74  in.  high,  £230  ; 
a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  mahogany  arm-chairs,  £160  ; 
and  a  Sheraton  satinwood  "  Carlton  House  "  writing- 
table,  40  in.  wide,  £190.  In  the  sale  of  Egyptian,  Greek 
and  Roman  works  of  art  on  May  5th  and  6th,  a  bronze 
statuette    of    Jupiter    Heliopolitanus,    2nd    century    B.C., 


14I  in.  high,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  (Baalbek), 
received  a  final  offer  of  ^270  ;  an  Egyptian  gold  ring, 
with  the  bezel  inscribed  with  the  prenomen  of  Hor-em- 
Heb,  the  last  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  £88  ;  an  early 
Coptic  carving  on  a  wood  panel  of  The  Virgin,  n£  in. 
high,  £To5  ;  and  a  panel  of  old  Janina  needlework,  with 
floral  designs  interspersed  at  intervals  with  Turkish 
figures,  standing  by  birds  and  animals,  in  coloured  silks, 
2  yards  25  in.  long,  32  in.  wide,  £"135.  On  June  4th,  a 
rare  "  Pew  Group,"  by  Wedgwood,  modelled  in  the 
"  Astbury-Whieldon  "  style,  with  two  seated  figures,  one 
reading  a  book,  the  other  holding  a  scroll  in  the  left 
hand,  and  a  glass  of  ale  in  the  right,  mostly  in  slightly 
green  tinted  cream  glaze,  touched  with  manganese  and 
brown,  5  in.  high  and  wide,  impressed  with  mark  "  Wedg- 
wood," fetched  £iJQ-  No  other  Pew  Group  of  this  type 
appears  to  be  recorded.  The  next  day,  an  Early  Georgian 
gilt  overmantel  mirror  with  a  rectangular  plate  with  a 
picture  of  an  Italian  pastoral  scene  in  the  upper  portion, 
41   in.  wide,  64  in.  high,  sold  for  £115. 

At  Christie's,  on  May  14th,  a  Chinese  porcelain  dinner 
service  of  119  pieces,  decorated  with  a  shield  and  initial 
"  R  "  in  blue  and  gold,  in  the  European  taste,  in  blue 
and  gold  borders,  brought  £T26  ;  and  a  mahogany  side- 
board, of  Sheraton  design,  inlaid  with  fan  ornament  and 
lines  in  satinwood,  45  in.  wide,  £'143  6s.  ;  five  days  later, 
a  Chinese  dinner  service  of  86  pieces,  enamelled  with 
peonies  and  fir-trees  and  gilt  with  bamboo,  fetched 
£110  5s.  ;  an  English  semi-circular  side-table,  stamped 
"  G.R.IV.55,"  £105  ;  and  a  set  of  three  panels  of  Brussels 
tapestry,  woven  with  the  Muses,  Bacchus  and  Diana, 
bearing  the  Brussels  mark  and  signed  F.  V.  D.  Borght, 
one  panel  10  ft.  3  in.  high,  14  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  two 
10  ft.  3  in.  high,  8  ft.  wide,  was  knocked  down  at  £'1,029. 
These  tapestries  were  formerly  in  a  Chateau  at  Lille,  and 
at  one  time  at  Hurstmonceux  Castle. 

In  the  course  of  the  dispersal  of  the  contents  of  "  Sand 
Hutton  Hall,"  York  (removed  to  "  Middlethorpe  Lodge," 
York,  for  convenience  of  sale),  by  Hampton  &  Sons, 
during  the  week  ending  May  6th,  a  Sheraton  serpentine- 
shaped  library  table  realised  £220  10s.  ;  a  Hepplewhite 
secretaire  bookcase,  £205  ;  and  a  bone  model  of  a  raan-o'- 
war,  £50  8s.  At  Stevens's,  on  May  13th,  a  Great  Auk's 
egg,   which   was   sold   in    1865   for  £29,   fetched   £"260. 

Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's  sale  on  May  20th  and  21st 
of  the  contents  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lichtenstadt's  London 
residence,  50,  Mount  Street,  included  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  side-table,  with  egg  and  tongue  and  ribbon 
mouldings,  the  centre  with  plumed  fan-shaped  carving, 
on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  hoof  feet,  60  in.  wide, 
which  went  for  £231  ;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  a 
set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  the  backs 
with  waved  and  pierced  rails,  chamfered  legs  ;  £126  was 
given  for  a  set  of  six  ladder-back  chairs  of  the  same 
period  ;  and  £81  18s.  for  a  panel  of  old  French  tapestry, 
woven  with  Watteauesque  figures  in  a  park,  7  ft.  3  in. 
by  9  ft.  6  in. 

The  Stroganoff  Collection 

The  Soviet  Government  enriched  their  coffers  to  the 
extent  of  about  £1 25,000  by  the  sale  of  the  works  of 
art  confiscated  by  them  from  the  Stroganoff  Palace  at 
Leningrad.     The  dispersal  took  place  at  Lepke's  Berlin 
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galleries  on  May  uth  and  13th.  The  palace  was  buill 
and  the  collection  Eounded  by  Count  Alexander  Stroganoflf, 
(  atherine  EI.'s  Counsellor,  who  brought  the  greater  pari 
of  the  works  from  Paris  in  1770.  The  List  male  des- 
cendant died  m  Paris  over  a  month  ago.  This  is  appar- 
ently the  lust  time  the  Soviet  authorities  have  caused 
an  entire  confiscated  collection  to  come  under  the  hammer. 
Before  the  sale,  Princess  Sherbatoff,  nee  Countess  Stro- 
ganoff,  protested  against  the  dispersal  of  what  she 
claimed  to  be  her  personal  property.  The  auctioneers 
contended  that  her  claim  was  without  legal  foundation, 
and  the  sale  proceeded.  The  highest  price,  £33,000,  was 
given  for  a  pair  of  Van  Dyck  portraits,  one  of  Nicolas 
Rockox,  Burgomaster  0]  Antwerp  in  1621,  with  a  bust  oj 
Demosthenes  beside  him,  and  a  distant  view  of  Antwerp  : 
the  other  is  of  Balthazarine  Van  Li  nick,  with  her  son 
Adrian  on  her  lap,  on  panel.  The  same  artist's  portraits 
of  Triest,  Bishop  of  Ghent  (brother  of  Anton  Trust, 
Burgomaster  of  Ghent,  whose  portrait  by  Van  Dyck 
fetched  £29,400  in  the  Brownlow  sale,  1923),  and  of 
Malderus,  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  made  £4,500  and  £3,000 
respectively.  £10,500  was  given  for  Rembrandt's  Christ 
and  the  Samaritan  Women  at  the  Well ;  £1,300  for  Rubens' 
Matron  with  a  Rosary  ;  and  £2,350  for  Cranach's  Adam 
and  Eve,  a  pair.  Six  architectural  panels,  by  H.  Robert, 
sold  for  £7,500  ;  and  Romney's  Portrait  of  the  Countess 
Voronzoff,  £2,500.  The  sculptures  included  a  white 
marble  figure  of  Cupid,  seated  on  clouds,  by  E.  P.  Falconet 
— a  copy  by  the  sculptor  of  one  made  for  the  Pompadour 
— which  realised  £3,200  ;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for 
J.  A.  Houdon's  bust  of  Diderot  ;  and  £1,300  was  bid  for 
one  of  Voltaire,  by  the  same  artist.  An  ebony  table, 
with  ormolu  mounts  and  an  inlaid  marble  top,  made  by 
Martin  Carlin,  brought  £1,500  ;  a  lacquer  secretaire,  by 
Boudin,  £950  ;  and  a  pair  of  ormolu  candelabra,  by 
Clodion,    /,  1.500. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  final  portion  of  the  manuscripts  and  library  of 
the  late  John  Ruskin  came  up  for  sale  at  Sotheby's  on 
May  [8th.  Among  the  more  interesting  items  sold  was 
a  manuscript  of  a  poem  composed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia  to 
Edinburgh  in  June  29th,  1831.  This  was  bound  in  with 
a  collection  of  twenty-nine  letters  addressed  by  Scott  to 
Robert  Johnstone,  of  Edinburgh,  and  changed  hands 
at  £70.  These  letters  mainly  refer  to  Sir  Walter's  wish 
to  incorporate  in  the  building  of  Abbotsford  carved  stones 
and  other  relics  from  the  old  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh, 
then  in  the  course  of  demolition.  Among  other  topics 
mentioned  is  the  proposed  mausoleum  to  Robert  Burns 
on  Calton  Hill.  The  manuscripts  of  Ruskin's  Oxford 
Lectures  on  Landscape,  Florentine  Artists  and  Modern 
Painters,  331  pages  in  all,  fell  at  £70  ;  while  £100  was 
received  for  a  mass  of  manuscripts,  corrected  proofs, 
etc.,  of  his  writings  between  1830  and  1885;  and  £36 
was  paid  for  the  illuminated  address  presented  to  Ruskin 
on  his  eightieth  birthday.  On  May  uth.  Sotheby's 
!"  mm  the  three  days'  sale  oi  the  first  portion  oi  the  late- 
Mr.  (;.  Thorn-Drury's  library  of  English  poetry,  drama 


oi  hooks  and  pamphlets  oi  no  great  commercial  value, 
but  oi  considerable  literary  interest  The  three  days' 
total  was  £3,437  piui's  ranging  from  a  few  shillings  up 
to  the  'oo  given  for  a  defective  copy  oi  the  original 
edition  of  Eldred  Revett's  Poems,  1657,  The  original 
edition  of  An  Antidote  against  Melancholy:  male  up  in 
Pills  Compounded  oj  Witty  Ballads,  etc.,  t66i,  brought 
£43;  and  an  uin  ut  example  oi  Jonsonus  Virbius  •  01 
the  Meinour  oj  Hen  Jouson  Revived  by  the  Friends  oj  the 
Muses,  1638,  £52.  In  the  three  days'  sale  concluded 
on  June  3rd,  William  Blake's  Illustrations  oj  the  Book  oj 
Job,  plates  on  india  paper,  first  plate  dated  March  8th, 
[828,  remainder  [825,  mounted,  in  portfolio,  made  {52. 
the  National  Edition  oi  Dickens's  Works,  40  vols,,  [906 
1908,  £41  ;  the  sixth  edition  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  The 
Essaies,  in  old  vellum  binding,  [613,  {\\  :  two  original 
water-colour  drawings,  by  G.  Cruikshank,  to  illustrate 
Ainsworth's  Tower  of  London,  5x4  in..  £38  ;  and  the 
first  edition  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  111 
original  sage-green  cloth,    1883,   £37. 

The  three  days'  book  sale  conclude  1  at  Hodgson's  on 
May  15th  included  a  copy  of  Thomas  Hardy's  Desperate 
Remedies,  1871,  first  edition,  three  volumes,  original  red 
cloth,  which  sold  for  £80  ;  and  the  same  author's  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree,  [872,  first  edition,  original  green 
cloth,  £76.  Vidal's  Picturesque  Illustrations  oj  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  1S20,  with  twenty-lour  coloured 
aquatints  of  costume,  occupations,  etc.,  and  Von  Ger- 
ning's  Tour  along  the  Rhine,  1820,  with  twenty-four 
aquatints  and  map,  two  volumes  in  one,  realised  j  vs  :  and 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  and  the  Journal  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  from  the  commencement  111 
1840,  to  December,  1929,  eighty-seven  volumes,  £34, 

Postage  Stamps  and  Coins 

At  H.  R.  Harmer's,  on  April  13th,  a  well-embossed 
block  of  four  of  the  1874  Gambia  4CI.  pale  brown,  in 
mint  state,  sold  for  £60.  Other  unused  stamps  from 
the  same  country  included  a  block  of  four  of  the  1874 
6d.  deep  blue,  which  fetched  £58.  Seven  days  later,  a 
slightly  creased  mint  block  of  four  of  the  [896  Nvasaland 
£1   blue,  realised  £28. 

The  collection  of  English  coins  formed  by  Mr,  W.  E. 
Grundy,  of  Leicester,  realised  a  total  of  £820  at  Glen- 
dining's  on  April  30th.  A  gold  Charles  I.  Oxford 
three-pound  piece,  with  half-length  bust  of  the  king 
holding  a  sword  and  an  olive  branch,  fetched  £24  ;  an 
Oxford  silver  pound,  £16;  a  James  I.  Ryal,  £11  ;  and 
an  Edward  VI.  pound,  £18.  In  the  same  rooms  on 
May  14th  and  15th,  a  small  collection  of  Palestinian 
coins,  and  coins  of  the  Jews,  made  a  total  of  £200.  Again, 
on  May  28th  and  29th,  a  collection  of  rare  gold  coins, 
catalogued  as  "  the  property  of  a  well-known  banker," 
brought  .1  total  oi  >  2,300.  The  more  notable  lots  included  : 
Italy  (Guastalla),  Ferrante  Gonzaga  (1505  [630)  [o 
Doppie,  1010,  bust  to  the  right,  in  armour,  whi<  h  realised 
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Vincenzo    1     <  ronzaga    1 1 587    1612), 


7   Doppie,  bust   to  right,   in   uniform,   holding  sword  and 
sceptre,   >  [09. 
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B.A.D.A.  ANNUAL  DINNER 


If  only  the  British   Antique  Dealers'  Association 

could  explain  its  undeniable  knack  of  rendering  an 
official  function  thoroughly  enjoyable,  it  would  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  every  member  ol  the  public  who  has 
to  attend  "State  Banquets."  Shrewdness  and  vitality 
are  invariably  the  keynotes  of  an  occasion  which,  m 
conception  and  organisation,  has  something  of  the 
character  of  a  work  of  art.  Yet  it  may  be  felt  that  this 
year's  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  London,  on 
May  28th,  was,  in  some  respects,  the  best  of  the  series. 
The  entertainment  was  good  in  every  way  ;  the  speeches 
were  excellent  ;  the  musical  items  cleverly  rendered  and 
not  too  numerous. 

Aftjr  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  Miss 
Harris  (Past  President),  whose  own  presence  is  always  a 
welcome  feature  at  these  dinners,  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  making  special  allusion  to  his 
('.race's  taste  in  beautifying  the  setting  of  his  ancestral 
palace  at  Blenheim. 

Replying,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  referred  to  the 
work  which  he  had  done  at  Blenheim  towards  creating 
a  garden  which  should  be  a  work  of  art.  His  Grace 
aroused  considerable  enthusiasm  by  stating  that  when. 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  the  works  were  completed, 
the  first  individuals  whom  he  would  invite  down  as  a 
body  of  members  would  be  the  members  of  the  B.A.D.A. 
An  interesting  idea  expressed  by  the  speaker  was  that, 
in  contrast  to  the  emotions  which  a  work  of  art  may 
evoke  from  a  beholder,  there  should  be  considered  the 
emotions  which  an  individual  may  evoke  from  a  work 
of  art.  Just  conceive  (he  said)  what  the  feelings  of  a 
beautiful  china  vase  must  be  when  handled  and  lilted  by 
an  individual  who  might  at  any  moment  destroy  its  life 
by  dropping  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  In  a  later  part 
of  his  speech,  the  Duke  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
works  of  art  at  Hertford  I  louse  are  deteriorating  under 
the  dust  and  fumes  of  the  London  atmosphere.  When 
he  was  a  youth,  the  speaker  said,  the  bronzes  there  were 
in  a  very  different  condition  ;  they  were  now  black  and 
becoming  greasy  and   decayed.* 

Proposing  the  toast  of  the  B.A.D.A.,  Mr.  Bernard  Wait 
(United  States  Treasury  Attache'-)  paid  a  tribute  t<>  the 
interest  encouraged  by  that  body  in  the  Arts.  As  they 
knew,  the  United  States  charged  no  duty  cm  artistic 
antiquities  over  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Unfortunately 
there  were  a  few  of  the  less  scrupulous  dealers,  who 
were  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Association,  and 
made  it  a  practice  to  sell  modern  reprodui  I  ions  as  antiques. 
This  led  to  legislation  imposing  a  penalty  oi  25  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  furniture  brought  into  the  I'm  tec  I  States  by 
dealers  as  antiques,  and  which  were  found  to  l»  modi  in 
This,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  a  regulation  limiting  the 


t.,  add  that  the  Duke  ..1  Marlborough's  remarl 

re  considerably  condensed  in  tin-  report,  have  since 
id  by  Mr.  S.    |.  c  amp,  Keepei  oi  thi   Walla 
ih  a  .ill  propel  1  are  is   taken   oi    the    alv    >     at 


number  oi  ports  al  which  entries  oi  antiques  could  be 
made      He  urged  the  Vssociation  to  <  ombat  matters  that 

erse  to  the  standing  ..1  the   I  rade,  and  su 
that  when  it  had  information  concerning  shipments  that 
affe<  ted    it    advi  rsely,    the-    matter   should    \«-   di 
with  the  spi  aki  He  1  ongratulated  the  B.A.D.A 

on  its  work  in  gaining  tree  entry  oi  antiques  to  the  British 
I  >i  amnion  ■. 

Speaking  from  the  (haw.  Mr  Edward  II  Benjamin 
(President),  delivered  an  interesting  response  in 
which  he  touched  on  the  activities  oi  the  B.A.D.A 
Dunn-  tin-  past  year  they  had  been  in  communication 
with  representatives  oi  the  Canadian  Government,  with 
reference  to  lifting  the  taxes  from  antiques      No  definite 

decision    had    been    reached,    but    he    thought    the-   ch.ui.es 

were  extremely  propitious  |n  holding  out  hope  oi  a 
trade  revival.  In-  emphasised  the  desirability  oi  impressing 
on  the  public  thai  they  should  do  business  with  members 
ol  the  Association,  as  not  only  would  they  !><■  di 
with  the  pick  of  the  Trade,  but  they  would  inevitably 
receive  protection  in  the  evenl  oi  any  objeel  having  its 
authenticity  questioned,  lie  thought  it  extremely  de 
suable  that,  though  dealers  were-  fore  ed  to  sell  frequently 

ill  the  best  markets,  ,i  preference,  and  even  a  linaneial 
preference,  should  be  - 1  \- e •  n  to  the  c  ollei  turns  and  museums 
of  Britain,  in  order  that  the  best  things  ol  the  country 
should    be    retained    there. 

In  a  few  well-chosen  words,  Mr.  Edgar  E.  Bluett 
(Last  President)  presented  Mr.  Benjamin  with  an  illu- 
minated address,  as  mark  ol  the  members'  appreciation 
of  his  services  as   President. 

Mr.  Frank  Surgey  gave  the  health  ol  I  In-  (biests  '  m 
a  short  but  felicitous  speech.  This  was  t  < .  have  been 
answered  by  Mr.  A.  I  >.  Bishop,  Deputy  Warden  oi  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  but  in  Ins  absence, 
due  to  illness,  his  plai  e  wa  1  filled  most  ,  reditably  al 
short  notice  by  Sir  Robert  Witt.  lbs  impromptu  speei  h 
was  delivered  with  a  point  and  fiuen<  5  often  la.  king  from 

many      well   rehearsed     orations.       One     ol      his     ane.  dotes 

particularly  aroused  considerable  merriment.  Sir  Roberl 
told  a  story  oi  how  he  entered  an  auction  room  and 
waved  togreel  theaui  tioneei  as  he  did  so  I  he  au<  tioneei 
promptly  replied:  "  coo  guineas!"  <>i  course.  Sii 
Roberl  saw  a  terrible  mistake  had  been  made,  ,\\\i]  waved 

Ins  hand  again  to  show  thai  he  had  been  misundersl 1 

The    am  tioneer    i m ineel  1,1 1 el \     said  loo    guinea    I  " 

Su    Roberl    tl ghl    he   had    better  depart,   and    waved 

,i  farewell  salute  l  he  au<  tioneei  i  ailed  out  :  '  joo 
guineas  !  "     In   due  ,<■   the  i  abinet,    whii  h    wa     the 

ubjei  t  oi  tin  •  partii  ulai  in<  ident,  i  ame  home,  and  ii 
wa  i  a  i  minus  c  aland       I  he  legs  were  period  legs,  indeed  . 

but  thej    were  all  ol  different   pe i  >\<,<v  i 

net  hi,  and  the  handle  belonged  to  tomething  el  te  .  and 
Sn    Roberl  had  i isole  himseli  with  the  thoughl  thai 

i      as  a  <  oalition  (  abinel 

Propo  ling  "  Hie  Officers  and  Cou.ncjl,"  Sii  Algernon 
l  ud.  a  (  i. ii".   paid     pecial   ti  ibute  -  to  the  woi  k  done   bj 


„„ 


The  Connoisseur 


the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Livingstone  Baity,  and  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Captain  Victor  V  Watson.  He  told  an 
amusing  story  of  how  he  acquired  a  bed  bearing  the 
arms  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere  and  the  device  of  Le  Roi 
Soleil.  In  showing  the  bed  to  two  ladies,  he  mentioned 
that  it  used  to  belong  to  Louise  de  la  Valliere  ;  but 
thought  that  his  remarks  were  not  quite  appreciated. 
So  he  added  that  Lord  Kitchener  had  slept  in  the  bed 
just  before  the  War.  Whereupon  one  of  the  ladies 
remarked  :      "I  always  thought  he  was  a  woman  hater." 

Mr.  Cecil  Millar  (President-elect),  responding,  cracked 
several  professional  jokes.  He  put  up  the  Officers  and 
Council  in  one  lot  ;  and  thought  that  a  well-known 
auctioneer  beside  him  would  agree  that  they  were  a 
genuine  lot.  Mr.  Baily  was  a  large  proportion  of  the 
backbone  of  the  Association,  and  he  referred  also  to  the 
permanent    staff    who    were    with    him. 

Miss  Ivy  St.  Helier  and  Messrs.  Stewart  Ross  and 
Joe  Sargent  supplied  an  entertainment  which  received 
enthusiastic  applause.  As,  for  that  matter,  did  the 
action  of  a  prominent  official,  who,  when  an  accompanist 
could  not  be  found,  promptly  went  to  the  piano  and 
closed  the  proceedings  with  a  hearty  playing  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne. 

Besides  those  whose  names  have  been  previously 
mentioned,  the  following  members  and  guests 
attended  : — Mr.  Walter  J.  Abrahams,  Mr.  M.  Adams- 
Acton,  F.S.A.,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Anderson,  The  Lord  Annaly.  M.C.,  Mr.  F.  Arthur,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Avison,  O.B.E.,  Mrs.  Livingstone  Baily,  Miss  Mary 
Baily,  Captain  Patrick  Baden-Powell,  Mr.  B.  Barnett,  Miss 
C.  Barnett,  Mrs.  Edward  II.  Benjamin,  Mr.  F.  Bennett, 
Mr.  G.  Binder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Block,  Mr.  J.  I.  Block, 
Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Bluett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blyde,  Mr.  L.  S.  Bobbe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Botibol,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Boyles, 
Mr.  Oliver  Brackett,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Clift,  Mr.  S.  Coulson.  Miss  Cywin,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  C.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  Davis,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eric  Dawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Deakin,  Mrs.  de  Chair, 
Mr.  Doward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Drage,  Mr.  Edward  J . 
Duveen,  C.B.E.,  Captain  R.  Dyke,  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards, 
The  Earl  of  Effingham,  Mr.  F.  W.  Everard,  Mr.  James 
Falcke,  Mr.  Alfred  Fleming,  Mr.  George  P.  Fores,  Mr. 
John  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Freeman,  Mr.  Louis 
Gautier,  Mr.  E.  S.  Goodland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gosling, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond,  Mr.  Gordon  Hannen,  Mr.  Lionel 
1  larris,  junr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Harris,  Mrs.  Sidney  S. 
Harris,  Mr.  Tomas  Harris,  Mr.  J.  Russell  Hay,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Haynes,  Mr.  W.  G.  Horsman,  Mr.  Eric  Howard,  Miss 
Doris  Howes,  Mr.  Hyman,  Miss  Jennings,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
II.  W.  Keeble,  Mrs.  Lota  F.  Kempster,  Mr.  Gerald  A. 
Kerin,  Mr.  F.  L.  1..  Kern,  Mr.  R.  A.  Kern,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Law  (Last  President),  Mr.  H.  Lawrence,  Miss  Cecil  Leitch, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Levy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec  G.  Lewis,  Major 
Geoffrey  l>.  Lock,  M.C.,  Miss  E.  M.  Lowes,  Mrs.  T.  Mac- 


quoid,  Mr.  Francis  Mallett  (Pasl  President),  Miss  M.  L 
Marshall,  Miss  M.  W.  Marshall.  Mr  Terence  McKenna. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Millar,  Mr.  Vyse  Millard.  Mr  and  Mrs.  \.  I> 
Narramore,  Miss  Betty  Narramore,  Mr.  Bertie  Neah 
Mr.  Martin  S.  Norton,  Mr  Richard  M.  Norton.  Mr 
Oldham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  Mr.  W.  E.  Palmer,  Mi 
Claude  Partridge,  Mr.  Frank  Partridge  (Past  President), 
Mrs.  Frank  Partridge,  Mr.  Leonard  Partridge,  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  T.  Pontremoli,  Mr.  W.  Drummond  Popley,  Captain 
Radcliffe,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rayman,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Ki\s,,n, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs  F,  Coidon  Hoe.  Mr. 
Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Walter  Rye,  Mr.  II 
Gould  Rye,  Mr.  IVter  Sparks,  Mr.  Spcelnian.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  \rthur  C.  Stair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stoner,  Mi 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stoner,  Mr  Ralph  Stoner,  Mr.  G. 
Sweetnam,  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thursby,  Mr. 
Leighton  Treasure,  Mr.  A.  R.  Tritton,  Mr.  and  Mis 
Cecil  F.  Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  van  Koert,  Mr.  Richard  I. 
Vick,  Mrs.  Bernard  Wait,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wane.  O.B.E.,  M  C  , 
Captain  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Whitaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
White,  Miss  Vada  Williams,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  E.  Wolfe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wolff,  Mr.  B.  Wolsey,  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Wolsey. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
The  B.A.D.A.'s  thirteenth  Annual  General  Meeting 
was  held  on  May  27th  at  Willis'  Rooms  (by  kind  per- 
mission of  Messj-s.  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding).  The 
President  (Mr.  Edward  H.  Benjamin)  was  in  the  chair. 
The  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1930,  was  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  on  matters  of  trade  interest.  The  officers 
elected  to  hold  office  for  1931-May,  [932,  were  Mr.  Cecil 
Millar  (President),  Messrs.  Leopold  C.  Davis,  Arthur  C. 
Stair,  and  Reginald  P.  Way  (Vice-Presidents).  Mr. 
Victor  A.  Watson  was  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer.  New 
members  of  the  Council  (other  than  retiring  members 
who  were  re-elected)  are  Mr.  Saville  Bell  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne)  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Ellis,  Alfred  Fleming,  Lionel 
Harris,  junr.,  and  Malcolm  Stoner  (London).  Members 
attending  the  meeting  included  Messrs.  Fred  L.  Anderson. 
Harry  Armstrong,  B.  Barnett,  Frank  Block,  Joseph  1. 
Block,  Louis  Bobbe,  J.  M.  Botibol,  Edgar  E.  Bluett. 
Arthur  Churchill,  Arthur  J.  Dando,  Leopold  C.  Davis, 
Harold  Elson,  Thomas  Edwards  Alfred  Fleming,  L. 
Franklin,  H.  Furmage,  John  H.  Gill,  H.  R.  Hancock, 
Lionel  Harris,  junr.,  Alfred  Hill.  F.  Hughes,  T.  Corbet 
Jones,  Gerald  A.  Kerin,  R.  A.  Kern,  James  Lipscombe, 
Francis  Mallett,  Cecil  Millar,  Edward  Nield,  Harry 
Parker,  Frank  Partridge,  Leonard  Partridge,  A  E.  Perry, 
W.  Drummond  Popley,  Harry  S.  Rixson,  Arthur  C.  Stair, 
Frank  Stoner,  Malcolm  Stoner,  Frank  Surgey,  F.  Leighton 
Treasure,  Cecil  F.  Turner.  Victor  V  Watson,  Reginald  I'. 
Wax.   and   S.    W.    Wolsey. 
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THE   CONNOISSEUR"  ENLARGES 

AMALGAMATES 
TERNATIONAL    STUDIO" 

OF  AMERICA 

By  C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


((■ 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our 
readers  that  International  Studio,  the  well-known 
American  magazine  for  collectors,  is  being 
amalgamated  with  The  Connoisseur.  The 
fusion  will  entail  few  changes  to  the  latter,  as  for 
some  years  past  the  two  periodicals  have  been 
conducted  on  similar  lines  and  many  leading 
experts  in  various  departments  of  art  have  been 
strongly  represented  in  both  journals.  The 
Connoisseur  will  retain  its  well-known  format 
and  policy,  but  space  will  be  provided  for  items 
of  special  American  interest  by  the  provision  of 
additional  pages.  This  will  be  done  without  any 
increase  in  price,  so  that  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur  will  find  in  the  enlarged  magazine 
all  its  old  characteristic  features  with  the  addition 
of  a  current  survey  of  American  artistic  and 
collecting  news  which  should  throw  a  valuable 
light  on  the  trend  of  American  taste  and  aesthetic 
accomplishment.  This  section  will  be  edited  by 
Miss  Helen  Comstock,  whose  work  as  Associate 
Editor  of  International  Studio  has  won  her  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  American  writers 
on  art. 

The  contents  of  both  the  British  and  American 
editions  of  The  Connoisseur  will  be  precisely 
similar,  the  only  distinction  between  the  editions 
being  that  the  American  will  appear  under  the 
title  of  The  Connoisseur  with  which  is  incor- 
porated International  Studio.  The  British 
title  will  remain  unaltered,  and  no  change  will 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  magazine  or  in 
the  directorate  of  The  Connoisseur  Limited. 

The  first  issue  of  the  enlarged  magazine  will 
appear  in  September,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
coincidence   that   this  will  mark   the   thirty  first 


anniversary  of  the  original  issue  of  The  I 
noisseur.  Founded  in  1901,  the  magazine  was 
the  earliest  publication  to  deal  with  the  whole 
sphere  of  art  and  craftsmanship  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  collector.  Its  success  inspired  the 
initiation  of  many  similar  periodicals  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  But  the  majority  of  them 
enjoyed  only  a  brief  existence,  and  at  no  time  has 
The  Connoisseur  lost  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
English-speaking  world  both  for  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  scope  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  it  contains.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
in  no  other  magazine  have  so  many  fresh  fields 
for  collectors  been  indicated  and  explored.  Before 
The  Connoisseur  was  started,  the  scientific 
aspect  of  collecting  had  received  very  little 
attention,  and  the  subject  was  regarded  more  or 
less  as  a  hobby  for  the  few.  That  this  mis- 
conception has  been  revolutionised  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  work  of  writers  in  The 
Connoisseur  who  have  made  it  apparent  that 
virtually  every  sphere  of  collecting  has  an  artistic 
or  archaeological,  historical,  or  even  sociological, 
significance  of  no  little  importance. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  The  Connoissei  r  has 
monopolised  the  services  of  such  experts  ;  onlj 
that  it  has  in  many  instances  pointed  out  the 
way,  and  has  assisted  at  once  to  establish  and  to 
popularise  a  higher  standard  for  the  appreciation 
of  retrospective  art   and  craftsmanship. 

Almost  alone  anion!.;  the  magazines  ol  its  genus, 
it  has  maintained  its  initial  success,  flourishing 
without  the  need  of  subsidies  from  interested 
parties,  and  has  been  able  to  preserve  a  position 
of  complete   independence   in   its  criticisms  and 

outlook. 
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Another  National  Gallery  Problem 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


There  is  a  suggestive  vagueness  about 
the  label  attached  to  Hans  Memling's  portrait  of 
The  Duke  of  Clews  in  the  National  Gallery  which 
stimulates  enquiry.  Presumably,  this  title  is  a 
traditional  one,  for  the  picture  itself  embodies  no 
evidence  which  could  either  have  encouraged  such 
an  identification  or  have  supported  it  when  made. 
Its  very  indefiniteness  would  seem  to  argue  a 
certain  dubiety  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue  ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted,  conversely,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
portrait  which  would  definitely  negative  the 
suggestion. 

John  II.,  surnamed  the  Clement,  Duke  of  Cleves, 
was  born  on  April  23rd,  1458.  His  father  was 
John  I.,  the  Warlike.  Like  his  father  before  him, 
he  passed  his  youth  and  received  his  training  at 
the  splendid  Court  of  Burgundy  at  Bruges.  To 
Bruges,  Memling  himself  came  about  1465,  and 
since  this  portrait  must  have  been  painted  when 
the  sitter  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  its  date 
is  established — if  it  be  granted  that  the  model  is 
the  future  Duke — as  somewhere  in  the  region  of 

M74- 

But,  though  too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  upon  such  a  conclusion,  this  painting 
would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  close  of  Mem- 
ling's  middle  period.  Its  associations  would 
appear  to  be  closer  to  his  portrait  of  the  donor 
in  Martin  van  Nieuvenhove's  diptych,  a  production 
of  1487,  than  to  his  earlier  portraits  of  William 
Moreel  and  the  latter's  wife  painted  in  1480. 
And  both  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  and 
what  little  is  visible  of  the  costume  would  seem 
to  support  this  later  dating.  There  is  one  further 
difficulty.  Of  Memling  it  has  been  complained 
that  he  suffered  from  an  utter  "  inability  to  depict 
a  manly  man."  And  this  softened  and  idealised 
portrait  of  an  introspective  and  devotional  youth 
certainly  lends  colour  to  the  criticism.  Weale, 
however,  saw  in  this  tendency  rather  an  ability 
"  to  conceive  the  inner  soul  "  of  his  sitter.  The 
former  may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the 
seeming  insipidity  of  this  portrait  ;  the  latter 
cannot  be.  For  John  the  Clement,  Duke  of  Cleves, 
was  a  Prince  who,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had 
lived  only  for  martial  exploits.  He  had  modelled 
himself  upon  Charles  the  Rash,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 


the  last  of  the  great  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  greatness  and  magnificence  were  then  under 
stood,   and   he   hoped   to   better   his   instruction. 
Like  his  friend  and  mentor,  "  his  ambitious  desire 
of  fame   was    insatiable,    and   it    was   that   which 
induced  him  to  be  eternally  in  wars,  more  than 
any  other  motive."     The  tilt-yard,  the  camp  and 
the  battle-field  provided  him  with  his  sole  plea- 
sures ;    his  only  learning  was  the  marshalling  of 
battalions  ;    the  only  music  in  which  he  delighted 
was   the   ring   of  steel   upon    steel,    the   crash    of 
bursting  spears,   the  bray  of  trumpets  and    the 
roar  of  cannon.     And  when  on  January  5th,  1477. 
Charles   perished   miserably   upon   the   snow-clad 
field  of  Nancy,  he  felt  that  life  for  him  had  lost 
its  savour,  the  sun  of  chivalry  had  sunk  for  ever. 
But  the  ideas  inculcated  at  the  Burgundian  Court 
remained  with  him  almost   throughout  life,   and 
when  the  death  of  John  the  Warlike  in  1481  gave 
his  son  the  power  to  satisfy  his  ambitions,   the 
nobilitv  of  Cleyes  were  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  following  a  second  fire-eating  Duke   to   wars 
innumerable  ;     they   foresaw   utter   ruin    for   the 
Dukedom  and  extermination  for  their  own  order. 
In  the  hope  of  at  least  postponing  these  calamities, 
they  made  a  determined  effort  to  turn  the  young 
Duke's  abounding  energies  into  some  other  and 
less  dangerous  channel.     For  a  man  of  his  period 
and  of  his  position  and  outlook,  the  pursuit   of 
Venus  offered   the   sole   alternative   to   the   com- 
panionship of  Mars.    John  wooed  the  Goddess  with 
the    same    whole-hearted    enthusiasm    that    had 
marked  his  earlier  course.     Those  about  him  did 
not  hesitate  to  encourage  his  new  interest,  or  to 
provide  ample  opportunities  and  excuses  for  its 
expression.     As  a  result,  when  in  1489  he  married 
Mathilde,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,   the   young  Duke   of  Cleves   was   already 
bidding    fair    to    anticipate    the    reputation    of 
Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony.       He   was   the 
acknowledged  father  of  sixty-three  bastards,  and 
had  earned  for  himself  throughout  Germany  the 
sobriquet   of  Kindermacher.     Painted  portraiture 
is   a   most   dangerous   thing   by   which    to   judge 
character  ;     but    it    seems    almost    inconceivable 
that   the  youth   whom   Memling's  brush   has  im- 
mortalised is  the  tire-eating  Lothario  that  history 
knows  the   Duke  to  have  been. 
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A  ROYAL  SPANISH  SILVER  FACTORY 

By  CATHERINE  MORAN 


Ox  May  6th 
signed  a  royal  decree 
of  a  factory  where 
in     the     making    of 
silver,  imitation  gold 
and  relief  or  without 
machines  and 
instruments  which 
facilitate  the 
workmanship. 
This    date    is    of 
considerable 
importance  in  the 
history  of  Spanish 
silver. 

Ever  since  the 
discovery  of 
America  and  the 
conquest  of  the 
vast  territories  in 
the  Central  and 
Southern  portions 
of  the  great  con- 
tinent ,  quan- 
tities of  the 
precious  metals 
had  been  pouring 
uninterruptedly 
into  Spain,  where 
they  were  wrought 
and  fashioned  to 
satisfy  the  various 
uses  to  which 
piety  or  luxury 
destined  them. 
A  considerable 
number  of  these 
pieces  still  sur- 
vive and  make  a 
rich  and  dazzling 
display.  The 
Church  ornaments 
are  numerous  and 
valuable.  Chalices, 
candelabra,  altar 
f  r  o  n  t  a  1  s  ,  m  o  n  - 
strances,  lamps  in 
gold  and  silver 
may  still  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the 


,  1778,  Charles  III.  of  Spain 
providing  for  the  foundation 
instruction  should  be  given 

ornaments  ....  in  gold, 
and  steel,  with  enamel  work 

as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the 


]\t0      [_FRUiT    STAND  BY    MARTIN] 

WITH    RAMS'    HEADS,    GARLANDS    AND     EAGLES 

in  n.ii  r.     13    cm. 


country.  But  net  only  were  the  precious  metals 
used  to  beautify  the  temples  :  they  were  also 
applied  in  abundance  to  articles  of  everyday  use 
in  tlu'  houses  of  the  well-to-do,  many  of  whom 
had  made  their  fortunes  in  the  mine-,  of  the  Indies 
and  returned  to  their  country  to  enjoy  their 
wealth.  Silver 

caskets  and  trays, 
silver  braziers  for 
burning  coal-  and 
perfumes.  silver 
bowls  and  baths, 
as  well  as  dishes, 
plates  and  table 
appointments, 
seem  to  have  been 
in  general  use. 
The  early  pieces 
show  great  deli- 
cacy of  workman- 
ship and  grace  of 
line,  but  gradually 
the  desire  tor  dis- 
play expressed  it- 
self in  a  bewilder- 
ing abundance  oi 
ornament  and  in- 
coherence of  de- 
sign. This  over- 
loading destroyed 
tin'  beauty  of  har- 
mony and  propor- 
tion, though  the 
actual  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the 
manipulation  of 
the  metal  must 
a  1  wa  y  s  arouse 
admiration. 

The    art    of    the 

silversmith  de 
dined  with  every 
other  branch  of 
decorative  art  in 
the  latter  years  of 
t  he  seventeen! h 
C  e  11  t  u  1  y  ,  a  n  d 
during  the  reign 
of  Philip  \  al 
the  opening  of  the 
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TINEZ, I  HE  A  RAGO  N  I  s  1  . 
WHICH  WAS  FOUNDED  BY  A 
DECREE  OF  CHARLES  III.  OF 
SPAIN     IN     I77S 


eighteenth  century,  it  may  be  considered  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  This  state  of  affairs,  his  son, 
Charles  III.,  set  himself  to  remedy,  and  the 
annals  of  his  reign  give  ample  proof  of  the  very 
large  measure  of  success  which  he  attained.  It 
was  this  sovereign  who  founded  and  supported 
the  great  school  of  art  at  the  Buen  Retiro,  who 
instituted  the  Academy  of  Natural  History  and 
actively  promoted  the  work  of  the  Academies  of 
History  and  Language,  and  who  completed  the 
building  and  decorating  of  the  Royal  Palace,  "  the 
grandest  and  most  sump- 
tuous of  any  in  Europe," 
according  to  the  opinion 
of  a  contemporary.  An 
English  traveller,  Richard 
Twiss,  who  visited  Mad- 
rid in  1775,  has  left  an 
account  of  some  of  the 
improvements  brought 
about  in  this  reign.  "  I 
then  walked  about  the 
town  and  observed  that 
the  names  of  the  streets 


were  painted  on  the  corner  houses,  that  the 
houses  were  all  numbered,  that  there  were  as 
many  lamps  as  there  are  in  the  streets  of  London, 
that  the  paving  was  as  regular  and  neat  as  could 
be  imagined,  and  that,  moreover,  the  streets  were 
kept  so  clean  that  I  never  saw  any  neater,  not 
even  in  the  cities  of  Holland,  whereas  ten  years 
ago  Madrid  might  have  vied  with  Edinburgh,  in 
its  former  state,  for  filthiness." 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  impression  given 
above  of  the  tastes  and  ambitions  of  this  monarch, 
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NO.    IV. TRAY    FOR    THE    DRESSING-TABLE    WITH    SPHINX    SUPPORT! 


work  in  precious  metal  was  not  neglected  by  him. 
At  his  accession  the  number  of  craftsmen  in  this 
particular  branch  of  art  numbered  some  twenty- 
six.  So  great  was  the  stimulus  which  he  provided 
that  this  number  rose  in  but  a  few  years  to  eight 
hundred.  Charles  sought  out  a  worker  of  talent 
and  diligence  to  be  the  means  of  effecting  the 
renaissance  of  which  he  dreamed,  and  his  choice 
fell  on  a  singularly  clever  Aragonese,  Antonio 
Martinez,  whom  he  sent  to  Paris  and  London  to 
study  the  methods  and  machines  employed  by 
the  craftsmen  of  those  two  capitals.  It  was  he 
who,  on  his  return,  was  chosen  by  Charles  III.  to 
be  the  director  of  the  new  factory  or  school  which 
was  to  be  the  centre  of  the  revival. 


The  Royal  Deer 
tains  lull  instructions  as 
to  the  organisation  of  the 
new  institution  and  the 
discipline  which  was  to 
exist  therein.  Boys  of 
between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  "I  age,  with 
a  talent  for  drawing, 
were  to  be  selected  as 
pupils,  and  then-  were  to 
be  at  least  sixteen  oi 
them.  Six  girls  were  t<> 
be  employed  in  the  finer 
processes,  such  as  polish- 
ing, picking  out  detail, 
laving  on  enamel,  foi 
which  women  were  better 
term  of  apprenticeship 
At  the  end  of  this  time, 


fitted  than  men.  The 
was  to  last  five  years. 
Martinez  was  to  examine  the  pupils,  and  he  alone 
had  the  right  of  awarding  the  title  of  master 
craftsman.  In  addition,  a  competition  was  to  be 
held  each  year,  the  winner  of  which  was  to  receive 
300  reales  and  a  royal  certificate.  In  this  waj 
it  was  hoped  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupils  and  stimulate  them  in  their  work. 

Not  only  were  the  machines  and  implements 
with  which  Martinez  had  become  acquainted  while 
studying  abroad  to  be  used,  but  also  those  which 
he  himself  had  invented.  All  the  equipment  of 
the  factory  was  to  be  made  in  Spain,  and  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  factory  itself,     lor  this  reason 
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NO.    VI. CANDELABRUM 


ONE    OF    A    PAIR 


a  workshop,  two  furnaces,  a  large  carpenter's  shop 
and  other  dependencies  were  included  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  factory.  Many  and  various 
were  the  machines  used  to  carry  out  different 
processes  such  as  stamping,  cutting  out 
designs  on  inkstands,  salt-cellars  and 
trays,  as  well  as  making  chains  and 
other  small   objects. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years  a  fine 
building  was  erected  by  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  great  architect  of  eighteenth- 
century  Spain,  Ventura  Rodriguez,  in  the 
wide  and  shady  Paseo  del  Prado,  and  here 
Martinez  installed  finally  his  factory.  A 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns  ran  along  the 
front  on  either  side  of  the  massive  granite 
entrance.  On  the  balustrade  above  was 
a  sculptured  group  representing  Minerva 
crowning  the  Arts.     Nothing  now  remains 


of  this  edifice  except  the  doorway,  which  for  long 
was  a  cherished  relic  of  past  achievement  in 
Madrid,  but  which  lias,  in  recent  years,  been 
sold   to   Valencia. 

The  school,  under  royal  protection  and  stimulus, 
soon  became  a  busy  scene  of  activity.  The 
different  processes  of  modelling,  engraving,  cutting, 
polishing  were  carried  out  each  in  their  separate 
departments.  Careful  records  were  made  of  de- 
signs and  models,  and  the  pupils,  on  attaining 
their  title,  were  permitted  to  take  a  copy  of  these 
away  >vith  them.  Many  of  them  became  dis- 
tinguished masters  of  their  craft  and  practised 
it  not  only  in  Spain,  but  also  in  Paris  and  South 
America. 

The  output  was  considerable  and  was  charac- 
terised by  great  beautv  and  restraint  in  form  and 
ornament.  The  proportions  are  very  perfect, 
especially  in  the  early  pieces,  which  possess  a 
dignity  and  elegance  only  achieved  when  har- 
monious outlines  are  left  unobscured  by  the 
application  of  ornament.  Inspiration  came 
chiefly  from  France,  and  the  predominance  of 
those  motifs  derived  from  the  decorations  brought 
to  light  in  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  is  very 
marked  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  This, 
with  the  severity  of  form  and  contour,  gives  an 
almost  Greek  grace  and  appearance  to  much  of 
the  Martinez  silver. 

Caskets,  boxes,  buckles,  and  handles  for  walking- 
sticks  were  wrought  in  gold.  Inkstands,  trays, 
salt-cellars  and  many  other  objects  were  in  silver. 
Among  the  productions  may  also  be  noted  a 
quantity  of  chains  and  charms  which  were  very 
popular  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  were  made  in  imitation  gold. 

The  productions  of  the  factory  were  stamped 
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NOS.    VIII.      AND      IX. BRUSH     AND     TRAY;      AND      TONGS 

STAND,    A     GRACEFUL    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    MARTINEZ    SCHOOL 

with  one  or  other  of  three  marks.  These  were  : 
a  castle  surmounting  the  number  24,  the  capital 
letter  M  under  a  capital  Z,  a  small  shield  with 
the  arms  of  Madrid,  the  bear  and  the  arbutus 
tree  over  the  number  24. 

Many  of  the  first  pieces  were  acquired  by  the 
King  himself  and  reserved  for  royal  use  or  given 
by  the  sovereign  as  gifts  to  those  he  especially 
wanted  to  honour.  Some  of  these  are  shown  in 
the  illustrations  which  accompany  this  article. 
The  fruit  stand  (No.  i.)  is  one  of  a  pair  which  are 
gilded  and  decorated  with  rams'  heads  and 
garlands  in  oxydised  silver.  The  eagles  with 
chains  at  the  base  are  executed  in  the  same 
medium. 

The  various  dressing-table  pieces  are  part  of  a 
set  made  for  the  especial  use  of  the  Queen  Isabel  II. 
The  tongs  stand  (No.  ix.)  is  a  rare  example  of 
the  graceful  designs  and  delicate  modelling  of  the 
Martinez  school.  The  openwork  decoration  on 
the  trays  (Nos.  iv.,  v.  and  viii.)  was  a  very  favourite 
form  of  ornamentation  and  was  effectively  carried 
out  by  special  implements  fashioned  in  the  factory 
itself.     The    design    in    relief   on   the   brushes   is 


carried  out  in  oxydised  silver  cut  out  with  a  chisel, 
with  a  nice  attention  to  the  delicacies  of  detail 
(No,  x.).  The  candelabrum,  which  i-  one  of  a 
pair,  is  a  specimen  of  particular  beauty.  The 
form  shows  great  appreciation  of  proportion  and 
outline,  the  decoration  is  forceful  and  restrained 
(No.  vi.). 

After  the  death  of  Martinez  the  factory  passed 
to  the  management  of  his  only  daughter,  Dona 
Josefa,  who  secured  the  same  support  and  pro- 
tection from  Ferdinand  VII.  on  his  return  to 
Spain  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  as 
had  been  extended  to  her  father  by  previous 
monarchs.  Orders  for  payments  to  be  made  to 
her  exist  in  the  Royal  Archives  and  testify  to 
the  connection  between  the  Palace  and  the  factory, 
which  supplied  a  number  of  things  for  Court  use, 
such  as  enamel  plaques  or  insignia,  sword  hilt>, 
and  also  ornaments  for  the  Royal  Chapel. 

The  grandchildren  of  Antonio  Martinez  severed 
their  connection  with  the  factory,  selling  it  to  a 
company  of  silversmiths.  At  first  the  high 
quality  of  the  work  was  maintained  under  the 
direction  of  a  former  pupil  of  the  school,  but 
later  a  decline  set  in,  and  the  whole-  character 
and  standard  of  the  output  altered.  The  enter- 
prise and  achievement  of  the  eighteenth-century 
master  passed  into  the  history  of  art. 
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By  WALTER  SHAW  SPARROW 


Much  harm  is  done,  year  by  year,  in  the 
study  of  English  country  life  and  sports  in  old 
prints  and  paintings,  by  daily  competition  between 
artists  who  have  the  same  family  names  and  the 
same  initials.  There  are  two  Ben  Herrings  and 
two  J.  F.  Herrings  ;  two  J.  Ferneleys  and  two 
H.  Alkens  ;  two  D.  Wolstenholmes  also,  and  three 
S.  Alkens  (Samuel,  senior  and  junior,  father  and 
son,  and  the  great  Henry's  bov,  Seffrien,  who 
died  of  Bright 's  disease  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
on  January  19th,  1873). 

And  two  painters  more,  with  a  liking  for  kindred 
subjects,  come  into  this  list,  with  the  name 
Charles  Town,  but  they  have  been  muddled  up 
into  a  troublesome  complex  by  books  of  reference. 
Little  by  little,  during  the  last  few  years,  I  have 
disentangled  them  into  separate  biographies — a 
tough  job  indeed,  costly  in  both  time  and  money. 
No  confusion  between  Town  of  London  and  Town 
of  Liverpool  would  have  occurred  if  writers  for 
books  of  reference  had  done  six  necessary  things, 
namely  :  if  they  had  studied  properly  the  cata- 
logues of  old  exhibitions  ;  had  searched  carefully 
in  London  and  Liverpool  directories  ;  had  gleaned 
from  the  various  old  sporting  magazines  ;  had 
learnt  what  British  portrait  prints  would  teach 
them  ;  had  examined  the  work  of  both  artists  ; 
and  had  hunted  at  Somerset  House — and  else- 
where also — for  Wills  and  Death  Certificates. 

The  older  C.  or  Charles  Town  was  baptised  at 
Wigan  Parish  Church  on  July  7th,  1763,  and  he 
died  at  31,  Norton  Street,  in  Liverpool,  from 
dropsy,  on  January  6th,  1840,  aged  seventy-seven. 
I  need  not  say  much  about  him  here,  as  I  have 
devoted  four  articles  to  his  life  and  work  in 
The  Connoisseur  (May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1930).  But  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  that  Town 
of  Liverpool  used  his  family  name  to  the  year 


1799  ;  then  he  added  an  "  e"  to  his  professional 
signature  and  became  C.  or  Charles  Towne  as  an 
artist.  A  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  later, 
his  new  professional  name  became  his  family  name 
also,  his  sons  John  and  James  following  his 
example,  as  Liverpool  directories  prove.  His 
death  certificate  is  at  Somerset  House,  but  his 
Will  is  at  Chester  in  the  District  Registry  of  the 
Probate  Division.  In  both  he  is  Charles  Towne. 
And  his  elder  son  John,  who  shot  himself  on 
February  1st,  1838,  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  two 
months,  is  John  Towne  in  his  death  certificate. 

The  younger  Charles  town,  town  of  London, 
appeared  publicly  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1804,  just  five  years  after  his  senior 
had  added  an  "  e  "  to  his  professional  signature, 
and  had  made  this  fact  known  in  five  pictures  at 
the  Academy.  In  1804,  Town  of  London  was 
twenty-three,  and  Towne  of  Liverpool  forty-one. 
They  may  not  have  been  kinsmen,  near  or  distant, 
as  Town  of  London  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  ; 
but  I  think  it  likely  that  they  may  have  met  in 
London  between  1801  and  1804,  because  they 
both  used  for  a  brief  time  the  same  address,  the 
elder  man  in  1801,  the  younger  in  1804.  When 
Towne  of  Liverpool  was  in  London  he  got  into 
bad  scrapes  with  bailiffs,  who  chivvied  him  from 
one  shelter  to  another,  over  and  over  again.  One 
nook  of  refuge  was  with  a  Mr.  Searle,  near  the 
Church,  Camberwell  ;  and  three  years  later.  Town 
of  London  had  the  same  address.  The  Academy 
catalogue  said  then  : — 

253-  Woodland  Scene  on  the  Banks  of  a  River, 
with  Cattle.     C.  Town. 

629.  Landscape,  Watering  Cows :  Evening. 
('.  Town. 

Address  :  C.  Town,  at  Mr.  Searle's,  Camberwell. 

Was  that   Mr.  Searle  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
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CJiarles   Town  of  London  (1781-1854) 


therefore  of  service  to  a  couple  of  painters  who 
studied  animals  ?  Wishing  to  get  an  answer  to  tin- 
question,  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  at 
Camberwell,  and  received  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Griffiths,  O.B.E.,  Borough  Treasurer 
and  Controller.  He  finds  that  two  Searles  are 
named  in  the  Poor  Rate  Book  of  1802 ,  Thomas 
and  James,  and  that  Thomas  Searle  is  entered  on 
the  first  page — below  the  Vicar's  name  and  the 
name  of  the  Schoolmaster.  So  I  venture  to  choose 
him  as  the  more  important  Searle,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  mentioned  by  two  artists  merely 
as  "  Mr.  Searle."  Still,  neither  Searle  is  described 
by  his  trade  or  profession  ;  so  research  runs  here 
into  a  blind  alley.  Incidentally,  Town  of  London 
takes  me  again  to  Camberwell,  through  his  sister, 
Lydia,  who  chose  for  one  of  her  two  executors 
a  Robert  Shergold  Browning,  of  6,  Grosvenor 
Place,  Camberwell,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £200 
if  he  acted  as  executor. 

Town  of  London  had  some  more  pictures  at 
the  Academy,  as  follows  : — 

1806.  936.  Interior  of  Westminster  Abbev. 
C.  Town.  This  picture  or  drawing  or  model  was 
hung  in  the  Model  Academy. 

1807.  40.  Sketch  on  the  Thames.  C.  Town. 
Address  :   C.  Town,  27  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

1812.  405.  Fish  Market.  C.  Town.  Address: 
C.  Town,  29  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Note  carefully  the  year  1807,  for  another  Town, 
E.  Town,  junior,  was  also  at  27,  New  Bond  Street, 
and  his  picture  at  the  Academy  was  No.   452, 
A  Study.     A  year  earlier,  E.  Town,  junior,  was 
living  at  159,  New  Bond  Street,  and  his  Sketch 
from  Nature  (No.  332)  was  in  the  Council  Room. 
In    1808,    another 
Sketch  from  Nature 
by  E.  Town,  junr., 
was  hung  by  the 
Academy  ;  he  was 
then   at   27,    New 
Bond  Street  ;   and 
in    1809    we    find 
Edward  Town, 
junior,  an  Honor- 
ary Exhibitor, 
represented  by  A 
Study  from  Nature 
near  W indsor 
(No.  no).      Then 
this  young  man 
vanished    as    a 
painter  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve   he    became 
the    Captain    Ed- 
ward   Town    who 
appeared      much 


later  in  two  Wills  :   first  in  the  Will  of  his  brother, 

Charles  Town  of  London,  from  whom  he  received 
a  legacy  of  £150  ;  then  he  inherited  an  estate  and 
effects  whose  probate  value  was  -worn  under 
£5,000.*  It  came  from  his  married  sister,  Lydia 
Emanuel,  widow  of  Emanuel  Emanuel,  and  a 
painter  on  velvet,  who  died  from  bronchitis  on 
January  23rd,  1861,  at  2,  Carlton  Hill  East, 
Marylebone,  London,  aged  eighty-three.  After 
his  sister's  death,  Edward  Town  went  to  live  in 
Ipswich,  at  ^2,  Silent  Street,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  on  October  27th,  1870,  leaving  his 
property — whose  personalty  was  valued  by  pro- 
bate as  under  £3,000 — to  "  Isabella  Caldecott  now- 
living  with  me."  Isabella  Caldecott  lived  also 
with  Lydia  Emanuel.  She  would  have  received 
£300  from  Lydia's  estate  if  Edward  Town  had  not 
survived  his  sister. 

Charles  Town  had  three  pictures  at  the  British 
Institution  : — 

1809.  198.  Evening.  C.  Town.  2  ft.  8  in. 
high  by  2  ft.  4.  Address  :  C.  Town,  29  Bond 
Street,  London. 

1810.  86.  Roadway,  Evening.  C.  Town.  2  ft. 
8  in.  high  by  2  ft.  4.  Address  :  C.  Town,  29  New- 
Bond  Street,  London. 

1811.  170.  Boat  Builders,  Norwich.  C.  Town. 
2  ft.  9  in.  h.  by  2  ft.  4.  Address  :  C.  Town,  29 
New  Bond  Street,  London.  This  picture  was 
exhibited  twice  in  the  same  year  by  the  B.I.,  its 
number  in  the  other  catalogue  being  83. 

At  Birkenhead,  in  the  Williamson  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  there  is  an  oil-painting  by  Town  of 
London,  A  Cattle  Fair,  signed  "C.  Town"  and 
dated  1826  ;  an  ambitious  picture  in  its  aims, 
certainly  with  de- 
fects, but  bold  in 
character,  quite 
wel  1  observed . 
with  weighl  of 
style  variously  ac- 
tive everywhere. 
A  great  many 
pa  inters  h a  v e 
been  insensitive 
to  weighl  of  style, 
and  ha  ve  ,^i  ven 
almost  the  same 
texture  and  the 
same  "  body  "  to 
all    visible    things 


No.   I. — A    SMALL    COTTAGE    FARM     IN    THE    HILLS 

OF   LONDON.        l8lO        13^   IN.   BY  1<>;,'   IN.        IN   I    \l>\ 


BY    CHARLES    i<  >u  n 
VNSON  S  COLLEI   HON 


hese  figures 
appl)  to  personal 
propei  i\  onlj ,  Real 
propertj  and  effects 
were  not  valued  by 
Probate  till   1898 
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'A    CATTLE    FAIR 


BY    CHARLES    TOWN    OF    LONDON  1 826 

[N    THE    WILLIAMSON    MUSEUM    AND    ART    GALLERY,    BIRKENHEAD 


34f 


BY    44 


affected  by  sunlight.  When  Charles  Town  was 
young  there  were  artists  who  set  a  just  value  on 
variations  of  solidity.  His  Cattle  Fair  painting, 
which  is  illustrated  here  (No.  ii.),  shows  mixed 
influences.  The  sky  (in  the  picture  itself)  has 
just  a  little  of  Towne  of  Liverpool,  while  all  the 
animate  life,  both  animal  and  human,  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  miniaturist  qualities 
— in  detail,  of  surface,  and  in  caressing  touch — that 
Towne  of  Liverpool  loved  increasingly.  Indeed, 
Town  of  London  shows  that  he  took  some  hints 
from  Rowlandson,  from  Cristall  also,  and  that  he 
liked  the  sketches  made  for  his  own  enjoyment 
by  Philip  Reinagle,  R.A.  Did  he  paint  this 
Cattle  Fair  at   Norwich  ? 

In  some  other  pictures  that  I  have  seen  by  him, 
there  are  mingled  affinities  in  which  Towne  of 
Liverpool  is  indicated  just  a  little  here  and  there  ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  dated  work  by  him 
later  than  1826,  when  he  was  forty-five,  and  he 
lived  twenty-eight  years  longer.     Lady  Danson's 


collection,  among  its  many  pictures  by  Towne 
of  Liverpool,  has  a  diligent  piece  of  work  by 
Town  of  London,  painted  on  a  panel  13!  by  i6| 
inches,  signed  "  C.  Town,"  and  dated  1810 
(Xo.  i.).  Note  its  little  old  cottage  farm  in  the 
hills,  primitively  gabled,  and  the  farmer  himself 
with  a  group  of  animals.  The  rusticity  in  this 
picture  is  half-asleep,  sincere  and  winning.  Though 
the  design  is  good,  it  might  have  been  better 
perhaps  if  Town  had  put  his  grey  horse  and  the 
donkey  just  a  little  to  our  left,  moving  also, 
correspondingly,  the  tree-stump  behind. 

He  died  in  London,  at  1,  Blenheim  Place, 
Marylebone,  on  April  24th,  1N54.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  remarkable  :  "  Inflammation  of  the 
cesophagus  from  swallowing  a  fish-bone.  Certified." 
His  age  is  given  as  seventy-three,  and  a  man 
named  Will  Tayler  was  present  when  he  died  ; 
perhaps  a  servant,  as  he  lived  also  at  1,  Blenheim 
Place.  In  the  P.O.  London  Directories,  from  1839 
to  1849,  he  was  "  Charles   Town,  artist,  103  New 
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Bond  Street  "  ;  and  in  the  same  house,  through 
those  eleven  years,  was  a  well-known  firm  of 
general  art  dealers,  Town  and  Emanuel,  that 
broke  up  in  1849,  because  the  Emanuel  had  died 
in  that  year  at  103,  New  Bond  Street,  on  May  3rd, 
aged  fifty- four,  after  suffering  for  about  twenty 
years  from  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.  And 
this  brings  me  to  a  couple  of  Wills — Town's  and 
Emanuel's. 

The  latter  comes  from  Emanuel  Emanuel,  who 
describes  himself  falsely,  even  libellously — or  is  so 
described  by  his  lawyer — as  "  Manufacturer  of 
Antique  Furniture,"  "  of  No.  103  New  Bond 
Street,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex."  The  whole 
of  his  "  estate  and  effects  of  what  nature  or  kind 
soever  and  wheresoever  "  is  bequeathed  to  his 
"  beloved  wife  Lydia  Emanuel,"  who  was  seven- 
teen years  his  senior.  He  names  her  also  as 
executrix,  and  she  proves  the  Will  on  May  14th, 
1849.  The  personalty  is  valued  at  £4,000.  Lydia 
Emanuel  was  a  painter  on  velvet  and  the  sister  of 
Charles  Town  of  London,  and  his  executrix  also. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  and  her 
brother  Charles  lived  together,  first  at  19,  South- 
ampton Place,  Euston  Square,  London,  where 
Town  made  his  Will  on  May  17th,  1850  ;  then 
at  1,  Blenheim  Place,  Marylebone,  where  he  died 
four  years  later.  His  Will  was  proved  by  his 
sister  on  May  15th,  1854,  and  Lydia  Emanuel 
inherited  everything  of  every  sort,  both  real  and 
personal,  except  the  £150  bequeathed  to  Captain 
Edward  Town,  the  testator's  brother.  "  Book 
debts  "  and  bills  are  mentioned  among  the  assets. 
The  personalty  was  valued  as  "  under  £1000." 

After  weighing  these — and  some  other — co- 
ordinating facts,  I  am  certain  that  "  Charles  Town, 
artist,  103  New  Bond  Street,"  became  the  first- 
named  and  artist  partner  in  the  firm  of  Town  and 
Emanuel,  and  that  his  sister  and  her  husband 
(when  his  health  permitted)  were  the  other  active 
heads.  Town  may  have  moved  from  easel  pic- 
tures into  decorative  painting  for  the  firm's 
clients,  but  on  this  point  I  have,  as  yet,  no  evi- 
dence. Concerning  several  other  points  of  interest 
I  have  found  some  detective  information.  For 
many  weeks  I  was  misled  by  a  hand-written  note 
which  I  had  come  upon  in  the  7th  volume  of 
J.  H.  Anderdon's  extra-illustrated  catalogues  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
Print  Room,  the  British  Museum.  Anderdon  was 
attracted  by  Charles  Towne  of  Liverpool,  for  in 
two  volumes  of  his  work  (Nos.  5  and  7)  he  gave  a 
rare  portrait  print  upon  which  was  engraved  in 
facsimile  the  signature  "  Charles  towne."  But 
he  was  troubled  in  the  catalogues  by  the  names 
C.  Towne  and  C.  Town,  and,  when  Anderdon 
tried  to  get  facts  about  Charles  Towne,  someone 


sent  him  a  lew  fragments  of  new-  about  Town 
of  London,  and  hi-  father  and  sister,  omitting  t" 
give  the  father's  Christian  name  and  the  sister's 
also.  If  these  particulars  had  been  given,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  check  a  portion  of  the 
information  at  once,  for  Towne  of  Liverpool  had 
three  sisters,  Mary,  Margaret,  and  Alice,  and  his 
father's  Christian  name  was  Robert.  But  Ander- 
don was  not  a  thorough  researcher.  Instead  of 
asking  his  informant  to  give  Christian  name- 
invariably,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"Towne,  Charles.  An  artist  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  being  the  son  of  a  painter  on  velvet, 
his  sister  being  also  a  successful  practitioner  in 
the  same  branch  of  art,  her  flowers  on  velvet  being 
most  successful  :  a  manner  in  which  she  gave 
lessons  among  the  aristocracy.  This  lady  married 
one  of  the  Emanuels,  eminent  dealer-  in  china 
and  curiosities,  and  she  has  been  seen  by  my 
informant,  and  surrounded  by  countless  ston 
the  most  choice  and  precious  objects,  of  rococo, 
and  bijouterie,  ornamental  furniture,  and,  of 
course,  some  of  her  own  handicraft.  She  being 
a  fair  comely  person. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  note. 
Charles  Town  [observe  that  the  "  e  "  is  omitted 
here]  has  himself  produced  some  very  charming 
works,  rural  scenes,  with  animals  very  prettily 
interspersed,  elaborately  completed,  possibly  some- 
what over-finished.  (Anderdon  is  thinking  here 
of  Towne  of    Liverpool/ 

"  Not  to  be  mistaken  for  F.  Towne. 

"  C.  Town,  occasional  exhibitor  between  1805 
[correctly  1804]  and  181 2." 

These  are  the  notes  written  by  Anderdon.  They 
show  that  Town  of  London  is  not  separated  from 
Towne  of  Liverpool,  who  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  two  years  only — 1/99  and   1801. 

Nevertheless,  if  I  had  not  found  Town  of 
London's  Will,  and  the  Wills  of  his  sister  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Emanuel  Emanuel,  I  should  have 
felt  obliged  to  connect  Anderdon's  information 
with  Charles  Towne  of  Liverpool,  whose  portrait 
he  gave.  The  pitfalls  in  research  seem  to  be 
limitless.  The  lady  artist  who  painted  on  velvet 
and  who  married  an  Emanuel  was,  of  course, 
Town  of  London's  sister  Lydia,  who  married 
Emanuel  Emanuel,  of  [03,  New  Bond  Street. 
And  their  father  ?  He,  too,  is  mentioned  vaguely 
by  Anderdon.  ("an  we  find  him  also  ?  Yes,  and 
also  another  of  hi-  lather's  children.  Benjamin 
Town,  a  painter  on  velvet,  and  a  witness  in  a  great 
Trial. 

Detective  work  here  begins  in  an  attractive 
portrait  print  published  by  Engelmann,  and  drawn 
very  well  in  Lithography  by  C.  Carbonnier,  who 
became  a  la/arite  in  [839.     It  represents  Francis 
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Town,  Inventor  of  the  Art  of  Painting  on  Velvet, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  on  November 
nth,  1826  (No.  iv.).  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  his  contemporary,  the  landscapist,  Francis 
TOWNE,  who  lived  from  1740  to  1816.  His  Will 
is  at  Somerset  House.  In  it  he  is  "  Francis  Town 
of  New  Bond  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George, 
in  the  City  Liberty  of  Westminster  and  County 
of  Middlesex,  Artist."  He  makes  his  Will  on 
April  5th,  1824,  the  very  year  in  which  the  firm  of 
Town  and,  Emanuel  open  their  shop  as  "  velvet 
painters  "  at  103,  New  Bond  Street ;  and  he  leaves 
all  that  he  possesses  to  his  son  Charles  Town, 
his  chosen  executor  also.  Charles  proves  the  Will 
on  November  25th,  1826,  and  becomes  head  of 
the  family.  He  inherits  £1,000  of  personal 
property  ;  and  if  his  father  had  any  interests  in  the 
firm  of  Town  and  Emanuel,  Charles  inherited 
them  also.  Old  Francis  Town,  in  his  portrait,  looks 
prosperous  and  capable,  and  as  his  portrait  was 
published  after  his  death,  he  cannot  have  outlived 
his  reputation  as  a  painter  on  velvet.  Note,  also, 
that  the  firm  of  Town  and  Emanuel  continue  to 
describe  themselves  as  "  velvet  painters  "  to  the 
year  1832.  Afterwards,  in  P.O.  London  Direc- 
tories, they  are  dealers  and  importers  of  antique 
furniture,  curiosities  and  pictures,  always  at  103, 
New  Bond  Street,  which  to-day  is  called  Morris 
House,  next  door  to  Myers  &  Co.,  the  booksellers. 

Then  there  is  Benjamin  Town.  I  meet  with 
him  for  the  first  time  in  the  London  Directory 
of  1814,  when  he  is  a  "  velvet  painter,  29  New 
Bond  Street,"  the  address  that  Charles  Town  had 
when  he  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1810 
and  181 1.  Benjamin  remained  there  more  than 
four  years  ;  then  he  moved  to  99,  New  Bond 
Street  ;  and  next  for  two  years, 
1822  and  1823,  he  was  in  the 
same  street  at  No.  119.  In  1824 
his  name  had  disappeared  from 
the  directory,  but  Town  and 
Emanuel  began  to  be  active 
then  as  velvet  painters  ;  so  I 
think  that  Ben  Town  may  have 
helped  to  establish  the  firm. 

We  pass  on  to  a  very  notable 
book  where  a  portrait  of  Ben- 
jamin Town  (No.  hi.)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume, 
facing  p.  171.  The  book  is 
little  known  to  writers  on  art, 
though  it  contains  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  clever  engravings  by 
J.  Hopwood,  after  excellent 
portrait  sketches  by  Thomas 
Rowlandson.  The  two  volumes 
give     verbatim     reports     of     a 
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notorious  trial  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  caused  by  eight  charges  which 
Colonel  ('..  Lloyd  Wanlle,  M.l\,  had  brought 
against  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
George  III.,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 
Between  1803  and  the  beginning  of  1809,  the 
Duke's  mistress  was  a  beautiful  and  swift-witted 
adventuress,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  to  whom 
he  promised  to  give  £1,000  monthly.  Accepting 
this  promise,  Mrs.  Clarke  took  a  great  house  in 
Gloucester  Place,  and  entertained  sumptuously, 
aided  by  twenty  servants,  including  three  pro- 
fessional cooks.  But  the  Duke  was  remiss  in  his 
payments,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  drifted  more  and  more 
into  debt.  Then,  as  a  real  adventuress,  she  began 
to  sell  for  money  the  influence  that  she  had  with 
the  Duke.  Benjamin  Town  was  one  of  her  many 
creditors.  He  had  given  her  lessons  in  painting 
on  velvet,  and  she  admitted,  in  her  evidence,  that 
she  prolonged  the  lessons  through  three  or  four 
hours  of  a  morning,  stopping  to  write  letters  or 
to  receive  occasional  callers. 

One  day,  according  to  Ben  Town's  evidence 
(which  he  had  to  repeat  a  good  many  times,  in 
answer  to  questions  and  cross-questions  put  to 
him  by  members  of  a  committee),  Mrs.  Clarke 
showed  him  a»signature  which  she  said  was  the 
Duke  of  York's,  adding  that  she  could  "  forge  " 
it  ;  and  there  and  then  she  did  copy  the  signature 
on  a  square  piece  of  paper,  and  Ben  Town  could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  her  copy  and  its 
model.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  model  was 
really  by  the  Duke  himself,  but  accepted  his  pupil's 
word,  telling  her  that  her  action  was  a  serious 
matter.  This  comment  caused  her  to  laugh.  Ben 
Town  never  budged  from  his  testimony,  and  cross- 
questioning  brought  out  some 
facts  concerning  himself  and 
his  family. 

He  was  living  in  Bond  Street 
in  1809,  teaching  and  practising 
as  a  velvet-painter,  the  scope  of 
his  art  ranging  through  fruit  and 
flowers  to  landscapes  and  figures ; 
but  he  and  his  family  must 
have  been  sub-tenants  then,  as 
their  names  did  not  appear  in 
P.O.  Directories — a  point  for 
researchers  to  remember.  In 
his  answers  he  refers  to  a  sister 
and  a  brother,  and  also  to  his 
father.  This  latter  evidence  is 
worth  quoting  (Vol.  ii.,  p. 
269)  :— 

"  Lord  Folkestone  :  Does 
your  father  go  by  the  name  of 
Town  ? 
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Ben  Town  :    Yes. 

Lord  F.  :  How  long  has  he  gone  by  the  name 
of  Town  ? 

B.T.  :    That  I  do  not  know. 

Lord  F.  :  Have  you  ever  known  him  by  any 
other  ? 

B.T.  :    No. 

Lord  F.  :    Recollect  yourself. 

B.T.  :    No,  I  have  not. 

Lord  F.  :    What  is  your  father  ? 

B.T.  :    He  is  a  Jew. 

Lord  F.  :    What  is  his  trade  ? 

B.T.  :  He  is  an  artist,  he  teaches  velvet- 
painting. 

Lord  F.  :  How  long  has  he  taught  velvet- 
painting  ? 

B.T.  :    Many  years. 

Lord  F.  :  Do  you  remember  your  father 
carrying  on  any  other  trade  but  that  of  velvet- 
painting  ? 

B.T.  :  That  I  do  not  know.  He  might.  Ladies 
have  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  asked  him  to 
recommend  some  jewellery  to  them,  and  I  think 
he  has  sent  different  jewelleries  to  the  ladies. 

Lord  F.  :  Did  you  ever  know  him  go  by 
the  name  of  Lyons  ? 

B.T.  :    No,  never." 

The  father,  Francis  Town,  in  his  early  days, 
may  have  altered  his  name,  for  popular  feeling 
against  Jews  was  exceedingly  keen.  Mrs.  Clarke 
herself,  though  she  chose  a  Jew  to  teach  her 
painting  on  velvet,  began  to  hate  Jews  as  soon 
as  Ben  Town  was  summoned  to  be  a  witness 
against  her. 

In  Rowlandson's  sketch  Ben  Town  is  answering 
a  question,  a  slim  young  man,  neatly  dressed, 
with  a  thin,  Jewish  face,  which  Rowlandson  has 
touched  with  a  little  caricature.  The  engraving's 
title  has  a  mistake  in  it,  adding  an  "  e"  to  the 
surname  Town,  an  error  never  made  in  the  book 
itself.     Whether  the  trial  was  a  good  or  a  bad 


NO.    IV. "FRANCIS     TOWN,      INVENTOR     OF     THE     ART     OF 

PAINTING  ON  VELVET.       DIED    II     NOVEMBER,     1826.       AGED 
88"  LITHOGRAPH,    C.    CARBONNIER,    DELT. 

advertisement  for  the  Town  family,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  preceded  all  that  London  Directories 
would  record  about  the  family  from  1814  to  1849. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  Ben  Town  into 
his  death  certificate  or  into  his  Will.  Perhaps  he 
died  before  the  compulsory  registration  of  English 
and  Welsh  deaths  at  Somerset  House  (July,  1837)  .' 
or  the  vogue  of  velvet  painting  may  have  called 
him  away  from  England,  so  he  may  have  died 
in  Ireland,  or  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  Continent. 
In  any  case,  the  main  purpose  of  my  research  in 
this  article  has  been  achieved,  and  its  concrete 
evidence  includes  copies  of  five  Wills  and  cert  i lied 
copies  of  five  death  certificates.  Charles  Town  of 
London  is  separated  now  from  Charles  Towne  of 
Liverpool,  and  some  interesting  characters  long 
forgotten  have  been  added  to  the  old  art  life  "1 
historic  Bond  Street. 
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The  problems  presented  by  the  Greenwich 
Album  have  never  ceased  to  attract  students  since 
it  was  acquired  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  An  ever-growing 
volume  of  evidence  has  been  collected  round  it 
from  contemporary  documents,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery of  paintings  of  noblemen  wearing  the 
enriched  armours  depicted  in  the  album,  or  of 
armours  not  in  the  album  but  unmistakably  of 
Greenwich  workmanship. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Beard  has  drawn  attention,  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  to  three 
representations  of  early  Greenwich  armours  of  a 
date  previous  to  the  album,  and  of  the  same 
build  as  the  two  armours  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  in 
the  Tower  (No.  iv.  and  plate,  p.  91)  and  the  other 
at  Windsor   (illustrated  in  his  article,  where  it  is 


accidentally  described  as  being  in  the  Tower). 
His  contribution  is  especially  welcome  as  a 
corrective  to  the  tendency  shown  by  some  writers, 
especially  abroad,  to  identify  the  Greenwirh 
School  with  the  regime  of  Jacobe,  and  to  ignore 
its  earlier  history,  when  those  marked  charac- 
teristics of  build,  which  persisted  right  down  to 
the  end,  were  developed  under  Erasmus  Kyrkner. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  two  portraits,  which 
Mr.  Beard  identified  as  representing  John,  first 
Baron  Mordaifnt  of  Turvey,  is  his  helmet  with 
rounded  visor  perforated  on  both  sides.  It  closely 
resembles  those  on  the  two  armours  of  Henry  VIII. 
already  mentioned,  and  also  that  on  that  mon- 
arch's foot-armour,  No.  II.,  6,  in  the  Tower,  which, 
from  its  more  modest  girth,  must  presumably 
date  from  an  earlier  period  in  his  career. 


Xo.    II.     (CENTRE) — HELMET    OE    KING     HENRY 
VIII.  IN    THE     TOWER     (SEE    No.     [V.) 

Xos.    I.    AND     [II.— HELMET,     CIRCA      1535-40, 

BEARING  THE   (FUNERARY)   <  REST  01    BARKHAM 

IN    SOUTHA<  RE    <  HURCH,    NORFOLK 
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NO.    IV.— ARMOUR    OF    KING    HENRY    VIII.  IN    THE    TOWER    OF    LONDON  (SEE     Ms,,    p]   \n.    PAGB     Ql) 


The  Connoisseur 


V. DETAIL     OF     ETCHED     DECORATION     OF     THE     HORSE    ARMOUR    OF    KING    HENRY 

VIII. "S    ARMOUR  (SEE    PLATE,    PAGE    gi) 


These  three  have  hitherto  been  believed  to  be 
the  only  surviving  specimens  of  their  type  (if  one 
excepts  that  of  Sir  Giles  Capel.  which  is  of  some- 


No.    VI.  —  DETAIL     OF    ETCHED    ORNAM;  N  F    THE     DOUBLE     PIECES    OF     KING 

HENRY    VIII. "S    ARMOUR    IN    THE    TOWER 


what  different  form  and 
purpose),     and     it     may 

therefore  be  of  interest 
to  draw  attention  to  an- 
other which  is  preserved 

in  the  little  church  of 
St.  Botolph  at  Southacre, 
Norfolk  (Nos.  i.  and  hi.). 
It  bears  the  crest  of  two 
arms,  vambraced  and  hold- 
sheaf  of  arrt 
Sir  Edward  Barkham. 
who  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1021,  and 
hangs  over  his  tomb  in 
the  north  aisle.  Rut  its 
form  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  made  many 
years  before  the  death  of 
the  city  merchant  whose 
formal  obsequies  it  com- 
memorates. The  visor  is 
of  sturdy  construction,  of 
rounded  form  beneath 
the  ridge  thrown  out  to 
protect  the  sights,  and 
perforated  on  both  sides 
with  a  close-set  grille  of 
rectangular  vents.  The 
skull  is  of  thinner  ma- 
terial, and  my  first  im- 
pression was  that  it  did 
not  belong.  Rut  the  workmanship  is  good,  it  is 
forged  from  one  piece  with  a  narrow  keel  running 
over  it.  as  on  Henry  VIII.  s  helmets,  and  the  visor 
fits  so  closely  to  it  that, 
on  second  thoughts,  one 
accepts  it. 

Refore  leaving  the 
Greenwich  armours  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning 
a  point  which  has  not.  I 
believe,  been  commented 
on  before.  The  etched 
decoration  on  the  double 
pieces  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  barding 
associated  with  No.  II.,  8, 
is  executed  in  the  Italian 
manner  (Nos.  v.  and  vi.). 
The  arabesques  are 
ly  d  r  a  w  n  on  a 
hatched  ground,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the 
Italian  engravers  who 
decorated  cinquedeas  and 
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No.    VIII.     (LEFT) — EFFIGY    OF    SIR    EDWARD    WALDEGRAVI     (DIED     13I11  \l     BOH 

PROBABLY    ERECTED    AFTER     l.yiw  (AFTEK    CHAN( i) 

no.  ix.  (centre) — effigy  of  sir   edward  montagu   (died   [6oi)  l\   weekle's    church,  northants 

(after  hartshorne) 

No.   X.    (RIGHT) — EFFIGY  OF  RICHARD  CUTTE   (i) II. I)    I592)  IN    A.RKESDEN  CHURCH,    ESSEX  (AFTER  CHANCELLOR) 
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Xo.     XI. — DETAIL     OF     ORNAMENT      OF      BREASTPLATE      OF 
KING     HENRY     VIII.  's     ARMOUR,     IN     THE     TOWER    (NO.    IV.) 

armour  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  this  case  the  drawing  is  rather 
crude  and  free,  but  the  manner  is  unmistak- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  the  decoration  of 
the  body  armour  is  different  and  has  an  indi- 
vidual, sculpturesque  style  which  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  place  (No.  xi.).  This  Italianate  etching  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  on  the  later  Greenwich 
armours  [e.g.  the  Smythe  armour,  Tower  Inventory 
II.,  84),  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  other 
writers,  is  of  a  definitely  Augsburg  fashion.  Mr. 
Beard,  in  another  article,  entitled  "  Torrigiano  or  da 
Maiano,"  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (August,  1929, 
pp.  84-86),  published 
some  notes  on  the  Italian 
artists  employed  in  the 
royal  workshops  at 
Greenwich,  and  it  seems 
more  than  probable 
that  the  Italianate  etch- 
ing on  the  king's  armour 
must  therefore  come 
from  the  hand  of  one 
of  these.  The  later 
Greenwich  armours  in 
the  album  were  built 
during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  Jacob 
Haider  was  master  of 
the  workshops,  and  he, 
like  most  of  the 
Greenwich  hammermen, 
was  a  German  by  birth, 
so  that  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  finding 
that  the  armours  pro- 
duced under  his  super- 
vision were  decorated 
by  a  German  etcher,  or 
by  one  using  German 
designs,  such  as  were 
commonly  disseminated 
among     craftsmen     by       XT     VTT 

&  J  No.  XII. TOMB  OF   SIR  W 

means  of  prints.  long  melford  church, 


One  looks  in  vain  for  a  representation  of  a 
Greenwich  armour  on  the  tombs  erected  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  craftsmen 
were  still  carrying  on  the  old  Gothic  traditions, 
and  it  is  only  in  such  details  as  upstanding  neck- 
guards  on  the  pauldrons  and  round-toed  sabatons 
that  they  show  any  recognition  of  changing 
fashions.  Long,  pointed  Gothic  tassets  of  one 
piece,  and  cusped  articulated  breastplates  are 
shown  with  a  curious  persistence  until  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Even  the  rich  tombs  of  Lord 
Marney  and  his  son  at  Layer  Marncy  (where, 
incidentally,  they  were  near  neighbours  as  well 
as  contemporaries  of  Sir  Giles  Capel),  of  which 
the  Renaissance  terra-cotta  decoration  is  ascribed 
to  the  king's  Italian  artist,  John  of  Treviso,  and 
of  the  Howards  at  Framlingham,  show  armour  of 
a  conventional  type. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  occasioned  a  revival  in 
the  tomb-maker's  art.  The  new  nobility,  enriched 
by  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  required  im- 
posing monuments  when  they  came  to  die. 
Transepts  and  chapels  were  filled  with  great 
erections,  on  which  the  squire  and  his  lady  lay 
as  upon  ponderous  four- 
poster  bedsteads  with 
columns  and  testers  of 
marble  and  slate.  At 
the  same  time  indivi- 
dual craftsmen  began  to 
emerge,  such  as  the 
Johnson  or  J an sen 
family,  who  were  very 
capable  sculptors. 

Considerable  attention 
was  usually  given  by 
these  craftsmen  to  the 
armour  that  they  repre- 
sented. The  etched 
borders  and  bands  of 
ornament  are  carved  in 
the  surface  of  the  ala- 
baster and  gilded.  De- 
tails such  as  straps, 
buckles,  piccadils, 
sword-hangers,  and 
other  accessories  are 
carefully  rendered,  but 
in  most  cases  the  ar- 
mour is  a  good  general 
example  of  its  date,  and 
not     identifiable     with 
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cases  in  which  the 
sculptor  s  h  a  d 
worked  from  a 
Greenwich  ar- 
mour, and  that  it 
might  be  possible 
to  range  the  con- 
temporary evi- 
dence of  sculp- 
tured effigies  be- 
side  that  of 
painted  portraits. 

Many  effigies 
present  a  super- 
ficial resemblance 
to  Greenwich  ar- 
mour (such  as  that 
of  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh  at  Stam- 
ford Baron),  but  it 
is  not  confirmed 
by  examination. 
But  I  can  illus- 
trate four  in- 
stances in  which 
the  characteristics 
of  Greenwich  ar- 
mour are  present 
beyond  question. 
The  effigy  of  Sir 
Edward  Montagu 
(d.  1601),  in  Week- 
ley  Church, 
Northants.  (No. 
ix.),  shows  very  clearly  the  humpy  pauldrons 
composed  of  lames  of  equal  breadth,  and  the  elbow- 
cops  in  two  parts  attached  by  hook  and  eye.  His 
arms  correspond  very  felicitously  with  the  pair  of 
Greenwich  workmanship  from  the  Pembroke 
armoury  at  Wilton,  which  are  now  in  Mr.  R.  L. 
Scott's  collection  (Nos.  vii.  and  xiv.).  The  fine 
tomb  of  Sir  William  Cordell  (d.  1580),  in  Long 
Melford  Church,  Suffolk,  shows  an  armour  etched 
with  bands  of  arabesques  with  pauldrons  and 
elbow-cops  of  Greenwich  type  (Nos.  xii.  and  xv.). 
The  tombs  of  Richard  Cutte  (d.  1592)  at  Arkesden 
(No.  x.),  and  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  (d.  1561  ; 
but  probably  erected  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1599)  (No.  viii.)  at  Borley,  both  in  Essex,  show 
armoured  effigies  closely  resembling  the  Weekley 
tomb,  and  each  reproduces  a  plain  Greenwich 
armour. 

The  presence  of  hooks  and  eyes  on  the  elbow- 
cops  is  not  uncommon  on  effigies  of  this  date, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  be  accepted  as 
indicating  an  armour  of  Greenwich  make.  The 
effigies    of    Sir    Philip    and    Sir    Thomas    Hoby, 


No.  XIII. 
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erected  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hoby, 
in  Bisham  Church, 
Berkshire,  show 

this  feature  very 
clearly,  yet  they 
do  not  exhibit  the 
other  concomi- 
tants of  the 
Greenwich  school. 
We  know,  how- 
ever, that  Sir 
Thomas'  son,  Ed- 
ward (1560-1617), 
was  accorded  the 
royal  privilege  of 
ordering  a  Green- 
wich armour,  as  he 
is  shown  wearing 
a  plain  black 
Greenwich  armour 
with  gilt  lines  and 
nails,  in  his  pic- 
t  u  r  e  in  the 
National  Portrait 
Gallery,  painted  in 
1583  (No.  xiii.). 
A  further  pos>ible 
example  is  the  effi- 
gy of  Sir  Gabriel 
Poyntz  (d.  1607), 
at  North  Ocken- 
d  o  n ,  Essex. 
Hooks,  too,  are 
often  shown  quite  superfluously  on  elbow-cops  of 
the  "  bracelet  "  type. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
tombs  have  not  received  the  same  attention  as 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  only  a  small  pro 
portion  have  been  published.  Drawings  and 
photographs  are  not  always  satisfactory,  the  one 
may  be  inaccurate,  and  the  other  not  clear  enough 
to  give  the  details  required,  and  only  a  personal 
inspection  will  suffice.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
that  further  research  among  the  later  Renaissance 
tombs,  and  especially  among  the  monuments  of 
those  employed  at  Court,  will  bring  to  lighl  a 
number  of  other  instances  of  the  portrayal  of 
armours   of   the   Greenwich   style. 
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"A  COMELY  VEST  AFTER  THE  PERSIAN  MODE" 

By  FRANCIS  M.  KELLY 


"  Modern  English  dress  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  year  1666,  when,  as  described  by 
Pepys,  the  King  (Charles  II.)  introduced  from 
France  (sic)  a  close-fitting,  sleeved  vest,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  over  which  was  worn  a  coat,  slightly 
longer  than  the  vest,  with  long,  narrow  sleeves  ; 
this  was  the  prototype  of  the  modern  coat  and 
waistcoat."  Thus  the  officially  published  Guide 
to  the  collection  of  historical  costumes  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (p.  2),  and  further 
on  (p.  8)  it  describes  the 
Isham  suits  there  as 
"  typical  examples  of 
the  prototypes  of 
modern  masculine  dress, 
brought  from  France  by 
the  King  himself  in 
1666."     (Italics  mine.) 

The  average  reader 
will,  of  course,  accept 
this  pronouncement 
without  demur  as  from 
an  auth  o  ritative 
source  ;  the  more  so 
that  practically  all 
writers  on  British  cos- 
tume  indicate  the 
"  vest  "  of  1666  as  the 
starting  point  of  our 
present  men's  fashions. 
My  excuse  for  traversing 
this  statement  upon  a 
point  apparently  rather 
aloof  from  the  class  of 
subject  generally 
dealt  with  in  these  pages 
is  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  for  the  first  time,       der  helst  (?),  c.  1665 


as  I  believe,  direct  pictorial  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  mode  in  question.  I  wrote  upon  a 
former  occasion*  : — "  The  peculiar  costume  known 
as  a  vest  '  after  the  Persian  fashion,'  adopted  in 
October  1666  by  Charles  and  his  court,  was  an 
ephemeral  mode  and  had  little  or  no  lasting 
influence.  It  was  intended  as  a  counterblast  to 
the  craze  for  FreVich  fashions,  which  after  as  before 
retained  their  supremacy.  We  have  been  unable  to 
identify  it  in  contemporaryTart."  This  still  seems 
to  me  fairly  to  sum  up  the 
position  in  the  light  of 
such  first-hand  authority 
as  was  then  available. 

Is  it  necessary  to 
point  out  that  neither 
the  "  vest  "  nor  any- 
thing else  can  have  been 
"  brought  from  France 
by  the  King  himself  in 
1666  "  ?  From  the  day 
that  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land in  1660,  Charles 
took  very  good  care, 
whatever  other  vows  he 
broke,  to  keep  the  one 
"  never  to  go  on  his 
travels  again."  There 
is  some  trifling  discrep- 
ancy as  to  the  date  on 
which  this  particular 
"  vest  "  was  formally 
adopted    by    the    King 


ER-GUARDS   (DETAIL),    BY   B.  VAN 

Whl'.h  \<   (  'H   I   I  '    I  ION,   col  0(,N  1 


*  Kelly,  F.  M.,  and  Ran- 
dolph Schwabe:  Historit 
Costume  .  .  .  .  1  190-1790  ; 
London,  Batsford  (1925). 
I  he  reader's  indulgence  is 
craved  for  the  quotation. 
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IRLEY  (1581  ?-l628),  AMBASSADOR 
N  ATTIRE,  THE  PROTOTYPE  OF 
VEST"    OF    1666 


and  Court.  Pepys,  always  precise  in  matters  of 
fashionable  small  talk,  says  October  15th  ;  Rugge 
(Diurnal;  Add.  MS.  10117)  enters  it  under  the 
14th  ;  while  Evelyn,  declared  apostle  of  the  new 
mode,  dates  it  the  iSth.  These  inconsistencies 
are  probably  more  apparent  than  real  :  what  is 
pretty  clear  is  that  the  fashion  was  very  short- 
lived. Both  Pepys  and  Evelyn  record  Charles' 
expressed  resolution  never  to  alter  it,  and  the 
latter  was  not  alone  in  regarding  it  as  a  formal 
repudiation  of  "  the  Erench  mode,  which  had 
hitherto  obtained  to  our  greate  expence  and 
reproch."  Evelyn  plainly  takes  to  himself  all  the 
credit  for  its  adoption.  By  the  17th  of  the  month 
the  Court  was  "  full  of  vests,"  and  the  King  was 
beginning  to  find  fault  with  this  mode  (Pepys)  ; 
and  as  early  as  the  30th  "  gentle  John  "  plain- 
tively records  : — "  ....  now  had  I  on  the  vest 
and  surcoat  as  it  was  called.  It  was  a  comely 
and  manly  habit,  too  good  to  hold,  it  being 
impossible  for  us  in  good  earnest  to  leave  the 
Monsieur's  vanities  long."  How  soon  this 
"  comely  and  manly  habit  "  definitely  ceased  to 
"  hold  "  I  have  not  found  recorded,  but  by  the 


early  sixteen-eighties  it  appears  to  linger  only  as 

a  memory.  According  to  the  anonymous  (liar  in- 
ter of  a  Trimmer,  1682  (written,  it  ha-  been  -aid. 
"  from  actual  knowledge  of  the  Court  "),  "  .  .  .  . 
vests  were  put  on  at  lir-t  by  the  King  to  make 
Englishmen  look  unlike  Frenchmen,  hut  at  the 
hr-t  laughing  at  it  all  ran  back  to  the  dress  oi 
French  gentlemen."  This  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
probably  accentuated  by  the  report  [vide  Pepys, 
November  22nd,  1666)  that  the  King  of  France 
had  attired  his  lackeys  in  similar  vests  by  way  of 
ridicule.  In  1683,  the  equally  anonymous  Eng- 
land's Vanity,  after  praising  "  the  present  cut  of 
our  gentlemen  "  as  being  "  exceedingly  decent  and 
graceful  "  in  comparison  with  past  fashions,  goes 
on  : — "  Always  however  be  excepted  the  incom- 
parable Tunick  and  Vest  ....  perhaps  the  most 
grave  and  manlike  Dress  that  ever  England  saw. 
which  had  the  unhappiness  to  be  brought  in  too 
late  and  the  hard  Fate  to  be  sent  out  again  too 
soon."  It  is  difficult  to  read  the  whole  passage 
without  a  suspicion  that  Evelyn  himself  had  a 
finger  at  least  in  it.  All  the  evidence,  alike 
pictorial  and  literary,  goes  to  show  that  then,  and 
long  after,  the  tendency  was  for  English  fashions 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Versailles,  and  this  isolated 
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NO.       IV. THE       "VEST"       FROM      THE       MS.       "JOURNAL" 

MONTAGUE,    EARL    OF    SANDWICH  (BY    PER 

"MR.    CHARLES,    KING    OF    ENGLAND,"    BY    JOHN    DRIN 

attempt  to  set  up  a  national  style  in  costume  was 
but  a  flash  in  the  pan  and  made  probably  little 
or  no  impression  outside  of  Court  circles. 

I  am  alluding  here  exclusively  to  the  habit 
adopted  at  Court  in  October,  1666,  and  com- 
prehensively denoted  "  vest  "  from  the  long  vest 
which  was  its  salient  feature.  And  since  Evelyn 
ascribes  its  adoption  to  his  publication  in  1661 
of  Tyrannus,  or  the  Mode,  it  may  be  noted  that 
his  own  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library  has  this 
autograph  note  : — "  ....  this  was  published  2 
years  before  the  vest,  cravett,  garter  and  buckle 
came  to  the  fashion  "  :  i.e.,  1663-64.  This  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  "  Persian  "  Court-dress  of  1666. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  justaucorps  ("  frock  " 
coat)  and  veste  (long-skirted  waistcoat)  appeared 
on  the  Continent  about  the  same  time,  and  the 


formal  introduction  by  bonis  XIV., 
about  1662,  of  the  justaucorps  <r 
brevet,  obtainable  only  by  royal 
patent  and  limited  to  a  favoured 
few,  made  coat  and  waistcoat  the 
only  wear  for  the  "  upper  ten  "  and 
gave  the  secular  "  doublet  "  its 
quietus. 

What,  then,  was  the  "  Persian 
vest  ?  Evelyn,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  dilate  upon  it  at 
length,  leaves  11s  with  but  a  vague 
notion.  We  can  only  re-quote  the 
loci  classici.  Pepys  says  it  was  "  a 
long  cassock  close  to  the  body  of 
black  cloth  and  pinked  with  white 
silk  under  it,  and  a  coat  over  it 
and  the  legs  ruffled  with  black  riband 
like  a  pigeon's  legs  .  .  .  ."  Rugge 
describes  it  as  "a  close  coat  of 
cloath  pinkt,  with  a  white  taffety 
under  the  cutts.  This  in  length 
reached  to  the  calf  of  the  legg,  and 
upon  that  a  sercoat  cutt  at  the 
breast,  which  hung  loose  and  shorter 
than  the  vest  some  six  inches.  The 
bi*eeches  the  Spanish  cut  [i.e.,  very 
close-fitting  knickers  fastening  out- 
side either  knee  with  eight  to  ten 
buttons  ;  cf.  R.  Holme,  Academy  of 
Armory,  1688,  and  Wycherley,  Gen- 
tleman Dancing  Master,  1672],  and 
buskins  [which  I  take  here  to  denote 
the  tall,  close-fitting  boots  to  the 
calf  or  higher,  laced  up  or  clasped 
in  front  with  ornamental  tops  in 
imitation  of  the  classical  cothurnus  . 
some  of  cloath,  some  of  leather,  but 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  vest  or 
Garment."  Randle  Holme  (1688), 
who  also  speaks  of  it  as  of  an  obsolete  mode,  says 
it  was  modelled  on  the  dress  worn  by  the  Russian 
ambassador.  Valuable  as  he  is  at  times,  Holme 
is  not  to  be  trusted  without  corroboration  :  he 
would  have  us  believe  the  vest  was  the  outer,  the 
tunic  or  close  inner  coat.  The  weight  of  evidence 
indicates  the  opposite  way.*  More  to  the  point  is 
his  mention  of  the  turned-up  coat-cuff,  and  the 
"  silken  girdle  ....  called  a  Zoan  or  Sash 
about  the  waist.  His  description  is  illustrated  (?) 
by  a  crude  figure  so  vague  as  to  be  meaningless. 
In  any  case  the  prototype  of  the  vest  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  caftan  :  the  long,  loose,  full-sleeved 
coat    (not    unlike    our   dressing   gowns)    worn    in 

*  Sec  also  Blount:  Glossographu  (ed.  1675) : — "  Vest, 
a  Long  garment  made  close  to  the  body.  "Tunick  .... 
now  the  upper  garment  to  a  vest,  well-known." 
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Eastern  Europe,  Turkey  and  Persia  from  an 
early  date.  The  name  "  vest  "  is  found  applied 
to  the  outer  garment  of  the  Persians  in  Shirley's 
Travels  in  Persia,  1613,  in  the  Travels  of  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  1634,  and  as  late  as  1717  by  Defoe  in 
A  very  round  World. 

I  have,  however,  discovered  at  least  one  con- 
temporary illustration,  sketchy  though  it  be, 
which  explicitly  purports  to  represent  the  costume 
I  have  been  discussing.  It  is  a  pen-drawing 
(No.  iv.)  in  the  MS.  Journal  of  Pepys'  own  friend 
and  patron  at  the  Admiralty,  Edward  Montague, 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  is  therein  labelled  "  The 
habitt  taken  up  by  ye  King  &  Court  of  Engld 
Novembr  (sic)  1666  wch  they  call  a  vest."  It  is 
true  that  this  sketch,  unimpeachable  as  its 
authority  seems,  hardly  agrees  with  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  Pepys,  Rugge  or  Holme,  in  that 
it  describes  the  "  habitt  "  as  having  been  "  taken 
up  "  in  November.  A  possible  explanation  may 
be  that  in  reality  it  gives  the  vest  as  modified  by 
the  passing  of  several  weeks.  Note,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  exhibits  the  older  fashion  of  neck- 
wear, viz.,  the  deep,  square-cut  band  and  not  the 
newer   cravat   which   came   into   vogue   as   early 


as  1663  04.  Another  illustration  which  it  is  hard 
to  believe  is  unconnected  with  our  subject  1-  the 
satirical  print  by  Hollar,  dated  1666,  and  popularly 
called  "  King  Charles'  cranes."  The  foremost 
bird  wears  a  periwig,  hat,  coat,  cravat  and  mufl 
of  the  most  up-to-date  cut   (No.   vi.). 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  specific  attempt 
hitherto  at  an  essay  on  the  "  Persian  "  vest  is  in 
Mr.  Richard  Heath's  Studies  in  English  Costume 
(Magazine  of  Art,  Volume  XL,  1887),  a  series 
less  widely  known  than  it  deserves.  The  con- 
clusions there  drawn  differ  radically  from  my  own. 
The  article,  by  the  way,  was  written  round  a 
silver-embroidered  doeskin  coat  from  the  Seymour 
Lucas  collection,  now  in  the  London  Museum, 
and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard's  article 
on  King  James  II. 's  Wedding  Suit,  in  1  m 
Connoisseur  (July,  1928).  I  have  to  thank  Mi. 
Beard  for  bringing  the  drawing  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich's  MS.  to  my  attention.  My  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  further  due  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  and 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  for  leave  to  reproduce 
it;  and  to  Sir  Robert  Witt,  who  kindly  loaned 
the  illustration  No.  i.  from  his  Library. 
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Fans  and  handscreens  tall  naturally  into 
that  period  when  Society  conducted  its  winter 
occasions  in  the  glare  of  open  tires.  Not  only 
Society,  but  those  who  lived  in  tolerable  comfort 
and  whose  occupations  did  not  prevent  it.  spent 
their  winter  evenings  talking,  reading,  working. 
or  playing  games  or  music,  but  all  centred  round 
the  hearth.  Many  Victorian  writers,  as  well  as 
the  Dickens'  "  Christmas  Carol  "  school,  gave  us 
pictures  of  these  gatherings,  which  were  repeated 
in  house  after  house  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
a  pleasant  picture  and  one  that  would  leave  manv 
happy  recollections  in  after  years.  The  intimate 
opinions  of  parents  and  grandparents  would  never 
be  forgotten,  and  family  history  and  tradition 
were  passed  on  from  the  best  of  sources.  Fans 
have  a  longer  pedigree  than  handscreens  and 
might  suggest  a  different  function,  but  both  had 
one  purpose  in  common.  To  be  held  constantlv 
before  the  face  was  a  place  of  honour,  and  if 
handscreens    had    merit,     there    was    abundant 


opportunity  of  displaying  it.  The  ornament  on 
them  would  naturally  be  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  many  graphic  stories  of  experience 
or  travel  be  brought  to  mind  by  some  of  the 
designs  we  are  going  to  examine.  The  fireside 
has  passed,  not  "  unrecorded  or  unsung."  and 
should  a  monument  be  erected  in  its  memory,  a 
handscreen  might  appropriately  form  part  of  the 
design. 

Papier  mdche  handscreens  appeared  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Henry  Claw 
who  invented  pa  6  and  who  left  Birming- 

ham in  1S02  to  carry  on  his  business  in  London, 
may  have  made  them  before  he  left  :  we  know 
he  made  trays,  panels  and  plates,  but  whether  he 
included  screens  or  not  has  not  transpired.  Papier 
was  an  ideal  material  for  these  screens, 
being  light  and  rigid  and  not  affected  by  ordinary 
heat.  Much  time  and  care  were  expended  in 
decorating  them,  and  if  they  were  good  enough 
to    merit    close    scrutiny,    so    much    the    better. 
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Papier  Mache  1 1  and  screens 


NO.      II. PAIR      OF 

HANDSCREENS 

DECORATED    IN   THE 

ORIENTAL         TASTE, 

BY    ALSAGER 


The  first  pair  (No.  i.),  round,  with  plain  edges, 
have  lost  their  handles.  The  type  of  ornament 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  with  the  material. 
Papier  mache  was  made  to  imitate  Oriental 
lacquer,  and  it  was  natural  for  its  makers  to  copy 
also  the  same  style  of  decoration.  This  pair  has 
much  of  the  Far  Eastern  formality  and  the  slight 
raising  of  the  principal  features  is  copied  from 
the  Japanese.     The  result  exactly  illustrates  the 


best  that  could  be  made  out  of  a  convention  forced 
on  them  from  a  different  school.  A  link  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  chain  of  Oriental  tradition 
is  illustrated  by  Alsager's  screens  (No.  ii.).  The 
motif  is  the  same,  but  the  treatment  very  different. 
In  the  meantime,  pearl  shell  had  come  into  use, 
and  Alsager  uses  it  to  advantage  in  etherealising 
his  temples  and  spires.  The  work  in  it  is  graceful 
and  pretty,  shows  good  craftsmanship  and  a  wide 
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departure  from  the  early  formality.  The  border 
of  scrolls  and  volutes  in  gold  leaf  is  worth  notice, 
and  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  skilled  man 
with  plenty  of  patience.  The  edges  of  the  screens 
are  not  plain  like  the  last,  but  scalloped  and 
gadrooned.  If  paterfamilias  has  taste,  he  will 
admire  these. 

In  No.  iv.  is  seen  a  notable  departure  from  the 
Eastern  style  :  viz.,  classic  ruins  in  picturesque 
surroundings,  a  legend  that  was  no  nearer  home 
to  the  workman.  In  matter  of  date  this  pair 
might  be  midway  between  the  two  last  ;  the  plain 
edge  and  contour  suggest  as  much.  The  decora- 
tion is  in  the  so-called  Wolverhampton  style  of 


Touches  of  brown  paint  on  the  outlines  of  windows 
and  pillars  arc  laid  over  the  bronze,  and  the 
whole  scheme  is  inferior  to  the  last  example.  In 
No.  vi.  the  gold-coloured  bronze  is  adopted  for 
the  interior  of  a  church.  The  picture  shows  a 
small  part  of  the  church  with  a  florid  Late  Gothic 
window  and  some  priestly  figures  very  much 
dressed  up.  The  colours  are  very  vivid,  and  the 
reader  may  be  reminded  here  that  the  men  who 
did  these  pictures  of  Oriental  scenes,  Classic  and 
Gothic  ruins  and  cathedrals,  had  never  actually 
seen  anything  of  the  sort,  and  all  they  knew  of 
them  was  by  legend,  or,  perhaps,  by  occasionally 
seeing    a    topographical    print.     In    their    native 


No.     IV. PAIR    OF    HANDSCREENS,    PAINTED    WITH     RUINS     IN     THE     SO-CALLED     WOLVERHAMPTON 

STYLE    OF    GOLD-COLOURED    BRONZE 


gold-coloured  bronze.  This  town  had  no  mono- 
poly of  the  style  and  is  not  known  to  have  been 
the  first  to  present  it  ;  but  Wolverhampton 
makers,  and  Walton  &  Co.  in  especial,  were  very 
fond  of  using  it.  The  feature  is  the  warm  gold- 
coloured  bronze  used  for  the  sky  particularly, 
and  for  backgrounds  and  stone  buildings.  No 
other  method  of  decoration  is  so  characteristic 
of  papier  mdche  as  this,  and  it  appears  on  many  of 
the  very  best  specimens  of  the  craft.  It  had  a 
technique  of  its  own  which  has  been  described  in 
other  articles,  and,  besides  the  skies,  it  was 
successfully  used  in  giving  a  sunlight  glow  to 
church  interiors.  In  these  screens,  the  details  of 
the  ruins  are  further  accentuated  by  being  picked 
out  with  gold  leaf.  They  are  a  very  typical 
example  of  the  style  at  its  best. 

The  Gothic  ruins  in   No.   v.  show  a  later  step. 


towns  and  surrounding  villages,  the  men  of 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  fine  churches,  both 
from  inside  and  out.  Simple  architecture,  how- 
ever, did  not  appeal  to  them;  the  sumptuous 
Continental  types,  which  they  had  at  second  hand, 
gave  them  the  scope  they  desired  for  displaying 
the  intricacies  of  their  workmanship.  So  it 
happened  that  art  was  subordinated  to  craft  ; 
but  sometimes — not  often,  indeed — one  does  find 
a  really  artistic  painting  of  architecture  or  scenery 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  finest  decoration 
on  papier  mdche.  Objects  of  this  description  are 
generally  large  and  important  works  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  recognised. 

Another  type  of  scenery  in  which  the  Wolver- 
hampton style  prevails  is  seen  in  No.  iii.  Cottages, 
water  wheel,  ponds  and  trees  ;    the  sky  in  bronze 
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No.     V. PAIR    OF    HANDSCREENS    (WITHOUT    HANDLES),     PAINTED    WITH    GOTHIC    RUINS 


and  details  of  falling  water,  etc.,  picked  out  in 
gold  leaf.  The  trees  are  painted,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  next  stage  would  have  seen 
the  sky  painted  blue,  for  thus  the  Wolverhampton 
style  petered  out. 

The  pair  of  screens,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
No.  vii.,  make  a  definite  departure  from  the 
imaginary  to  the  real.  This  particular  pair  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Edward  Haseler,  the  most 
celebrated  flower-painter  on  papier  mdche,  who 
put  in  the  grapes.  The  feature  here  is  the  quality 
of  the  gold-leaf  work  in  the  vine  leaves  ;  while 
the  deeply  worked  edge  denotes  the  skill  exercised 
with  hand  tools  to  keep  the  pattern  symmetrical. 
The  changes  which  this  pair  illustrate  were  very 
important.  No  doubt  they  came  gradually  at 
first.  Blue  skies  superseded  golden  bronze,  and 
trees  and  flowers  appeared  more  or  less  naturalis- 


ticallv.  In  place  of  the  pearl  and  gold  designs, 
pictures  covered  the  surface,  leading  to  a  great 
reduction  in  cost.  Men,  not  necessarily  japanners, 
trained  in  the  lower  branches  of  art,  got  through 
a  dozen  of  the  surfaces  of  similar  design  in  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  the  careful  workman  to 
do  one.  The  pictures — besides  Mime  scenes,  rural 
and  otherwise,  flowers  and  bouquets  largely 
consisted  of  copies  of  dogs  and  horses  from  Land- 
seer's  paintings.  When  the  majority  of  shops 
took  up  this  method,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
wave  of  panic  that  swept  over  the  groups  of  old 
craftsmen,  who  saw  their  skilled  workmanship 
superseded  by  commercial  influences  and  swiftly 
passing  out   of  their  hands. 

In  considering  this  water-tight  little  industry, 
one  is  struck  by  the  limitations  of  the  workmen  ; 
with  admiration  at   the   skill    they  displayed   in 
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spite  of  these  limitations  ;  and  with  sympathy 
at  their  complete  helplessness  in  face  of 
commercial  competition.  The  ordinary  japanner 
was  quite  uneducated  and  very  likely  illiterate. 
He  went  to  the  workshop  at  about  seven 
years  old.  If  he  made  himself  useful,  he 
would  be  accepted  as  an  apprentice  at  ten  or 
twelve,  and  serve  for  seven  years.  By  that 
time,  if  at  all  capable,  he  knew  his  job  from  end 
to  end,  and  unless  something  unforeseen  occurred, 
was  set  up  for  life.  His  job  was  as  safe  as  a  job 
could  be,  his  wages  adequate  to  his  needs  ;  and 
his  life  was  spent  in  tolerably  comfortable  sur- 
roundings with  his  mates.  He  was  not  likely  to 
grow  out  of  his  sphere,  and  his  ignorance  and 
simplicity  were  as  marked  as  his  skill  and  patience. 
There  were  not  a  great  number  of  men  in  the 
local  shops.  All  knew  one  another,  shared  the 
same  haunts  and  habits,  and  exchanged  ideas 
freely  in  their  intercourse  after  work.  Novelties 
and  inventions  would  be  discussed  and  copied  in 
the  various  workshops. 

Regarding  Oriental  subjects,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  none  of  them  knew  how  things  looked 
in  China  or  Japan.  It  was  imposed  on  them  by 
convention  that  certain  features  should  be  there. 
From  year  to  year  these  conventions  filtered  down 
through  the  brains  of  successive  workmen,  each 
perhaps  adding  or  subtracting  a  little.  We  see  in 
Alsager's    work    how    the    feeling    for    something 


more     attractive     than    "  willow-pattern  "     had 

led  him  to  the  impossible  towers  and  temples 
— his  work  was  perfect  in  technique,  bnt  quite 
fantastic. 

On  the  principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico, 
the  gorgeous  East  appealed  to  them  by  hearsay  ; 
nothing  seemed  too  opulent  for  that  sphere.  The 
writer  saw  a  picture  on  papier  mdche  of  an  Indian 
prince  or  Rajah  sitting  on  a  grassy  bank,  and, 
just  below  him,  two  female  figures  in  white  and 
veiled  to  the  eyes,  kneeling  in  humble  attitude. 
The  prince  was  brilliantly  dressed  and  loaded  with 
jewels  and  gold  chains.  The  grassy  bank  sloped 
down  to  a  little  winding  stream  amid  wild  flowers 
and  nut  and  willow  trees — evidently  a  bit  of 
Surrey.  The  artist's  imagination  had  been  stirred 
by  the  idea  of  an  Indian  potentate,  but  his  ex- 
perience alone  supplied  the  setting. 

Whether  with  more  education  these  men  would 
have  done  better  work  is  doubtful.  Their  tech- 
nique would  not  have  benefited,  and,  perhaps, 
with  more  attention  to  design,  less  would  have 
been  applied  to  execution.  On  the  whole,  the 
worker  made  few  mistakes.  He  would  certainly 
have  made  more  had  he  done  otherwise  than  copy 
his  predecessor.  Such  little  errors  as  a  lancet 
window  tucked*  into  a  classic  ruin,  or  a  priest 
swinging  a  censer  in  an  empty  church,  are  just 
something  to  smile  at.  Many  a  master  has  no 
better  record. 


No.  vir. 
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AN    EARLY    YACHTING    CHARGER 


Since  Cowes  week  has  rendered  August 
the  yachting  month  par  excellence,  there  is  a 
certain  appropriateness  in  the  representation  of 
the  first  yacht  in  England,  which  appears  on  this 
page.  The  early  English  Delft  Dish  illustrated 
belongs  to  a  private  collector,  and  is  of  that  rare 
type  christened  "  Blue  Dash  Chargers,"  by  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  They  were  certainly 
produced  at  Lambeth  and  Bristol,  and  possibly 
at  other  places  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  represent,  perhaps,  the  earliest  attempts  by 
English  potters  to  superimpose  polychrome  designs 
on  a  white  ground.  The  most  usual  decorations 
found  on  these  dishes  are  scriptural  scenes,  and 
portraits  of  kings,  queens,  generals,  and  other 
notabilities  of  the   period. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  embark  on  a  detailed 
description  of  these  chargers,  this  note  dealing 
essentially  with  the  rare  example  here  reproduced. 
The  history  that  it  unfolds  is  interesting,  linking 
as  it  does  one  of  our  Stuart  kings  with  not  only 
the  introduction  of  a  yacht  into  England,  but 
the  start  of  the  first  yacht  racing  anywhere. 

Charles  II.,  on  being  proclaimed  King  of 
England  in  West- 
minster Hall  on 
May  8th,  1660,  was 
living  in  exile  at 
Breda,  in  Holland, 
and  on  hearing  of 
this  event  at  once 
hastened  to  Eng- 
land, the  Prince  of 
Orange  placing  a 
yacht  at  his  con- 
venience to  bring 
him  to  Schevenin- 
gen,  where  the 
English  Fleet  had 
been  sent  to  convey 
him  to  Dover.  It 
is  recorded  that 
Charles  was  so 
fascinated  with  the 
Dutch  yacht,  which 
was  quite  a  new 
tvpe  of  boat,   that 

■y^  '  ENGLISH      DELFT     CHARGER       PAIN 

he      consented      to       YACHT  .,MARY)»   AND   bearing 
accept    the    gift    of  willoughby  1 


one  from  the  Dutch  people.  Later  in  the  same 
year  the  yacht  arrived  in  the  Thames,  when 
both  Charles  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  after  sailing  it,  gave  orders  to  the 
Thames-side  Admiralty  Shipbuilder-  to  construct 
two  vessels  that  were  to  rival  the  Dutch  boat, 
which  had  been  named  the  "  Mary."  Soon  after 
these  two  yachts  were  launched,  the  royal  brothers 
were  racing  each  other  from  London  to  Gravesend 
and  back  for  a  wager,  which  was  the  first  yacht 
race  that  had  ever  been  sailed  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

This  new  sport  caused  considerable  excitement 
in  England,  and  London  in  particular,  which  is 
easy  to  understand,  seeing  its  recent  introduction, 
and  that  it  was  being  indulged  in  by  a  new- 
monarch  and  his  brother.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  Lambeth  potter  should 
choose  the  king's  yacht  "  Mary  "  as  a  fitting  decora- 
tion for  a  dish,  as  he  was  executing  an  order  for  a 
naval  man  named  Willoughby  Hanham,  who  was 
the  Captain  of  the  "  Mary,"  to  commemorate  ln- 
wedding  ;  hence  the  initials  and  the  date  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  dish.  Yachts,  like 
many  other  things, 
have  altered  con- 
siderably in  design 
since  those  days, 
and  have  perhaps 
become  more  grace- 
ful, as  they  have 
1)  e  c  o  m  e  m  ore 
speedy.  Hut  are 
they  more  beauti- 
ful? That  is  left  to 
our  readersto  judge, 
it  being  sufficient  to 
record  the  tracing 
of       tins       dish 
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A'o.  /. — Part  of  Centrepiece  of  the  Tucker  Altarpi 


Fraiienkirche,  Xi 


H  Century  of  IFlurembercj  fltainting 


B^  Dr.  Ik.  Xoreii3 


Under  the  title  "  Nuremberg  Painting 
from  1350  to  1450,"  the  Germanic  Museum  in 
Nuremberg  is  holding  an  exhibition  until  the  end 
of  August.  In  contrast  to  the  Albrecht  Diirer 
exhibition  of  1928,  which  presented  the  work  of 
a  great  genius,  its  basis  and  its  development,  this 
display  gives  a  survey  of  the  creative  work  by 
the  painters  of  a  whole  city  for  a  hundred  years. 
The  foundations  upon  which  Diirer  and  his  con- 
temporaries built  are  traced  back  to  their  first 
firm  beginnings  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  this  important  century  of  German 
paintings,  which  found  the  way  from  the  strict 
constraints  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  the 
epoch  of  new  conquests  and  discoveries,  is  given 
graphic  representation. 

This  attempt  has  not  heretofore  been  carried 
through  in  a  practical  manner.  The  theoretical 
experiments  of  Henry  Thode  and  his  successors 
could  not  but  lead  to  contradictory  results  as 
long  as  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  original 
appearance  of  the  paintings  ;   that  is,  to  free  them 


from  superimposed  coats  of  paint  and  from 
encrusting  foreign  matters.  The  first  step  toward 
preparing  for  the  exhibition  was  therefore  this 
tedious  and  difficult  work  of  restoration,  the 
most  striking  success  of  which  was  the  cleaning 
of  the  high  altarpiece  of  the  Church  of  St.  James, 
dating  from  about  1370.  This  chief  masterpiece 
of  Nuremberg  painting  had  been  hidden  by 
disfiguring  encrustations  for  almost  four  hundred 
years.  The  restoration  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  works,  was  carried  out  by  Carl  Barfuss  in 
the  Germanic  Museum.  By  hundredths  of  an  inch 
the  hard,  rude,  superimposed  pigments  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  to  be  removed,  until  the  original 
work  with  all  its  brilliance  of  colour  was  laid  bare. 
And  now  it  became  possible  to  identify  this 
master  as  the  creator  of  a  number  of  smaller 
altarpicces  of  which  Nuremberg  can  now  boast 
as  the  work  of  one  of  her  own  gifted  sons.  The 
period  in  which  the  "  Master  of  the  High  Altar 
of  St.  James"  lived  and  worked  is  represented 
also    by    some    remains    of    altars    and    pictorial 
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epitaphs  from  Heilsbronn,  painted  between  1350 
and  1360,  which,  while  they  have  also  undergone 
some  changes,  can  nevertheless  be  regarded  in 
the  main  as  documents  of  that  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
current  of  painting  in  Nuremberg  grew  broader. 
There  were  several  studios  of  masters  whose  names 
are  still  unknown,  but  which  show  many  traces 
and  influences  in  common.  Works  from  that 
period  shown  at  the  exhibition  in  the  Germanic 
Museum  include  the  large  Altar  of  Mary,  from 
about  1400,  showing  Bohemian  influences,  and 
complemented  by  the  Frankfort  painting  ;  the 
Deichsler  Altar  from  Berlin,  with  works  belonging 
to  it  ;  the  Imhoff  Altar  from  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Laurence,  in  Nuremberg,  and  the  Katherine 
Altar  from  Kornburg,  which  was  also  hidden 
under  superimposed  layers  of  paint. 

Some  time  before  1430  there  began  the  creative 
activity  of  a  most  fruitful  studio,  the  chief  work 
of  which  is  the  Bamberg  Altar  of  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum.  One  could  fairly  term  the 
master  of  this  work  the  "  Wolgemut  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century,"  for,  in  like  manner  as  that 
painter,  he  dominated  for  a  lengthy  period  the 
production  of  altar  and  vo- 
tive pictures  in  Nuremberg, 
employed  a  staff  of  appren- 
tices and  artists,  and  clung 
for  a  long  time  to  his  some- 
what antiquated  style.  The 
works  from  his  studio  which 
are  shown  at  the  exhibition 
include,  besides  the  Bamberg 
Altar,  panels  from  Langen- 
zenn,  the  altar  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
Nuremberg  (No.  ii.),  the  Ka- 
dolzburg  Altar  from  Berlin, 
the  Deocarus  Altar  from  St. 
Laurence's  Cathedral,  and  a 
great  number  of  pictorial 
epitaphs. 

While  this  studio  was  still 
flourishing  there  came  an- 
other painter  who  drew  either 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
Burgundian  Renaissance  and 
thus  diverted  into  new  chan- 
nels the  hitherto  fairly  con- 
stant development  of  Nurem- 
berg painting.  This  master, 
a  contemporary  of  Konrad 
Witz  and  Lukas  Moser,  is 
known  as  the  "  Master  of 
the  Tucher  Altar,"  his  chief 
work  (No.  i.).  This  creation, 
which  was  epochal  not  merely 
for  Nuremberg,  comes  from 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in 

that    city.     It    is    shown    at       No.  II.—  ;.  margari 
the  exhibition  together  with       nothelfer  altarpie 


other  work-  from  hi-  hand  or  hi-  studio,  among 
thrin  the  Haller  Altar  from  tin-  I  athedral  of 
St.  Sebald,  the  altar  from  St.  John'-  Church  and 
the  Langenzenn  Altar.  There  arc  also  votive 
pictures  by  this  Tucher  master,  in<  luding  some 
that  are  virtually  unknown. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  richness  in  artistic  work-  of  the  century  dealt 
with,  the  word  "  painting  "  ha-  been  made  as 
inclusive  as  possible  and  extended  well  beyond 
the  bounds  of  ordinary  pictures.  Heme  the 
exhibition  includes  material  indicating  how  much 
has  been  lost.  The  first  halls  of  the  museum 
contain  later  drawing-  and  engravings  of  paintings 
which  have  disappeared,  photographs  <>f  fres 
wood-carvings  and  miniatures  of  the  century. 
Even  rugs  whose  designs  were  taken  from  -ketches 
by  painters  whose  work-  have  been  lost  will  he 
exhibited. 

The  exhibition  is  housed  in  a  number  of  room- 
in  the  second  storey  of  the  museum's  adminis- 
trative building,  No.  1  Kornmarkt,  and  in  the 
great  Gobelin  hall  and  the  Cranach  hall.  Tim-, 
too  great  an  interference  with  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  museum  proper  has  been  avoided. 
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Unidentified  Painting    X        _ 
Sir, — I   shall  be  very  pleased  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  isseur  can  give  me  in- 

formation regarding  the  artist  of  this  oil  painting, 
which  has  been  in  my  possession  about  thirty 
years.  ft  is  on  a  canvas  17 J  in.  by  13 J  in.,  and 
has  been  relined  at  some  time.  The  colours  of 
the  various  costumes  are  cream,  tonings  of  red 
and  brown,  blue,  and  a  dehcate  green.  The  foliage 
of  the  trees  has  a  brownish  tint,  all  exquisitely 
blended.  giving  a  very  pleasing  effect. — J.  Harvey 
'Melbourne). 

Launceston  Trade  To::: 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  the  hospitality  of  your 

columns  to  enquire  whether  any  of  your  readers 

know  where  the  following  two  Trade  Tokens  may 

be  seen,  as  I  am  engaged  on  a  History  of  the 


Kingdon  Family,  and  wish  to  obtain  illustr 
of  these  : — 

1. — Issued  by  Oswald  Kingdon.  of  Laun> 
with  the  Chand.  value  \d. 

2. — Issued  by  Richard  Kingdon.  of  Laun 
with  the  Haberdashers'  Arms,  value  Td. 

They  are  described  in  Trade  To  \  tee  nth 

W.  Boyne. — F.  B.  Kingdon. 

Unidentified  Port:    : t    X 
Sir, — I   should  be   thankful  if   some   of   your 
readers  could  supply  information  as  to  the  ar 
this  portrait.     It  is  painted  in  oils  on  canvas,  15  in. 
by  12  in.,  and  has  a  label  on  the  back,  as  from  an 
exhibition,  signed  and  dated  : — 'B30  Op.  5      A 

__  1842 
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'The  Infant 
John  " 

Si  r.  —  Thi- 
painting  is  in  ex- 
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IDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT 


"  Sympson  the  Joyner." 
Sir, — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
reading  the  description  of  the  Pepys  bookcases 
in  The  Connoisseur  (May  and  June,  1930),  and 
should  like  to  know  if  anything  further  has  been 
discovered  regarding  the  man  who  made  them 
— "  Sympson  the  Joyner,"  and  especially  if  it 
has  been  ascertained  where  he  lived. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  in  Greenwich  a  piece 
of  furniture  which  I  believe  is  called  a  "  Display 
Cabinet."  They  were  fairly  common  in  the  time 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  and  were 
made,  I  am  told,  to  show  off  the  Chinese  porcelain 
which  had  just  become  a  great  vogue.  Although 
possessing  some  essential  differences,  and  having 
a  decidedly  Dutch  feeling,  this  cabinet  of  mine 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  book- 
cases— especially  in  just  those  things  which  show 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  joiner  and  not  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  It  is  made  of  pine,  has  the  same 
section  of  the  glazed  doors,  the  narrow  rebate  to 
hold  the  putty  and  glass  ;  the  construction  of 
the  side-panels  and  the  cornice  at  the  sides  is 
identical,  as  well  as  the  small  oblong  panes  of 
glass.  In  fact,  the  general  appearance  of  the  two 
pieces  of  furniture,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  mine 
has  no  carving,  a  hooded  front,  and  canted,  glazed 
sides,  is  extraordinarily  similar. 

It    has   occurred    to"  me   that    "  Sympson   the 


Joyner  "  mav  have  been  a  Greenwich  man,  and 
that  Pepys  may  have  been  brought  into  touch 
with  him  during  his  many  visits  to  Greenwich  in 
connection  with  his  Admiralty  work.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  work  was  in  progress  for  the 
building  of  the  Naval  College,  and  of  St.  Alphege 
Church  in  Greenwich,  the  former  being  designed 
by  Wren,  and  the  latter  by  one  of  his  pupils. 
This  might  account  for  the  strong  architectural 
feeling  displayed  in  the  making  of  the  bookcases, 
as  also  in  my  cabinet,  and  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  Sympson  may  have  been  employed  in 
joinery  work  for  one  or  other  of  these  "  Wren  " 
buildings,  and  have  imbibed  some  of  their 
ideas. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  my  cabinet, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  used  to  be  in  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  ancient  borough  of  Greenwich, 
and  that  it  had  made  the  round  of  numerous 
small  salerooms  before  it  was  finally  bought  in 
for  a  song  by  the  dealer  who  sold  it  to  me.  The 
reason  given  for  its  having  failed  to  find  a  bidder 
was  that  it  was  too  big  and  too  ugly  to  sell  at 
almost  any  price.  When  I  acquired  it,  also  for 
a  song,  it  was  covered  with  many  coats  of  paint, 
the  final  one  being  white.  It  took  me  three  days, 
quantities  of  caustic  soda,  and  a  pair  of  spoiled 
hands  before  I  eventually  got  down  to  the  original 
pine. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  above  facts  are  of  any 
interest,  but  they  might  prove  a  link  in  the 
tracing  of  the  maker  of  those  unique  bookcases. 
— (Mrs.)  Edith  M.  Davies. 
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THE  GREAT  BED  OF  WARE 

By  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 


"Editorial  Note.  —  With  the  exception  of 
Edward  I.'s  Coronation  Chair,  there  is  probably 
no  more  famous  piece  of  English  furniture  than 
the  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  which  has  been  purchased 
for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  from  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 
For  centuries  past,  this  enormous  resting-place, 
which  retains  a  good  deal  of  its  original  polychrome 
decoration,  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  even 
pilgrimage  ;  and  it  has  become  scored  and  encrusted 
with  the  initials  and  seals  of  generations  of  visitors 
who  were  attracted  to  it  by  its  notoriety.  In  them- 
selves, these  additions,  from  which  an  old,  if  spurious, 
painted  date  should  not  be  subtracted,  are  of  very 
considerable  interest,  having  helped  to  make  this 
magnificent  piece  of  Elizabethan  furniture  a  part 
of  English  history. 

Prior  to  its  removal  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  Bed  has  been  exhibited  at  the  galleries 
of  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (26,  King 
Street,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W.i),  from 
whom  it  was  purchased,  and  to  whose  courtesy  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Fred  Roe's  article. 


Shakespeare's  reference  to  the  Great 
Bed  of  Ware,  in  Twelfth  Night,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition  or  comment  in  this  article. 
What  is  absolutely  certain  is  that  this  lordly 
relic  must  have  been  for  a  considerable  period 
the  "  best  bed  "  in  one  or  other  of  the  many 
ancient  inns  in  which  Ware  abounded.  It  is 
equally  indisputable  that  so  magnificent  a  piece 
of  furniture  could  not  have  been  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  included  in  the  fittings 
of  an  inn.  Never  !  by  all  that  goes  in  the  name 
of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  a  state  bed,  or 
guest  bed,  situate  in  some  majestic  mansion,  but 
whether  its  original  domicile  was  Ware  Park  or 
another  of  the  great  houses  which  graced  the 
neighbourhood  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  evidence 
points  out  Ware  Park  as  being  its  original  home. 
But  the  supposition  that  it  ever  had  any  con- 
nection with  Warwick,  the  Kingmaker,  who  at 
one  time  owned  the  manor,  borders  upon  the 
absurd.  The  date,  1463,  painted  upon  it^  head- 
board may  safely  !><■  discounted  :    even  more  so 
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than  the  legend  that  Harrison  Saxby,  Master  of 
Horse  to  Henry  VIII.,  dared,  and  received,  a 
sound  basting  for  his  temerity  in  sleeping  in  this 
bed  as  a  condition  to  his  successful  courtship 
of  a  miller's  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ware.  The  piece  is  purely  and  unmistakably 
early  Elizabethan — English — and  the  work  of  a 
super-craftsman  who  had  studied,  but  had  not 
been  duly  overcome  by,  Italian  methods.  Doing 
duty  as  the  "  best  bed  "  in  Ware's  hostelries 
occupied  this  giant  for  only  a  decade  short  of 
three  hundred  years,  during  which  time  it  seems 
always  to  have  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
wonderment.  Few  bedsteads  have  so  long  a 
continuity.  Mention  of  it  crops  up  again  and 
again  in  plays  and  writings  of  the  sixteenth  and 
three  succeeding  centuries,  and  the  references 
are  almost  invariably  humorous.  That  it  was 
extensively  used  by  visitors  to  Ware  is  perceptible, 
for  the  surface  of  the  planes  above  the  arches 
which  support  the  corner  posts  exhibits  a  multitude 
of  seals,  which  are  also  to  be  found  imposed  on 
other  parts  of  the  bedstead.  Nearly  three 
centuries  of  use  by  a  procession  of  rollicking 
travellers  who   were   desirous   of  recording  their 


claims  to  temporary  tenure  have  resulted  in 
parts  of  the  structure  being  literally  spangled 
with  red,  blotchy  impresses,  the  devices  of  which 
are  occasionally  decipherable.  Equally  in  evidence 
are  certain  initials  and  dates  incised  on  the  hack, 
though  who  I.E.  1653,  or  K.H.  1660,  were,  and 
what  matter  brought  them  that  way,  must  now 
for  ever  remain  a  mystery.  Sir  Henry  Chauncey, 
Hertfordshire's  first  historian,  chronicles  an  un- 
seemly "  Frolick,"  when  six  citizens  and  their 
wives  came  from  London  "  to  sport  themselves,"  and 
occupied  the  bed  simultaneously.  The  "  Frolick  " 
ended  disastrously,  and  one  presumes  that  the  land- 
lord of  the  "  Crown  Inn  "  (where  the  bed  was  then 
located),  who  seems  to  have  had  but  a  poor  eye  to 
business,  lost  the  future  custom  of  these  worthies. 

In  1864  the  Great  Bed  was  located  at  the 
"  Saracen's  Head,"  whither  it  had  been  translated 
from  the  "  Crown  "  some  century  or  so  previously. 
In  this  year  it  was  offered  for  sale  by  public 
auction,  but,  a  solitary  bid  of  one  hundred  pounds 
failing  to  elicit  any  advance,  the  relic  was  bought 
in.  Obviously  this  amount  was  considered  ex- 
cessive at  the  time.  Some  five  or  six  years  later, 
however,  the  bed  was  acquired  by  the  then  owner 
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of  the  Rye  House  Inn,  a  man 
with  a  vast  passion  for  accumu- 
lating antiques,  who  easily 
gathered  together,  in  those  days 
of  lean  values,  a  promiscuous 
collection  of  remarkable  objects 
from  the  neighbouring  district. 
Many  of  these  fragments  still 
linger,  though  in  a  sad  state  of 
decay  and  desolation,  in  the 
semi-fortified  Gatehouse,  which 
Henry  VI.  granted  licence  to  a 
certain  Andrew  Osgard  to  erect. 
The  Great  Bed  of  Ware  was 
too  huge  in  its  proportions  for 
the  landlord  with  Wardour 
Street  tastes  to  get  inside  either 
the  Gatehouse  or  the  quaint 
weather  -  boarded  inn  which 
stands  on  the  brink  of  the  Lea. 
It  was  therefore  placed  in  an 
outhouse  adjoining  the  inn,  but 
within  more  recent  years  a 
little  hut  was  built  to  accom- 
modate it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  Visitors  to  the  place 
will  retain  a  somewhat  chilly 
recollection  of  the  monster  piece 
there,  surrounded  by  miscel- 
laneous antiques,  many  of  no 
little  merit,  in  the  shape  of 
tapestries  and  other  furnishings, 
the  condition  of  which  was 
steadily  deteriorating  owing  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  con- 
spiracy of  circumstances.  Close 
by  the  hut  runs  the  narrow 
road  along  which  on  a  certain 
day  in  June,  1683,  the  carriage 
containing  our  merriest  mon- 
arch was  supposed  to  pass,  on 
the  Royal  return  from  New- 
market. How  Rumbold,  the 
maltster,  and  his  confederates 
lay  in  wait  with  murderous 
intentions,  and  how  the  King 
came  home  another  way  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Even  now, 
on  a  quiet  day,  when  East  End  trippers,  or 
beanfeasters,  do  not  make  the  welkin  ring  in- 
decorously, there  is  something  weird  about  that 
cramped  and  leafy  lane,  where  once  a  monarch's 
life  hung  in  the  balance. 

To  be  expelled  from  the  state  apartment  of  a 
palace  ;  then  serve  for  nearly  three  centuries  as 
the  promiscuous  resting  couch  for  travellers  at 
inns,  and  in  that  capacity  to  be  immortalised  by 
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Shakespeare,  subsequently  to 
remain  for  sixty  years  as  .1 
side-show  attraction  at  a  very 
popular  resort,  and,  finally,  in 
a  scarred  condition  to  be  ac- 
quired for  the  Nation,  is  truly 
a  wonderful  series  of  vicissitudes 
for  any  piece  of  furniture  to 
experience. 

It  is  just  on  a  hundred  years 
since  Shaw,  in  his  Specimens  of 
Ancient  Furniture,  produced  a 
somewhat  light  outline  engrav- 
ing of  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware, 
and  beneath  the  picture  is  a 
curious  little  piece  of  detail 
(No.  v.),  showing  how  the 
cornice  had  been  lowered  to 
accommodate  its  vast  propor- 
tions to  the  height  of  an 
apartment  in  the  inn.  The 
frieze  and  cornice  have  now 
been  raised  to  their  original 
elevation,  bringing  to  light  the 
beautiful  pillar-caps  surmount- 
ing the  posts,  which  had  been 
obscured  by  the  reduction. 
None  of  the  published  engrav- 
ings does  justice  to  the  piece 
itself,  and  certainly  not  one 
gives  any  idea  of  its  enormous 
proportions.  Furthermore,  the 
old  engravers  invariably  forgot 
to  include  the  elegant  brackets 
which  adorn  the  corners  of  the 
frieze.  A  good  many  pictures,, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  been 
copied  from  Shaw's  prosaic 
rendering,  with  variations  to 
suit  the  transcriber's  fancy. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  none 
of  the  early  engravings  of  the 
Great  Bed  of  Ware  exhibits 
the  antlers  which  for  many 
years  surmounted  the  cornice, 
and  on  which  the  curious  cus- 
tom of  "  Swearing  on  the 
Horns  "  enforced  the  fee  of  a 
can  of  ale  from  sightseers  as  a  perquisite  to  the 
showman. 

While  the  oak  structure  of  the  bedstead 
continues  substantially  sound,  and  the  main  part 
of  the  carved  decoration  is  in  good  condition, 
other  portions  have  suffered  terribly,  mainly 
owing  to  vandalism.  The  superb  acanthus  lei  I 
moulding  on  the  cornice  and  the  strapped  and 
jewelled    frieze    immediately    beneath    remain    in 
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a  capital  state,  as  also  does  the  canopy,  which 
still  retains  its  original  enrichment  of  red  and 
green.  What  has  suffered 
most  is  the  surface  of  the 
post  knops  and  the  tables 
beneath  them,  on  which  the 
seals  are  affixed.  Much  of  the 
inlaid  decoration  in  the  back 
panels,  representing  architec- 
tural designs,  is  missing,  but 
the  superb  flanking  brackets 
are  practically  uninjured,  and 
would  bear  comparison  with 
the  choicest  specimens  of  this 
feature  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance. 

In  spite  of  the  "  disfigure- 
ment "  caused  by  the  seals, 
personally    I    would    not    have 
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them  eliminated  from  the  bedstead.  It  would 
constitute  a  vandalism  in  itself  to  clean  off  these 
ancient  records,  which  un- 
doubtedly add  witness  to  its 
history.  How  many  of  our 
ancient  churches  have  been  spoilt 
by  the  drastic  /eal  of  restorers, 
who  are  not  concerned  so  much 
with  retaining  quaint  evidences 
of  variation,  as  with  a  foolish  idea 
of  "  squaring  up  "  the  buildings 
to  what  in  their  opinion  they 
ought  to  be.  There  is  no  famous 
piece  of  furniture  in  existence 
which  could  more  appropriately 
find  its  final  home  in  oumational 
museum  at  South  Kensington, 
ami  we  may  surely  expect  it 
will   be  in  safe  hands   then'. 
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"  Selected  Works  of  Art  from  the  Fine  Art  Museums 
of  U.S.S.R.,"  with  Notes  edited  and  an  Introduction 
written  by  A.  V.  Lunacharsky.  (Art  Editions  of 
the  Association  of  Painters  of  the  Revolution, 
Moscow.  London  Agents  : — B.  T.  Batsford.  £6  6s. 
net) 

In  his  Editorial  Note  to  the  folio  of  Selected  Works  of 
Art  from  the  Russian  national  museums,  Mr.  Lunacharsky 
takes  a  singularly  moderate  and  enlightened  view  regard- 
ing the  developments  of  modern  art.  He  points  out  that 
the  ideas  of  the  left  wing  of  the  moderns — the  cubists, 
suprematists,  constructivists,  etc. — tended  towards  abso- 
lutely "  objectless  "  painting,  which  possessed  no  appeal 
whatever  for  the  masses.  As  pictorial  art  it  was  a  failure, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  valuable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  applied  arts,  as  introducing  new  forms  and 
new  decorative  ways.  The  latest  pictorial  art  supported 
by  the  Soviets  is  of  pictures  with  subjects  ;  and  the 
Association  of  Painters  of  the  Revolution  is  to  deal  with 
subjects  which  should  be  closely  related  to  the  creative 
striving  of  the  people  and  be  expressed  in  a  way  to  touch 
and  move  the  heart  of  the  masses.  This  is  practically 
a  return  to  the  tenets  of  the  early  days  of  painting,  when 
the  didactic  mission  of  art  was  freely  acknowledged  ; 
only  then  it  wras  used  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and 
now  it  will  be  employed  to  propagate  socialistic  doctrine. 

The  interest  of  the  Russian  masses  in  art  is  said  to  be 
so  great  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  art  museums 
has  increased  enormously,  and  now  surpasses  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  art  institutions  in  all  other  countries  of 
the  world.  The  large  collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
in  the  capitals  are  now  supplemented  by  fairly  good 
museums  in  the  provincial  towns  which  are  being  enriched 
with  duplicate  works  from  the  greater  collections.  The 
present  folio  is  issued  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pictorial 
contents  of  some  of  the  State  galleries.  The  fifty  repro- 
ductions in  colours  it  contains  are  of  an  exceptionally 
large  size  and  generally  are  of  high  quality,  finely  suggest- 
in-  the  colour  and  feeling  of  the  originals.  Tipped  on 
to  substantial  mounts,  i8£  in.  by  14!  in.,  and  completely 
detached  from  their  container,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  they  would  make  attractive  and  inexpensive  subjects 
for  framing  ;  but  the  publishers,  by  their  system  of 
decoration  of  the  mounts,  obviously  intend  that  the 
collection  shall  be  kept  together,  Each  subject  is 
bordered  a  little  way  from  the  plate  with  thick  lines 
printed  in  a  colour  specially  selected  to  harmonise  with 
1!;.    genera]   tone  of  the  picture,   but  these  lines  rarely 


completely  enclose  the  work.  In  some  subjects  two  of 
its  sides  are  so  bordered,  in  others  three  ;  the  idea  being 
that  the  eye  is  guided  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  picture 
by  these  simple  but  carefully  thought  out  arrangements. 
Their  effect  is  certainly  good  when  the  subjects  are  viewed 
on  the  flat,  but  is  less  satisfactory  when  they  are  placed 
in  an  upright  position.  Each  plate  is  accompanied  In- 
explanatory  and  critical  letterpress,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Lunacharsky,  which,  following  Soviet  tradition,  is 
generally  didactic  in  its  intention. 

The  selection  of  subjects  has  obviously  been  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  have  them  as  representative  as  possible, 
and  also  to  include  a  good  display  of  Russian  work.  All 
the  great  Continental  schools  are  exemplified,  and,  after 
Russia,  those  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  are  most 
strongly  shown.  Rembrandt  is  practically  the  only  artist 
who  is  seen  in  more  than  one  picture,  but  no  one  will 
object  to  this  preference  when  it  takes  expression  in 
three  fine  reproductions  of  his  colourful  Prodigal  Son 
and  Ahasuerus,  Haman  and  Esther,  and  his  more  orthodox 
Portrait  of  an  Old  Man.  Other  famous  portraits  include 
Frans  Hals'  Young  Man  in  a  Hat,  Terborch's  Dutch 
Lady  ;  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  version  of 
Pope  Innocent.  X.,  by  Velazquez,  and  Van  Dyck's  Family 
Group,  once  thought  to  be  that  of  Teniers  and  his  family. 
Watteau's  Savoyard  with  his  Marmot  is  interesting  as 
an  example  of  his  early  realistic  phase  ;  while  Chardin's 
Laundress  is  one  of  his  most  attractive  examples.  Greco's 
5/.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  belongs  to  the  second  period  of 
his  art,  before  he  had  given  free  play  to  his  later  man- 
nerisms. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged  ;  suffice  to 
say  that  the  folio  contains  representations  of  fine  and 
characteristic  works  by  Titian,  Rubens,  Le  Nain,  Greuze, 
Poussin  and  various  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century 
artists.  It  has  several  good  reproductions  of  works  by 
the  Barbizon  school  and  numerous  examples  by  nineteenth- 
century  Russian  painters.  The  latter  largely  re-echo 
French  and  contemporary  work  in  their  style  and  outlook. 
but  are  technically  adequate  and  are  interesting  as 
representing  Russian  life.  The  exuberant  colour  and 
decorative  arrangement  shown  by  X.  N.  Sapounov  in  his 
Flowers  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  brilliant  effects  after- 
wards achieved  by  the  designers  oJ  the  Russian  Ballet  : 
while  B.  ML  Kustodiev's  Shrovetide,  with  its  almost  gaudy 
tones,  attains  a  naive,  almost  -rot  esc  pie,  realism  that  i 
not  unpleasing.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  ..i  this 
last-named  painter  suggests  the  lines  on  whu  h  the  future 
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art  of  Russia  may  develop  ;  for,  with  its  bright  colour, 
realism  and  ironic  feeling,  it  is  fitted  both  to  attract  the 
masses  and  convey  didactic  teaching. — C.R.G. 

"  Modern  First  Editions  :  Points  and  Values 
(Second  Series),"  by  Gilbert  H.  Fabes  and  William 
A.  Foyle.  (W.  &  G.  Foyle,  Ltd.  Edition  limited 
to   1,000  copies.     15s.  net) 

This  is  a  complementary  volume  to  the  Modern  First 
Editions  which  attracted  so  much  notice  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
Fabes  in  1929.  Now  Mr.  Fabes,  working  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  William  A.  Foyle,  has  given  us  a  further  list 
of  the  distinctions  between  the  first  and  later  issues  of 
various  more  or  less  well-known  modern  books,  which 
must  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  bibliographers.  In 
doing  this,  Mr.  Fabes  very  properly  disclaims  all  interest 
in  what  he  terms  the  "  pseudo  '  Collected  Author.'  "  As 
he  truly  observes  :  "  We  have  had  an  outpouring  of 
'  Collectors'  Editions,'  "  many  of  them  "  puerile,  ridicu- 
lous, and  altogether  unworthy  in  substance  and  ludi- 
crously, but  tragically,  exorbitant  in  price."  In  short, 
Mr.  Fabes  insists  that  a  desirable  modern  edition  shall 
possess  literary  value,  besides  rarity,  and  this  is  a  point 
which  none  will  deny  to  him.  In  order  to  make  their 
own  volume  more  accessible  to  the  public,  Messrs.  Fabes 
and  Foyle  have  increased  the  edition  to  1,000  numbered 
copies.  Mr.  Foyle  mentions  in  a  pleasantly  written 
foreword  that  the  original  series  of  Modern  First  Editions 
was  limited  to  750  copies,  the  whole  edition  being  over- 
subscribed before  publication.  It  would  be  astonishing 
if  the  work  now  under  review  has  not  achieved  a  similar 
success. 

As  to  the  matter  of  values,  Mr.  Fabes  guards  himself 
by  pointing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  But  he 
has  endeavoured  to  give  some  permanence  to  his  estimates 
by  adopting  a  comparative  system  which  should  not  be 
too  easily  upset.  Thus,  if  the  first  issue  of  a  volume 
is  priced  at  £10,  and  the  second  at  £1,  it  implies  that 
the  one  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the  other,  though 
in  both  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  fair 
average  value.  For  the  most  part,  of  course,  it  is  the 
first  issue  which  commands  the  highest  figure  ;  but  not 
invariably.  Mr.  Priestley's  The  Good  Companions  (1929) 
is  listed  at  £4  for  the  first,  £5  for  the  second,  and  £4  for 
the  third.  The  second  "  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
blank  space  in  line  17,  page  66/'  which  in  the  others  is 
filled  with  the  word  "  ordinary."  But  a  first  of  The 
Dynasts,  by  Hardy  (1903),  is  priced  at  £"200  ;  a  second 
(1906)  at  £30  ;  and  a  third  (1908)  at  £"io.  £300  is  the 
value  of  the  true  first,  or  "  Complete,"  issue  of  Lawrence's 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  (1926)  ;  whereas  £150  is  the 
comparatively  meagre  quotation  for  the  "  Incomplete  " 
edition.  Much  more  marked  is  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  first  and  second  issues  of  George  Moore's 
Impressions  and  Opinions  (1891).  The  former  is  worth 
£50  ;  the  latter  merely  £5-  And  the  whole  thin-  rests 
on  a  misprint  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  issue — "  Author 
of  '  A  Humorous  Wife  '  "  instead  of  "  Author  of  '  Mum- 
mer's Wife'."  W.  H.  Hudson's  Green  Mansions  (1904) 
commands  £"20  for  a  first,  and  £15  for  a  second  ;  but 
Galsworthy  is,  on  the  whole,  much  cheaper  to  buy,  and 
though  one  of  his  works,  The  Country  House.  (1907)  goes 
up  to  £8,  a  modest  12s.  6d.  is  the  worth  of  either  oi  the 


two  issues  of  the  first  edition  ol  ./  Modi  rn  ( 
Pink  Furniture,  by  A.  E.  Coppard  (1930)  is  dea  ribed  .is 
a  very  puzzling  book  for  the  collector  ■>!  Modern  First 
Editions,  and  there  are  at  least  six  variant  issues  "  ,  15 
is  the  estimate  lor  a  first  :  £3  for  a  second  and  third  : 
[os.  for  a  fourth;  and  7s  6d.  apiece  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth.  But  if  you  wish  to  know  what  makes  these  pri<  es, 
you   must  go  direct  to  Fabes  and    Foyle 

"  Men  and  Memories  :  Recollections  of  William 
Rothenstein,  1872-1900."  (Faber  &  Faber.  21s. 
net) 

Sir  William  Rothenstein,  in  pencil  and  crayon,  has 
given  us  what  is  perhaps  the  most  convincing  series  of 
portraits  of  modern  celebrities  made  by  any  artist  of 
the  time — drawings,  that  without  flattery  or  malice, 
sympathetically  reveal  his  sitters'  personalities.  In  his 
Men  and  Memories  he  shows  equal  aptitude  with  his 
pen,  bringing  before  the  reader  by  his  explicit  and  finely 
expressed  prose  a  vivid  and  life-like  picture  of  the  world 
in  which  he  has  moved  and  the  people  whom  he  has 
encountered.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances  that  flung  a  youth  like  Rothenstein, 
naturally  gifted  with  keen  powers  of  observation  and  a 
desire  to  express  what  he  saw,  from  the  somewhat  arid 
aesthetic  environment  of  nineteenth-century  Bradford 
into  the  midst  of  the  most  interesting  artistic  and  literary 
circles  of  London  and  Paris.  His  vision  was  stimulated 
by  the  novelty  of  his  surroundings  and  the  excitement 
of  mixing  with  celebrities  with  whose  fame  he  was  familiar, 
but  whose  personalities  he  knew  from  hearsay  only. 
First  came  a  year  or  more  at  the  Slade  School  under 
Legros  and  Holroyd.  Rothenstein,  staying  durum  the 
time  at  University  Hostel,  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Henry  Morley  and  other  interesting  people.  Then  came 
a  more  prolonged  course  of  study  at  Julian's  Academy 
at  Paris,  followed  by  a  decade  of  solid  work  when  Rot  hen- 
stein's  practice  as  a  portrait  draughtsman  carried  him 
into  all  kinds  of  society,  and  many  celebrities  [lit  through 
the  pages  of  his  book.  Conder,  Phil  May,  Baudelaire 
and  Forain  all  belong  to  the  Paris  period,  in  which, 
moreover,  Rothenstein  first  encountered  Whistler.  A. 
friendly  acquaintance  in  those  earlier  days,  the  famous 
artist  finally  put  an  end  to  their  intercourse,  alter  tin- 
law  case  he  had  with  Sir  William  Eden.  Rothenstein 
ventured  to  speak  to  the  baronet  on  a  matter  of  pure 
business,  and  Whistler,  seeing  the  encounter,  would  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  him,  apparently  regarding 
it  as  unpardonable  that  a  friend  ol  his  should  have  any 
relations  whatever  with  one  of  his  enemies. 

But  Sir  William  introduces  the  reader  to  too  many 
notable  people  m  art,  literature,  science  and  politii  -  i" 
permit  of  our  lingering  on  any  individual.  In  his  present 
book  he  brings  his  reminiscences  up  to  about  1000.  when 
Sargent  was  still  regarded  by  tin-  general  publii  as  ,1 
somewhat  advanced  painter.  A  more  complete  picture 
of  the  art  world  lor  the  decade  preceding  tins  lias  never 
before  been  given.  For  the  author  has  not  only  brought 
together  a  fund  <>l  interesting  anecdote,  but  In-  has  the 
gift  ol  summing  up  a  character  in  a  lew  terse  sentences  ; 
while  his  views  on  art  and  people  are  remarkably  sane 
and  unbiassed.  The  only  regrel  that  we  experience  on 
finishing  the  book  is  that  it  is  not  longer,  and  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  Sir  William  Rothenstein  will  shortly  supple- 
ment it  by  the  second  volume  of  reminiscences  which 
he  has  promised  to  us. 

"  Timperley  of  Hintlesham  :  A  Study  of  a  Suffolk 
Family,"  by  Sir  Gerald  H.  Ryan,  Bart.,  and  Lilian  J. 
Redstone.      (Methuen.     8s.   6d.   net) 

Anybody  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  Suffolk 
history,  and  has  eight-and-sixpence  left  to  spend  on 
antiquary's  pleasure,  after  Mr.  Snowden  has  done  his 
worst,  will  be  foolish  to  miss  this  book.  In  a  genealogical 
sense  it  fills  a  want,  for  hitherto  the  history  of  the  Tim- 
perleys  has  been  involved  in  confusion,  though  now  and 
again  a  painstaking  investigator  has  assembled  useful 
material  relating  to  it. 

Sir   Gerald's   own   interest  in    Hintlesham   dates   from 
1909,    when   he   purchased   the   Hall   and    Park.     In   the 
volume  under  notice,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  valuable 
collaboration  of  Miss  Lilian   J.    Redstone — the  name  of 
Redstone  being  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  accurate  research 
in  any  matter  concerning  Suffolk  archives.     Hintlesham 
Hall,  as  it  now  exists,  though  partly  of  eighteenth-centurv 
date,    incorporates   some   at   any   rate,    of  the   structure 
raised  by  Thomas  Timperley  I.,  circa  1576-80,  though  the 
connection  of  his  family  with  the  place  goes  back  a  full 
century  earlier.     John  Timperley  I.,  whose  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  North,  purchased  the  manor  in 
1454,  and  commenced  the  association  with  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk — Mowbrays   and    Howards — which   brought    the 
family  into  prominence.     John  and  his  son  were  Duke's 
men  ;    but  the  grandson,   Sir  John  Timperley  III.,  was 
advanced  so  far  as  to  marry  a  daughter  of  "  Jockey  of 
Norfolk  "  himself.       They  left  no  issue,  and  the  line  was 
continued  through  his  nephew,  William  Timperley,  who 
also  made  an  important  match,  having  to  wife  a  natural 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  3rd  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  that 
creation.     Their  son  it  was  who  rebuilt  Hintlesham,  which 
remained   in   the  possession   of  his  descendants   until   it 
was  alienated  by  Henry  Timperley  III.  in  1720.     During 
the    later   sixteenth    and    the    seventeenth    century,    the 
family    suffered    considerably    as    recusants,    stubbornly 
refusing  to   abandon   the  ancient  faith,   though,   as  fre- 
quently happened  in  such  cases,   they  continued  to  be 
buried  in  the  parish  church.     At  Hintlesham,  for  instance, 
may  still  be  seen  an  interesting  monument,  in  the  form 
of  an  incised  slab,  to  Captain  John  Timperley,  who  died 
in  1630,  and  is  represented  thereon  in  military  accoutre- 
ments of  the  period.     The  authors  describe  him  as  being 
in  "  full  armour,"  but  as  his  head  is  uncovered,  this  is 
scarcely  the  case.     Arising  out  of  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  family,  a  chapter  has  been  written  by  the  authors 
on   "  Some  Aspects  of  Recusancy,"   which  deserves  the 
attention  of  students  of  this  somewhat  involved  subject. 
Though  the  Timperleys  rightly  enjoy  the  lion's  share 
of  the  text,  both  the  earlier  and  later  history  of  Hintle- 
sham are  sufficiently  indicated.      Obviously  the  work  of 
research  has  been  extensive  and  laborious,   but,   unlike 
the  majority  of  books  of  its  class,  Timperley  oj  Hintlesham 
is  no  mere  calendar  of  documents.      Though  authorities 
are   properly  cited,   the  text  is  cast  in   narrative   form, 
affording  picturesque  glimpses  of  life  and  thought  in  an 
England  more  <  olourful  and  troublous  than  that  of  to-day. 
Several    illustrations    and    two    chart    pedigrees    of    the 


Timperleys,  illustrating  their  connection  with  the  ducal 
Howards,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  work.  Judging 
from  a  double  entry  in  the  second  of  these  pedigrees, 
the  authors  have  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
exact  generation  to  which  belonged  the  Audrey  Timperley 
who  married  Christopher  Thursby.  of  Dorewards  Hall, 
Bocking,  Essex  ;  though  a  quotation  (p.  35)  from  the 
will  of  Thomas  Timperley  I.,  who  died  in  [594,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  she  was  his  daughter.      F.G.R. 

"  Green  Leaves  :  New  Chapters  in  the  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens,"  by  John  Harrison  Stonehouse. 
(Henry  Sotheran.     Each  Is.  net) 

Parts  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.  of  this  interesting  Dickensian 
publication  deal  with  various  London  associations  of  the 
great  novelist  ;  with  his  contemplated  autobiography, 
a  fragment  for  which  was  published  in  Forster's  Life  ; 
and  with  the  Hogarth  family  into  which  Dickens  married. 

"  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,"  Vol.  18,  No.  2. 
Edited  by  Campbell  Dodgson.  (Dent  &  Sons.  5s. 
net) 

The  most  fascinating  article  of  the  issue  under  notice 
will  probably  for  many  people  be  the  last  item,  "  Self 
Portraiture  in  Etching  (Some  Living  Artists),"  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Allhusen.  It  is  always  interesting  to  study  por- 
traits of  celebrities,  to  consider  their  physiognomy  in 
relation  with  their  work  ;  and  a  self  portrait  is  perhaps 
a  greater  revelation  of  character  than  any  other.  It  not 
only  presents  a  man's  appearance,  but  how  he  conceives 
he  appears.  It  is  an  unconscious  confession.  And  with 
such  artists  as  Muirhead  Bone,  Sir  George  Clausen, 
Raymond  Ray-Jones,  Stanley  Anderson,  Leon  Under- 
wood, Harry  Morley,  W.  E.  C.  Morgan,  Max  Liebermann, 
Torsten  Schonberg,  Max  Slevogt,  Max  Svabinsky  and 
Axel  Fridell  there  is  no  dearth  of  subject  matter  in  the 
present  issue.  Other  readers  may  prefer  Mr.  Kenneth 
Sanderson's  informative  article  on  "  Engravings  after 
Allan  Ramsay,"  notable  as  aptly  illustrating  two  styles 
of  mezzotint  ;  while  "  The  Etchings  of  Ian  Strang,"  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Walker,  and  "  Augustin  de  Saint  Aubin,"  by 
Mr.  Eric  C.  Francis,  are  both  attractive  items.  The 
number  is  extensively  illustrated  and  contains  the  usual 
Quarterly  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

"  The  Technique  of  Oil  Painting,"  by  Leonard 
Richmond,  R.O.I.,  R.B.A.      (Pitman.     21s.  net) 

Mr.  Leonard  Richmond,  in  his  introduction,  claims 
that  "  the  essential  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  old  and  modern  styles  of  techniques  are  laid  bare 
to  the  eye  by  colour  representations,  many  of  which  are 
the  same  size  as  the  originals."  But  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  colour  representations  themselves  is  sufficient 
to  explain  that  the  techniques  illustrated  are  modern, 
admirable  indeed,  but  quite  modern,  and  that  the  student 
wLio  desired  to  paint  with  the  technique  of  Vermeer  or 
of  Ingres  would  have  to  depart  very  widely  indeed  from 
any  method  of  brush  or  palette-knife  work  here  shown. 
The  principles  underlying  the  right  use  of  colours  and  so 
on  will  remain  much  the  same  no  matter  what  tech- 
nique is  employed,  and  here,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Richmond's 
instruction  is  as  general  as  could  be  desired  ;  but  in  the 
illustrated  application  of  pigment  to  canvas  it  is  difficult 
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to  bring  Mr.  Richmond  into  line  with  any  painter  of 
distinction  prior  to  the  Impressionists,  though  it  would 
no  doubt  be  possible  to  indicate  foreshadowings  of  the 
modern  taste  for  "  seeing  how  it  is  done  "  in  the  work 
of  much  earlier  masters.  That  said,  it  must  also  be  said 
that  the  student  will  find  Mr.  Richmond  a  sound  and 
singularly  lucid  guide.  Even  the  wilder  sort  who  hate 
representation  and  care  only  for  patterns  and  planes  and 
cubes  and  the  rest  of  it,  will  be  able  to  achieve  their 
desire  by  following  Mr.  Richmond's  lead,  not,  of  course, 
in  composition,  but  in  the  application  of  their  pigment. 
His  method  of  instruction  is  painstaking  and  thorough, 
and  the  first  and  final  stages  of  the  same  pictures  are 
models  of  instruction  by  visual  example.  Of  the  format 
of  the  book  no  praise  could  be  too  high  ;  there  are  no 
fewer  than  forty-six  coloured  plates,  each  admirable  for 
its  verisimilitude. 

"  The  Physiology  of  Beauty,"  by  Arthur  Sewell. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lancelot  Hogben.  (Kegan 
Paul.     8s.  6d.  net) 

In  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Sewell's  ingenious  investi- 
gation of  the  physiological  mechanism  of  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation, Professor  Hogben  expresses  the  fear  that  few 
biologists  will  hear  of  the  book,  and  still  fewer  art  critics 
and  professional  philosophers  will  assimilate  its  contents  ; 
but  he  hazards  the  prediction  that  those  who  do  take 
the  trouble  to  read  it  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Sewell  is  a  writer  with  something  new  to  say  and  a 
gift  for  saying  it  in  an  engaging  and  entertaining  manner. 
That  Mr.  Sewell  has  something  new  to  say  we  shall  all 
be  agreed  ;  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  physio- 
logists and  philosophers  will  find  him  entertaining  enough, 
even  if  the  latter  have  an  unphilosophic  hankering  for  his 
head  on  a  charger.  But  art  critics,  ungrounded  in  the 
terminology  of  Behaviourism,  will  probably  find  him  a 
little  obscure,  for  he  does  not  define  his  terms  with 
sufficient  precision,  and  although  they  are  generally 
discovered  to  be  interpreted  by  the  context,  the  necessity 
for  this  interpretation  does  not  make  for  entertainment. 
Of  the  actual  interest  of  the  book  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions,  for  if  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sewell, 
and  illustrated  by  Pavlov's  experiments  with  dogs,  it 
should  be  discoverable  in  terms  of  physiology  why  we 
react  as  we  do  to  works  of  art,  whether  literary,  dramatic, 
musical,  plastic  or  pictorial,  criticism  and  connoisseurship 
would  become  scientific  and  increasingly  fruitful.  If 
"  taste  "  and  its  changes  are  due,  as  Mr.  Sewell  contends 
they  are,  to  specific  physiological  causes,  those  causes 
should  be  discoverable  by  observation  and  experiment. 
Mr.  Sewell  is  particularly  entertaining  when  he  comes 
to  the  actual  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  problem.  He 
recognises,  of  course,  that  this  problem  is  complicated 
by  issues  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  aesthetics, 
and  that  our  judgments  are  swayed  by  all  manner  of 
stimuli,  apart  from  the  actual  stimuli  of  the  work  we 
are  judging  ;  but  he  holds,  nevertheless,  that  if  we  knew 
all  the  facts,  we  could  make  infallible  predictions  on  a 
consideration  of  what  is  public  (observable  by  us  all)  in 
aesthetic  situations,  and  that  if  we  could  control  the 
conditions  we  could  get  to  know  as  much  about  the 
phenomenon  of  "  inhibition  "  in  aesthetic  situations  as 
Pavlov  discovered  in  his  experiments  on  the  dog. 


"  Homespun  Handicrafts,"  by  Ella  Shannon  Bowles. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     15s.  net) 

Colonial  America  and  the  early  days  of  the  Union, 
when  in  many  parts  the  people  still  led  a  pioneer  exist- 
ence, afforded  great  scope  for  home  industries  ;  and 
there  seems  hardly  anything  that  the  women  of  that 
time  could  not  put  their  hand  to.  The  form  of  their 
labours  is  fascinating  to  a  very  wide  public,  who  will 
appreciate  the  many  aspects  of  women's  work  dealt  with 
in  the  present  volume.  Basket-making,  spinning,  wool- 
winding,  weaving,  knitting,  dressmaking,  samplers,  em- 
broidery, quilts,  fancy  handicrafts,  rugs,  netting,  lace, 
and  candle-making  :  each  provides  a  theme  for  a  chapter  ; 
each  is  a  subject  whose  implements  and  products  intrigue 
the  collector  and  reveal  a  fresh  page  of  history  to  the 
antiquarian.  The  author  is  commendablv  trying  to 
interest  a  very  wide  public  in  their  heritage  of  heirlooms 
— a  heritage  composed  of  objects  lacking  in  neither 
charm  nor  beauty — and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  surprising 
that  at  times  she  becomes  somewhat  superficial  in  her 
narrative,  which  is  always  couched  in  a  popular  style. 
But  though  the  connoisseur  may  discover  little  fresh 
information  in  her  pages,  the  ordinary  reader  will  find 
much  to  interest  him,  particularly  concerning  purely 
American  things — the  home  life  of  the  period,  costume 
and  its  making,  quilting  and  so  on — interspersed  with 
numerous  anecdotes  and  personal  reflections.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated,  the  chapters  dealing  with  embroidery, 
rugs,  samplers  and  costume  being  fortunate  in  the  speci- 
mens selected  for  reproduction. 

"  Himalayan  Art,"  by  J.  P.  French,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Laurence  Binyon.  (Humphrey  Milford, 
Oxford  LTniversity  Press.     25s.  net) 

Himalayan  Art,  if  taken  to  include  the  products  of 
all  those  territories  that  have  contact  with  this  vasi 
mountain  range,  would  require  a  volume  giving  the  whole 
history  of  art  in  Asia,  as  the  author  of  the  present  book 
himself  admits.  He  uses  the  title  rather  because  the 
Himalayas,  towering  above  mountain  valleys,  where  the 
artists  dwelt,  became  the  inspiration  of  much  that  was 
distinctive  in  their  style.  Mr.  French  is  dealing  with 
that  beautiful  and  little  studied  branch  of  Rajput  or 
Pahari  painting  known  as  the  Kangra  School  and  its 
offshoots.  He  shows  how  the  indigenous  art  oi  tin- 
valley,  deriving  from  fresco  painting,  was  stirred  In- 
contact  with  artists  of  the  Mughal  School,  dispersed  from 
Delhi  by  the  Mohammedan  objection  to  portraiture  that 
was  revived  during  and  after  the  reign  oi  A.urangzeb  ; 
and  how  ,  taking  new  life  from  the  contact,  there  blossomed 
into  flower  an  original  and  delightful  exposition  oi  line. 
colour  and  composition  devoted  very  largely  to  religious 
subjects.  This  artistic  revival,  lie  traces  from  its  lust 
stirring  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  its  present  senile 
state;  dealing  also  with  similar  revivals  in  Mandi, 
Garhwal,  Tehri,  Basohli,  Guler  and  Chamba  which  arose 
from  similar  conditions,  and,  while  having  much  in 
common  with  the  Kangra  School,  ye1  kepi  their  individual 
characteristics,  producing  sound  work  but  never  bran 
scending  the  provincial.  In  Kulu,  Mr.  French  draws 
attention  to  a  school  not  previously  recorded,  and  in  all 
cases  he  stresses  the  connection  oi  these  drawings  with 
fresco,  quoting  in  some  instances  contemporary   fresco 
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work,  the  painting  of  which  to  this  clay  lias  not  quite 
died  out  in  these  states.  <  )n  those  points  Mr.  French  is 
making  definite  and  valuable  contributions  to  a  subject 
which  has  received  little  study,  but  his  book  will  also 
appeal  as  an  account  of  travel,  for  he  records  the  details 
of  his  journeys,  together  with  local  conditions,  and  quota- 
tions from  local  legends  and  superstitions.  In  fact,  he 
makes  the  artists'  environment  stand  out  even  more 
clearly  than  their  work  :  a  method  which,  while  helpful 
to  an  understanding  of  their  genius,  rather  hinders  the 
use  of  his  book  as  a  work  of  reference,  as  there  is  no  index. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  his  chapter  headings, 
such  as  "  Spring,"  "  Summer,"  "  Autumn,"  "  Winter," 
have  been  selected  for  their  allegorical  significance.  The 
twenty-three  half-tones  with  which  the  book  is  illustrated 
have  been  chosen  with  discretion  and  are  representative 
of  the  various  phases  of  work  discussed  in  the  text.  The 
frontispiece,  in  colour,  shows  an  early  eighteenth-century 
Kangra  valley  study  for  a  fresco,  half  being  treated  in 
the  archaic  manner,  and  the  other  half  in  the  later  and 
more  famous  style. — B.B. 

"  Propos  sur  l'Art  Egyptien,"  by  Jean  Capart. 
(Vromant  &  Co.,  Brussels.     20  belgas) 

This  book  is,  in  the  main,  a  French  translation  of  the 
lectures  which  the  author  gave  in  America  in  the  winter 
of  1924-25,  which  were  published  by  the  North  Carolina 
University  Press  in  1927.  Readers  will  be  prepared  for 
the  presentation  of  the  fascinating  subject  of  Egyptian 
art  in  the  most  alluring  way,  for  there  is  no  more  attractive 
writer  than  Professor  Capart.  The  general  public  is  a 
little  apt  to  consider  the  productions  of  the  Egyptian 
genius  as  the  work  of  barbarians,  that  the  types  they 
originated  are  sterile  and  vary  little  through  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  and  that  they  are  chiefly  of  interest 
for  their  great  age  and  the  romantic  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  discovered.  For  this  Egyptologists 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  :  few  of  them,  in  spite 
of  their  great  learning,  have  been  able  to  separate  the 
good  works  from  the  bad  among  the  great  mass  of 
material  which  their  energies  have  discovered. 

The  author  sets  out  to  describe  objects — such  as  the 
world-famed  head  of  Que?n  Nefertiti  ;  and  the  glorious 
torso  of  a  daughter  of  Amenophis  IV.  in  the  collections 
of  University  College — which  are  undoubted  masterpieces, 
and  he  thus  sets  a  standard  of  artistic  judgment  which 
he  maintains  throughout  the  whole  book.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter  on  the  problem  of  Egyptian  aesthetics  he  traces 
the  development  of  hieroglyphs,  which  had  become  fixed 
by  the  first  dynasty,  and  suggests  that  if  documents  on 
the  origins  of  Egyptian  art  are  ever  discovered,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  lead  back  thousands  of  years  to  the  magical 
cave  paintings  of  the  palaeolithic  period  from  which  all 
art  may  have  arisen.  The  state  of  luxury  to  which 
Egyptian  civilisation  had  risen  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
is  revealed  in  a  section  devoted  to  the  great  temples  of 
Thebes,  and  he  likens  the  feelings  of  the  tourist  before 
the  temple  of  Amun  at  Karnak  to  those  of  Gulliver  before 
the  temple  of  Lorbrulgrug.  One  of  the  most  intriguing 
1  hapters  is  that  dealing  with  the  history  of  excavation 
from  the  days  when,  in  1850,  Mariette  discovered  the 
["enroll  oi  Serapis  at  Memphis  until  Howard  Carter's 
invaluable   work   in    the    tomb    ol    Tutankhamen    in    the 


Valley  of  the  Kings,  and  the  author  pays  a  generous 
tribute  to  the  labours  ol  Sir  Flinders  ivtrie  over  a  period 
of  half  a  century.  The  book  is  very  fully  illustrated  and 
is  an  important  addition  to  the  series  published  by  the 
Fondation  Egyptologique  Koine  Elisabeth, 

"  The  British  Museum  Quarterly,"  Vol.  V.,  No.  4. 
(From  the  Museum.     2s.  net  ;    post  free,  2s.  3d.) 

Though  this  issue  may  lack  those  spectacular  features 
that  have  distinguished  some  of  the  recent  numbers,  its 
contents,  in  compensation,  comprise  objects  of  more  than 
average  interest,  both  rare  and  beautiful.  First  are  some 
unusual  German  woodcuts;  five  from  the  Swiss  Abbey 
of  St.  Gallen — A  Man  of  Sorrows — the  finest — serving 
as  frontispiece,  and  some  by  Diirer.  Then  there  is  the 
Winchester  Bowl,  the  most  complete  example  of  this 
form  of  probably  Celtic  metalwork  in  England,  together 
with  some  Minoan  and  Geometric  sealstones,  a  sword  from 
Olympus,  a  late  Attic  vase  in  red  figure  having  some 
affinity  with  those  from  Kertch,  and  three  Volterra  urns 
of  unique  design.  Also,  there  are  a  life-size  portrait  head 
— Egyptian  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  ;  some  Turistan 
bronzes,  the  first  acquired  from  that  province  of  Persia  ; 
a  dated  Fukien  figure — a  helpful  landmark  in  a  transi- 
tional and  indifferently  charted  period  ;  and  some  early 
Maya  pottery  and  sculpture,  including  the  famous  Nebaj 
vase.  W'hile  the  Hilton  bequest  of  Jades  and  Chrono- 
grams, a  new  Chartulary  of  the  Cathedral  Priory  of  Ely, 
dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  two 
twelfth-century  charters  relating  to  St.  Pancras,  some 
letters  of  Thomas  Knyvett,  of  Ashwellthorpe,  and  of  Jane 
Austen,  Saxton's  Map  of  England,  1583,  and  some  early 
printed  books  should  be  noted.  The  number  closes  with 
a  reference  to  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon's  retirement  from  the 
Directorship,  and  a  list  of  appointments  ;  and  the  title- 
pages  for  Vol.  V.  are  interleaved. 

"A  Picture  Book  in  Colour,"  I.  and  II.  (Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.     Each  Is.  net,  post  free  Is.  Id.) 

This  new  series  of  handbooks  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
those  visitors  who  desire  to  take  away  from  the  Museum 
some  souvenir  rather  more  comprehensive  than  a  packet 
of  postcards,  and  rather  less  expensive  than  a  complete 
set.  Such  a  want  is  admirably  filled  by  these  little 
booklets.  Each  contains  twenty  colour  plates  of  subjects 
chosen  from  all  departments  of  the  Museum  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  They  are  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
general  public  rather  than  to  the  student  of  any  special 
section,  and  their  varied  contents  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
treasures,  some  not  too  well  known  to  the  masses,  which 
are  to  be  found  by  explorers  of  the  labyrinth  at  South 
Kensington. 

"  Match  Making,"  by  E.  P.  Leigh-Bennett.    (Bryant 

and  May) 

Though  actually  an  advertisement  for  a  famous  brand 
of  matches,  this  brochure  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  modern  forms  of  publicity.  Rendered 
with  considerable  imagination  and  feeling  lor  design,  the 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  Francis  Bruguiere, 
who  is  well  known  to  all  interested  in  the  higher  mani- 
festations ol  the  still  and  moving  camera  ;  while  Paul 
Nash    has  designed    the   pictorial    wrapper. 
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HORTOLANA,   MOTHER  OF  ST.   CLARA,    IN    PRAYER 
PANEL  FROM  AN   ALTAR   OF   ST.   CLARA 
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Our  Plates 

Which  Duke  of  Cleves  is  depicted  in  a  noble  portrait 
by  Memling,  in  the  National  Gallery,  or  whether  he  is  a 
Duke  of  Cleves  at  all,  is  a  problem  still  awaiting  solution. 
Practically  all  that  is  known  about  the  matter  is  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  in  an  article  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  our  frontispiece.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that 
the  grave  and  dignified  youth  portrayed  by  Memling  was 
not  the  father  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  "  Flanders  Mare," 
as  she  was  rudely  termed  by  her  husband,  Bluff  Kinur  Hal. 
whose  famous  harness,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  is  illus- 
trated in  another  plate.  This  accompanies  the  paper  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Mann,  of  the  Wallace  Collection,  which  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  work  of 
the  Greenwich  School  of  Armourers.  Similarly,  the 
fourteenth-century  picture  of  the  expectant  mother  of 
St.  Clara,  illustrates  Dr.  K.  Lorenz's  account  of  the 
exhibition  of  mediaeval  Nuremberg  painting  which  remains 
on  view  in  that  ancient  city  until  the  end  of  August. 

Last  month,  we  reproduced  a  number  of  portrait- 
drawings  by  John  Downman,  and  it  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  compare  Downman's  work  with  the  tinted 
crayon  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  which  appears  in  the  present 
issue.  The  latter,  which  came  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  by  the  R.  H.  Stephenson  Bequest,  is  signed  and 
dated  "  N.  Hudson,  1782."  Apart  from  the  inscription, 
nothing  is  known  about  this  artist,  who,  if  not  actually 
an  imitator  or  copyist  of  Downman,  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  fairlv  strongly  by  him.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  marked  differences  between  the  methods 
of  Downman  and  Hudson,  who,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  master  of  Rey- 
nolds. 

Both  the  remaining  plates  are  reproduced  from  originals 
in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight. 

In  the  general  admiration  of  his  topographical  and  other 
views,  R.  P.  Bonington's  genre  compositions  scarcely 
receive  their  due  attention.  P5ut  they  were  often  handled 
with  considerable  power  and  verve,  as  witness  On  the 
Balcony,  a  dashing  little  study  of  Venetian  life  in  the 
sixteenth  centurv.  This  drawing,  which  measures  7!  111 
by  5^  in.,  was  formerly  in  the  J.  P.  Heseltine  colle<  tion 
and  made  an  appearance  at  Sotheby's  in  1920.  Its  vivid 
colour  scheme  finds  a  foil  in  the  interesting  Self  Portrait, 


by  William  Henry  Hunt,  15^  in.  by  ii|  in.,  which  was 
exhibited  at  Paris  in  1855,  and  was  in  the  Huth  sale 
forty  years  later.  As  a  portrait,  this  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  not  looking  like  one.  When  painting  their  own 
likenesses,  most  artists  are  apt  to  dignify  themselves  : 
but  in  the  work  under  discussion  Hunt  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,  depicting  himself  in  a  kindly,  rural  guise  which  is 
irresistibly  attractive.  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  the 
careful,  miniaturistic  style  of  handling  that  is  most 
usually  associated  with  Hunt,  for,  in  it-  freedom  of  touch, 
the  water-colour  comes  nearer  to  the  same  artist's  portrait 
of  James  Holland,  the  painter,  an  illustration  of  which, 
from  the  original  at  South  Kensington,  was  _;iven  in 
The  Connoisseur   (June,    1926). 

British  Empire  Society  of  Artists 

For  its  third  exhibition,  the  British  Empire  Society 
of  Artists  (which  has  thus  varied  its  title  from  the  British 
Empire  Academy)  relied  for  the  most  part  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  artists  actually  residing  in  Britain,  though 
a  small  contingent  of  drawings  stood  for  the  contemporary 
output  of  India.  There  were  cogent  reasons  tor  the 
adoption  of  this  course,  but  in  any  case  it  would  have 
been  desirable  in  a  year  when  many  well-known  British 
artists  have  not  been  represented  at  Burlington  House, 
and  thus  are  dependent  on  other  means  of  displaying 
their  work.  Here  it  must  I"'  stated  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  by  the  organisers  to  form  a  Salon  dt  $  Refust  s, 
the  idea  of  which  is  seldom  popular  in  England  :  but  the 
fact  that  the  exhibition  was  a  good  one  was  at  least  due 
in  part  to  the  presence  oi  paintings  l>v  artist-  whose 
names  do  not  appear  In  the  current    Academy  catalogue 

Exceptions,  of  course,  were  in  evidence,  among  them 
being  the  contribution  l>v  Mr  A  J  Munnings,  whose 
Winter  at  Flatford  was  a  restrained  and  well-realised 
snowscape,  unusually  pleasing  in  colour  Hen  Mi 
Munnings  had  shown  us  the  silence  oi  winter  on  land  . 
but  it  was  the  silence  and  mystery  oi  night  on  the  sea 
that  enveloped  the  tall  ship  m  Moonlit,  bj  Mi  Charles 
Good  composition  was  the  secret  oi  much  ol  its 
charm,  and  good  composition  also  was  the  keynote  oi 
the  same  artist's  Mm  l  01  a  sea  fight  in  the 

old  style,  there  was  Attacking  th  Ship, 
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\V.    SOMERSET    MAUGHAM 
BY    JO    DAVIDSON 


BRONZE 
AT    KNOEDLER'S 


an  able  and  spirited  painting  by  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Gribble, 
revealing  considerable  technical  knowledge  in  addition 
to  its  technical  skill. 

Mr.  Fred  Roe's  knowledge  of  early  oak  found  play  in 
The  Muniment  Room,  a  strongly  handled  work  showing 
an  aged  verger  extracting  ancient  documents  from  a 
thirteenth-century  coffer  with  a  brightly  painted  lid. 
Effective,  well-considered,  colour,  also,  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Walter  Bayes'  Little  Boats  at  Toulon  and  Scuolo  di 
San  Marco  ;  and,  at  a  distance,  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Wol- 
mark's  Peonies ;  while  an  acceptable  piece  of  impres- 
sionism was  Mr.  Francis  E.  Hodge's  Bradford  :  On  the 
Sands,  Paris  Plage,  with  its  clever  suggestion  of  the 
appearance  of  limbs  half  buried  in  sand.  Among  other 
oils  may  be  mentioned  My  Studio,  dashingly  stated  by 
Mr.  H.  Septimus  Power  ;  The  Rosinback,  a  deft  and 
convincing  sketch  of  a  scene  in  a  circus,  by  Miss  Lucy 
Kemp-Welch  ;  Spring  Morning,  a  true  impression  of  a 
typical  English  lane,  by  Mr.  Algernon  Talmage  ;  flower 
pieces  by  Miss  A.  Constance  Richardson,  Miss  Mary  Beard 
and  Miss  Elsie  M.  Robson  ;  and  works  by  Mr.  Francis 
Dodd  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Lawrancc.  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's 
Penelope  had  been  previously  exhibited,  and  gave  the 
impression  of  having  darkened   a  little. 

Drawings  and  water-colours  included  examples  by  Mr. 
Russell  Flint,  Mr.  Fyzee-Rahamin,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Emanuel, 
and  Mr.  George  Ryder.  But  the  best  of  them  all  was  one 
by  Mr.  Oswald  Garside,  Autumn's  Hollow  Sigh  in  the 
Sen  Wood,  poetic  in  feeling,  mellow  and  mysterious  in 
realisation.  Mr  Garside's  peculiarly  personal  method  of 
mottling  his  colour  told  to  great  advantage  in  this  beauti- 
ful drawing,  conveying  that  tonal  vibration  which  is  pari 


of  the  secret  of  .1  crepuscular  effect,  Here  was  the 
bew  itching  sadness  of  Nature  ;  for  the  1  desolation  l>v  Man, 
one  had  merely  to  turn  to  the  paper-strewn  Morning 
aftei  the  Derby,  as  Mr.  Knighton  Hammond  had  cleverly 
shown   it. 

Sculpture  was  scanty  and  dull,  with  only  some  pottery 
groups  by  Mr.  S.  Nicholson  Babb  to  make  it  worth 
while.  But  these  in  themselves  were  admirable  things 
— The  Enchanted  Lake  and  The  Wine  God's  Festival, 
strongly  modelled  and  gracefully  arranged.  Some 
affinity  may  be  traced  between  Mr.  Babb's  pottery  and 
Mr.  Russell  Flint's  paint,  but  this  is  because  they  both 
seek  inspiration  in  classical  motives,  understanding  the 
art  of  contemporary  design,  and  finding  expression  in 
a  competent  style  of  technique. 

Men  of  Letters 

Knoedler's  Gallery  (15,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 
W.i)  had  something  of  the  air  of  a  Hall  of  Fame,  when 
Mr.  Jo  Davidson  held  his  exhibition  there  recently  of 
busts  of  contemporary  men  of  letters.  Though  himself 
an  American,  Mr.  Davidson  had  drawn  most  of  his  sub- 
jects from  the  ranks  of  British  authors,  and,  in  view 
of  its  interest,  one  could  but  wish  that  this  series  of 
plastic  portraits  might  be  shown  permanently  in  some 
public  centre  or  literary  institution.  Ranging  in  date 
from  191 2  to  the  present  year  of  grace,  the  busts,  most 
of  which  were  in  bronze,  revealed  in  one  or  two  instances 
the  influence  of  Rodin  ;  but  the  majority  were  purely 
individual  in  expression,  and  in  no  case  could  it  be  said 
that  the  artist  had  adopted  any  hints  which  he  had  not 
made  his  own.  Combining  shrewd  observation,  and  an 
excellent  power  of  characterisation,  with  a  method  which 
never  ceased  to  be  properly  sculptural,  Mr.  Davidson 
contrived  to  give  us  almost  speaking  likenesses  of  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  H.  G.  Wells,  Edgar  Wallace,  and 
II".  Somerset  Maugham.  Other  considerations  apart,  the 
heads  of  Hugh  Walpole  and  Aldous  Huxley  were  interesting 
for  the  way  in  which  the  modeller  had  suggested  the 
presence  of  spectacles  without  employing  wire,  or  obscur- 
ing the  formation  of  the  eyes.  Both  Havelock  Ellis 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence  had  been  realised  with  marked 
sympathv  and  skill  ;  while  the  bearded  heads  of  Sit 
Rabindranath  Tagore  and  Anatole  France  afforded  scope 
for  a  Rodinesque  treatment  ;  and  a  very  careful  observa- 
tion of  facial  planes  distinguished  the  marble  portrait 
of  Andre  Gide.  Admittedly  a  "  memory  sketch,"  the 
Rudyatd  Kipling  was  far  less  fortunate,  but  if  it  must 
be  termed  a  failure  it  was  practically  the  only  one  in 
the  display.  Many  of  the  items  were  rendered  doubly 
interesting  bv  the  fact  that  the  subject's  autograph  had 
been  cast  in  bronze  and  set  in  the  pedestal,  or  inscribed 
on  some  part  of  the  bust  while  it  was  still  wet.  Praise 
is  due,  also,  to  the  way  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
arranged.  A  row  of  heads  on  stands  of  equal  height 
does  not  offer  much  opportunity  lor  showmanship,  but 
by  slightly  varying  the  spacing  of  the  individual  items, 
and  cunningly  grouping  the  alignment  of  their  pedestals, 
the  problem  of  monotonous  presentation  had  been 
successfully  overcome.  Sonic  original  manuscripts  by 
Galsworthy,  Wells,  and  other  authors  were  lent  by 
Mr.  Gabriel  Wells  to  enhance  the  literary  "  atmosphere." 
— F.G.K. 
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Chinese  Art  at  Bluett's 

Messrs.  Bluett  &  Sons,  of  48,  Davies  Street,  London, 
W.i,  have  held  another  of  their  small  exhibitions,  to 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  look  forward  as  high-water 
marks  of  quality.  Without  in  any  way  aspiring  to 
show  a  collection  only  of  masterpieces,  it  is  always  safe 
to  say  that  Messrs.  Bluett  may  be  relied  on  to  bring 
together  a  group  which  will  be  certainly  outstanding  in 
quality,  will  always  contain  a  number  of  pieces  of  unusual 
interest,  and  at  least  one  or  two  objects  of  the  front  rank. 
It  is  a  policy  which  cannot  be  over-praised  ;  for  these 
small  exhibitions  please  every  taste.  The  focus  of  the 
latest  one  was  the  wooden  figure  of  a  Lohan  in  the 
attitude  of  kingly  repose.  This  superb  statue,  in  contrast 
to  the  majority  of  Chinese  Buddhist  sculptures,  is  start- 
lingly  naturalistic,  and  the  human  rather  than  the  divine 
aspect  is  strongly  emphasised.  One  is  tempted  to  imagine 
that  the  artist,  perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  a  patron, 
chose  his  Maecenas  as  his  model.  Certainly  the  clear-cut 
features  and  the  expressive  eyes  are  aeons  removed  from 
the  pottery  Lohan  in  the  British  Museum,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  this  figure  is  probably  to  be  dated 
rather  late.  The  catalogue  itself  wisely  confines  its 
description  to  the  Sung  or  Ming  periods,  an  attribution 
sufficiently  vague  to  commend  itself.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  figure  belongs  to  the  Ming  and  even  to  the  late 
Ming  period,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  splendid 
qualities  of  the  figure  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  by  the  generous  sacrifice  of  the  original 
purchaser,  the  statue  is  to  find  a  home  in  the  national 
collections  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

An  interesting  group  of  Limestone  heads  from  sites  in 
Afghanistan  belong  to  a  group  only  recently  come  under 
observation,  a  group  which  bears  curious  affinities  to 
early  Gothic  sculptures  of  the  style  of  the  cathedrals 
of  the  Ile-de-France.  These  little  heads  are  admirable 
demonstrations  of  the  similarity  that  so  often  prevails 
among  ideals  of  different  creeds,  and  also  of  the  coincidence 
of  technical  realisations,  which  frequently  seem  to  cloak 
fundamentals  of  style.  An  admirable  table-screen, 
with  a  figure  in  biscuit  against  an  aubergine  ground,  is 
an  exceptionally  vital  piece  of  decoration  of  the  Ming  period. 

Screens  and  Lacquer 

Every  now  and  again,  the  perennial  interest  in 
Oriental  screens  effervesces  in  a  series  of  exhibitions  of 
these  colourful  furnishings  of  the  Far  East.  At  the 
galleries  of  Wm.  B.  Paterson  (22,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London),  recently,  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  old 
Japanese  painted  examples  gave  some  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  art  through  about  three  centuries  of  its  history. 
Earliest  in  point  of  date  were  a  pair  of  sixteenth-century 
screens  attributed  to  Kano  Eitoku,  noteworthy  for  their 
mellow  colour  schemes  in  which  deep  blue  and  green  and 
dull  gold  predominated.  In  these,  the  design  of  rolling 
clouds  and  chrysanthemums  growing  beside  a  pool  was 
boldly  massed  ;  but  in  later  examples,  such  as  an  admir- 
ably rendered  seventeenth-century  flower  piece,  attributed 
to  Sotatsu,  and  representing  a  profusion  of  summer 
•chrysanthemums  in  various  colours,  the  artist's  ability 
to  handle  a  quantity  of  minute  and  delicate  detail, 
without  any  suggestion  of  laboriousness,  was  very  pleas- 
ingly shown.     Other  seventeenth-century  screens  included 


one  painted  with  a  party  of  court  officials  playing  a  ball 
game  in  a  garden:  while  the  two  succeeding  centuries 
were  agreeably,  if  more  sparingly,  represented  by  attrac- 
tive items.  In  all  of  these,  the  simple  Mowing  designs 
and  soft  colouring  placed  them  in  that  <  las-,  of  do  oration 
which,  however  satisfying  in  itself,  always  adheres  t,,  its 
proper  function  as  a  background.  That  tins  was  the 
case  was  proved  by  the  almost  gem-like  effect  oi  some 
small  pieces  of  lacquer  which  were  also  exhibited  in  the 
gallery,  their  minute  ornament  being  rendered  doubly 
precious  by  the  screens  which  lined  the   walls. 

Lacquer  work  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  form  oi  single 
screens,  and  other  decorations,  formed  the  subject  of 
an  exhibition  at  the  Curtis  Moffat  Gallery  (4,  Fitzroy 
Square,  London),  which,  however,  was  confined  to 
examples  by  modern  Japanese  masters  of  the  craft. 
Practically  all  of  these  pieces  attained  a  very  high  level 
of  technical  skill  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some  of  them 
showed  an  almost  machine-like  precision  of  treatment. 
Among  the  most  attractive  items  were  the  circular  panels 
of  Carp,  by  Shunkwa  :  dull  golden  fish  swimming  lithely 
in  Cimmerian  waters  just  faintly  flecked  with  motes  of 
gold.  Mansui's  Rising  Sun,  glowing  red  in  a  j^old 
spattered  black  sky,  and  slashed  across  with  dull  golden 
clouds  ;  the  same  artist's  Clerry -Blossom  in  tin  Moonlight, 
with  its  dimmed  silver  disc  behind  the  tree  branch  ; 
Hiromitsu's  Gold  Fish  ;  and  Ritsuzan's  Sun  Rising  over 
Wave  screen  were  other  specially  attractive  examples. 
Seisho's  panel  Spring  Evening,  showing  a  fishing  village, 
in  Japan,  was  interesting  as  an  essay  in  a  realistic  vein,  and 
was  not  altogether  unlike  an  oil  painting  in  its  handling. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  pictorialism  of  this 
kind  is  suited  to  a  medium  like  lacquer.  Incidentally  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  a  Japanese  had  "  composed  " 
the  catalogue  of  this  Japanese  exhibition,  and  that  the 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador.  One  says  "  composed  "  advisedly,  because 
Mr.  Gonnoske  Komai  could  not  bring  himself  to  banish 
poetry  from  his  comments  on  the  lovely  things  before  him. 

Japan,  however,  has  not  the  sole  monopoly  ol  decora- 
tive screens,  as  everybody  knows,  and,  while  on  the  sub- 
ject, one  may  as  well  mention  a  striking  modern  example 
which  has  been  recently  produced  in  London.  This  six- 
fold screen,  which  was  exhibited  by  Captain  I.  J. 
Wickes  (16,  Gloucester  Road,  Kensington),  has  been 
painted  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wickes,  the  bold  design  being 
a  skilful  adaptation  of  Mr.  Edmund  Dulac's  will-known 
drawing,  A  Sop  to  Cerberus.  Though  displayed  in  a 
gallery  devoted  to  antiques,  this  striking  decoration 
harmonised  admirably  with  its  surroundings,  and  sug- 
gested that  more  contemporary  British  artists  might 
turn  their  attention  to  this  rlass  ol  work  than  is  at  present 
the  case. 

Chinese  Art  at  "  Chetelstune  " 

The  Viscountess  Scarsdai  e's  gallery,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  "  Cln'telst line."  at  79,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenoi 

Square,     London.     W.I,     has    been     the    scene    oi     a     vet\ 

attractive  exhibition  of  Chinese  ceramics,  hardstone  and 
othei  carvings.  Ranging  from  the  Sung  dynasty  on 
wards,  thi'  i  era niics  comprised  carefullj  scire  led  examples 
oi  various  periods,  and  included  a  good  arra)  oi  early 
glazes,     Among  later  pieces,  a  fine  and  shapely  K'ang-hsi 
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sang  de  bceuf  vase,  with  a  light-coloured  neck,  of  un- 
mistakable quality  was  specially  memorable  ;  while  some 
attractive  pieces  of  famille  verte  of  the  same  period  were 
also  noticeable.  To  the  lengthy  reign  <>t  Ch'ien  Lung 
belonged  a  particularly  attractive  celadon  jade  bowl. 
mounted  on  a  delicately  carved  stand  of  green-tinted 
ivory  ;  and  a  choice  little  lapis  lazuli  bowl,  ol  excellent 
colour,  with  dragon  handles.  A  Ming  ivory  carving  of 
Chang  Hwon  displayed  both  delicate  and  spirited  treat- 
ment on  a  miniature  scale  ;  but  the  exhibition  embodied 
so  many  attractive  and  interesting  items  that  further 
description  of  it  cannot  be  attempted  in  the  limited  space 
at  disposal. 

Winter  in  Summer 

In  selecting  a  single  village  as  the  theme  for  more 
than  twentv  pictures,  Mr.  William  S.  Horton  has  been 
able  to  explore  many  different  aspects  of  its  beauty  and 
to  analvse  the  secret  of  its  charm.  Gstaad,  "  the  village 
in  the  valley,"  has  been  painted  by  him  from  dawn  to 
sunset,  in  the  flurry  of  falling  snow,  and  the  spluttering 
fireworks  of  the  skaters'  carnival.  All  these  works,  with 
a  few  of  other  subjects,  have  been  exhibited  together 
at  the  Gieves  Gallery  (22,  Old  Bond  Street,  London), 
and  in  the  heat  of  summer  must  have  sent  many  visitors 
away  with  pleasant  recollections  of  their  w-inter  sports. 
Among  the  best  of  the  items  were  the  well-realised 
impression  of  The  Silence  of  Daybreak,  and  that  of  Black- 
birds and  Falling  Snow,  with  its  clever  suggestion  of 
birds  struggling  against  adverse  atmospheric  conditions. 
Clair-de-lune ,  Village  Lights  and  Snowdrift,  and  the 
pastel,  Chateau  de  Chatelard,  Montreux,  were  a  few  other 
of  the  outstanding  works  in  the  exhibition,  all  of  which 
were  rendered  in   a   more  or  less  impressionistic   vein. 

Antiques  and  the  Slump 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — If  the  present  depression  of  trade  which  afflicts 
the  whole  world  continues  for  another  year,  dealers  in 
antique  furniture  and  works  of  art  may  be  faced  with 
a  severe  pecuniary  loss.  The  evil  calls  for  some  remedy 
more  potent  than  the  mere  flux  of  time.  The  question 
was  asked  me  by  the  head  of  an  important  firm  :  Could 
not  a  solution  be  found  by  combined  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Trade  itself  ?  I  think  that  it  could,  though, 
beyond  arranging  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  signs  of 
improvement  in  trade,  not  much  could  be  done  at  present. 
In  my  opinion  the  Trade  as  a  whole  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently active  in  the  art  of  alluring  customers,  for  un- 
doubtedly it  suffers  quite  as  much  by  public  inattention 
to  the  value  of  art  as  by  national  poverty.  Even  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  clients  of  dealers  in  antiques 
would  practically  save  the  situation. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  widely  circulated  financial 
addresses  of  the  chairmen  of  banks  and  companies  to 
know  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  money  in  England  and 
plentv  of  apathy  worth  waking  up,  since  it  is  that  of 
potential  buyers.  That  there  is  ignorance  worth  in- 
structing for  the  same  reason  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
scores  of  panelled  rooms  of  the  William  and  Mary  period 
have  been  copied  for  new  banks  when  originals  could  have 
I.'  'ii  pioi  ured  for  less  ex  pens  ■       Mi  it  ,  the  need  ol  .1   market 


being  imperious,  the  very  objects  which  could  confer  on 
our  magnates'  boardrooms  the  dignity  ol  the  historic 
past  leave  the  nation  which  is  too  apathetic  to  appreciate 
them,    and    go    to    America 

Apathy,  then,  not  mere  lack  ol  money,  is  the  cans-  <>i 
the  public  failure  to  reward  by  adequate  <  ustom  the  trade 
which  more  than  any  other  fosters  reverence  foi  the 
artistic  relics  of  old  England.  Such  apathy  is  i.n  less 
prevalent  in  France  than  here,  and  m  the  past  Maris  has 
not  relied  so  much  as  London  on  the  purchasing  powers 
of  America.  To  emphasise  the  artistic  difference  between 
the  mentalities  of  the  two  cities,  let  me  remind  you  that 
London  has  a  population  of  over  eight  million  perhaps 
more  than  double  the  population  of  Maris.  If  I  may 
trust  the  Buff  Book,  less  than  five  hundred  men  in 
London  deal  in  antiques.  In  Maris,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  3,200  antiquaircs  or  individuals 
who  engage  in  the  sale  of  works  of  art.  The  comparison 
is  so  odious  that  one  is  tempted  to  imagine  that  t In- 
former figure  lacks  a  cipher  ;  but  imagination  can  be  put 
to  a  more  profitable  use.  In  fact,  the  number  of  anti- 
quarian dealers  in  London  who  work  on  a  large  scale  is 
well  under  twenty,  but  enough,  I  think,  to  direct  an 
effective  effort  to  improve  trade. 

I  believe  that  an  exhibition  opened  on  a  fixed  day  every 
year  and  properly  guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  inferior 
works  of  art  and  fakes  would  be  very  useful  both  in 
effecting  sales  of  the  objects  exhibited  and  in  educating 
the  public.  The  public  likes  exhibitions.  Last  year  an 
immense  number  of  people  passed  through  the  turnstiles 
of  Burlington  House  to  see  the  exhibition  of  Italian  art. 
During  the  last  few  years  exhibitions  have  been  held  of 
furniture,  needlework,  painting,  silver,  etc.,  but  they  have 
not  been  the  speculations  of  the  dealers  in  antiques.  In 
view  of  the  favourable  response  made  to  the  last  exhibition 
held  by  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries,  I  cannot  understand  why  it  was  not 
made  an  annual  affair.  My  disapproval  of  this  inertia 
is  met  by  the  question  :  Who  is  going  to  run  it  ?  And 
I  am  reminded  that  the  success  of  the  exhibition  in 
question  was  largely  due  to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
then  President  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  'Associa- 
tion. But  I  fail  to  see  why  an  exhibition  should  not 
be  conducted  annually  according  to  the  methods  of  other 
artistic  bodies.  I  suggest  that  every  year  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association,  a  selecting  committee,  composed  of  prominent 
members  of  the  trade  both  in  London  and  the  country, 
should  be  appointed  to  see  that  exhibits  attain  a  certain 
standard  of  merit.  The  prestige  of  the  Association  would 
attract  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  and  in  time  sufficient 
funds  would  be  available  to  provide  for  a  paid  secretary. 
The  advantages  of  an  exhibition  are  obvious.  Scores 
of  wealthy  people  would  go  to  an  exhibition  who  would 
grudge  the  trouble  of  walking  into  the  shops  of  dealers. 
When  there,  they  would  be  tempted  to  make  purchases. 
I  am  convinced  that  collectors  living  in  the  country 
would  come  to  London  to  see  such  an  exhibition.  Main- 
people  who  are  attracted  to  the  antique  are  deficient 
in  the  faculty  of  observation,  and.  without  encountering 
positive  dishonesty,  frequently  buy  the  wrong  thing. 
An  exhibition  carefully  organised  by  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'      \ssi >(  la t  \< >n     would     mean     that     such    collectors 
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would  be  protected  in  advance  by  an  expert  committee. 
Furthermore,  buying  at  an  exhibition  has  the  advantage 
of  a  preliminary  choice  among  a  much  greater  variety 
than  an  individual  gallery  affords.  To  visit  even  300 
shops  would  be  a  frightful  undertaking,  but  an  exhibition 
after  some  annual  recurrences  might  offer  better  instruc- 
tion than  all  300  combined.  Another  point  is  that  one 
would  have  no  embarrassment  in  looking  without  buying. 
It  is  hardlv  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  clever 
arrangement  has  much  to  do  with  attractiveness,  and 
that  collectively  exhibits  assist  one  another  in  obtaining 
the  highest  aesthetic  value  for  the  objects  displayed. 
Thus,  Mr.  A's  silver  looks  better  upon  Mr.  B's  oak  buffet  ; 
both  are  aided  with  Mr.  C's  tapestry  as  a  background, 
and  so  on.  If  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  works  of  art 
were  to  get  together  to  form  a  club,  and  each  member 
upon  election  were  to  present  to  it  one  object,  a  collection 
of  the  greatest  interest  could  be  formed.  It  might  then 
be  possible  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  within  our  own 
premises. — Murray  Adams-Acton. 

Pepys'  Table  for  London  Museum 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund  and  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  Bart.,  the  London  Museum 
has  been  able  to  acquire  the  well-known  gaming-table 
formerly  belonging  to  Samuel  Pepys.  The  table,  designed 
for  chess  and  backgammon,  is  made  of  different  woods 
and  ivory,  inlaid  in  parquetry  with  designs  of  the  period. 
With  it  are  sets  of  chessmen  and  draughtsmen  in  white 
and  green-tinted  ivory,  the  chessmen  beautifully  and 
elaborately  carved,  and  a  small  ivory  box  for  dice  and 
markers.  The  board  was  given  by  James  II.  to  Samuel 
Pepys  (1633-1703).  The  latter  left  "  all  my  pictures, 
beds,  hangings,  linen  and  all  my  other  household  goods 
and  furniture  "  to  his  nephew,  John  Jackson.  Frances, 
daughter  and  heir  to  John  Jackson,  married  Samuel  Pepys 
Cockerell  (1 754-1 827),  and  the  Pepys  relics  have  been 
in  his  family  until  sold  by  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Pepys 
Cockerell  at  Sotheby's  on  April   1st  last. 

The  late  Charles  J.  Sawyer  ;    and  other  Obituaries 

We  regret  to  notice  the  sudden  death  on  June  30th 
of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Sawyer,  head  of  the  firm  of  Charles  J. 
Sawyer,  Ltd.,  in  Grafton  Street,  London.  Commencing 
as  an  employee  of  a  bookselling  business,  Mr.  Sawyer 
became  by  his  acumen  one  of  the  most  important  dealers 
in  old  and  valuable  books,  and  it  is  fortunate  that,  to 
some  extent,  his  highly  specialised  knowledge  has  been 
placed  on  record.  In  1928  was  published  English  Books, 
1475-icjoo  :  A  Signpost  for  Collectors,  which  he  wrote 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Harvey  Darton  :  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical 
guides  to  book  collecting  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
tradition  founded  by  Mr.  Sawyer  is  deeply  inculcated 
in  his  firm,  and  will  doubtless  be  extended  by  his  son 
and  daughter,  and  his  other  able  associates  in  the  business. 

Two  well-known  portrait  painters  have  passed  away 
in  Mr.  Frederick  George  Swaish,  R.W.A.  (  \pril),  and 
Mr.  John  da  Costa,  R.O.L,  P.P.  (May),  both  of  whom 
were  frequently  represented  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  leading  exhibitions.  Mr.  Swaish  died  suddenly 
at  Cologne  ;  Mr.  da  Costa,  in  England,  after  a  short 
illness.     The  latter  was  born  at  Teignmouth  in    1867. 


The  late   Robert  W.  de  Forest     1848- 1<M1 

On  May  6th  last,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  oi  \rt 
sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  ol  its  President, 
Mr.  Robert  Weeks  de  Forest,  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  great  New  York  institution  in  various  capa<  ities 
for  over  forty  years.  Himseli  a  native  ol  New  York, 
where  he  was  born  on  April  25th,  1848,  Mr.  de  Forest 
was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  hem-  in  addition  president 
or  director  of  many  important  business  organisations. 
This  enabled  him  to  deal  effectively  with  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  side  of  the  Museum,  while  his  abilities 
also  made  themselves  strongly  apparent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  educational  and  artistic  functions.  Besides 
making  many  benefactions  to  the  Museum,  he,  in  <  ompany 
with  Mrs.  de  Forest,  presented  it  with  the  Amerii  an  Wing, 
which  is  so  important  a  feature  of  the  institution.  Alike 
for  his  personal  labours  in  connection  with  the  Metro- 
politan, and  for  the  influence  which  he  exercised  on 
museum  organisation  in  general,  Mr.  de  Forest  will  be 
long  remembered.  His  death  is  regretted  l>v  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Shellaughter 

In  these  harassing  days  thanks  are  surely  due  in  any 
quarter  whence  issues  that  which  begets  an  honest 
English  grin.  For  the  infectious  humour  alone  of  their 
publicity  policy,  then,  are  we  indebted  to  Messrs.  Shell- 
Mex,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  that. 
The  commendable  efforts  of  this  concern  to  direct  fresh 
artistic  talent  into  advertising  channels  are  amply 
justified  by  the  results,  so  well  displayed  in  its  recent 
"  Exhibition  of  Modern  Pictorial  Advertising,"  at  the 
New  Burlington  Galleries  (Burlington  Gardens,  London. 
W.i).  To  be  successful,  humorous  appeal  in  advertising 
demands  most  skilful  handling — the  nauseating  results 
of  clumsy,  ill-directed  facetiousness  are  all  too  frequently 
seen  on  hoardings  and  in  the  Press.  But  such  excellent 
sets  of  drawings  as  those,  for  example,  executed  by 
Mr.  Rex  Whistler  for  Shell,  are  Like  a  breath  ol  fresh  air 
to  the  average  citizen,  and  bring  him  to  look  upon  their 
sponsors  with  a  certain  affection.  Mr.  Whistler's  eh, inn- 
ing and  whimsical  humour  was  seen  at  its  most  in- 
sinuating best  in  this  series  of  Press  advertisements, 
the  balance  and  choice  of  type  in  which  wen'  technii  allj 
admirable.  Again,  what  more  pleasant  method  ol 
reiterating  the  qualities  of  Shell  petrol  could  be  imagined 
than  that  of  Mr.  John  Reynolds'  modern  bicephalous 
men  with  his  astounding  "  Crikey  !  "  ?  In  this  "  anthro- 
pological "  series,  the  recent  reincarnation  oi  homo 
janensis  as  a  French  gendarme  was  perhaps  best  ol  all. 
Other  examples  of  black-and-white  work  and  a  number 
of  booklets  were  characterised  by  similar  suitability  oi 
treatment  for  their  respective  motifs.  In  commenting 
on  the  posters  exhibited  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  designed  for  a  more  subtle  purpose  than  the 
selling  of  a  gallon  of  petrol,  and  that  their  displaj  is 
confined  to  the  linn's  lorries.  The  idea  behind  the 
"See  Britain  First"  series  is  commerciallj  excellent, 
and  the  posters  themselves,  mainly  by  artists  foreign 
to  this  technique,  are  well  calculated  to  exploit  it 
successfully.  Miss  Vanessa  Hell's  sparkling  Alfriston 
and  Miss  Edna  Clarke  Hall's  Lavenham  were  the  most 
promising  oi  the  new  comers'  work  ;    and  it  was  perhaps 
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a  little  unkind  to  have  centred  in  this  group  the  splendid 
by    that     master-craftsman,     Mr.    McKnight 

Kaulter.  It  would  be  surprising  to  find  a  collection  of 
good  posters  in  this  country  lacking  evidence  of  Mr. 
1  'om  Purvis'  skill  and  Ins  superb  expression  oi  the 
action  "  Pull  '  ".  a  great  black  elephant  outline. 1  in 
green  on  a  yellow  background,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
puce-  of  work  he  has  yet  produced.  The  contrast 
between  the  strength  of  this  design  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  Kingfishers  (in  the  "Quick-Starting"  series'  is  a 
tribute  to  this  artist's  versatility.  Mr.  G.  S.  Brien's 
Chamoix  and  Otters  with  the  same  motif,  illustrated  the 
fine  decorative  effect  of  lettering  successfully  incorporated 
in  a  design  employing  only  flat  colour  :  while  the  skilful- 
ness  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Williamson's  adaptation  of  the  same 
woodland  scene  to  represent  each  of  the  four  seasons 
was  well  matched  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  accompanying 
observations  :  "  Spring  is  here — Feel  the  difference — 
As  different  as  Shell,"  etc.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's 
Icarus  ;  Mr.  McKnight  Kauffer's  International 
Exhibition  :  and  M.  Jean  d'Ylen's  well-known  Fantaisie 
Alphabetique  were  indicative  of  the  high  quality  of  other 
posters  shown.  It  is  not  surprising  that  considerable 
public  interest  was  evinced  in  this  exhibition,  for  the 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  person  of  this  type  of  advertising 
is  undeniable.  Moreover,  coming  shortly  after  the 
L.N.E.R.  display  at  the  same  gallery,  it  adds  fresh  weight 
to  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  pictorial 
advertising  can  succeed  artistically  as  well  as  com- 
mercially.— J.  R.F.T. 

Fine  Art  Trade  Guild  :    Annual  Dinner 

This  year,  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild  sought  a  new 
venue,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  for  its  Annual  Dinner, 
which  took  place  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel.  Park  Lane, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Master,  Mr.  G.  C.  E. 
Matthews.  The  event  was  well  attended  by  arti-t- 
and  by  prominent  members  of  the  Fine  Art  Trade,  who 
had  gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  coming-of-age 
of  the  Guild.  Though  limited  this  year  to  ten  minutes 
each,  the  speeches  were  well  delivered  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  evening  proved  altogether  successful.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Mr.  Matthews,  who  proposed  "  Our 
Guests,"  the  response  being  made  by  Sir  William 
Llewellyn.  P.R.A.  Mr.  Julius  Olsson.  R.A.,  gave  "The 
Guild  and  Branches."  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
T.  F.  Revell  (Past-Master),  who,  in  his  reply,  alluded  to 
the  unfortunate  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Chamberlain,  Clerk  to  the  Guild.  Later,  the  Master 
presented  a  Past-Ma-ter's  Badge  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Dickins, 
who  also  spoke,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  Guild  was 
supporting  in  perpetuity  a  bed  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
In  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  the  gathering 
included,  among  many  others  :  Mr.  A.  H.  Addison 
(Master,  West  of  England  Branch).  Mr.  Stanley  Anderson, 
R.E.,  Mr.  Moussa  Ayoub,  Mr.  T.  Livingstone  Baily 
Hon  Sec,  B.A.D.A.),  Mr.  F.  H.  Barton,  Mr.  Alfred  Bell 
(Master's  Warden).  Mr.  Edward  H.  Benjamin  (President. 
B.A.D.A.),  Mr.  F.  T.  11.  Bennett.  Mr.  Reginald  Black- 
more.  M.C  Secretary,  R.I.),  Captain  A.  K.  Borthwick, 
A..R.S.A       R.S.W.,    Mr      V    S      Bradby,    F.R.S.A.,    Mr. 

Arthur    Bri R.E.,    Mr     <■     I.     Brockhurst,    AK    \, 

Mr.     11.    W.    Bromhead,    Mr.    Herbert    Carmichael,    Mr. 


A.  C.  R.  Carter,  Mr.  E.  Cronier  Members'  Warden1. 
Mr.  Howard  Law  barn.  Mr  11  Docharty,  Mr  Campbell 
Dodgson.  C.B.E  .  Mr  Bernard  Dolman,  Mr.  F.  Dring, 
Mi  i;  P  Fores  (Past-Master),  Mr.  P.  Gaillard,  Mr.  A.  1.. 
Gladwell,  Captain  J,  11  Grindley,  Mr  J.  F.  1-:.  Grundy 
Past-Master),  Mr.  Robert  Houston,  Mr.  A.  P.  Ihtte 
(Past-Master),  Mr.  Richard  Jack.  R.A.,  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold.  Mr.  John  S.  Kitching  (Past-Master),  Mr.  W.  K  M 
Lamb,  M.V.O.  (Secretary,  R  \i.  Mr.  James  I. aver. 
Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A  .  Mr  J.  Major.  Mr.  X.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Moorhouse,  Mr  Charles  II  Nicholls,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Osborne.  R.A..  Mr  G.  Pawsey,  Mr.  W.  Leslie 
Perkins.  Mr.  E.  Permain,  Mr  F.  Petitjean.  Lord  Plender 
of  Sundridge,  Mr.  C.  I-:.  Ponsford,  Mr.  D.  I-:.  Pye-Smith, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Revell,  Mr.  Lockett  Thomson,  Mr.  E.  Tily, 
Mr  Percy  Moore  Turner.  Mr.  R.  S  Turton.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Vicars.  Mr.  H.  P.  Vicars.  Mr.  L.  W  Vicars,  Mr.  Herbert 
Wigglesworth,  F.R.I.B.A..  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson.  Mr  S. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  A.   Zwemmer. 

Lancaster  Art  Gallery 

The  Summer  Exhibition  at  the  Lancaster  Art  Gallery 
is  the  ninth  held  since  1925.  These  exhibitions  have 
included  oils,  water-colours,  sculpture,  etchings,  artistic- 
photography,  etc.  The  present  display  consists  of  oils. 
water-colours,  etchings  and  dry-points  by  two  well-known 
local  artists,  William  Moorhouse.  and  his  son,  R.  B.  E. 
Moorhouse.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  June  8th 
by  the  Mayor  (Councillor  Hodkinson,  J. P.).  The  nine 
displays  have  been  visited  by  over  50,000  persons  ; 
school  visits  have  been  made  yearly  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Bland.  F.R.G.S..  the  capable  Curator 
and  Public  Librarian,  who  has  successfully  organised 
all   these  exhibitions. 

Campden  Hill  Club 

Variety  is  surely  the  keynote  of  the  Campden  Hill 
Club,  which,  considering  its  comparatively  small  member- 
ship, displays  work  in  a  far  wider  range  of  mediums  than 
the  average  society  of  its  kind.  The  recent  exhibition 
held  by  this  group  at  Leighton  House.  Kensington,  fully 
maintained  this  tradition.  Oils  were  represented  there, 
among  them  being  Painting,  by  Mr.  G.  Spencer-Watson, 
showing  several  people,  perhaps  a  picnic  party,  resting 
on  steps  admiring  a  view  ;  also  Portrait,  a  fresh-coloured 
head  of  a  youth  by  Mr.  Ralph  Peacock  ;  Miss  Evelyn 
luce's  Bank  Holiday,  Hatnpstead — a  crowd  study  in  grey, 
greens,  and  mauves.  possibly  intended  for  a  poster  ;  and 
The  Imp,  a  piquant  presentation  of  a  roguish  toddler 
standing  triumphantly  among  a  litter  of  pulled  crackers. 
by  Miss  M.  Etheldreda  Gray,  who  also  showed  some 
flower  pieces.  Other  exponents  of  this  popular  class  of 
subject  were  Mis.-  A.  C.  Tatham,  Miss  A.  M.  Burton,  and 
Miss  Pauline  Konody,  whose  three  paintings  executed  in 
her  usual  decorative  manner  made  effective  use  of  two 
Japanese  screens  and  a  red  curtain  respectively  as  back- 
grounds. Slight  Japanese  influence  might  also  have  been 
noticed  in  Mrs.  Marjory  Beadon's  Flower  Study  :  while 
Laurel  /..••;.  <-.  by  Miss  Isabel  Codrington,  and  Seen  by 
Lamplight,  a  charming  interior  by  Miss  M.  G.  Hamilton. 
also  took  floral  motive-  tor  the  major  theme.  Jar  din 
from  the  brush  of  the  last-named  artist, 
w.i- one  ot  several  pleasing  water-colours,  others  including 
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a  decorative  rendering  ol  The  Magit  Lakt  .  Kno  kler's  Llyn, 
Snowden,  by  Miss  Hilda  Hechle,  and  a  brilliant  impression, 
The  Regal  Cinema  by  Night,  reminiscent  of  Whistler,  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Spencer.  Among  the  prints  and  wood- 
cuts, all  perhaps  a  trifle  dark.  The  Snake,  by  Mr.  Stefani  M. 
Fisher,  The  Mill  Pool,  by  Mrs.  Gwendolen  Raverat,  and 
a  woodcut  (No.  13),  by  Mr.  M.  F.  de  Montmorency, 
deserve  mention,  and  Miss  Audrey  Weber's  pencil  study, 
Brick  Court,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Sculpture  was 
represented  by  various  portrait  busts  and  potterv  figures  : 
Kundry,  an  architecturally  treated  bronze  statuette  by  Miss 
Christine  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Fred  Walker's  virile  potterv 
group,  Tango,  and  novel  electric  lamp,  The  Chief,  being 
the  outstanding  features  of  that  section  of  this  compact 
exhibition. 

Enamel  Portraits 

Mr.  J.  Nachemsohn  is  exhibiting  at  18,  St.  James's 
Square,  London,  S.W.i,  an  interesting  and  important 
collection  of  enamel  miniatures.  They  cover  a  period 
of  about  two  centuries,  and  most  of  them  are  by  English 
artists  or  foreigners  who  worked  in  England.  In  the 
latter  category  are  Jean  Petitot,  who  is  represented  by 
a  portrait  of  a  lady,  dated  1644,  and  Jean  Rouquet  (d. 
1758),  to  whom  may  be  assigned  two  enamels  which  art- 
attributed  to  Richter.  Petitot  and  Rouquet  were  born 
in  Switzerland  of  French  extraction  ;  Paul  Prieur, 
though  the  son  of  a  Frenchman,  was  brought  up  at 
Geneva  and  worked  in  England  and  other  countries  ; 
an  enamel  by  him  in  the  Nachemsohn  collection  is  signed 
and  dated  1680.  A  set  of  twelve  pale  green  medallions 
of  Roman  emperors  is  by  an  obscure  London  goldsmith 
named  Marcus  Gunter,  who  was  working  in  1725.  There 
are  typical  works  by  Boit,  the  Franco-Swede  ;  Zincke, 
the  German,  who  produced  such  quantities  of  enamel 
portraits  in  London  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  Prewett,  a  pupil  of  Zincke  ;  Gervase  Spencer, 
Nathaniel  Hone,  R.A.,  Hunter,  and  Perrache,  another 
Swiss  who  came  to  England.  William  H.  Craft,  a 
porcelain-painter  and  enamellist,  whose  work  is  not  very 
common,  is  represented  by  several  examples,  including 
an  allegorical  subject  about  a  foot  high.  There  are 
several  good  specimens  of  the  work  of  Henry  Bone,  PA, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  English  enamellists  ;  and  an 
interesting  enamel  by  his  son,  William  Bone,  after  a 
painting  by  another  son,  R.  T.  Bone,  shows  their  father 
seated  in  an  interior.  A  clever  portrait  of  Dr.  John 
Wolcot  was  painted  by  Peter  Joseph  Bone,  another  of 
Henry  Bone's  sons,  before  the  artist  was  sixteen.  I\  J. 
Bone  subsequently  became  an  officer  in  the  Army,  and 
died  of  a  wound  near  Toulouse  in  1814.  Other  enamel- 
lists  include  Henry  Pierce  Bone,  William  Bate,  William 
Birch,  John  Haslem,  William  Essex,  and  foreigners  such 
as  Chudy,  Courtois,  Rode,  Schindler,  and  Lienard.  Most 
of  the  enamels  are  signed.  Among  the  celebrities  por- 
trayed  are   Napoleon  and   Benjamin   Franklin. 

Society  of  Pewter  Collectors 

As  arranged,  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society  ol 
Pewter  Collectors  was  held  at  Court  Farm,  Broadway, 
Worcestershire,  on  June  13th,  at  the  invitation  oi  its 
Past-President,  Mr.  A.  F.  de  Navarro.  The  following 
members    were    present  :      Dr.    A.    J.    Young    (President) 
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in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Lewis  CI 

Pro!.    Daniel    Dougal,    Mr      \     1      de    N\r. 

Mr     E.    R.    H.    Han. ox.    1    -   \,    Mr.    Gilbert    Hole.    Mr 

H.    J.    i..    J     Masse     Hon.    Memb  r      Mr.   T.    S     Milligan, 

Mr.   R.  J.  A.  Shelley,  Mr.  E.  W.  Turner,  M    V.  Mr    Harry 

Walker.  Mr.  Francis  Weston,  F.S.  \     Mr.  W.  G.  ( T 

and  (apt.   A.   V.  Sutherland-Graeme    Joinl    I 

taries). 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  members,   accompan. 
Mrs.    Young,    Mrs.    Sutherland-* '.ra-me.    Mrs.    Dougal  and 
Mrs.    Turner,   dined   at   the    Lygon    Arm-    Hotel.      i 
dinner,   Mr.  de  Navarro  intimated  that  a-  circumsl 
did  not  permit  of  his  offering  to  entertain  the  company 
at  dinner  at  his  home,  he  hoped  they  would  regard  him 
a-  their  host  at  the  repast  about  to  be  served       Mr    de 
Navarro's    hospitality,    which    was    on    a    most    generous 
scale,  was  very  highly  appreciated 

The  Company  then  proceeded  to  Court  Farm,  where 
they  were  received  by  Madame  de  Navarro,  and  -pent 
a  delightful  evening  in  inspecting  Mr.  de  Navarro's 
collection,  to  which  he  has  made  many  recent  additions 
of  an  outstanding  character.  These  include  a  pair  of 
flat-lidded  tankards  of  unusual  size,  and  several  early 
candlesticks,  dishes  and  salts  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 


HERALDIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  by  Charles   R.   Beard. 

(/•'"/   coupon,  see  advertisement  pages.) 
(F.S.  87.)      Arms   Required   (Englewood,    N.J.). — The 
crest  and  motto — a  hawthorn  ti  I  argent  and 

Staho — given  by  you  are  those  of  Hawthorn  or  Hathorn 
of  Castle  Wigg,  Wigtown,  Scotland,  and  your  query 
resolves  itself  into  an  attempt  to  trace  the  descent  oi 
the  Hawthornes  of  Donegal  from  this  family.  The  arms 
of  Hathorn  of  Castle  Wigg  were  registered  in  the  Lyon 
Office  in  1769  as  argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  />v<<  cinque- 
foils  gules  and  a  hawthorn  tree  on  a  mount  vert,  these  arm- 
being  adapted  from  those  borne  by  William  Vgnew  ol 
Castle  Wigg,  from  whom  Hugh  Hathorn  inherited  Castle 
Wigg  in  1738: — Argent,  a  chevron  gules 
cinquefoils  gules  and  a  saltire  couped  azurt  (for  Vgnew  ol 
Lochnaw  1  within  a  bordun  argt  nt  charged  u  ith  Hi  w 
gules  (for  difference)  It  tin-  Donegal  family  i-  des<  ended 
from  Hathorn  of  Castle  Wigg  alter  170,1,  the  coat  given 
above  with  a  difference  would  !>■  correct;  il  from  an 
earlier  member  of  the  family,  then  the  arm-  ol  Hathorn 
ot  Overairies     argent,  .;  ,  <  n  three  bugle- 

horns  vert  stringed  gules  with  a  ,/ni<  >,>!<<  should  1>'- 
used.  The  matter  1-  1  omplii  ate  I  further  1>\  tin-  Stewart 
ilii.n  tii  in-  ot  the  Overairies  coat,  [f  you  wish  this  matter 
gone  mto  more  fully,  we  -hall  have  to  charge  you  .1  fee 
tor  the  nn  essary   resean  h 

1  ither  replies  « ill  appear  next  month 


Notes  from   Italy 

Tin  exhibition  oi  old  engravings  which  had  been 
arranged  in  the  I'th/i  Gallerj  at  Florence  presented 
some  material  ot  extraordinary  interest  and  I  had 
the  advantage  of  having  there  as  mj  ciceroni   Di    Giglioli, 
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Director  of  the  Florence  Print  Room,  whose  knowledge 
in  these  matters  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  Italy  or  in 
the  world.  He  was  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
interesting  series  of  fifty  tarocchi,  which  were  known  as 
the  "  Guiosti  de  Mantegna,"  and  believed  to  be  playing 
cards.  These  were  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  were  certainly 
by  some  Venetian — as  is  shown  by  the  dialect  in  their 
inscriptions — and  in  some  cases,  in  Dr.  Giglioli's  opinion, 
possibly  Ferrarese  in  their  origin.  In  his  view,  their 
subject  matter  is  definitely  educative  and  connected 
with  the  Humanistic  culture  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
showing  different  social  grades  of  life,  the  merchant, 
the  gentleman  (Zentiluomo),  the  King,  the  Emperor  ; 
then  the  Muses,  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  the  Planets,  etc. 
I  am  tempted  here  to  include  a  piece  of  critical  in- 
formation of  exceptional  interest.  A  friend,  writing 
from  near  Pisa,  says  :  "  .  .  .  To  you,  who  have  written 
a  volume  on  the  early  art  of  Pisa,  the  fact  must  be  of 
interest  that  the  three  famous  frescoes  of  her  Camposanto, 
the  Life  of  the  Hermits,  The  Last  Judgment  and  The 
Triumph  of  Death,  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Orcagna,  to 
Lorenzetti  by  Cavalcaselle,  by  Supino  to  Domenico 
Traini,  are  now  identified  by  Roberto  Longhi  as  the 
work  of  Vitale  da  Bologna,  who  has  left  frescoes  of  this 
kind  at  the  Pomposa,  and  at  Parma."  The  authorship 
of  these  famous  frescoes,  to  which  Symonds  dedicated 
some  of  his  finest  pages,  has  been  much  disputed,  and  in 
my  own  work  on  Pisa,  The  Awakening  of  Life,  I  referred 
to  the  claim  of  Orcagna  as  well  as  of  Lorenzetti.  I 
hope  to  return  to  this  matter  further  when  I  have  been 
able  to  make  fuller  research. — SB. 

The  Batsford  Gallery 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  these  columns  of 
the  stimulating  fact  that,  in  a  time  of  depression,  various 
well-known  firms  of  antique  dealers  have  proved  their 
mettle  by  opening  new  and  more  commodious  premises. 
Nor  are  antique  dealers  the  only  firms  in  this  galley, 
for  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  the  publishers,  have  added 
a  West  End  branch  to  their  already  historic  business. 
The  new  Batsford  Gallery  (15,  North  Audley  Street, 
London,  W.i)  fulfils  the  dual  purpose  of  a  bookshop 
and  a  place  in  which  to  show  pictures.  Already  a  number 
of  exhibitions  have  been  held  there,  one  of  the  more 
recent  being  of  paintings  by  members  of  the  London 
Artists'  Association.  This  included  works  by  Messrs. 
Roger  Fry,  William  Roberts,  Raymond  Coxon,  Mortland 
Lewis,  Robert  Medley,  and  Duncan  Grant  ;  while  other 
events  have  been  one-man  displays  by  Professor  Randolph 
Schwabe  and  Mr.  Sydney  R.  Jones.  Tastefully  appointed 
in  the  style  of  the  English  Regency,  the  Batsford  Gallery 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  centres  in  the  West  End  of 
London.  And  if  you  do  not  care  for  the  pictures,  there 
are  always  many  fine  books  to  fall  back  upon. 

Flowers  for  The  Queen 

Miss    Betty   Taylor,   an   exhibition   of  whose  flower 
pieces  in  water-colour  has  been  held  at  the  Brook  Street 
Art  Galleries  fi(.   Brook  Street     New    Bond  Street.   Lon- 
don), has  enjoyed  tin-  distim  turn  of  being  "  pun  hased 
by  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  and  U.K. II.   Princess  Mary. 


Though  she  has  yet  much  to  learn.  Mis-,  Taylor  paints 
with  sincerity,  and  her  drawings  show  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  structure  oi  flowers.  Quite  the 
best  of  her  works  at  the  Brook  Street  Galleries  was  that 
entitled  Japanese  Print,  one  of  the  purchases  made  by 
The  Queen,  which  manifested  a  higher  sense  of  tonal 
quality  than  was  apparent  in  most  of  the  other 
exhibits. 

Hofstede  de  Groot  Sale 

Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot.  the  well-known  art 
expert,  who  died  last  year,  left  a  large  collection  of 
drawings,  including  many  by  Rembrandt.  Of  the  latter, 
the  greater  part  was  bequeathed  to  Groningen  and  the 
Rijksmuseum.  The  other  parts  of  the  collection,  in- 
cluding about  twenty  drawings  by  Rembrandt,  and  some 
two  or  three  hundred  examples  by  various  Dutch  masters 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  auctioned  in  the 
autumn   by   C.   G.    Boerner,    of    Leipzig. 

Reuniting  the  Easby  Cross 

It  is  now  possible  to  study  in  one  of  our  public  museums 
a  really  important  example  of  English  sculpture  dating 
from  the  late  seventh,  or  first  half  of  the  eighth,  century. 
The  remnants  of  the  Easby  cross  have  been  reunited  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  they  can  be 
compared  with  casts  of  the  Bewcastleand  Ruth  well  crosses, 
the  originals  of  which  are  difficult  of  access.  In  August 
of  last  year,  the  Museum  purchased  a  stone  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  tall  cross  of  the  well-known 
Northumbrian  type.  This  fragment,  which  had  been 
for  a  long  time  in  private  possession  at  Easby,  in  Vork- 
shire,  has  frequently  been  illustrated  as  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  carving  of  the  period.  It  shows  on  the 
one  broad  face  Christ  Enthroned  in  Majesty  between 
two  angels  ;  on  the  other,  magnificently  designed  vine 
scrolls  with  a  bird  and  a  beast  in  the  convolutions.  On 
the  narrow  sides  are  panels  of  interlaced  ornament  and 
vine  scrolls  separated  by  bands  of  pearled  ornament. 
Through  the  generositv  of  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  which  has  purchased  them  for  £750,  the  Museum 
has  added  to  this  fragment  two  more  pieces  of  the  shaft 
and  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  same  cross. 

These  three  stones  were  known  to  have  been  built 
into  the  fabric  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Easbv,  and  last 
autumn  permission  was  obtained  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Museum  to  cut  them  out  and  to  replace  them  by 
plain  masonrv.  The  carved  stones  were  covered  on  three 
sides  with  hard  mortar  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  ; 
on  removing  this,  the  two  portions  of  the  shaft  were  found 
to  show  on  two  of  the  broad  faces  busts  of  eleven  of 
the  Apostles,  ranged  in  groups  of  three  or  more  under 
anhes,  the  halo  of  the  twelfth  head  appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fragment  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Museum.  This  proves  quite  clearly  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones:  the  Christ  in  Majesty  at  the  top 
with  the  Apostles  below.  The  other  tares  of  these  two 
fragments  show  vine  scrolls,  birds,  animals,  and  inter- 
].i<  ing  panels  similar  to  those  on  the  first  piece.  The 
third  (smaller)  stone,  win.  h  formed  the  <  entre  of  the  head 
of   the  cross,   has  mi  ea<  h   side  a   bust   oi  Christ. 
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The  Henry  Hirsch  Collection 

The  June  auctions  showed  the  market  in  better  fettle 
than  it  has  been  for  a  long  while.  To  some  extent  this 
was  due  to  the  numerous  important  properties  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  under  the  hammer — thus 
exemplifying  the  truth  of  what  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  this  magazine  : — That  money  will  always  be 
found  for  the  "  real  goods."  Considerable  interest 
centred  in  the  dispersal  of  Mr.  Henry  Hirsch's  collection 
of  pictures,  furniture  and  objects  of  art  at  Christie's  on 
June  ioth,  nth  and  12th.  Though  the  prices  offered 
for  the  twenty-seven  pictures  did  not  come  up  to  general 
expectation  (many,  it  is  understood,  failed  to  reach  the 
reserve),  the  furniture  and  objects  of  art  sold  remarkably 
well.  Of  the  furniture,  mainly  of  the  Chippendale 
mahogany  period,  the  late  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid  wrote 
that  :  "  the  standard  of  selection  being  so  highly  main- 
tained, even  the  most  carping  member  of  the  cognoscenti 
would  find  much  difficulty  in  discovering  any  scope  for  the 
gentle  adverse  criticism  they  are  so  apt  to  display."  The 
same  high  appreciation  may  be  fairly  expressed  for  the 
quality  of  the  Chinese  porcelain,  which  ranged  in  date 
from  the  later  years  of  the  Ming  dynasty  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Ch'ien-lung.  Many  of  the  pieces  have  been 
shown  in  recent  years  at  public  exhibitions,  and,  in  fact, 
some  of  them  were  seen  at  the  Georgian  Art  Exhibition 
held  last  March  at  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  house  in  Park 
Lane. 

As  the  sale  opened  with  the  Chinese  porcelain,  this 
section  will  be  dealt  with  first.  This  was  particularly 
strong  in  figures  of  the  late  Ming  and  early  K'ang  Hsi 
periods.  The  more  notable  included  a  figure  of  a  cock, 
io£  in.  high,  the  plumage  of  the  wings,  tail  and  back 
enamelled  alternately  blue,  green,  yellow,  aubergine  and 
black,  and  the  breast  and  head  speckled  with  coral 
colour,  with  yellow  and  black  legs,  which  realised  /441  ; 
and  a  set  of  three  figures  :  two  ladies  and  a  boy,  14  in. 
and  13  in.  high,  all  three  wearing  flowing  robes,  variously 
enamelled  with  formal  lotus,  peonies  and  other  flowers, 
the  heads  and  hands  in  biscuit  porcelain,  ^1,31-'  ios. 
A  pair  of  figures  of  the  Ho-Ho  Erh  Hsien  (twin  gods  of 
union  and  harmony),  9^  in.  high,  sold  for  ^840.  They 
are  represented  riding  kylins  and  holding  sceptres,  a 
mouth  organ,  a  cake  of  ink  and  a  brush  pencil,  the  com- 
bination of  these  articles,  pencil,  ink  and  sceptre,  forming 
a  rebus  reading  "  May  it  be  as  you  wish."  The  heads 
and  hands  of  the  figures  are  covered  with  a  white  glaze, 
and  their  robes  enamelled  with  cranes  and  flowers  on  a 
green  ground  with  coral  borders.  The  kylins  are  modelled 
with  scales  in  low  relief,  enamelled  green,  and  their  horned 


heads  vividly  coloured  yellow,  blue  and  green.  £#t>i  was 
paid  for  a  pair  of  figures  of  men,  7  in.  high,  seated  on 
rockwork,  one  holding  a  wine-cup,  and  the  other  a  pipe. 
Their  black  coats  and  wide  hats  are  coloured  green, 
yellow  and  aubergine,  while  one  wears  a  green  skirt,  with 
high  black  boots,  and  the  other  a  skirt  decorated  with 
butterflies  and  flowers  in  aubergine  and  yellow  on  a 
green  ground.  Three  figures  of  the  Taoist  Trinity,  the 
Shang  Ti,  the  God  of  light,  each  holding  the  hieratic 
tablet  of  jade,  n \  in.  high,  fetched  £504.  Their  archaic 
head-dresses  are  coloured  green  and  black,  and  their 
flowing  robes  are  decorated  with  dragons,  flowers  and 
characters  on  aubergine,  green  and  yellow  grounds. 
£1,102  ios.  was  given  for  a  pair  of  beakers,  8£  in.  high, 
4^  in.  square,  designed  after  an  ancient  bronze  model, 
with  rectangular  centres,  square  necks  widening  to  the 
lips,  and  spreading  bases  with  a  notched  rib  in  high 
relief  at  each  corner.  The  ground  is  coloured  yellow 
and  decorated  with  flying  cranes  in  black  and  white, 
and  medallions  of  characters  in  green,  aubergine  and 
white.  One  of  these  beakers  forms  the  coloured  frontis- 
piece to  the  Later  Ceramic  Wares  of  China.  A  pair  of 
figures  of  boys  holding  jars  to  form  joss-stick  holders, 
n£  in.  high,  realised  ^441.  Their  faces  are  covered  with 
white  glaze  ;  their  coats  enamelled  with  formal  lotus  and 
pencilled  with  scrollwork  in  black  on  green  ground,  and 
with  yellow  breeches  and  black  boots. 

The  Ming  pieces  included  a  wine-jar,  of  globular  shape, 
12  in.  high,  13  in.  diam.,  finely  decorated  with  c  ranes 
and  lotus  in  a  stream,  the  design  being  incised  and 
enamelled  turquoise,  yellow,  aubergine  and  white  on  a 
dark  purple  background.  The  shoulder  is  decorated  in 
a  similar  manner  with  peony  branches  within  lambrequin 
panels  and  Taoist  emblems  ;  and  on  the  neck  is  a  cloud 
ornament.  This  piece  found  a  buyer  at  £588  ;  while 
£630  was  paid  lor  a  pair  of  figures  of  black  horses,  hai 
nessed  with  aubergine  saddles  with  green  and  yellow 
saddlebags  and  other  trappings,  s.l  in.  high.  Three  vases, 
covers  and  stands,  ami  tun  bottles,  lo[  in.  and  SA  in 
high,  modelled  with  bamboo  and  enamelled  with  flowers 
in  green,  aubergine  and  white  on  alternate  green  and 
yellow  panels,  brought  £966;  a  wine  jar,  oi  compressed 
globular  shape,  13  m.  high,  13  in  diam.,  modelled  in 
low  relief  with  birds  and  branches  round  the  (cntre. 
lambrequin  panels  round  the  shoulders,  and  fluting  round 
the  base  the  decoration  enamelled  purple,  aubergine  and 
yellow  on  a  turquoise  blue  -round. 

The  K'ang  Hsi  period  was  represented  by,  among  others, 
a  pair  of  groups  of  men  riding  kylins,  <>j  in.  high,  which 
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made   £346   ios.     The  men  are  wearing  <  hequer-pattern 
costumes  and  helmets,  and  the  kylins  are  decorated  with 

trappings  in  relief  enamelled  blue,  green  and  red  on  a 
yellow  ground.  £441  was  bid  for  a  pair  of  figures  of 
geese,  qJ  in.  high,  the  bodies  enamelled  black  and  mauve, 
and  the  feathers  of  their  wings  brown,  green,  black  and 
white.  £1,522  10s.  was  received  for  a  pair  of  figures  of 
Hsi  Wang  Mu  and  Ho  Hsien  Ku,  12J  in.  high.  The 
former  wears  a  black  robe  enamelled  with  prunus  branches 
in  red,  green  and  white,  and  holds  two  peaches  ;  and 
the  latter  in  a  pale  green  robe,  enamelled  with  flowering 
prunus  branches  in  red,  blue,  green  and  yellow,  with  a 
red  cape  round  her  shoulders,  and  holds  in  her  right 
hand  a  lotus  branch.  A  figure  of  Fu,  the  Taoist  God 
of  Happiness,  carrying  a  boy  on  his  back,  10  in.  high,  sold 
for  ^504.  His  robe  is  enamelled  with  panels  of  flowers 
and  cranes  on  a  green  ground,  and  that  of  the  bov  with 
medallions  of  flowers  on  a  yellow  ground.  £588  was 
obtained  for  a  vase,  of  nearly  cylidrical  shape,  with 
beaker  neck  incised  with  horizontal  lines,  -]\  in.  high. 
It  is  enamelled  with  peony  plants  and  bamboo  growing 
by  rocks  in  green,  aubergine,  yellow  and  white  on  a  light 
apple-green  ground,  and  on  the  neck  is  a  flying  bird  in 
black  and  white.  A  vase,  of  cylindrical  shape,  iof  in. 
high,  with  beaker  neck,  finely  enamelled  with  flowering 
prunus  trees,  bamboo,  birds  and  rocks  in  aubergine, 
green  and  white  on  a  brilliant  black  background,  the 
shoulders  encircled  by  a  band  of  green  trelliswork  with 
coral  and  green  medallions,  fetched  £1,312  10s.  ;  another, 
of  square  shape,  with  beaker  neck,  8  in.  high,  the  four 
sides  decorated  with  flowers  in  green,  yellow,  aubergine 
and  white  on  black  background,  and  the  neck  similarly 
decorated  with  vases  and  utensils,  £546  ;  a  gourd-shaped 
bottle,  \o\  in.  high,  delicately  decorated  with  formal 
flowers  and  tendrils  of  scroll  foliage  in  white  outlined 
with  black  on  a  bright  apple-green  ground,  £945  ;  and 
^504  was  paid  for  a  set  of  eight  figures  of  the  Immortals, 
11^  in.  high,  holding  various  emblems  and  attributes, 
their  robes  variously  decorated  in  famille-verte  with 
flowers,  dragons,  cranes,  characters,  etc.  A  pair  of 
Ch'ien-lung  figures  of  ducks,  11  in.  high,  standing  on 
upturned  lotus-leaves,  the  plumage  of  their  wings  and 
backs  being  enamelled  in  famille-rose,  their  bodies  coloured 
brown,  and  the  lotus  leaves  turquoise,  realised  £945  ; 
and  £"682  10s.  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Yung-Ching  vases 
and  covers,  17^  in.  high,  each  vase  being  enamelled  with 
three  vases  of  flowers  on  white  ground,  with  ruby  lam- 
brequin-shaped panels  round  the  shoulders,  and  the  covers 
surmounted  by  figures  of  kylins,  with  panels  of  flowers 
on  ruby  ground  edged  by  turquoise  and  black  trellis-work. 
Then  followed  the  dispersal  of  the  furniture,  which 
proved  to  be  a  triumph  for  the  Chippendale  mahogany 
pieces.  These  included  a  writing-table,  69  in.  long  and 
29  in.  wide,  the  top  of  slightly  serpentine  shape  with 
concave  ends,  the  frieze  fitted  with  three  drawers,  and 
the  pedestal  ends,  which  are  also  shaped,  fitted  with 
three  drawers  each.  The  borders  of  the  top,  centre  and 
base  are  carved  with  beading  and  foliage,  and  the  cabriole 
angles  of  the  pedestals  with  strapwork  and  acanthus 
foliage.  This  beautiful  piece  changed  hands  at  £2,415  ; 
while  ^1,417  10s.  was  paid  for  ten  chairs  and  two  arm- 
thi  ba<  I  "I  scroll  outline,  the  centre  splats  and 
the  tops  carved  with  foliage,  strapwork  and  tassels,  and 


the  cabriole  legs,  terminating  in  ball-and-cla'w  feet,  with 
foliage.  \  tripod  tabic,  31  in.  diam.,  with  hexafoil  top 
surrounded  bj  .1  fretwork  gallery  and  carved  on  the 
lower  edge  with  escalloped  scrollwork,  the  stem  oi  the 
triangular  section  has  .1  semi-circular  column  .it  each 
angle   carved    with    foliage,    resting    cm    a    scroll    tripod 

carved  with  acanthus  leaves  and  fluting,  sold  for  /Shi  ; 
and  a  centre  or  card  table,  3  It.  square,  the  stand  with 
concertina  folding,  carved  with  .1  frieze  oi  shells,  wave 
ornament  and  scrollwork,  and  supported  on  lour  carved 
scroll  legs,  £051.  A  pair  of  globe  stands,  3  It,  high, 
21  in.  diam.,  formed  as  tripods,  carved  with  acanthus 
foliage  and  gadroonin.n,  and  resting  on  clav.  feet,  each 
with  a  compass  in  the  centre  oi  a  stem,  was  knocked  down 
at  £367  ios.  ;  an  arm-chair,  the  arm  supports  carved  with 
acanthus  foliage,  and  the  cabriole  legs,  terminating  in 
lion's-claw  feet,  with  foliage  and  scrollwork,  {,315  ;  a 
pair  of  arm-chairs,  elaborately  carved  with  foliage  and 
scrollwork,  with  scroll  arms  and  cabriole  legs,  seats  and 
backs  upholstered  in  needlework,  £966  ;  and  a  settee, 
78  in.  wide,  supported  on  cabriole  legs  boldly  carved 
with  lions'  masks  and  scrollwork,  on  claw  feet,  and  with 
lions'  masks  on  the  ends  of  the  arms,  the  seat  and  back 
covered  with  needlework,  £'1,365.  A  pair  of  arm-chairs, 
with  openwork  backs,  the  centres  carved  with  scroll  foliage 
and  with  escalloped  tops  ;  the  side  supports,  arms  and 
straight  legs  carved  with  riband  friezes  and  rosettes, 
fetched  £693  ;  six  chairs  with  backs  of  nearly  similar 
design,  on  cabriole  legs  and  scroll  feet,  £504  ;  a  pair  of 
window  seats,  40  in.  wide,  the  borders  and  cabriole  legs 
carved  with  scrollwork  and  supported  by  scroll  feet, 
£420  ;  an  arm-chair,  of  French  design,  with  scroll  arms. 
borders  and  legs  carved  with  foliage  and  formal  scroll- 
work, and  the  seat  and  back  covered  with  needlework, 
£^409  ios.  ;  a  side-table,  73  in.  wide,  of  serpentine  shape. 
the  centre  carved  with  scrollwork  and  with  gadrooned 
lower  border,  supported  by  cabriole  legs,  boldly  carved 
with  masks  and  scrollwork,  on  lion's-claw  feet,  £051  ;  a 
commode,  46  in.  wide,  33  in.  high,  of  similar  shape,  but 
of  French  design,  with  two  doors  in  front  enclosing  four 
drawers,  the  panels  of  the  doors  carved  with  beading  and 
rosettes,  and  the  stand  supported  by  cabriole  legs  and 
scroll  feet,  with  scroll  foliage  and  a  shell,  £540  ;  and 
another,  the  centre  of  the  front  slightly  rounded,  fitted 
with  four  drawers,  and  with  three  small  drawers  on  either 
side,  supported  on  six  legs,  boldly  carved  with  shells 
and  foliage  and  incised  with  panels  of  trellis-work, 
£-388   ios. 

Keen  competition  for  a  Chippendale  walnut  arm-chair 
resulted  in  it  bringing  £1,008.  It  has  a  rounded  back, 
carved  at  the  top  with  scroll  foliage,  w  it h  the  two  supports 
pierced  with  scrollwork  and  carved  with  rosettes,  divided 
by  three  fluted  columns,  on  cabriole  legs,  finely  carved 
with  foliage,  terminating  in  eagles'  heads  and  resting  on 
ball-and-claw  feet  with  ivory  claws  £682  ios.  was  given 
for  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  settee,  57  in.  wide,  of 
French  design,  the  seats,  back  and  ends  covered  with 
green  velvet  ;  a  George  I.  walnut  bureau,  27  in.  wide. 
with  sloping  front  enclosing  drawers  and  a  small  cupboard, 
and  one  drawer  below,  on  a  carved  stand,  supported  by 
slightly  cabriole  legs,  carved  with  lions'  masks  and 
foliage,  and  resting  on  lion's-claw  feet,  £756;  and  a  pan 
of   George    I.    mahogany   chairs,    the  ba<  l<s  designed    as 
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interlaced  ribands  carved  with  rosettes  and  fluting,  on 
cabriole  legs,  terminating  in  lion's-clav  feet,  and  seats 
covered  with  needlework,  £588.  A  pair  oi  Sheraton 
marquetry  commodes,  51  in.  wide,  35  in.  high,  oi  semi- 
circular form,  with  a  drawer  and  two  small  cupboards 
in  the  frieze,  a  cupboard  either  side,  and  the  com  ave- 
shaped  centre  enclosed  by  a  tambour  panel,  changed 
hands  at  £1,627  10s.  The  tops  are  inlaid  with  various 
coloured  woods  and  the  cupboard  doors  with  classi<  al 
vases  and  laurel  leaves  tied  by  ribands  ;  while  the  tambour 
panels  are  veneered  with  alternate  vertical  strips  of  hare, 
rose  and  satin-wood.  The  angles  are  inlaid  with  star 
ornaments  in  circular  medallions  and  classical  vases  in 
small  oval  panels,  and  with  gilt-wood  gadrooning  round 
the  bases,  which  are  supported  by  gilt-wood  feet  carved 
with  palm  leaves.  These  commodes  were  probably  made 
for  the  Prince  Regent  for  Carlton  House,  and  were  after- 
wards at  the  Pavilion,  Brighton.  Among  the  few-  pieces 
of  French  furniture,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  Louis 
XV.  library  writing-table,  63  in.  wide,  which  made 
£1,364.  It  is  entirely  veneered  with  tulip-wood,  mounted 
with  ormolu  border  to  the  top,  and  with  elaborate  leg 
mounts  finely  chased  with  branches  of  berried  foliage, 
scrollwork  and  chain  ornament — the  mounts  bear  the 
mark  of  Caffiire.  The  bronzes  included  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  Paduan  (School  of  Riccio)  figure  of  a  panther, 
8£  in.  high,  12  in.  long,  which  realised  £735  ;  an  Italian 
(School  of  Francesco  de  Sant'  Agata)  statuette  of  Hercules, 
7  in.  high,  £273  ;  a  pair  of  Italian  (School  of  G.  da  Bologna) 
female  figures  emblematic  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture, 
15  in.  and  14  in.  high,  £504  ;  and  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  Paduan  figure  of  a  goat,  4!  in.  high,  £441. 

The  best  of  the  Hirsch  pictures,  as  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned, was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Portrait  of  the  Hon. 
John  Tufton,  with  his  pet  dog,  painted  in  1777,  when  he 
was  four  years  old,  50  x  44  in.,  which  brought  £1,995  ; 
Raeburn's  portraits  of  Mrs.  John  Phillips,  of  Stobcross, 
Glasgow,  28^  x  24^  in.,  and  Robert  Cathcart  of  Drum, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  painted  about  18 13,  49^  x  39  £  in., 
sold  for  £1,575  and  £1.260  respectively;  and  Paul 
Moreelse's  portraits  of  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  Spinola 
a  pair,  47J  x  37  in.,  £1,572  10s.  A  final  bid  of  £1,890 
was  made  for  A.  L.  and  M.  le  Nam's  A  Merry  Group, 
a  composition  of  three  children,  signed  with  initials  and 
dated  1629,  27  x  33  in  This  came  out  of  the  Charles 
Bredel  sale,  1875,  for  £493  10s.  ;  and  the  Sir  Robert  Loder 
sale,  1908,  for  £1,333  IOS-  i'au\  Potter's  Cattle  in  a 
Pasture,  signed  and  dated  1047,  on  panel,  12  x  13  in., 
dropped  from  the  £2,835  given  for  it  in  the  Neumann 
sale,  1919,  to  £714  ;  while  Jan  Steen's  The  Twelfth  Night 
Feast,  signed  and  dated  1662,  51  x  64  in.,  failed  to  1  hange 
hands  at  £1,575.  Q-  Brekelenkam's  A  Woman  preparing 
Vegetables,  on  panel,  \i\  x  of  in.,  reached  £24]  eos.  ; 
John  Crome's  A  View  near  Woodbridge,  24  29J  in., 
£346  ios.  ;  Jan  Van  Goyen's  A  View  of  Rinnan  from 
the  Past,  signed  and  dated  1040,  37  X  5 1  i  in.,  j  $99; 
Sir  Antonio  Mor's  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  long  blai  ) 
with  half  sleeves  oj  crimson,  on  panel,  44^  X  32^  in 
£399;  and  Jan  Weenix's  A  Philosopher  in  his  Study, 
signed  and  dated  1692,  56^  •  45  in.,  £273.  M.  D'Honde- 
coeter's  Birds  by  a  Stream,  59  •  73A  in.,  sold  foi  <  199 
John  Opie's  Cardplayers,  exhibited  .it  the  Royal  V  ademy 
in   1785   (No.   236),  40  x  50  in.,   i^i^z  ;    the   Rev.   M.   W. 


I  by  VV    \\ 
m..  -525  :    Will. ni  Van  de  Veld<   -  /     I 
off  the   Coast,    signed    and    dated    1672,    £294;     Richard 
Westall's  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  a  bla 
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aed    with    mono-ram,   on 
1  ->.       9$  in  ,  £273       1  he  "  kiiu,  k  down      total  for 
the  whole  oi   the   li  bion   was   <  71.351. 
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As  the  sale  of  the  Hirsch  pictures  took  a  little  under 
an  hour,  the  remainder  oi  the  afternoon  was  occupied 
with  the  dispersal  of  other  important  works  by  old 
masters,  gathered  from  at  least  eighteen  private  1  ol- 
lectors.  Here  was  witnessed  a  keen  duel  between  Dr. 
Thomas  Bodkin,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  oi 
Ireland,  and  M.  Fedor  Chaliapin,  the  celebrated  operatic 
singer,  for  a  Pieta,  by  Perugino,  on  panel,  67  x  68  in. 
The  bidding  opened  at  £1,050,  and  the  Russian  singer 
carried  it  up  to  £3,885  ;  but  at  £3,990  he  gave  w.iv  to 
Mr.  Bodkin — thus  the  Irish  Free  State  be<  ame  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  Pieta,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  sale 
by  Sir  Richard  Sykes,  of  Sledmere.  Yorkshire.  This  panel 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  for  Claude  Gouftier,  who 
was  created  Marquis  de  Boisy,  and  Duke  de  Roannais 
in  1566.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Claude  du  Flos,  and 
was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  [883.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans, 
Regent  of  France,  and  was  purchased  in  [798  by  Sn 
Christopher  Sykes  for  £60  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand. 
where  the  Orleans  collection  was  dispersed  alter  the 
execution  of  the  Regent's  great-grandson,  the  notorious 
Philippe  Egalite.  Having  failed  to  procure  this  picture, 
M.  Chaliapin,  however,  took  a  consolation  prize  by  giving 
£507  for  Bernardino  Fungai's  The  Madonna  and  Child, 
on  panel,  [7I  15  in.  This  belonged  to  Mi  Godfrey 
Locker-Lampson,  as  did  Neri  de  Mum's  The  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  angels,  on  panel,  iS\  [3  in.,  which 
received  a  bid  oi  £220  ios.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
Monsieur  I.oms  Perrot,  oi  Chambesy,  near  Geneva, 
contributed  to  this  sale  Romney's  Portrait  oj  Lady 
Wilhelmina  I  milia  Ken  [afterwards  wif  oj  <  aptain  /<>//» 
MacLeod),  in  painted  oval,  29  24J  in  .  while  Reynolds's 
portrait  oi  her  brother,  William  John,  Earl  oj  Incram, 
who  i"  <  ame  the  <>th  Vlarqm  \s  of  1  othian,  jo  2 1  in  .  was 
sent  by  Mrs  Kelletl  (oi  Rothi  rbj  L<  ii  estershire),  a 
great-great-granddaughtei  oi  Lord  incram  rhesi 
broughi  /  ^620  and  /  1 ,7  52  respe<  tively  I  here  is  a 
slightly  ih Hi  1  cut  version  oi  Lad)  Wilhelmina's  portrail 
in    the    National   Gallery   whi<  h   1  ame  oul    oi    a    sale  at 

(  bristie's   on    May    6th,    ,.    foi    •  2,7  ;<>      Sii    l 

\l"  o  romby  added  to  hi Ilei  tion  oi  familj  portraii    bj 

giving   -  |oj   for  I  rilberi   Stuart'     H    "  m     1 
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Glasshaugh,  Banffshire,  eldest  son  of  General  James  Aber- 
cromby,  who  commanded  at  the  Battle  of  Ticonderoga, 
29  x  24  in.  ;  while  a  portrait  of  William's  wife,  Mary, 
by  the  same  artist,  29  x  24  in.,  received  a  final  bid  of 
£787  10s.  These  two  portraits  came  from  Mr.  R,  W. 
Duff,  of  Fetteresso  Castle,  Scotland,  a  descendant  of  the 
sitters.  Notable  works  from  other  sources  included 
Romney's  full-length  Portrait  of  Richard  Meyler,  when  a 
child,  50  X  40  in.,  for  which  the  artist,  in  1795,  received 
£78  5s.  This  was  knocked  down  at  ^6,825.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Meyler,  who  entered  Eton  in  1805, 
was  M.P.  for  Winchester  from  1812,  when  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  until  his  death  in  1818.  Emmanuel  de 
Witte's  Interior  of  a  Church,  with  figures,  signed  and 
dated  1650,  on  panel,  19  x  13^  in.,  exhibited  at  Burling- 
ton House  in  1908  (No.  48),  sold  for  £399  ;  a  similar 
price  was  given  for  Henry  Walton's  A  Vegetable  Stall, 
23  x  18J  in.,  and  a  final  offer  of  £525  was  made  for 
Van  Goyen's  A  View  of  Nimeguen,  signed  and  dated 
1646,  on  panel,  17^  x  21  in.,  which  two  years  ago  had 
cost  £"840.  Sir  William  Beechey's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Anne 
MacNamara,  who  inherited  the  Cardington  estates  from 
her  uncle,  John  Pedley,  signed  with  initials,  and  dated 
1818,  35^  x  27^  in.,  found  a  buyer  at  £714  ;  F.  Guardi's 
A  View  of  Venice,  showing  the  entrance  to  the  Guidecca, 
with  the  island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  in  the  centre,  and 
in  the  distance  the  Doge's  Palace,  xq\  x  30  in.,  £504  ;  a 
Florentine  School  cassone  panel  illustrating  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man,  15  x  54  in.,  £315  ;  Canaletto's  The  Doge's 
Palace,  Venice,  26  x  32J  in.,  £483  ;  Gilbert  Stuart's 
Portrait  of  Lord  North,  29  x  24  in.,  exhibited  at  the  New 
Gallery  Winter  Exhibition,  1897-98  (No.  180),  £367  10s.  ; 
Beechey's  William  Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in 
military  uniform  and  wearing  Star  of  the  Garter,  101  x  73 
in.,  painted  for  Sir  John  F.  Leicester  in  1810,  £210  ; 
Arthur  Devis's  Sir  Peter  Leicester  and  Colonel  Clayton 
Shooting  in  Tabley  Park,  with  Massey,  the  gamekeeper,  and 
another  figure  in  the  background,  signed  and  dated  1763, 
39  x  50  in.,  £441  ;  Philip  Reinagle's  Members  of  the 
Carrom  Abbey  Hunt,  an  interior  composition  of  six  figures, 
including  William  Thomas  Goad,  Sir  William  Curtis,  and 
Abraham  Robarts,  painted  in  1780,  39  x  49  in.,  £336; 
J.  D.  de  Heem's  Fruit  and  Still  Life,  signed  and  dated 
1649,  29  x  44  in.,  £777  ;  Philippe  Le  Mercier's  Sharington 
Davenport,  with  his  sporting  friends,  Lord  Forrester  and 
Lord  Lyttleton,  seated  on  a  mound  holding  their  guns, 
67  X  77  in.,  £"294  ;  A.  H.  Van  Beyeren's  A  Fruit  Piece, 
signed  with  initials  and  dated  1657,  34  x  3°h  m->  £44:  '< 
J.  S.  Copley's  Portrait  of  —  Croft,  Esq.,  29  X  24^  in., 
£T57  10s.  ;  J.  N.  Sartorius's  Pheasant-Shooting,  signed 
and  dated  1805,  32  x  44  in.,  £346  ;  and  two  gouache 
drawings  of  Sir  John  Savile,  1st  Earl  of  Mexborough, 
and  his  wife,  by  Daniel  Gardener,  ovals,  37!  x  28  in., 
each  £^178    10s. 

The  extensive  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  pictures, 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Erhardt,  of  Clapham  Road, 
brought  a  total  of  £4,767  10s.  at  Christie's  on  June  19th 
and  22nd.  Mr.  Erhardt  was  for  many  years  a  familiar 
figure  at  the  King  Street  Rooms,  and  seldom  gave  more 
than  /  j.o  lor  any  one  work.  The  pictures  sold  at  prices 
from  10s,  od.  to  £315;  and  here  and  there 
showed  .1  fairly  profitable  investment,  For  example,  lie 
i>    said    to   have  originally   paid    /  m   for  C.    ^.mberger's 


1'ortrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  a  dark  slashed  dress,  with  black 
coat  and  hat,  on  panel,  19  x  14^  in.  ;  at  his  sale  it  changed 
hands  at  £315  ;  again,  in  1894,  he  gave  £5  10s.  6d.  tor 
The  Sacking  of  Rome  by  Charles  V.,  1527,  attributed  to 
Altdorfer,  on  panel,  16  x  39  in.  ;  it  now  brought  £94  cos 
This  panel  came  out  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale,  [882, 
for  £"43  is.,  when  it  was  catalogued  as  "  a  curious  early 
picture  by  an  unknown  artist."  J.  A.  Bcerstraten's  I 
Town  on  a  Frozen  River,  with  boats,  sledges  and  numerous 
skaters,  on  panel,  20  x  38  in.,  sold  for  £105;  J.  Van 
Goyen's  The  Ferry  Boat,  signed  and  dated  [625,  on  panel, 
17!  X  27  in.,  £130  ios.  ;  and  a  similar  price  was  paid 
for  The  Outskirts  of  a  Village,  ascribed  to  Rembrandt, 
on  panel,  8  x  13  in.  The  sale  of  modern  pictures  and 
drawings,  with  a  few  old  pictures,  from  various  sources, 
at  Christie's,  on  June  26th,  included  W.  Bouguereau's 
canvas,  Be  Friends,  36  x  28  in.,  painted  just  after  the 
Franco-German  War,  1870,  which  made  £252.  Among 
other  pictures  were  :  T.  Faed's  Music  Hath  Charms, 
1866,  33J  x  zsi  in.,  £115  ios.  ;  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Peters's 
The  Fortune-Teller,  32^  x  37^  in.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1785,  £T68  ;  A  Woody  Landscape,  with  cattle 
and  figures  near  a  Pool,  by  W.  Shaver,  Senr.,  1853,  32^  x 
39  in.,  £178  ios.  ;  F.  Wheatley's  The  Marriage,  18  x  13^ 
in.,  engraved  by  J.  Bean,  £157  ios.  ;  W.  R.  Sickert's 
The  Sofa,  i8£  x  n£  in.,  £54  12s.  (this  cost  £21  in  1926)  ; 
L.  Deutsch's  The  Guard,  on  panel,  25  x  18 \  in.,  £141  15s.  ; 
E.  Boudin's  La  Plage  de  Berck,  19^  x  28^  in.,  £105  ; 
G.  Morland's  Young  Anglers,  1794,  14^  X  11^  in., 
£131  5s.  ;  Sir  Peter  Lely's  Portrait  of  Sell  Gwynne, 
seated  in  a  landscape  holding  a  shepherd's  crook,  with  a 
sheep  by  her  side,  49  x  40  in.,  £"136  ios.  ;  and  the  same 
artist's  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  seated  in  a  Ian  iscape, 
holding  a  spray  of  orange  blossom,  with  a  sheep  by  her  side, 
47J  X  40J  in.,  £110  5s.  Six  charcoal  and  pencil  sketches 
by  Augustus  John  brought  a  total  of  £238  7s. — the  top 
price,  £"78  15s.,  being  given  for  a  charcoal  drawing  of  a 
full-length  figure  of  a  woman,  with  her  left  arm  over  her 
head,  17^  X  9j  in.,  and  a  charcoal  sketch  of  the  head 
of  a  man,  with  short  beard,  9^  X  7%  in.,  £31  ios.  Two 
water-colour  drawings,  by  Birket  Foster,  The  Tyne  Valley 
from  Gateshead,  i6|  X  20  in.,  and  Summertime  :  a 
landscape  with  shepherd-boy  and  two  peasant  girls  at  a 
stile,  o  •'  13  in.,  realised  £"105  and  £"78  15s.  respectively  ; 
and  six  small  studies  of  children,  by  Kate  Greenaway, 
£'no  5s. 

The  most  important  of  the  three  sales  at  Sotheby's 
took  place  on  June  24th,  when  £700  (an  auction  record) 
was  paid  for  Peter  Monamy's  Engagement  off  the  Lizard 
between  the  "  Lion,"  Britisli  Man-o'-War,  60  guns  (Caft. 
Peircy  Brett),  and  the  "  Elisabeth,"  French  Ship  of  War 
(Capt.  Douaud),  on  the  gth  July,  1745.  with  the  privateer 
"  Doutelle  "  in  the  distance  taking  Prince  Charles  Edward 
to  Scotland,  40  X  59  in.  This  picture  was  painted  lor 
Admiral  Lord  Anson,  as  were  the  three  other  Monamys 
sold.  These  were  :  Actum  in  the  China  Seas  off  the  Cape 
Espiritu  Santo,  between  the  "Centurion"  {Commodore 
Anson)  and  the  Spanish  Treasure  Galleon  "  Nuestra  Senora 
■  de  Cabadonga,"  on  June  4th,  1743,  41  X  ho  in.,  £560  ; 
Sural  Engagement  between  an  English  and  Spanish  Man 
of-War,  24  x  21)  in..  £120  ;  and  The  Burning  of  the  Town 
of  Paita  on  the  Peruvian  Pacifit  Coast  by  Inson,  Novem- 
ber  6th,    I74I,    38         54    in,    £60         \    Portrait   oj    Admiral 
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George  Anson,  attributed  to  Thomas  Hudson,  49  x  39  in., 
received  a  final  bid  of  £100  ;  and  Romney's  Augustus, 
Viscount  Keppel,  in  blue  coat,  29  x  24  in.,  fetched  £160. 
All  these  works  belonged  to  Major  W.  G.  Keppel,  who 
inherited  them  from  his  father,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Keppel,  great-nephew  of  Admiral  Viscount  Keppel. 
Other  properties  included  Pietro  da  Rimi's  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  enthroned  with  four  angels  and  St.  Claire  and 
St.  Francis  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  on  panel,  49  x  33 
in.,  which  cost  £115  ;  Jan  Van  Goyen's  River  Scene, 
with  numerous  vessels  on  the  water,  signed  with  initials 
and  dated  1653,  31J  x  59^  in.,  £460  ;  John  Opie's 
Portrait  of  Amelia  Opie  as  a  Gleaner,  38  x  30^  in.,  £100  ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Henry,  First  Marquess  of  Ely, 
37  x  30  in.,  £280  ;  and  Sir  William  Beechey's  Charles 
Dumergue,  Junr.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  111 
1829  (No.  208),  28^  x  24  in.,  £270.  On  June  10th,  a 
pencil  drawing  by  J.  D.  Ingres,  of  Henry  VIII.,  after 
the  picture  by  Holbein  in  the  Corsini  Gallery,  Rome, 
made  £165  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Madame  T  alii  en,  a  canvas 
by  J.  L.  David,  24  x  ig£  in.,  £1.50.  Eight  days  later, 
£400  was  given  for  F.  Sartorius's  In  Full  Cry,  signed  and 
dated  1791,  30  x  55  in.,  and  £100  for  a  landscape  with 
two  gentlemen  fishing  in  the  foreground,  by  S.  J.  E. 
Jones,  17^  x  24  in. 

In  the  sale  at  Hurcomb's,  on  June  10th,  H.  Fantin 
Latour's  canvases,  Group  of  Flowers,  1873,  14!  x  18  in., 
and  Flowers  in  a  Cylindrical  Glass,  10J  x  9  in.,  changed 
hands  at  £410  and  £105  respectively  ;  Landscape,  with 
a  figure  and  Cattle  :  Dinner  Time,  bv  William  Maris, 
31^  X  45  in.,  £210  ;  E.  Boudin's  Antwerp,  15^  X  25  in., 
£160  ;  and  Landscape  and  River  :  Evening,  attributed 
to  Harpignies,  20J  x  27J  in.,  £105.  Two  pastel  drawings 
by  L.  L'Hermitte,  Harvesting  :  Meal  Time,  21  x  25  in., 
and  The  Gleaners  :  Evening,  17  x  21  in.,  each  brought 
£140.  On  June  29th,  A  View  of  a  Market  Square  in 
Dresden,  ascribed  to  Canaletto  (no  size  given),  found  a 
buyer  at  £290. 


Collectors  of  modern  etchings  found  many  desirable 
works  of  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Muirhead  Bone,  Whistler, 
and  James  McBey  in  the  sale  at  Hurcomb's  on  June  10th. 
Considering  the  state  of  the  print  market,  which  has  been 
very  quiet  of  late,  the  prices  may  be  regarded  as  good. 
The  Cameron  impressions  included  (the  "  states  "  were 
not  given  by  the  auctioneer)  :  -The  Five  Sisters,  York 
Minster,  which  sold  for  £.380  ;  Ben  Ledi,  ',300  ;  Cannon- 
gate,  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh,  £55;  The  Abbazia,  Venice, 
£85;  A  Venetian  Palace,  £70;  Joannis  Danus,  £50; 
Evening  on  the  Findhom,  £95  ;  and  North  Porch,  Ha; 
£85.  Among  the  Whistler  etchings  were  :  The  I  'pright, 
Venice,  which  fetched  £85;  The  Piazetta,  {60  ;  Little 
Venice,  £100  :  The  Bridge,  £80  :  The  Doorway,  >  1  5  , 
and     The    Little    Mast,    /So.     Muirhead     Bone's     works 


included    San    Frediano,    which    realised    i^>>  :     Liberty's 

Clock,  £55  :  Orvieto,  £70  :  and  The  Montalban  Tower, 
Amsterdam,  £50.  James  McBey's  Gamrie  reached  £ 70  ; 
and  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden's  Sunset  in   Ireland.   ■ 

At  Sotheby's,  on  June  15th,  T.  S.  Boys's  London  as  it 
is,  1842,  a  series  of  twenty-four  lithographic  plates  with 
letterpress,  in  the  original  portfolio,  with  gilt  vignette 
of  London  Stone  on  upper  cover,  sold  for  £46.  The 
coloured  prints  included  Yellowham  Wood,  Dorsetshire, 
and  The  Cocktails  Done,  fifty  minutes  in  the  I'ale  of  Black- 
more  and  twenty  on  the  Hills  without  a  Check,  by  II  Aiken 
and  R.  G .  Reeve,  after  W.  1'.  Hodges,  a  pair  published 
by  Thos.  McLean,  November  1st.  1834,  on  Whatman 
paper,  which  fetched  £74  ;  another  pair,  by  and  after 
same,  The  Chase  of  the  Roebuck,  and  The  Death  of  tit, 
Roebuck,  with  a  view  of  Whatcomhc  House,  also  on  Win it- 
man  paper  and  issued  by  the  same  publisher,  October  1 -t 
1834,  £60  ;  the  first  issue  (June  27th,  1828)  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  by  R.  &  C.  Rosenberg,  after  J.  Pollard.  £02  ;  and 
a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  subjects  by  G.  Hunt,  after 
H.  Aiken,  £74.  On  June  12th,  Puttick  &  Simpson 
obtained  £145  for  a  set  of  four  aquatints,  in  colours, 
illustrating  partridge,  grouse,  wild  duck,  and  pheasant 
shooting,  bv  T.  Sutherland,  and  published  by  John 
Hudson  on  January   1st,    [820. 


The  outstanding  sale  under  this  heading  was  that  ol 
an  important  group  of  Gothic  tapestries  and  embroideries 
at  Christie's  on  June  nth.  The  panels,  catalogued  as 
"  having  come  from  a  Continental  source,"  were  offered 
in  nine  separate  lots,  and  six  of  them  are  believed  to  have 
failed  to  reach  their  reserve  prices.  Among  the  large 
company  present  at  the  sale  was  Prince  Paul,  ol  Jugo- 
slavia, who  was  successful  in  securing  two  ol'  the  mist 
interesting  panels.  One.  which  cost  him  {17,850,  was 
a  late  15th-century  Flemish  pane]  (probably  Brussels), 
measuring  9  it.  high,  7  ft.  8  in.  wide  This  is  woven 
with  a  representation  of  the  Adoration  oj  the  Magi 
the  Virgin  mil  Child,  enthroned  beneath  a  canopy,  the 
back  being  designed  as  .1  panel  ol  Genoa  red  and  gold 
velvet,  with  a  top  supported  bv  two  posts  studded  with 
jewels;  while  the  whole  oi  the  costumes  are  designed 
to  represent  velvets  and  other  rii  h  fabrics.  I  lie  Prim  e's 
set  ond  purchase  was  a  Brussels  panel.  ,n,,i  1500,  [3  tt. 
3  in.  high,  10  It.  i<>  m  wide,  which  1  »s1  "1.0. 10  This 
illustrates  the  Stem  oj  Jesse,  with  .1  scene  in  a  Gothii 
Jewish  house.  The  Biblical  figures  are  said  to  be  repre- 
sented bv  Royal  and  other  personages  ol  tin'  Mouse  ol 
Maximilian  1  ol  Germany  and  also  the  Vragon-Castile 
I  Ions-  of  Spam  under  Ferdinand  V.  and  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  According  to  this  interpretation  "Jess'"  is 
represented  bv  the  Emperoi  Frederick  ill  .  David" 
by  hi-  son,  Maximilian,  and  "  Solomon  "  by  his  grandson, 
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Philip  the  Beautiful.  The  three  women  behind  Maxi- 
milian are  his  first  wife,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  his  second, 
Bianca  Sforza,  and  Margaret,  his  daughter.  Among 
other  figures  are  those  of  Philip's  wife,  Johanna  of  Aragon- 
Castile,  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  with  her  first  husband, 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  possibly  the  panel 
referred  to  by  Wauters  in  an  inventory  of  the  Crown 
Tapestries  in  Brussels  in  1732,  as  having  been  placed  in 
the  Chapel  of  l'Hotel  d'Orange  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  Elizabeth.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  was  probably 
among  the  tapestries  taken  from  Brussels  to  Vienna  after 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1794.  £504  was  paid,  by  a  London 
dealer,  for  a  South  German  or  Swiss  embroidered  altar 
frontal,  dated  1592,  3  ft.  1  in.  high,  9  ft.  wide.  This  is 
worked  in  coloured  silks  on  a  mainly  blue  background, 
with  three  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  arms 
seen  in  the  centre  are  probably  those  of  a  Convent  of 
the  Cistercians  and  its  Abbess.  A  final  bid  of  £483  was 
made  for  a  15th-century  South  German  (Franconian) 
embroidered  altar  frontal,  3  ft.  2  in.  high,  6  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
depicting  the  Death  of  St.  Clara,  surrounded  by  Royal 
personages  and  saints.  The  hammer  fell  at  £2,415  for 
a  10th-century  Burgundian  tapestry  panel,  5  ft.  r  in. 
high,  16  ft.  6  in.  wide,  woven  with  a  mille  fleurs  design 
and  the  arms  of  King  John  II.  of  Portugal  (1455-95)  ; 
a  10th-century  Oudenarde  panel,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  11  ft. 
10  in.  wide,  also  with  a  mille  fleurs  design,  was  knocked 
down  at  £525  ;  while  £1,890  was  offered  for  a  Tournay 
panel,  circa  1510-20,  13  ft.  11  in.  high,  15  ft.  7  in.  wide, 
illustrating  scenes  from  a  Romance  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Another  Tournay  panel,  circa  1520,  12  ft.  2  in. 
high,  18  ft.  11  in.  wide,  worked  with  one  of  the  allegories 
of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  so  closely  linked  with  mediaeval 
theology,  failed  to  go  beyond  £.1,575  ;  and  a  bid  of 
£220  1  os.  was  made  for  a  North  German  panel,  dated 
151 4,  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  4  ft.  o  in.  wide,  woven  with  the 
Nativity. 

The  furniture  sale  at  Christie's,  on  June  25th,  included 
a  mahogany  dining-table,  12  ft.  long,  sideboard,  8  ft.  wide, 
and  a  cellarette,  formerly  in  Admiral  Lord  Nelson's  cabin 
in  the  Victory.  This  set  brought  £997  10s.  ;  and  the 
purchaser,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jacobs,  expressed  his  intention  of 
presenting  it  to  the  Victory.  The  brief  traditional  history 
of  this  furniture  is  that  after  Trafalgar  the  Victory  put 
into  Gibraltar  to  refit  ;  Lord  Nelson's  body  was  on 
board,  and  the  fore  cabin  was  cleared  of  the  furniture 
so  that  it  might  be  arranged  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  It 
is  stated  that  these  pieces  were  landed  at  Rozia  Bay, 
where  the  Victory  was  anchored,  and  that  they  were 
afterwards  possibly  surreptitiously  sold  by  Lord  Nelson's 
steward,  Chevalier,  to  Admiral  Henry  Warre.  This 
Admiral  sent  the  set  to  his  cousin,  John  H.  Noble,  then 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  British  Association  at 
Oporto  (known  as  "  The  Factory  "),  and  left  it  to  him 
on  his  death  in  1826.  It  remained  in  the  Noble  family 
until  i8(>2,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  M. 
Feuerheerd,  grandfather  of  the  present  vendor.  In  1928 
this  furniture  was  exhibited  on  loan  in  the  fore  cabin  of 
the    Victory. 

This  sale  also  included  a  set  of  five  panels  of  Brussels 
tap*  stry,  woven  with  scenes  from  the  story  of  Scipio  and 
Hannibal,  signed  E.  V.  Maelsaeck,  the  largest  panel 
measuring   1^  ft.  9  in.  high,   10  ft.  3  in.  wide,  which  sold 
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and  interior  decorated  with  river  scenes  . 
blue  and  white,  on  a  gilt-wood  stand,  7  ft.  o  in.  high, 
3  ft.  7  m.  wide,  £756  ;  .1  Chippendale  mahogany  cabinet, 
7  It.  6  in.  high,  3  It.  2  in.  wide,  (.50  1  ;  ,1  Sheraton  satin- 
wood  winged  cabinet,  the  panels  of  the  lower  part  painted 
with  nymphs  and  children  by  Angelica  Kauttmann,  7  it. 
wide,  {^2^  10s.  ;  a  Charles  II.  walnut  arm-chair,  carved 
with  Armorini,  supporting  crowns  and  scroll  foliage,  the 
top  with  Royal  Arms,  with  spirally  turned  legs  and 
stretchers  on  claw  feet,  £240  15s.  ;  a  I5th-centurv  English 
alabaster  reredos,  sculptured  with  scenes  from  the  Life 
of  Christ,  23  in.  high,  54  in.  wide,  £283  10s.  ;  and  a 
16th-century  Paduan  (School  of  Riccio)  bronze  candela- 
brum, formed  as  a  figure  of  a  mermaid,  her  limbs  ter- 
minating in  two  dolphins,  and  holding  in  each  hand  a 
vase  to  form  a  candle-holder,  11  in.  high,  £304  10s  On 
June  26th,  a  Louis  XVI.  oblong  gold  snuff-box,  with 
enamel  panels  on  the  covers  and  sides,  and  the  base 
painted  with  cupids,  made  £141  15s.  ;  another,  of  the 
Louis  XV.  period,  chased  with  buildings  and  foliage  in 
vari-eoloured  gold,  £283  10s.  ;  and  a  Canton  gold  cup 
and  saucer,  enamelled  with  flowers  and  key-pattern  on 
yellow,  turquoise  and  mauve  ground,  gross  weight, 
36  oz.   8  dwt.,   £136   10s. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  June  12th.  included  an  Adam 
mahogany  break-front  winged  bookcase,  68  in.  wide,  100  in 
high,  with  a  pierced  fret  swan-neck  cornice  and  turned  vase 
ornaments,  the  centre  part  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  glazed 
trellis  doors,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  lower  wings 
containing  small  drawers.  This  found  a  buyer  at  £780  ; 
and  £680  was  bid  for  a  George  I.  walnut  settee,  of  double 
chair  form,  with  bold  vase-shape  splats  carved  at  the 
tops  with  shell  and  acanthus  foliage,  the  shaped  seat  and 
scrolled  arms  terminating  with  carved  eagles'  heads, 
supported  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet, 
59  in.  wide.  A  Louis  XV.  work-table,  the  tray  top  set 
with  a  Sevres  porcelain  plaque,  painted  probably  by 
Morin,  with  a  scene  outside  an  auberge,  on  cabriole  legs, 
sold  for  £560  ;  a  commode-etagere,  of  Louis  XVI.  design, 
with  ormolu  mounts  in  the  manner  of  Weisweiler,  51  in. 
wide,  £200  ;  a  pair  of  William  Kent  console  tables,  with 
rectangular  jasper  marble  tops,  supported  on  carved 
eagles,  grasping  a  dead  bird,  on  rocky  bases,  circa  [730, 
41  in.  wide,  £190  ;  and  a  Chinese  Chippendale  gilt  mirror, 
painted  behind  the  glass  with  a  domestic  scene  by  a 
Chinese  artist,  the  frame  carved  on  the  outside  with 
flowers,  etc.,  and  the  top  in  rococo  taste,  with  waterfalls, 
surmounted  by  a  pagoda,  41)  in.  wide,  07  in.  high,  {.zz^. 
A  panel  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  a  musical  party 
outside  a  mansion,  12  ft.  3  in.  wide,  11  ft.  9  in.  high, 
circa  1700,  was  knocked  down  at  £500  ;  and  a  William 
Morris  panel,  The  Primavera,  woven  after  Botticelli's 
celebrated  picture  in  Florence,  [896,  12  ft.  9  in.  high, 
8  ft.  5  m.  wide,  at  £175.  \  pair  of  ormolu  candelabra, 
for  three  lights,  formed  as  two  cupids  supporting  a  vas  :, 
on  oval  marble  bases,  20I  in.  high,  sold  for  £135  ;  a  sit 
of  six  ormolu  wall  lights,  with  three  branches,  the  stems 
formed  as  two  caryatid  figures,  of  cupids  playing  pipes, 
with  a  musical  trophy  below.  (320  ;   a  Louis  XVI.  mantel- 
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clock,  movement  by  Guydamer  a  Paris,  in  white  marble, 
bronze  and  ormolu,  flanked  by  two  seated  female  figures, 
39  in.  lon^,  £130  ;  a  Chinese  <_dass  picture,  of  the  Ch'ien- 
lung  period,  painted  with  a  mandarin  and  his  lady  being 
robed,  43  X  26  in.,  £175  ;  a  pair  of  School  of  Falconet 
statuettes  of  nude  seated  female  figures,  Sf  in.  high,  on 
dwarf  marble  pedestals,  £'600  ;  an  early  Georgian  back- 
gammon board,  veneered  with  tortoiseshell  and  inlaid 
with  engraved  mother-o'-pearl,  etc.,  13J  in.  square,  with 
set  of  original  draughtsmen  and  a  set  of  ivory  chessmen, 
£140  ;  and  a  17th-century  Italian  harpsichord,  or  gravi- 
cembalo,  enclosed  in  a  case  elaborately  decorated  inside 
and  out  with  a  heavy  wreath  of  coloured  flowers  on  a 
gold  ground,  34  in.  high,  31  in.  wide  in  front,  and  77  in. 
long,  £120  (this  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  late 
Signora  Eleanora  Duse).  The  two  days'  sale  of  Persian 
works  of  art  concluded  on  June  17th,  included  several 
Luristan  bronzes.  Among  these  were  :  an  axe-head  in 
the  form  of  a  springing  lion  in  high  relief.  7^  in.  wide, 
which  made  £155  ;  a  leg  of  a  throne,  shaped  as  a  gryphon's 
head,  wing  and  claw,  the  neck  and  breast  feathers  in 
low  relief,  and  the  head  and  claw  feet  decorated  with  an 
engraved  ornament,  3rd  and  4th  century,  2o£  in.  high, 
£240  ;  and  a  cheek-piece  of  a  horse's  bit,  in  the  form  of 
a  human  bearded  figure  wearing  horns  and  skirted  dress, 
holding  a  rampant  winged  dragon  on  either  side,  7th-6th 
century  B.C.,  6  in.  high,  8|  in.  long,  £620.  A  final  bid 
of  £600  was  given  for  a  hand-woven  carpet,  1 1  ft.  6  in.  X 
9  ft.  1  in.,  worked  on  a  pale  blue  field  with  a  large  pole 
medallion,  vases  of  flowers,  hooked  and  geometric  orna- 
ment in  soft  shades  of  green,  brown,  pink  and  yellow. 
A  marble  Mihrab,  with  floral  decoration  and  panel 
carved  with  Cufic  inscriptions,  dated  533  (a.d.  1138), 
made  by  Abul  Oasin  at  Harvan,  Yazd.  39  x  28  in.,  fell 
at  £3 30  ;  a  Sassanian  gold  and  silver  dish  on  foot,  decora- 
ted in  the  centre  in  gold  with  an  eagle  displayed  on  a 
silver  ground,  enclosed  by  a  wide  border  of  radiating 
cone  motifs,  within  two  narrow  gold  borders,  8|  in.  diam., 
£750.  On  June  26th,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  lounge 
arm-chair,  the  shaped  arms  carved  with  "  C  "  scrolls  and 
acanthus  leaves,  on  carved  legs,  seat  and  back  covered 
with  old  needlework,  sold  for  £120  ;  a  set  of  four  George  I. 
walnut  chairs,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  club  feet, 
£130  ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  arms 
carved  with  flower  heads  and  long  acanthus  leafage, 
supported  on  cabriole  legs,  carved  on  the  knees  with 
acanthus  and  terminating  with  scrolled  toes,  £290  ;  and 
an  Old  Pretender  glass  goblet,  7!  in.  high,  with  waisted 
bell  bowl  on  a  plain  columnar  stem  and  high-domed  foot, 
the  bowl  engraved  with  a  crowned  cypher  I.R.,  the  figure  8 
and  Latin  inscription  taken  from  Horace,  Ep.  Ad  Bulla- 
ttmu,   27,   £125. 

£720  was  given  at  Hurcomb's  on  June  10th  for  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  cabinet  ;  two  Sheraton  satinwood 
and  inlaid  display  cabinets  made  /240  ;  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  "  Carlton  "  writing-desk,  £190  ;  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  arm-chair,  £110;  a  William  and  Mary  oyster 
walnut  table,  £105  ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  and  inlaid 
escritoire,  £105  ;  and  a  Sheraton  mahogany  bow -front 
sideboard,  £100.  On  June  29th,  an  Adam  mahogany 
folding  card-table  brought  £"190  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
oblong  table,  /160  ;  and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  arm-chair, 
£60. 


Chippendale  mahogany  furniture  at  John  Nbrl 
Ludlow),    on    June    nth,    included    a    set    oi    ten    single 
chairs,  which  fet  hed  -   t  oi  mx,  on  claw-and-ball 

feet,  1 2  10  ;  a  similar  pri<  e  being  given  for  a  set  oi  eight  : 
while  £173  5s.  was  bid  for  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau- 
bookcase. 

Violins  and  other  musi<  al  instruments  brought  .1  total 
01  £3.23°  at  Putti<  k  &  Simpson's  on  J  une  1  8th.      A  violin, 
by  Da;  >  1   I       hi  ■     Rom  ,172-,  realised   £120  ;    ai 
l'\  PeterGuarr,  1  Venice,  1746,  £105  ;  one  by  Januarius 

Gagliano,    Naples,    1740.    £100;     an    example    ot    G.    B 

•  03  :    a   copy  oi   the  Paganiti 
nerius  violin,  made  by  /.   B.    Vuillaume,   Pari*,    >  - 
violin    of    the    Amah    pattern,    by     Vincenzo    Panormo, 
London,   circa  1800,    £80;    and    a    17th-century    Italian 
virginal,  with  box-wood  keys,  in  painted  case,  the  inner 
side  of  the  lid  decorated    with   a   landscape.    (  52 


Interest  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  June  25th,  was 
centred  on  two  pieces  of  Saint-Porchaire  faience,  known 
also  as  Henri  Deux  ware.  Only  about  sixty-five  example-, 
of  this  decorative  ware  are  known  to  exist,  and  most  oi 
these  are  in  public  museums.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  specimens  have  come  into  the  market  high  prices 
have  been  obtained — as  far  back  as  1884,  in  the  Fountaien 
sale,  as  much  as  £3,675  was  given  for  a  flambeau,  tonne.  1 
as  a  group  of  three  children  at  the  base  of  the  architectural 
stem,  painted  with  the  Montmorency  Laval  arms.  The 
first  piece  now  offered  was  a  hanap,  or  funnel-shaped 
ewer,  71  in.  high,  the  handle  of  which  is  a  vigorously 
modelled  figure  of  a  satyr,  whose  outstretched  arms  clasp 
the  circumference  of  the  margin  of  the  cup,  while  his  feet 
rest  on  a  projecting  bearded  mask  The  spout  on  the 
opposite  side  is  formed  of  a  large  figure  of  a  lizard,  or 
salamander,  with  a  gaping  mouth,  glazed  in  green  enamel 
It  belonged  at  one  time  to  M.  Debruges-Dumfnil,  the 
famous  French  collector,  and  more  recently  it  was  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild.  The 
second  piece  was  a  fruit  dish,  5  J  in.  high,  7J  in.  wide, 
formed  of  three  tiers — a  dish,  pedestal  and  spreading 
base.  The  dish  is  of  polygonal  shape,  with  a  raised 
margin,  the  base  of  which  is  pierced  with  small  holes. 
The  stem,  joining  the  dish  by  three  modillions,  is  hexa 
gonal,  with  projecting  columns  upon  square  pedestals 
at  the  angles,  and  decorated  upon  its  alternate  laces  with 
small  figures  of  nude  infants.  The  foot  is  composed  oi 
semi-cylindrical  buttresses  applied  to  the  six  angles.     On 

the  Surface  of  the  dish  are  the  arms  and  crown  oi  I  Mam  1  \ 
encircled  by  the  chain  of  the  Order  oi  St.  Louis,  around 
which  are  the  initials  formed  of  the  double  D  and  II  inter- 
laced, indicating  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Henri  II.  It  was 
in  the  Paul  collection  at  Hamburg  in  iSS_>,  and  later 
belonged  to  M.  I. eon  de  Somzee,  oi    Brussels.     The  two 

articles    now    came    from    the    collection    of    the    late    Mr. 
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Walter  S.  M.  Burns,  and  were  knocked  down  at  £3,200 
and  £2,000  respectively.  The  genera!  impression  in  the 
auction  room  was  that  they  had  failed  to  reach  their 
respective  reserves.  A  Palissy  ware  dish,  o|  in.  diam., 
the  border  pierced  with  the  interlaced  cyphers  of  Henri  1 1 
and  three  interlaced  crescents,  the  device  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  enclosed  within  laurel  wreaths,  and  with  a  sage- 
green  receptacle  in  the  centre,  received  a  final  bid  of  £300. 
A  Cubbio  dish,  10  in.  diam.,  with  deep  sunk  centre, 
lustred  in  gold  and  ruby,  painted  with  a  coat  of  arms, 
had  the  border  decorated  with  grotesques  containing  full- 
length  figures  of  amorini,  satyrs,  masks,  etc.,  and  the 
back  illuminated  by  a  concentric  petal  design,  probably 
by  Maestro  Giorgio  Andreolio.  The  bidding  for  this 
stopped  at  £920.  A  large  Urbino  tazza  plate,  uf  in. 
diam.,  lustred  at  Gubbio,  and  painted  in  vivid  colours 
with  a  representation  of  Venus  standing  on  a  shell  in  the 
sea  (derived  from  A.  Veneziano's  engraving  after  Raphael), 
by  Francesco  Xanto  Avelli  da  Rovigo,  1533,  sold  for  £460  ; 
a  Caffagiolo  dish,  13$  in.  diam.,  painted  with  David 
victorious  over  Goliath,  seen  in  a  landscape,  £350  ;  a 
16th-century  Damascus  wine-ewer,  10  in.  high,  with 
potted  pear-shaped  body,  narrow  flared  neck,  blue  loop 
handle,  and  scroll  spout,  the  body  decorated  with  red, 
white  and  blue  formal  leaves  on  a  brilliant  green  fish-scale 
ground,  £'210  ;  and  an  early  15th-century  Hispano- 
Moresque  gold  lustre  dish,  ij\  in.  diam.,  decorated  with 
large  mock-Arabic  characters,  a  coat-of-arms,  a  winged 
bull,   etc.,  £880. 

On  June  12th,  at  Sotheby's,  a  pair  of  Sevres  biscuit 
porcelain  figures  of  a  girl  and  cupid,  realised  £100  ;  and 
a  pair  of  Dresden  figures  of  ducks,  mounted  as  three- 
light  candelabra,  with  laurel  festoons  in  Louis  XVI. 
ormolu,  24  in.  high,  £385.  On  June  16th  and  17th,  a 
large  Gabri  dish,  14  in.  diam.,  covered  with  a  fine  turquoise 
glaze,  and  moulded  in  relief  with  a  double  bird  motif, 
circa  ioth-uth  century,  made  £145;  a  14th-century 
Persian  jar,  18  in.  diam.,  28  in.  high,  moulded  in  relief 
under  a  lapis-blue  glaze  round  the  neck  with  seated 
figures,  the  shoulder  with  animals,  and  the  body  with 
polo  players,  animals  and  dancers,  £780  (this  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Persian  Art  Exhibition,  1931,  No.  102)  ;  a 
12th-century  Rayy  Court  ware  bowl,  8  in.  diam.,  decorated 
in  the  centre  in  a  roundel  with  an  equestrian  figure  in 
gold,  and  around  the  sides  six  horsemen  in  cobalt  blue, 
turquoise,  gold  and  black,  £'250  ;  and  on  June  26th, 
£280  was  given  for  a  Ming  potiche,  of  inverted  baluster 
shape,  with  short  cylindrical  neck,  14^  in.  high,  decorated 
on  a  violet-blue  ground  in  cloisonne  style  with  peacocks, 
flower  sprays  and  root  ornament  ;  a  K'ang  Hsi  yellow 
bowl  and  cover,  5  in.  high,  painted  in  green  with  a  scrolling 
floral  design,  £102  ;  and  a  set  of  three  famille-verte  vases, 
11  in.  high,  decorated  with  panels  of  flowers,  in  green, 
yellow,  rouge-de-fer  and  blue  enamels,  £140. 

At  Christie's,  on  June  25th,  a  pair  of  Ch'ien-lung 
figures  of  cranes,  their  plumage  enamelled  in  famille-rose 


and  heightened  with  gold,  <>n  rockwork  bases  mottled 
with  blue  and  brown,  [3^  m.  high,  fetched  £44]  ;  and 
a  K'ang  Hsi  hexagonal  teapot  and  cover,  with  black 
enamelled  ground,  the  sides  decorated  with  upright  panels 
pierced  with  prunus,  fir  and  bamboo  branches  and 
enamelled  in  famille-verte,  the  handle  formed  as  a  dolphin, 
coloured  yellow  and  aubergine,  and  the  spout  as  an 
elephant's  head,  £102  15s.  An  old  Worcester  dessert 
service,  of  62  pieces,  painted  with  flower  sprays  in 
panels  with  gilt  scroll  borders  on  apple-green  ground, 
£504  ;  and  a  pair  of  Worcester  hexagonal  vases  and 
covers,  11  in.  high,  painted  with  dragons  and  flowers 
in  red,  blue,  green  and  gold,  £152  5s. 

Hurcomb's  sale  on  June  10th,  included  a  pair  of 
Champion's  hard  porcelain  Bristol  figures  of  a  Turkish 
man  and  woman,  5^  in.  high,  which  brought  £220  10s.  ; 
an  old  Worcester  mug  painted  with  floral  medallions  on 
a  green  ground,  6  in.  high,  £125  ;  and  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
figures  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  io£  in.  high, 
£102  18s.  At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  June  12th,  a 
Copeland  dessert  service  of  41  pieces,  painted  with  groups 
of  flowers  and  green  and  gilt  borders,  made  £68  5s. 


JAPANESE    PRINTS:    A    REVIEW 

"  Japanese  Colour  Prints,"  by  Edward  F.  Strange. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Cloth,  5s.  ;  paper, 
3s.  6d.  net.  Post  free,  5s.  6d.  and  3s.  lid.  respec- 
tively) 

The  late  Colonel  Strange's  comprehensive  treatise  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  introduction.  The  present, 
the  sixth,  edition  has  been  ably  revised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Koop, 
who  has  taken  full  advantage  of  recent  research  by  Major 
O'Brien  Sexton,  and  various  Japanese  biographical  works, 
to  verify  all  names,  dates  and  statements  of  fact.  The 
illustrations  are  more  representative  than  in  some  of 
the  earlier  editions,  owing  to  numerous  gifts  to  the 
Museum,  so  that  with  the  passage  of  years  this  book 
which,  when  originally  published,  was  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  has  gained  considerably  in  utility.  Any- 
body commencing  to  collect  Japanese  prints  will  be  well 
advised  to  make  it  their  first  port  of  call  ;  and  will  find 
the  chapter  on  Japanese  Chronology,  the  facsimiles  of 
artists'  signatures,  and  the  index  of  colour  print  artists 
particularly  helpful. 

(For  other  Book  Reviews  see  "  The  Connoisseur  Book- 
shelf," pages    118-122.) 
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ART  AND  THE  SLUMP 

By  C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


To-day  there  is  a  slump  in  the  art 
trade  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  brought 
about  by  a  large  number  of  collectors,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  buying  works  of  art,  tem- 
porarily ceasing  to  make  purchases.  In  some 
instances  this  abstention  is  caused  by  actual  want 
of  money  ;  in  others  by  a  distrust  of  art  as  an 
investment.  To  those  who  have  been  influenced 
by  the  last  consideration,  I  should  point  out  that, 
in  the  long  run,  good  art  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  consistently  appreciated  in  value.  Every 
gilt-edged  security  slumped  prodigiously  in  value 
during  the  War,  and  most  industrial  and  shipping 
investments  have  gone  down  since.  Art  alone 
has  more  than  maintained  its  prices,  for,  even 
during  the  present  depression,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  being  able  to  obtain  important  exam- 
ples of  the  old  masters,  fine  old  furniture,  silver 
or  ceramics  at  pre-War  values. 

Research  into  earlier  periods  only  goes  to  show 
that  artistic  values  have  both  consistently  and 
prodigiously  increased,  but  this  phase  of  the  sub- 


ject will  be  touched  upon  later,  for  the  main 
purport  of  this  article  is  to  deal  with  the  scruples 
of  yet  a  third  class  of  collectors  who  have  ceased 
to  buy — that  is  the  large  class  of  well-to-do 
people,  who  have  the  money  and  the  taste,  but 
who  think  it  wrong  to  indulge  in  an  outlay  oil 
art  during  bad  times.  Such  an  idea  is  a  survival 
of  that  Puritanical  misconception  which  regards 
art  as  neither  one  of  the  serious  things  of  life 
nor  as  an  important  national  asset. 

In  England  there  have  been  several  similar 
slumps  in  the  past,  each  one  of  which  lias  resulted 
in  a  disastrous  set-back  to  English  art,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  to  a  serious  depletion  of  the  country's 
wealth.  American  art  lias  hardly  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  experience  such  vicissitudes,  but 
to  day  it  stands  in  a  position  precisely  like  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  if  the  slump  is  indefinitely 
prolonged,  it  is  likely  to  exercise  similar  detri 
mental  effects  on  the  aesthetic  taste,  the  moral  and 
materia]  well-being  of  the  great  English  speaking 
nations. 
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To  make  prophecies  regarding  the  future,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  experiences  of  the 
past,  and  a  good  starting-place  is  that  period  of 
the  Renaissance  when  the  formation  of  collections 
of  international  art  began  to  come  into  vogue. 
Then  there  flourished  that  trio  of  magnificent 
monarchs,  Charles  V.  of  Germany  and  Spain, 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
Each  collected  and  each  gave  a  permanent  trend 
to  the  art  of  his  country  by  means  of  the  pictures 
he  acquired  and  the  painters  whom  he  employed. 
The  realism  of  Titian,  whom  Charles  V.  patronised, 
was  to  influence  the  realism  of  Velazquez  and  other 
Spanish  artists  ;  Francis  I.,  by  his  acquisition  of 
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Leonardo's  work  and  examples  of  other  Italian 
artists,  was  to  turn  definitely  the  main  current 
of  French  painting  into  Latin  channels  ;  while 
Henry  VI II.,  by  his  patronage  of  Holbein,  built 
the  foundations  of  the  English  school  of  por- 
traiture, which  since  then  has  generally  been  the 
strongest  section  of  the  national  art. 

But  English  art  was  to  fall  on  parlous  days. 
The  Reformation  had  interrupted  its  earlier 
traditions.  The  various  schools  of  painters  and 
sculptors,  who  in  Gothic  times  had  been  employed 
to  decorate  the  churches  and  other  religious 
edifices,  came  to  an  end,  and  their  work,  which 
might  have  proved  a  source  of  inspiration  to  later 
generations,  was  largely  destroyed . 
Portraiture  was  the  sole  form  of 
painting  which  survived  in  actual 
practice,  and  this  was  most  finely 
exemplified  in  miniature  ;  archi- 
tecture was  confined  to  domestic 
and  scholastic  buildings,  and 
sculpture  became  practically  ex- 
tinct. With  Charles  I.  there 
came  a  revival.  A  patron  of  the 
arts,  he  formed  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  works  by  the  older 
masters,  and,  by  his  patronage  of 
Van  Dyck,  afforded  a  new  source 
of  inspiration  for  English  por- 
traiture. Under  his  aegis,  Inigo 
Jones  introduced  Palladian  archi- 
tecture, and  Le  Sueur  provided 
a  street  monument  for  London 
which  still  remains  among  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  Civil  War  brought  another 
artistic  slump.  The  Common- 
wealth, by  its  action,  per- 
petuated it  for  over  a  century. 
The  bulk  of  Charles  I.'s  magni- 
ficent collection  was  dispersed 
abroad,  where  it  assisted  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  inspiration  for 
future  generations  of  continental 
artists  ;  practically  all  the  sur- 
viving religious  paintings  and 
decorations  were  defaced  or  de- 
stroyed, and,  for  the  time  being, 
English  aesthetic  talent  was  largely 
reduced  to  expressing  itself  in 
lay  architecture  and  domestic 
furniture  and  plate. 

The  revival  was  slow  and 
tedious.  In  France,  Louis  XIV. 
showed  himself  a  patron  of  all 
the  arts  and  founded  a  precedent, 
which,     followed     bv    successive 
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governments,  established  France 
as  the  most  prolific  art-producing 
nation  in  the  world.  In  England, 
between  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  accession  of  George  III., 
the  ruling  sovereigns  left  the 
patronage  of  art  to  private  col- 
lectors. To  them  may  be  almost 
wholly  ascribed  the  great  aesthetic 
renaissance  which  took  place  in 
England  during  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hogarth  has  been  acclaimed  as 
the  father  of  British  painting, 
but  it  owed  far  less  to  him  than 
to  the  works  by  the  old  masters 
which  were  brought  into  the 
country  and  which  he  tried  to 
ridicule. 

Put  it  as  one  may,  there  was 
scarcely  any  successful  form  of 
British  art  belonging  to  this  great 
period  which  did  not  derive  some 
of  its  inspiration  from  foreign 
prototypes.  Even  Hogarth  him- 
self— most  English  of  all  British 
painters — was  indebted  for  some 
of  his  technique  to  the  work  of 
Canaletto  ;  while  Hudson,  his 
contemporary,  who  derided  the 
necessity  of  going  abroad  to  study 
yet  himself  obtained  some  of  his 
inspiration,  commonplace  as  it 
was,  from  his  fine  collection  of 
prints  after  the  old  masters. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  the 
greater  artists  of  the  century 
went  abroad  to  study.  Those 
who  remained  at  home  did  so 
from  necessity  rather  than  choice, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  up  for 
their  lack  of  opportunity  to  visit 
continental  galleries  by  diligently 
studying  all  the  fine  works  to  which  they  could 
obtain  access  in  Great  Britain.  Raphael's  car- 
toons, which  by  Cromwell's  directions  had  not  been 
sold  when  King  Charles'  pictures  were  dispersed, 
and  the  collection  of  casts  from  antique  sculpture 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  formed  the  chief 
sources  for  study  during  the  early  days  before  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  over  half 
a  century  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Gallery.  A  little  later  more  private 
collections  came  into  being,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  majority  of  the  great  original  painters 
of  England  formed  their  styles  by  close  study  of 
the   works   they   found   in   these.     Gainsborough 
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made  numerous  copies  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
pictures  he  came  across  in  the  gentlemen's  man 
sions  environing  Ipswich  and  Bath,  and  test i tied 
his  gratitude  to  Van  Dyck  even  on  his  death-bed. 
Old  Cromc  did  the  same  for  Hobbema,  whose 
works  he  had  pored  over  together  with  those  of 
other  landscape  masters  at  the  houses  where  he 
went  to  give  drawing  lessons.  Constable  was  a 
diligent  student  of  Dutch  work,  even  going  to  the 
length  of  buying  a  Rnysdael  for  reference  ; 
Lawrence  formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  old 
master  drawings  to  assist  him  in  his  work,  and 
in  this  he  emulated  the  example  of  Reynolds, 
except  that  the  latter's  collection  consisted  chiefly 
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of  pictures.  Blake,  devoid  of  friends  rich  enough 
to  possess  old  masters,  still  had  to  seek  inspiration 
from  the  works  of  the  past,  in  his  case  the  Gothic 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  elsewhere, 
and  engravings  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian 
school. 

Great  as  was  the  debt  of  English  painters  to 
retrospective  foreign  exemplars,  that  of  architects, 
sculptors  and  all  the  workers  in  the  applied  arts 
was  even  larger.  The  influence  of  classical  and 
French  work  on  British  eighteenth-century  archi- 
tects and  sculptors  was,  indeed,  so  great  that 
there  is  no  need  to  point  out  individual  examples. 
Classical,  French  and  in  some  instances  Dutch 
and  German  work  largely  influenced  the  styles 
of  cabinet  makers,  metal  workers  and  potters. 
That  in  many  instances  they  improved  upon  their 
exemplars    and    often    gave    birth    to    new    and 


original  creations  need  not  be  gainsaid,  but,  had 
they  not  in  the  first  instance  been  inspired  by 
the  prototypes,  it  is  certain  that  their  own  efforts 
would  have  been  of  a  far  less  satisfactory  nature. 
Throughout  this  renaissance  of  art,  the  influence 
of  the  private  collector  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  dominant  factor  in  its  initiation  and  progress. 
His  importance,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, for  he  not  only  brought  together 
examples  of  retrospective  art,  but  maintained  the 
contemporary  art  which  was  derived  from  them. 
He  accumulated  beautiful  examples  of  foreign 
work,  belonging  both  to  the  past  and  the  present, 
which  were  imitated  and  often  rivalled  and 
excelled  at  home.  So  that,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  English  painting  enjoyed 
a  higher  reputation  than  any  contemporary 
school,  her  prints  were  sold  abroad  by  thousands, 
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the  export  of  her  ceramic  wares  was  so  great  that 
most  of  the  unsubsidised  foreign  factories  were 
closed  down  because  of  its  competition,  and  her 
furniture,  glass  and  silver  found  a  ready  sale 
throughout  Europe. 

Nor  did  the  collectors  themselves  fail  to  benefit. 
Prices  rose  steadily.  Horace  Walpole  complained 
bitterly  that  he  had  to  pay  far  larger  amounts 
than  formerly  for  the  objects  he  bought,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  the  sum  realised  by  his 
father's  collection  of  pictures.  Yet  the  art  prices 
then  were  ludicrous  by  comparison  with  those  of 
to-day.  The  moneyed  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  future 
of  his  family  by  adding  field  to  field,  or  putting 
money  in  the  funds,  made  nothing  like  so  fine 
an  investment  for  posterity  as  did  the  collector 
of  good  taste  who  was  merely  gratifying  his  eye 
for  beauty.  The  engravings  he  purchased  for 
shillings  were  to  realise  prices  running  into 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a  century  ;  a  Van  Dyck  like  that  of  Lord 
Wharton  (No.  vi.),  then  rated  at  £200,  if  placed 
on  the  market  to-day  might  easily  bring  £75,000  ; 
while  contemporary  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough and  Romney  average  probably  fifty 
times  the  amount  then  paid  for  them.  The  values 
of  fine  furniture,  fine  silver  and  fine  ceramic 
wares  have  progressed  in  similar  fashion.  Money 
invested  even  at  compound  interest  would  not 
have  increased  in  value  at  anything  like  the 
same  ratio. 

It  might  well  be  surmised  that  British  art 
and  artistic  industries  would  have  maintained 
their  high  aesthetic  standards  without  interruption 
had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  with  France,  which  lasted  with  only  two 
brief  periods  of  armed  truce  from  1793  until  1815. 
Art  was  affected  comparatively  early  in  the 
conflict,  and  the  slump  that  ensued  was  to  give 
it  a  set-back  for  over  half  a  century.  Doubtless, 
many  collectors  ceased  buying  through  the 
pressure  of  bad  times,  but  others,  and  these  not 
a  few,  thought  it  wrong  to  patronise  art  in  a  period 
of  general  stress — a  survival,  as  already  stated, 
of  that  Puritan  tradition  which  had  resulted  in 
the  dispersal  of  Charles  I.'s  collection  and  the 
breaking    up    of    the    ancient     English    regalia. 

The  result  of  this  conscientious  abstention  was 
that  art  was  launched  on  the  downward  road 
towards  commercialism.  For  a  time  the  traditions 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  that  of  the 


older  masters,  were  maintained.  But  it  i-  aote- 
worthy  that  the  great  artists  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century— Blake,  Crome,  Lawrence, 

Turner  and  Constable— were  all  men  who  had  at 
least  reached  years  of  discretion  before  the  centurv 
opened;  while  Cotman,  Cox,  De  W'int  and 
Raeburn  were  all  well  on  in  their  'teens.  They 
left  behind  them  no  immediate  successors  of 
similar  calibre.  Sculpture  passed  into  an  arid 
period  distinguished  by  a  single  great  name,  that 
of  Alfred  Stevens,  so  little  appreciated  that  he 
was  given  only  one  important  commission,  the 
Wellington  monument,  which  he  was  not  even 
permitted  to  complete.  Of  the  greater  engraver-, 
Bartolozzi,  Hodges  and  Dickenson  went  abroad, 
Valentine  Green  was  rescued  from  penury  by  being 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  British  Institution,  J.  R. 
Smith  and  James  Ward  turned  to  painting,  and 
a  number  of  others  disappeared  from  view  ;  while 
the  great  firm  of  the  Boydells,  who  had  ventured 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  their  business, 
were  only  rescued  from  bankruptcy  by  being 
permitted  to  dispose  of  their  stock-in-trade  by 
lottery.  Again  there  was  a  period  of  decline 
followed  by  a  debacle  ;  except  for  a  comparatively 
few  plates  inspired  by  Turner  and  Constable,  the 
engraving  of  the  middle  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  possesses  no  attraction  for  the  connoisseur. 
Metal-work,  ceramics  and  textiles  are  in  a  similar 
position. 

It  would  seem  that  the  interruption  put  an  end 
to  the  period  of  good  taste  and  left  Great  Britain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  There  were, 
indeed,  a  few  people  who  ventured  to  back  their 
judgment  in  art.  Three  noblemen,  with  the  aid 
of  Bryan,  the  picture  dealer,  bought  the  [taiian 
and  French  pictures  of  the  Orleans  collection  for 
£41,000,  and,  after  keeping  the  most  valuable 
half  for  themselves,  sold  the  balance  for  £42,000. 
From  the  same  collection  and  at  the  same  period, 
Lord  Lansdowne  secured  for  £500  Rembrandt's 
Mill,  which  his  descendant  transferred  to  Mr. 
Widener  for  £100,000. 

The  Napoleonic  War,  like  the  Great  War,  left 
England  victorious  and  with  by  far  the  largest 
national  debt  in  the  world,  and  successive  Govern- 
ments were  little  disposed  to  consider  the  claims 
of  art.  By  some  miracle  in  [816  the  purchase 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles  (see  Nos.  i.  to  iv.)  for  /  [6,000 
was  allowed  by  Parliament,  and  in  [824  the 
Angerstein  collection  of  thirty-eight  pictures  was 
purchased   for   £57,000  to   form   the  nucleus  ..f  the 
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National  Gallery.  The  latter  was  a  great  bargain, 
the  former  an  incredible  one,  for  there  are  various 
individual  pieces  among  the  marbles  which  are 
now  worth  at  least  ten  times  the  amount  which 
was  paid  for  the  whole  collection.  In  1830,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  magnificent  collection  of  old 
master  drawings,  which  had  cost  him  £60,000, 
was  offered  to  the  country  f<  »r  £18,000.  It  included 
hundreds  of  the  finest  drawings  by  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo,  Rubens,  Diirer  and 
most  of  the  greater  masters,  and  may  be  described 
as  unique  and  priceless.  The  Government,  domi- 
nated by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
would  have  hked  to  have  closed  down  the  National 
Gallery,  declined  the  purchase,  and  the  collection 
was  dispersed,  the  most  important  items  going 
abroad.  Yet  funds  were  granted  for  purchases 
for  the  National  Gallery,  and,  considering  the 
poverty  of  its  resources,  it  did  well,  largely, 
however,  through  gifts  and  legacies.  Nevertheless, 
the  Government  was  betrayed  into  occasional  acts 
of  generosity.  In  1826,  no  less  than  £9,000  was 
expended  in  three  pictures,  comprising  two 
important  works  by  A.  Carracci  and  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
(No.  v.).  It  was  by  no  means  a  bad  bargain, 
for  the  Titian  alone  would  probably  command 
£200,000  to-day,  but  there  were  better — as,  for 
instance,  Jan  van  Eyck's  Arnolfini  and  his  wife, 
purchased  in  1842  for  £630,  which  now  can  be 
conservatively  appraised  at  £250,000.  Numerous 
other  bargains  might  be  quoted ;  in  fact  until  the 
advent  of  American  collectors  into  the  market 
nearly  all  the  purchases  were  bargains,  but  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  when  prices  were  so  low  the 
British  Government  was  not  more  liberal,  and 
British  collectors  more  wide-awake. 

For  in  the  unaesthetic  nineteenth  century  many 
of  the  art  treasures  accumulated  in  England  in 
earlier  years  were  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
for  amounts  which  were  ludicrously  small.  The 
National  Gallery  authorities  secured  altogether 
only  three  Jan  van  Eycks,  and  no  work  at  all 
by  Hubert  van  Eyck,  whereas  the  German 
Government  purchased  at  low  prices  no  less  than 
seventeen  examples  by  the  two  brothers,  all 
belonging  to  English  owners.  Indeed,  the  most 
notable  pictures  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum 
are  largely  derived  from  English  collections,  that 
erudite  connoisseur,  Dr.  Bode,  obtaining  wonderful 
bargains  in  the  London  market  before  the  Ameri- 
cans had  stepped  into  the  field  and  before   the 


British  authorities  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that 

the  supply  of  old  masters  in  England  was  not 
inexhaustible. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  buyers  of 
retrospective  art  are  failing  in  their  duty  to 
contemporary  work,  but  the  debacle  which 
occurred  both  in  English  good  taste  and  .'esthetic 
accomplishment  after  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  proves  otherwise.  It  was  the 
collectors  of  old  masters  who  furnished  the  initial 
inspiration  for  the  great  Georgian  portrait  and 
landscape  painters  ;  the  examples  of  Classical 
statuary  brought  from  Italy  provided  models  for 
Flaxman  and  other  British  sculptors  ;  the  de- 
signers of  furniture  obtained  ideas  from  pieces 
made  in  every  age  and  country,  so  that  the  fine 
and  characteristic  British  furniture  of  the  period 
exploited  in  turn  suggestions  gained  from  old 
British  craftsmanship,  most  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt  and  China. 
Ceramics,  glass  and  metal-work  derived  aesthetic 
impulses  from  as  many  sources.  Nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  derogatory  to  British  art  that  it  was 
not  wholly  indigenous  and  original,  for  there 
exists  no  great  art  but  what  has  far-spreading  roots. 

What  is  true  as  regards  England  is  true,  though 
to  a  lesser  extent,  as  regards  America  in  her 
Colonial  and  early  Republican  days.  In  a  sense 
her  art  was  an  off-shoot  of  that  of  the  Mother 
Country,  but  it  was  grafted  with  other  European 
influences,  and  any  exuberance  was  checked  by 
a  paucity  of  ornate  models  and  the  local  demand 
for  articles  in  which  utility  outweighed  all  other 
considerations.  Pictures  were  almost  confined  to 
portraiture,  and  these,  when  painted  by  American- 
born  artists  who  had  not  studied  abroad,  arc 
generally  characterised  by  poor  or  restricted 
colour.  This  weakness  was  caused  because  the 
scarcity  of  good  original  work  in  the  country 
compelled  students  largely  to  use  monochrome 
engravings  for  their  exemplars.  That  there  was 
no  want  of  talent  in  the  country  was  shown  by 
the  relatively  high  rank  taken  by  what  may  be 
termed  the  Anglo-American  School  of  painting. 
which  initiated  the  modern  romantic  historical 
picture  and  produced  two  or  three  portraitists  of 
all  but  the  first  rank. 

American  art,  like  English,  fell  from  its  high 
position,  and  the  fall  was  even  more  disastrous, 
for  the  want  of  public  and  private  collections  of 
any  importance  not  only  prevented  the  establish- 
ment  of  any   standard   of  taste,   but   drove   art 
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students  abroad  to  acquire  technical  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  more  successful  remained  there  and 
became  closely  associated  with  European  schools 
of  painting,  so  that  for  the  better  part  of  a  century 
it  seemed  that,  though  America  could  produce 
great  artists,  it  could  evolve  no  national  school. 
The  munificence  of  American  collectors  who 
established  museums  and  art  schools  brought  about 
a  reversal  of  this  idea,  for  native  talent  inspired 
by  the  beautiful  treasures  of  the  past  was  able 
to  develop  without  the  necessity  of  either  studying 
or  finding  patronage  abroad.  As  in  England,  the 
era  of  collecting  has  been  followed  and  accom- 
panied in  its  later  stages  by  a  wave  of  creative 
art  of  high  quality,  because  the  taste  of  the  art 
buyer,  after  many  divergencies  into  wrong  ways, 
has  been  gradually  developed  and  formed  on  right 


lines.  But  here  comes  the  rub.  Profitable  col- 
lecting is  an  accomplishment  which  has  to  be 
acquired  by  slow  degrees.  If  those  who  have 
passed  the  initial  stages  give  up,  their  places  must 
needs  be  taken  by  those  whose  taste  is  unformed, 
and  the  aesthetic  tradition  may  be  interrupted  for 
years,  as  in  the  Victorian  period,  to  the  set-back 
and  lasting  detriment  of  art. 

This  is  the  more  important  now  because  art  is 
needed  more  than  ever  before  to  inspire  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  The  world  is  suffering 
from  over-production,  chiefly  in  the  commoner 
kinds  of  goods,  in  which  art  enters  but  little. 
These  are  now  being  both  made  and  exported  by 
nations  which  were  formerly  the  best  customers 
for  them.  To  lower  the  cost  of  their  production 
will  be  of  little  avail  against  the  competition  of 
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unexhaustiblc  supplies  of  cheap  labour.  Nor  is 
the  production  of  what  may  be  described  as 
mechanically  made  luxury  goods  likely  to  escape 
similar  competition.  It  is  hoped  in  the 
United  States  and,  perhaps,  to  some  degree  in 
England,  prosperity  may  be  restored  in  future  by 
the  teeming  millions  of  Russia,  China  and  other 
backward  countries  acquiring  a  taste  for  baths, 
motor  cars,  typewriters  and  other  amenities  of 
advanced  civilisation  which  they  do  not  now 
generally  use  ;  but  when  such  a  time  comes  they 
will  doubtlessly  import  the  necessary  machinery 
and  make  them  themselves.  The  one  hope  for 
future  good  trade  is  in  the  cultivation  of  art.     In 


early  times,  churches,  palaces,  merchants'  houses 
and  even  peasants'  cottages  were  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  such  objects  as  they  contained 
were  also  beautiful.  Ecclesiastical  ornaments, 
furniture,  metal- work,  arms  and  armour,  hangings, 
woven  fabrics,  costumes,  ceramics,  books  and  the 
hundred  and  one  objects  belonging  to  the  house 
and  person  were  all  in  their  way  works  of  art. 
That  the  demand  for  beautiful  objects  is  still 
unabated  is  shown  by  the  way  such  things  are 
preserved  and  valued.  In  almost  every  phase 
of  modern  life  there  is  a  paramount  need  tin 
art,  and  it  rests  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  collectors  whether  this  is  to  be  good  or  bad. 
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Philip  the  Fair,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  a  mere 
name  to  most  who  look  upon  his  picture.  But  he  came 
of  a  great  house,  and  was  close  kinsman  to  men  whose 
names  sound  like  a  trumpet  down  the  centuries.  He  was 
son  to  Kaiser  Max,  that  Admirable  Crichton  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  grandson  of  Charles  the  Rash,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  perished  miserably  before  the  walls  of 
Nancy  in  1477,  crying  in  vain  for  quarter  to  the  deaf 
Captain  of  Dier.  And  he  was  father  of  Charles  the 
Emperor,  who  was  nephew  to  our  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
sometime  friend.  Philip  even  appeared  for  a  brief  instant 
against  the  background  of  English  towers  and  towns  and 
snow-clad  countryside.  In  January,  1506,  he  embarked 
from  Middlebourg  in  the  Low  Countries  upon  what  was 
to  be  his  last  journey,  intending  to  return  to  Spain.  For 
less  than  two  days  he  voyaged  with  "  forward  winds," 
which  then  "turning  cleane  contrarie  "  scattered  the 
wreckage  of  his  fleet  "  upon  sundrie  coasts  of  England  and 
Britaine  ;  his  owne  person  with  two  or  three  ships  being 
driven  with  manifest  perill  upon  England  into  the  haven 
of  Southampton."  There,  being  "  full  of  necessities  and 
nakednesse,"  he  was  constrained  to  throw  himself  upon 
Henry's  clemency.  His  entertainment  was  royal  ;  but 
the  Tudor  was  not  the  man  to  throw  away  in  a  mag- 
nanimous gesture  the  rare  advantage  that  the  winds  and 
waves  of  the  Channel  had  brought  him.  Edmund  de  la 
Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  claimed,  or  might  claim,  to  be 
King  of  England,  was  a  prisoner  in  Philip's  fortress  of 
Namur,  so  Henry  declined  to  speed  his  unbidden  guest 
until  he  had  rendered  up  his  noble  prisoner.  Philip  de- 
manded, before  he  would  consent,  that  the  Duke's  life 
should  lie  in  no  danger  ;  and  Henry  agreed.  He  did 
more  ;  he  kept  his  word,  holding  Suffolk  a  close  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  until  his  own  death,  when  he  left  the  un- 
fortunate man  a  legacy  to  his  heir,  confident  that  what  he 
was  debarred  from  doing,  his  son,  bound  by  no  oath,  would 
not  hesitate  to  do. 

And  Margaret,  Philip's  unfortunate  sister,  who  spent 
her  youth  in  selfless  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her 
House,  narrowly  escaped  becoming  Queen  of  England  as 
the  second  wife  of  the  first  Henry  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 
At  the  age  of  three  she  was  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin 
Charles  of  France,  that  thereby  the  Peace  of  Arras  might 
be  made  secure.  At  seventeen  she  was  flung  into  the 
arms  of  the  heir  to  the  thrones  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  A 
widow  in  1501,  she  was  married  to  Duke  Philibert  the  Fair 
of  Savoy,  only  to  be  left  a  widow  for  the  second  time  in 
1504. 

Only  three  reliable  portraits  of  Philip  are  known  to 
exist.  The-  best-known  is  the  full-length  portrait  in 
armour  at  Brussels,  which  is  attributed  by  A.  J.  Wauters 
to  the  School  of  Mabuse.  The  second  is  a  sketch  in  the 
Recueil  d' Arras,  made  from  a  lost  portrait  of  the  Duke. 
Therein  Philip  is  represented  at  about  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen.  He  can  scarcely  be  as  old  as  eighteen,  though 
the  presence  in  this  series  of  portraits  of  a  sketch  of 
Johanna  the  Mad  might  at  first  suggest  that  both  were 


produced  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  1  \g6.  The  third 
portrait,  with  which  the  Arras  sketch  is  closely  coni 
is  that  in  the  National  Gallery,  here  reproduced  in  colour 
(Plate,  p.  151).  An  apparently  posthumous  presentment, 
and  therefore  of  doubtful  value.  1-  ini  luded  in  Strigel's 
painting  at  Vienna  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his 
family.  A  number  of  so-called  portraits  of  Philip  also 
exist.  All  are  closely  connected  stylistically  with  the 
Borghese  portrait  by  Strigel,  and  upon  examination  they 
all  prove  to  represent  the  future  Emperor  Charles  V,  as 
a  boy. 

The  apparent  age  of  the  youthful  sitters  in  the  twin 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery  would  suggest  the  year 
1490,  when  they  were  twelve  and  ten  years  old,  as  about 
the  date  when  this  painting  was  executed.  But  certain 
of  the  details  will  not  bear  this  out.  Margaret  is  described 
thereon  as  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Romans.  And  the 
circumstances  that  presumably  led  to  its  existence  render 
it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  was  painted  three 
years  or  more  later,  either  in  1493  or  1494-  It  '-•  oi 
course,  conceivable  that  it  was  inspired  by  paternal 
affection  ;  but  in  any  portrait  that  Maximilian  might  have 
had  painted  to  dull  the  ache  of  separation  from  his  chil- 
dren, this  blaze  of  heraldry  could  have  had  no  place.  It 
was  in  1491  that  he  first  began  to  dally  with  the  idea  of 
an  alliance  with  Spain,  an  alliance  which  the  discovery  in 
the  following  year  of  the  New  World,  with  its  unimagined 
wealth,  rendered  all  the  more  desirable,  and  which  when 
consummated  should  make  the  House  of  Hapsburg  tin- 
greatest  power  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Scarce  had 
Maximilian  conceived  this  bold  notion  when  his  pride 
received  a  staggering  blow.  In  1491,  Charles,  now  King 
of  France,  enamoured  of  the  person  and  broad  Duchy  oi 
Anne  of  Brittany,  repudiated  his  affianced  bride,  and 
married  his  rebellious  subject,  preferring  to  round  oil  bus 
own  dominions  rather  than  contract  a  union  with  the 
daughter  of  a  prince  whose  star  had  been  dimmed  by 
almost  uninterrupted  disaster.  But  in  [493  Maximilian 
laid  aside  his  Ducal  coronet  to  take  up  the  Imperial 
diadem  of  King  of  the  Romans.  Thereafter,  his  plans 
came  swiftly  to  fruition.  Nevertheless,  the  alliance  with 
Spain,  he  was  determined,  must  be  doubly  sealed  Philip, 
who  in  1482  had  inherited  his  mother's  Burgundian 
possessions,  should  marry  mad  Johanna,  daughter  oi  tin- 
joint  rulers  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  while  jilted  Margan  I 
should  become  the  bride  of  John,  Prince  oi  Asturias, 
What  could  be  more  natural  and  proper  in  the  preliminary 
negotiations  than  that  Maximilian,  a  proud  father,  should 
send  to  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  the  presentments  oi  his 
well-loved  children?  They  were  fair;  their  portraits 
showed  it.  They  were  well  endowed  with  broad  provinces 
and  rich  cities;  their  portraits  showed  that,  too.  For 
what  are  these  marshalled  coals  1ml  a  pictorial  i  atalogue 
of  his  children's  possessions.-1  This  pomp  oi  heraldrj 
could  never  make  a  fond  parenl  louder  :  bu1  it  might 
with  ease  turn  prospective  but  hesitating  allies  into  more 
than    willing    kinsmen. 
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In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  include 
eight  illustrations  of  some  rare  and  interesting 
objects  wrought  during  the  fifty  years  between 
1649  and  1699,  a  period  of  great  importance  not 
only  in  the  history  of  England  but  also  in  the 
art  of  the  English  goldsmith. 

The  craft  of  the  English  goldsmith,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  add,  was  reduced  almost  to  stagnation  by 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  resulting 
from  the  Civil  War  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  Two  pieces  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  rarity  dating  from  that  period,  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
collection,  will  therefore  provoke  more  than  casual 


notice.  Of  these  the  first  is  a  plain  silver-gilt 
porringer  or  caudle  cup,  divided  into  twelve 
sections  and  fitted  with  a  tall  tapering  cover.  The 
two  handles  are  formed  of  scrolls  and  terminal 
female  figures,  such  as  became  common  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  begun,  if  not  finished, 
in  the  year  (1649)  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded 
(No.  ii.).  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  the  great  exhibition  of  old  English  silver  at 
Seaford  House  in  1929  will  remember  the  later 
twelve-sided  porringer  of  the  date  1652-3  from 
the  collection  of  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten,  the 
traditional  gift  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  his  daughter 


NO.      I. COMMONWEALTH     CUP     AND     COVER,      1 655-6 

DIAMETER,    9^    INCHES 


TOTAL     HEIGHT,      7J     INCHES 
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Mary  on  her  marriage  with  Thomas  Belasyse, 
2nd  Viscount  Fauconberg,  in  1657  ;  but,  alas  for 
tradition,  the  heraldry  engraved  upon  it  proved 
that  the  cup  had  been  acquired  in  the  lifetime  of 
Lord  Fauconberg's  first  wife,  Mildred  Saunderson. 

Stamped  upon  Mr.  Hearst's  specimen  of  these 
rare  twelve-sided  vessels  is  the  unknown  maker's 
mark  of  a  hound  sejant,  to  be  seen  on  the  historic 
Sacramental  plate  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  gift  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
an  alumnus  of  the  College,  for  the  "  most  elegant 
Chapel  "  which  he  had  built  in  1663-4  from  the 
design  of  his  celebrated  nephew,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  same  mark  is  also  on  the  chalice  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

The  second  Commonwealth  piece  is  the  two- 
handled  cup  and  cover  of  a  form  and  style  first 
introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 


century  (No.  i.).  A  few  of  its  outstanding  features 
may  be  observed.  First  there  is  the  wide  matted 
band  on  the  body,  favoured  by  German  and 
Scandinavian  silversmiths  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  well  as  by  English  goldsmiths  from 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  through  the  Commonwealth 
and  into  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  wide, 
splayed  foot,  adopted  from  flagons  and  tankards 
of  Charles  I.,  gives  the  cup  an  appearance  of 
solidity,  while  the  two  scrolled  handles  are  formed 
of  caryatid  figures  and  terminate  in  grotesque 
birds'  heads.  It  was  made  in  1655  6  and  came 
from  the  sale  of  Lord  Swaythling's  heirlooms  with 
the  above-mentioned  twelve-sided  vessel.  The 
cup  is  identical  in  form,  in  the  two  handles  and 
flat  cover,  and  in  the  wide  splayed  base,  with 
Bishop  Cosin's  cup  of  1657  lS'  nY  t'ir  same  maker. 
at    Peterhouse,    Cambridge,    but    differs    in    the 
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a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess, a  dog,  a  goat  and 
cupids,  leaving  the  Lip 
and  base  plain  ;  the  Low 
cover  is  embossed  with 
acanthus  and  laurel  leaves 
in  the  characteristic  style 
of  Charles  II.  silver- 
smiths' work  ;  while  the 
finial  is  a  fruit  enclosed 
in  foliage.  It  is  fitted 
with  two  solid  scrolled 
handles  ending  in  gro- 
tesque heads  with  female 
busts  as  thumbpieces, 
and  the  cup  stands  on 
three  plain  ball  feet.  The 
date  is  1668-9,  an(l  the 
maker's  mark  is  IB  with, 
a  rosette  between  and  a 
crescent  and  three  pellets 
below,  in  a  plain  shield. 
Another  development 
of  the  same  type  of 
drinking  vessel,  also  one 
of  the  rarities  from  the 
Swaythling  collection,  is 
illustrated  here  (No.  vi.). 
In  this  piece,  made 
in     1674-5,     the      outer 


decoration  of  the  body, 
which  consists  of  bold 
burnished  scrolls,  rosettes 
and  tulips.  The  Bishop 
had  been  Master  of  Peter- 
house  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham in  1660,  and  was 
instrumental  in  sending 
the  College  plate  to  the 
Royal  Mint  of  Charles  I., 
hence  the  absence  of 
plate  anterior  to  that 
period  in  this  the  oldest 
of  the  Cambridge  Col- 
leges. 

A  second  variety  of 
these  two-handled  cups, 
porringers  or  caudle  cups, 
may  be  noticed  in  No. 
hi.,  also  from  the  Swayth- 
ling collection.  Here  the 
burnished  silver-gilt  body 
is  enclosed  in  a  re- 
movable covering,  em- 
in  high  relief  with 


-PORRINGER    OR    CAUDLE    CUP,     1660-I 

DIAMETER,    8    INCH1 


HEIGHT.    <>.!     INCHES 
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NO.    V. PORRINGER    OR    CAUDLE    CUP,    WITH    COMPANION    SALVER,      [663-4 


NO.      VI. CUP     AND      COVER,      1674-5 

DIAMETER,    4.^     INCHES 


TOTAL    HEIGHT,    7  J     tNCHES 
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NO.    VII. PORRINGER    OR    CAUDLE    CUP,     1678-9 


HEIGHT,     *]\    INCHES;    DIAMETER,     7    INCHES 


embossed  decoration  of  cupids  and  acanthus  foliage 
in  white  silver  is  pierced  and  reveals  the  plain 
silver-gilt  burnished  body  ;  the  low  cover  is 
embossed  with  foliage  and  the  finial  is  a  phoenix, 
possibly  the  original  owner's  crest  ;  the  two 
solid  scrolled  handles  are  a  little  different  from 
those  on  the  previous  cup,  and  the  ball  feet  are 
smaller.  The  unknown  maker  used  as  his  stamp 
the  initials  R  C  with  three  pellets  below.  These 
cups,  in  their  period  and  embossed  outer  casing, 
recall  the  cup  of  1669-70  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

The  more  common  form  of  caudle  cup  or 
porringer  is  represented  in  Mr.  Hearst's  collection 
by  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  first  year  of 
Charles  II.  (No.  iv.).  London  goldsmiths  of  this 
monarch's  reign  were  commissioned  to  provide 
great  numbers  of  these  vessels  for  the  drinks  and 
soft  foods  in  vogue.  They  are  called  porringers 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  old  American  silver 
vessel  of  the  same  name)  for  broth,  soup,  porridge 
and  other  food  ;  and  caudle  cups,  for  the  warm 
drink  of  thin  gruel  mixed  with  ale  and  wine, 
sweetened  and  spiced,  as  related  in  Pepys's  Diary, 
where  he  says  that  he  "  went  to  bed  and  got  a 
caudle  made  for  me  and  slept  upon  it  very  well." 
That  observant  antiquary,  Anthony  a  Wood, 
records  an  old  and  amusing  custom  of  drinking 
(  audleal  Merton  College,  Oxford,  on  Shrove  Tuesday 


in  1648,  when  the  freshmen  provided  the  other 
undergraduates  with  a  brass  pot  full  of  caudle. 
"  Every  freshman,  according  to  seniority,  was  to 
pluck  off  his  gowne  and  band  and  if  possible  to 
make  himself  look  like  a  scoundrell.  This  done, 
they  conducted  each  other  to  the  high  table,  and 
there  made  to  stand  on  a  forme  placed  thereon  ; 
from  whence  they  were  to  speak  their  speech  with 
an  audible  voice  to  the  company  ;  which,  if  well 
done,  the  person  that  spoke  it  was  to  have  a  cup 
of  cawdle  and  no  salted  drink  ;  if  indifferently, 
some  cawdle  and  some  salted  drink  ;  but  if  dull, 
nothing  was  given  to  him  but  salted  drink  or  salt 
put  in  college  beere,  with  tucks  to  boot."  Mer- 
ton, as  may  be  recalled,  is  one  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges  which  have  in  their  possession  some  of 
the  well-known  silver  caudle  cups  with  plain 
gourd-shaped  bodies  and  two  small  ring  handles, 
of  the  same  pattern  as  the  well-known  examples 
of  1616-7  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers, 
a  pattern  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  College 
at  Cambridge. 

Resuming  the  description  of  the  cup  acquired 
by  Mr.  Hearst  from  Christie's  sale  on  May  6th, 
1924  (Lot  86)  :  it  is  embossed  with  formal  tulips 
and  other  flowers,  leaving  a  plain  medallion  in 
the  centre  for  the  contemporary  shield  of  arms 
and  feather  mantling  :  a  Jess  between  three  battle 
axes.     The  cover  is  fitted  with  a  plain  reel-shaped 
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handle,  which  also  acts  as  a  foot  when  the  cover 
is  used  as  a  saucer. 

The  other  example  of  these  little  cups  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  collection  is  of  the  same  form,  but  with 
different  embossed  decoration  of  a  peacock  and 
conventional  flowers,  and  with  a  double  human 
mask  as  a  finial,  the  two  handles  being  similar. 
Belonging  to  it  is  a  large  circular  salver  with  a 
wide  rim  embossed  with  a  lion,  two  birds  and  a 
unicorn.  In  the  centre  is  a  plain  sunken  de- 
pression, engraved  with  contemporary  arms,  upon 
which  the  cup  with  its  contents  was  presented 
to  the  guest  or  member  of  the  family  ;  the  salver 
is  provided  with  a  plain  truncated  foot,  of  a  con- 
venient shape  and  size  for  the  servitor's  hand. 
Both  vessels  are  dated  1663-4  (No.  v.). 

Large  salvers  of  this  form  and  decoration  were 
fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  no- 
where can  a  set  of  four  (originally  six)  be  seen 
save  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  which  was  part 
of  the  noble  gift  of  English  plate  from  Charles  II. 
to  the  Tsar  Alexis  of  Russia  in  1663.  In  these 
four  salvers  the  decoration  consists  of  a  horse, 
a  stag,  a  hound  and  a  boar,  amid  tulips  and 
other  flowers,  all  boldly  embossed. 

Cups  with  their  companion  salvers  of  this 
fashion  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with 
decreasing  favour  after  the  death  of  the  splendour- 
loving  second  Charles. 

The  next  and  last  caudle  cup  or  porringer  to 
be  included  in  this  article  is  of  the  form  with  an 
almost  vertical  body,  embossed  along  the  lower 


part  with  the  conventional  acanthus  and  palm 
leaves,  first  observed  on  English  plate  just  before 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  especially 
popular  between  1675  and  1695  (No.  vii.).  The 
spiral  arrangement  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  the 
finial  formed  of  a  fruit  enclosed  in  the  same 
foliage,  are  equally  popular  features  of  these  cup>, 
which  might  not  unsuitably  be  called  posset  cups 
for  the  drink  composed  of  hot  milk,  wine  and 
other  liquor,  spiced  and  sweetened.  This  identical 
cup,  made  in  1678-9,  passed  from  the  collection 
of  Lord  Braye  into  that  of  the  late  Colonel  H.  H. 
Mulliner,  in  whose  book  on  The  Decorative  Arts 
of  England,  1660-1780,  it  is  illustrated  (Fig.  92), 
and  it  was  sold  at  the  dispersal  of  that  collection 
at  Christie's  in  July,   1924. 

An  interesting  drinking-cup  has  been  chosen 
for  illustration,  not  for  any  unusual  feature  in 
the  form,  but  for  the  appropriate  decoration  of 
the  vine  leaves  applied  to  the  base  of  the  plain 
body  and  to  the  top  of  the  cover,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bunch  of  grapes  (No.  viii.).  The 
finely  engraved  mantling  with  the  arms  of  Ham- 
mond, of  Kent,  is  not  its  least  engaging  feature. 
It  was  fashioned  in  1699-1700  by  the  prominent 
London  goldsmith,  and  master  of  his  craft,  Philip 
Rolles — the  maker  of  a  dish  and  ewer  for  George  I., 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland  ;  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  great 
wine  cistern  of  170 1-2,  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
Spencer  ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  fire-dogs 
of  1704-5,  which  were  exhibited  at  Seaford  House. 
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Since  my  previous  article  on  the  subject 
of  Labelled  Furniture,  which  appeared  in  the 
November,  1930,  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  I 
have  been  able  through  the  courtesy  of  the  readers 
of  the  magazine  to  obtain  a  number  of  photographs 
of  pieces  of  furniture  bearing  the  labels  of  their 
various  makers.  I  am  now  illustrating  these  and 
giving  briefly  all  the  information  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  concerning  the  cabinet  makers  in 
o^estion.  Unfortunately,  this  information  is  very 
meagre,  as  to  find  any  definite  facts  about  a 
person  of  no  particular 
standing  who  lived  two 
centuries  ago  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task. 
Weeks  and  weeks  of 
research  work  may  be 
undertaken  with  no  re- 
sult whatsoever,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  or 
a  happy  coincidence  in 
the  pursuit  of  other  in- 
vestigations may  lead 
to  an  interesting  dis- 
covery, as,  for  example, 
the  mention  in  a  contem- 
porary newspaper  of  the 
name  of  a  cabinet  maker 
whose  identity  would 
otherwise  have  been 
completely  lost.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  by 
placing  on  record  and 
illustrating  labels  bear- 
ing the  names  and 
addresses  of  cabinet 
makers,  together  with 
the  pieces  to  which  they 
belong,  considerable  as- 
sistance will  be  given  in 
the  search  for  further 
details  concerning 
those  particular  crafts- 
men.       This    publicity 


offers  an  opportunity  to  anyone  reading  the 
article,  who  possesses  further  items  of  information, 
to  add  his  contribution  to  the  common  stock  and 
so  help  to  build  up  a  more  complete  record  of 
these  hitherto  unknown  eighteenth-century  cabinet 
makers. 

In  my  endeavour  to  bring  to  light  information 
about  them,  I  have  searched  the  London  Direc- 
tories, the  records  of  the  Carpenters'  Company 
and  those  of  the  Joiners'  and  Upholders'.     Briefly 
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they  were  called,  were 
composed  of  Appren- 
tices, Freemen  and 
Liverymen.  Only  the 
Liverymen  took  any 
part  in  the  government 
of  the  Company  ;  the 
others  did  not  even  at- 
tend the  meetings,  and 
consequently  their 
names  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  mentioned  in 
the  proceedings  recorded 
in  the  minutes,  unless 
they  were  summoned  for 
some  misdemeanour.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that 
those  members  of  the 
Guilds  who  did  not 
reach  the  dignity  of  the 
Livery  are  far  more 
rarely  mentioned  in  the 
Company  records  than 
those  who  did.  To  show 
the  preponderance  of 
Freemen  over  Livery- 
men, it  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the 
Joiners'  Company  that 
in  the  year  1724  the 
Liverymen  numbered 
286,  the  Freemen  house- 
holders 2,146,  and  the 
Freemen  Journeymen 
2,935- 
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No.  II.— 

AND     PEW 


BUREAU-BOOKCASE 
TER  CIRCA     I69O 


VENEERED   WITH   BURR  ELM   AND   INLAID   WITH    KINGWOOD 
LABELLED    BY    G.  COXED    AND    T.    WOSTER  (SEE   NO.    V.) 


These  three 
City    Companies 
date  back  as  far  as 
the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.   In  the  seven- 
teenth century  there 
arose    a    difference 
between    the    Car- 
penters     and      the 
Joiners  as  to  where 
the  province  of  the 
work    of    the    one 
ended  and  that   of 
the     other     began. 
The   proper  alloca- 
t  i  o  n    of    work 
was  finally  defined 
and     the     dispute 
ended  for  the  time 
being  by  the  com- 
pilation   of    a    de- 
tailed list  of  what 
each  company  was 
allowed    to    make. 
The  broad  distinc- 
tion   between    the 
two      trades      was 
that    the    work    of 
the  joiner  was  mor- 
ticed and  tenoned, 
or  dovetailed, 
pinned    and   glued, 
whereas  the  work  of 
the    carpenter   was 
nailed  together 
without  glue. 

"  The  Upholders," 
as  their  name  im- 
plies, carried  out 
upholstenr  work, 
and  previous  to  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury, at  a  time 
when  furniture  was 
not  upholstered, 
confined  themselves 
to  the  manufacture 
of  bedding  and 
hangings.  In  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury, however,  when 
furniture  began  to 
be  u  pholsl  ered  . 
many  cabinet 
makers  included 
upholstery  in  their 
trade  and  therefore 
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NO.     III. BUREAU-BOOKCASE 

CIRCA    I72O  LABELLED 


WALNUT,     WITH     GILT     LIMEWOOD     CARTOUCHE 
COXED     AND     T.     WOSTER  (SEE    NO.    V.) 


belonged  to  the  Upholders' 
Company,  as  they  not  only 
supplied  upholstered  furni- 
ture, but  hangings  as  well. 
There  were,  of  course,  a 
number  of  upholsterers 
proper  who  plied  a  distinct 
trade  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  cabinet-making.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  when 
cabinet-making  was  even 
more  closely  allied  to  up- 
holstery, the  cabinet 
makers  described  them- 
selves as  upholders  or  up- 
holsters, as  well  as  cabinet 
makers  (see  label  of  Philip 
Bell,  No.   vii.). 

It  must  be  remembered 
that  Guilds  were  city 
institutions,  and  no  one  was 
permitted  to  carry  on  his 
trade  within  the  city  bound- 
aries unless  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them.  Al- 
though, on  the  other  hand, 
every  joiner,  carpenter  and 
upholder,  if  he  worked  in 
the  city,  had  to  belong  to 
the  Guild  controlling  his 
craft,  yet  if  he  worked  out- 
side the  city,  he  was  a  free- 
lance, and  could,  if  he 
wished,  carry  on  his  trade 
without  being  attached  to 
any  Company.  For  exam- 
ple, no  mention  of  Thomas 
Chippendale,  who  lived  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  can  be 
found  among  the  records  of 
either  the  Joiners'  or  the 
Upholders'  Companies,  the 
explanation  being  that  St. 
Martin's  Lane  is  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Taking  the  cabinet  makers 
in  the  order  in  which  their 
labels  are  illustrated  here, 
the  first  to  come  under  con- 
sideration is  Hugh  Granger, 
one  of  whose  labels  was 
illustrated  in  my  November 
article. 

Hugh  Granger  at  the  Carved 
Angell  in  Aldermanbury. 
Tins  cabinet  maker  is  in 
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the  list  of  Church 
Wardens  for  St. 
Mary's  Church, 
Aldermanbury, 
for  the  year 
1692.  The  date 
of  his  death  is 
not  recorded  in 
the  Burial  Regis- 
ter, but  that  of 
his  wife  and 
those  of  two  of 
his  children  are 
to  be  found  there. 
Besides  the 
very  rare  walnut 
cabinet  from  the 
collection  of  Mr. 
Percival  Grif- 
fiths, which  was 
illustrated  in  my 
previous  article, 
and  to  which  this 
maker's  label  is 
affixed,  there  are 
three  other 
pieces  of  walnut 
furniture  in  exis- 
tence which  bear 
Granger's  label. 
Two  are  seven- 
teenth -  century 
chests  of  drawers 
veneered  with 
olive-wood  par- 
quetry, and  the 
third  piece  is  a 
cabinet  which  to- 
day has  been  lost 
sight  of,  but 
which  was  de- 
scribed and  illus- 
trated in  a  Lon- 
don dealers'  cata- 
logue  about 
twenty  years 
ago.  The  name 
of  Granger  is  not 
in  the  records  of 
either  the  Join- 
ers' Company  or 
the  Upholders'. 
The  probable  ex- 
planation for 
this  omission  is 
that  Granger 
never   became   a 
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Liveryman,  but 
remained  a  Free- 
man. 

William  Old  and 
John  Ody,  at  the 
Castle  in  St. 
Paul's  Church- 
Y  a  r  d  ,  0  v  e  r  - 
against  t h e 
South-Gate  of  ye 
Church,  London. 
John  Ody  was 
made  a  Livery- 
man of  the  Join- 
ers' Company  on 
October  ist, 
1723.  William 
Old,  as  his  name 
is  not  mentioned, 
most  probably 
remained  a  Free- 
man. I  have 
come  across  one 
other  label  of 
these  two  cabi- 
net  makers, 
identical  to  the 
one  illustrated 
(No.  i.),  but,  un- 
fortunately, it 
was  not  attached 
to  a  piece  of 
furniture. 
The  cabinet 
which  bears  Old 
and  Ody's  label 
is  a  piece  of 
extremely  high 
quality  crafts 
manship  (Plate, 
p.  161).  It  is 
veneered  with 
burr  walnut  with 
a  fine  figure. 
Judging  from  its 
design  it  would 
appear  to  date 
about  [710-1720, 
which  is  just 
previous  to  tin' 
admission  of 
John  Ody  to  the 
Livery  of  the 
Joiners'  Com 
pany.  From  the 
quality    of     this 
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piece  it  can  be 
definitely  said  that  Wil- 
liam Old  and  John  Ody 
were  makers  of  fine 
walnut  furniture  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

G.  Coxed  and  T.  Woster 
at  the  "  White  Swan," 
against  the  South-Gate  in 
St.  P aid's  Church-Yard, 
London. 

Nothing  can  be  founc 
concerning  these  two 
cabinet  makers,  either 
in  the  joiners'  Company 
records  or  in  those  of 
the  Upholders'.  It  can 
therefore  be  presumed 
that  they  were  only  Free- 
men of  one  or  other 
company,  most  proba- 
bly of  the  Joiners'.  To 
judge     from     the     two 
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bureau  bookcases  to 
which  these  two  labels 
are  attached,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were 
made  about  1690  and 
1720  respectively.  The 
earlier  example  (No.  ii.) 

veneered  wit! 
elm,  which  has  been 
ebonised  in  such  a  way 
that  the  wood  lias  the 
appearance  of  tortoise- 
shell.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  of  tins  piece 
is  that  the  drawer  fronts, 

sides  and  the  fall  oi    the 

bureau  are  panelled  with 
a  cross  banded  inlay  of 

kingWOOd  contained  be- 
tween inlaid  pewter.  The 
cross-grained  mouldings 
arc  also  of  kingwood. 

With  regard  to  the 
eighteen i  h  -  cent  ury 
bureau     (No.    hi.),    its 
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most  unusual  feature  is  the  swan-necked  pediment 
with  a  gilt  cartouche  surmounted  by  a  female 
mask  carved  in  lime  wood.  The  glass  panels  to 
the  doors  of  the  bookcase  were  originally  mirrors. 
The  difference  in  the  design  of  the  two  labels 
is  also  interesting  ;  the  one  belonging  to  the  elm 
bureau-bookcase  bears  a  Swan  (No.  iv.),  and  is 
undoubtedly  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  plain 
label  (No.  v.).  The  reference  on  the  latter  label 
to  "  Wisk,  Ombre,  Dtdch  and  India  Tea-Tables  " 
is  curious.  "  Wisk  "  and  "  Ombre  "  were  naturally 
card  tables,  but  the  meaning  of  Dutch  tables  is 
not  so  easy  to  determine.  "India  Tea-Tables"  is 
another  term  for  lacquer.  The  mention  of  "  Large 
Sconces "  most  probably  refers  to  those  with 
mirror  backs  framed  in  walnut. 

Henry  Bell  at  the  "  White  Swan  "  against  the  South 
Gate  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  label  of  this  maker 
(No.  viii.)  bears  the  same  address  as  Coxed  and 
Woster.  Henry  Bell  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Elizabeth  Bell  &  Son,  evidently  his  widow,  and 
later  by  Philip  Bell  (see  No.  vii.),  who  presumably 
was  his  son.  Whether  the  "White  Swan"  had 
several  tenants  or  only  one  at  a  time  it  is  now 
difficult  to  say.  In  Signs  of  Old  London,  by  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price,  the  names  of  five  occupants  of  the 
"  White  Swan  "  are  recorded  ;  the  earliest  being 
Ralph  Jackson,  a  bookseller  in  1589,  and  the 
latest  Thomas  Atkinson,  another  bookseller  in 
1705.     In   1694,    an    upholsterer,    Mr.    Hayes,   is 
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mentioned,  and  in  1700  Philip  Bell.  This  last 
must  be  a  misprint,  as  the  Philip  Bell  whose  label 
is  illustrated  (No.  vii.)  is  plainly  recorded  in  the 
London  Directories  as  living  at  the  "  White 
Swan  "  from  1 767-1774. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  Henry  Bell  in  any  of  the 
Company  records — he  was  therefore  presumably 
only  a  Freeman — nor  is  he  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  various  London  Directories.  The  walnut 
bureau  which  bears  his  label  (No.  vi.)  has  drawer 
linings  of  deal.  This  shows  that  it  was  not  a 
piece  of  furniture  of  the  highest  quality,  otherwise 
the  linings  would  have  been  of  oak.  Many  people 
labour  under  the  misapprehension  that  a  piece  of 
furniture  with  drawer  linings  of  soft  wood  must 
necessarily  be  of  country  origin.  This  piece,  which 
was  made  in  the  heart  of  London,  clearly  disproves 
this  belief.  The  reason  why  deal  was  employed 
was  because  that  wood  was  cheaper  than  oak  ; 
this  economy,  at  a  time  when  material  was 
expensive  and  labour  cheap,  was  worth  while  if  the 
cabinet  maker  wished  to  make  an  inexpensive  piece. 
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If  there  were  only  one  tenant  at  a  time  at  the 
"  White  Swan,"  then  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  who,  as 
mentioned  above,  were  carrying  on  business  there 
in  1694  and  1705  respectively,  with  Coxed  and 
Woster's  elm  bookcase,  which,  from  its  design,  is 
certainly  not  later  than  1700,  and  which  bears 
their  label  with  the  "  White  Swan  "  address  upon 
it. 

Philip  Bell.  Cabinet  Maker  and  Upholder  at  the 
"  White  Swan,"  against  the  South  Gate  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  London. 

As  already  mentioned,  Philip  Bell's  name 
appears  in  the  London  Directories  as  having  been 
at  the  "  White  Swan  "  from  1767-1774,  a  period 
that  would  correspond  with  the  design  of  the 
furniture  shown  on  his  elaborate  label.  The 
mahogany  bureau-bookcase  (No.  xii.)  which  bears 
Philip  Bell's  label  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
of  an  earlier  date  than  1767.  One  would  rather 
place  its  date  about  1750.  This  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  date  a  piece  of  furniture  from 
its  design,  as  many  cabinet  makers  of  a  con- 
servative taste  continued  to  follow  a  particular 
design  for  quite  a  long  period  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  fashionable.  Two  or  three  pieces  bearing 
Philip  Bell's  label  similar  to  the  one  illustrated 
(No.  vii.)  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Henry  Kettle,  Successor  to  Mr.  Philip  Bell,  at 
No.  23  in  St.  Paid's  Church  Yard. 

Henry  Kettle  is  first  mentioned  in  the  London 
Directory  for  1774  as  living  at  No.  18,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  In  1776,  presumably  on  the  death 
or  retirement  of  Philip  Bell,  he  moved  to  No.  23, 
where  he  carried  on  business  uninterruptedly 
until  1795,  after  which  year  his  name  ceases  to 
appear.  On  his  label  (No.  ix.),  Henry  Kettle 
advertises  himself  as  successor  to  Philip  Bell,  but 
the  "  White  Swan  "  has  disappeared  and  given 
place  to  plain  No.  23.  This  is  because  up  to  1762 
the  shops  were  distinguished  by  signs,  but  after 
this  date  numbers  were  adopted  in  their  place. 
This  label  belongs  to  a  plain  bow-fronted  table 
with  one  drawer,  the  legs  are  tapered,  and  from 
its  design  it  appears  to  date  about  1790. 

T.  Silk,  Maker,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London. 
Another  label  or  trade  card  of  this  cabinet 
maker  is  in  existence  dated  1772,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "  Thomas  "  Silk,  with  the  address 
"  No.  4,  next  door  to  Queen's  Arms  Tavern, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard."  The  secretaire  bookcase 
(No.   xi.),   which   bears   this  maker's  label,   is   a 


piece  of  fine  quality  made  of  well-figured  mahogany, 
and,  from  its  design,  would  appear  to  date  about 
1775-1780.  This  date,  coming  after  the  custom 
of  employing  signs  had  died  out,  accounts  for 
the  address  on  the  label  being  simply  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard  (No.  x.). 
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Less  is  known  of  Francis  Cotes  than  of 
any  other  eighteenth-century  painter  of  his  rank. 
None  of  his  own  records  and  papers  has  so  far 
come  to  light,  except  a  fragmentary  essay  on 
pastel  painting,  discovered  and  reprinted  by 
Whitley  in  his  Artists  and  their  Friends  in  England 
iyoo-iygg  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  265-8).  Contemporary 
notices  contained  more  gushing  praise  than 
information,  and  the  dictionaries  nearly  all  repeat 
the  rather  scanty 
paragraphs  of 
Walpole  and  Ed- 
wards, or  vary 
them  inaccurate- 
ly. If  Cotes  had 
not  helped  to 
found  the  Royal 
Academy;  if 
Hogarth,  in  an 
unhappy  mo- 
ment, had  not 
been  heard  to 
prefer  him  to 
Reynolds  for  por- 
traits ;  and  if  he 
had  not  drunk 
soaplees  to  cure 
himself  of  the 
stone,  thereby 
causing  his  own 
sudden  and  early 
death,  most  of 
these  dispiriting 
biographies 
would  have  no 
colour  of  interest 
at  all. 

One  thing  is 
fairly  certain  :  if 
the  eighteenth 
century  could 
find  nothing  very 
interesting  to 
say  about  the  life 
of  one  of  its  most 
fashionable  and 
considerable 
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painters,  it  must  have  been  a  life  singularly 
lacking  in  sensation  or  even  mild  excitement.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  Cotes,  and  all  that  may  be 
inferred  of  him  from  his  works,  agrees  with  this 
conclusion.  A  pedigree  and  notes  given  in  John 
Nichols'  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Leicester  show  that  the  painter  came  of  an  ancient 
Ayleston  family.  His  great-grandfather,  ruined 
by  the  Cromwellian  Wars,  took  what  must  have 

been  a  jump 
from  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire 
and  migrated  to 
Ireland.  Fran- 
cis' father, 
Robert,  was 
born  there  in  the 
last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth 
century,  and 
eventually  be- 
came Mayor  of 
Galway  for  two 
years,  probably 
1716  and  1717. 
Galway  had  been 
made  a  garrison 
town  after  the 
Act  of  1704,  and 
its  Protestant 
Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration were  ex- 
pected to  be 
zealous  in  harry- 
ing the  native 
Catholic  popula- 
tion.  Robert 
Cotes,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a 
mild  as  well  as 
an  independent 
man,  behaved 
with  such 
lenience  that  he 
was  charged  be- 
,„      fore     the     Irish 
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II. ROBERT  COTES,  FATHER  OF  THE  ARTIST 
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trying  "  to  skreen  the  Papists  "  and  other  laxities 
of  administration.  He  defended  himself  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of  Robert  Cotes  .... 
etc.,  printed  at  Dublin  in  1717.  In  spite  of  this 
creditable  effort  to  appear  an  orthodox  oppressor, 


he  was  censured  by  Parliament.  Thereupon  he 
came  to  put  his  case  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
London.  A  notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1818  (p.  276),  giving  a  rather  loose  account  of 
the  story,  says  that  Cotes'  "  conduct  was  honour- 
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ably  borne  out."  Nevertheless,  he  remained  in 
London  and  began  "  the  practice  of  Medicine  " 
as  an  apothecary. 

About  1720  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Fowler,  of  Prescot  Street,  but  she  died 
in  1722,  and  their  infant  son  a  few  months  later. 
Robert  then  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Francis    Lynn,    Esq.,    Secretary    to    the    African 


Company,  and  they  settled  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Mary-le-Strand.  There  were  four  children  of  the 
marriage,  the  eldest  being  Francis,  the  future 
painter.  The  entry  in  the  registers  of  the  Parish 
Church  reads  : — 

"  May  20th,  1726.  Francis  Cotes,  son  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth,  Strand.     Christened  29th  May." 

The  next  child  was  another   Robert,   born  on 
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June  15th,  1727,  and  christened  at  the  same 
church.  According  to  Nichols,  this  boy  died 
young.  The  other  children  were  Samuel,  the 
future  miniature-painter,  born  in  1734,  and  a 
daughter,  Frances  Maria,  "  died  an  infant  " 
(Nichols).  No  entries  concerning  them  have  been 
found  in  the  Strand  registers,  which  are  difficult 
to  consult,  marriages,  baptisms  and  funerals  being 
mingled  together.  Perhaps  the  family  had  by 
this  time  removed  to  Cork  Street,  Burlington 
Gardens,  where  they  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
resided.  But  Robert  Cotes  was  still  a  parishioner 
of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  when  he  died  in  1774,  if 
Nichols  was  right.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson 
in  his  History  of  Portrait  Miniatures,  that  the 
eighteenth-century  miniature-painter,  Penelope 
Cotes,  was  a  sister  of  Francis  Cotes.  This  putative 
sister  is  mentioned  neither  by  Nichols,  nor  by 
Francis  in  his  will,  along  with  the  other  members 
of  his  family  living  in  1769. 

The  next  that  is  heard  of  any  of  them  is  when 
Francis,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  was  three  years 
younger  than  Joshua  Reynolds  and  a  year  older 
than  Gainsborough,  becomes  a  pupil  of  George 
Knapton  (1698-1778).  Apprentices  were  gener- 
ally bound  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  sometimes  later, 
rarely  before  it.  But  in  1740,  when  Cotes  attained 
that  age,  Knapton  was  in  Italy,  and  had  been  for 
some  time,  studying  the  newly  discovered  ruins  of 
Herculaneum.  He  returned  to  London  soon  after- 
wards, and  it  is  probable  that  Cotes  went  to  him 
at  once.  Knapton  had  been  a  pupil  of  Jonathan 
Richardson,  and  he  taught  Cotes  to  use  both  oils 
and  pastels  in  Richardson's  capable  but  rather 
heavy-handed  style.  Hudson,  from  1740-43, 
was  teaching  Reynolds  the  same  style. 

Cotes  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  fashionable  art.  Between  1740-49,  his 
master,  as  painter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
was  engaged  on  the  portraits  of  its  first  twenty- 
three  members,  many  of  them  in  fancy  characters. 
Amongst  the  more  notable  were  Lord  Holdernesse 
as  a  Venetian  gondolier,  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood 
as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  adoring  the  Venus  de' 
Medici. 

Meanwhile,  in  1745,  Hogarth  had  organised  the 
famous  exhibition  of  contemporary  painting  at 
the  Foundling  Hospital.  Cotes  came  to  maturity 
at  the  right  moment  to  profit  both  by  what  he 
must  have  seen  at  the  exhibition,  and  by  the 
impetus  which  it  gave  to  English  art,  culminating 
outwardly  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
some  twenty  years  later. 

In  the  normal  course  his  apprenticeship  would 
end  about  1747.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  went 
abroad  to  study,  though  he  might  well  have  done 


so,  considering  his  father's  apparently  easy 
circumstances.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the 
tradition  that  he  worked  with  the  aged  Rosalba 
Camera  at  Venice.  If  he  went  anywhere  it  was 
more  probably  to  Paris,  where  pastellists  like  La 
Tour  and  Perronneau  were  at  the  height  of  their 
fame,  or  to  Dresden,  where  the  lavish  Elector, 
August  III.,  was  adding  to  his  Italian  collection 
an  almost  formidable  number  of  Rosalba's  work-. 
In  the  essay  on  the  use  of  pastel,  quoted  in  full 
by  Whitley  from  the  European  Magazine  for 
February,  1797,  Cotes  says  : — "  The  finest  exam- 
ples that  are  known  in  this  branch  of  painting  are 
the  pictures  by  the  Caval.  Mengs  in  the  Gallery 
at  Dresden  ;  the  Seasons  and  other  beautiful 
paintings  by  Rosalba  ;  and  certain  portrait:-  by 
Liotard,  which  are  to  be  found  all  over  Europe, 
as  he  painted  in  almost  every  country.  Perhaps  to 
these  may  be  added  a  few  of  my  late  master's 
portraits  ;  and  finally,  if  it  will  not  be  deemed 
too  much  presumption,  my  father's  portrait  and 
Mr.  Knapton's,  Her  Majesty  with  the  Prime-- 
Royal  sleeping,  Mrs.  Child,  Miss  Jones,  Miss 
Wilton,  and  a  few  other  portraits  by  myself." 

These  words,  written  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  suggest,  though  they  are  far  from  proving, 
if  authentic,  that  Cotes  visited  Dresden  at  some 
time.  It  is  worth  noting  that  three  Liotard 
portraits  and  the  Chocolate  Girl  were  added  to  the 
Dresden  Collection  between  1745-47,  and  that 
many  of  Mengs'  pastels  there,  as  weU  as  Rosalba's 
Seasons,  date  from  the  same  period.  The  con- 
temporary fame  of  these  acquisitions  cannot  have 
been  lost  on  a  young  artist  interested  in  pastel 
painting,  in  England  still  a  comparatively  un- 
developed art.  If  Cotes  visited  Dresden,  it  seems 
likely  that  he  should  have  done  so  before  1750. 
when  his  busy  career  in  London  had  begun. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cleavage  between  his 
style  and  the  style  of  Richardson  and  Knapton  i- 
not  sudden  or  startling,  and  may  be  explained 
without  recourse  to  conjectural  voyages.  The 
French  pastellists  always  had  a  large  English 
following,  and  so  also  did  Rosalba,  both  when 
she  visited  Paris  in  1720-21,  and  in  Venice, 
whence  she  writes  (1727)  : — "  The  English  lords 
keep  me  busily  employed  making  portraits  in 
pastel."  Cotes'  future  admirer,  Horace  Walpole, 
and  several  of  his  friends,  sat  to  her  while  making 
their  Italian  tour  in  1741,  and  the  portraits  wire 
afterwards  at  Strawberry  Hill.  With  so  many 
examples  of  the  art  existing  in  England,  Cotes 
could  have  made  a  gradual  acquaintance  with  the 
French  and  Italian  styles,  without  ever  budging 
from  London.  In  any  ease,  it  was  by  accepting 
the  best  in  both  these  styles,  and  fusing  it  with 
the     more     solid     qualities    of     Richardson's     and 
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Knapton's  work 
that  Cotes  "  ar- 
rived  at  uncom- 
mon perfection," 
and  succeeded 
in  painting 
"portraits  which, 
if  they  yield  to 
Rosalba's  in 
softness,  excel 
hers  in  vivacity 
and  invention  " 
(Walpole). 

In  the  frag- 
mentary essay 
already  quoted, 
Cotes  gives  a 
slight  sketch  of 
his  methods  and 
some  hints  con- 
cerning the  care 
of  these  fragile 
productions. 
He  concludes 
that  " crayon 
pictures,  when 
finely  painted, 
are  superlatively 
beautiful,  and 
decorative  in  a 
very  high  degree 
in  apartments 
that  are  not  too 
large;  for, 
having  their  sur- 
face dry,  they 
partake     in 

appearance  of  the  effect  of  fresco,  and  by  candle- 
light are  luminous  and  beautiful  beyond  all  other 
pictures." 

Though  the  use  of  oils  was  to  gain  Cotes  many 
of  his  most  brilliant  successes,  his  work  in  that 
medium  was  not  always  readily  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  Reynolds,  especially  as  pressure  of 
commissions  forced  him  to  employ  the  same  rather 
exuberant  drapery  painter,  Peter  Toms.  In 
pastel,  however,  he  stood  supreme,  and  almost 
certainly  used  no  other  hand  than  his  own.  His 
artistic  quality  is  to  be  found  there  at  its  purest 
and  most  personal. 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  in 
this  medium  are  the  portraits  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
with  the  Princess  Royal  ("  The  Queen  fine  .  .  .  . 
the  sleeping  child  is  equal  to  Guido.  Cotes  suc- 
ceeded much  better  in  crayon  than  oil." — Walpole. 
No.  z2>  Society  of  Artists,  1767),  painted  for  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  still  at  Svon  House 


NO.    IV. YOUNG    LADY    IN    PINK    AND    GREY 

(PHOTO  :      KNOEDLER    ARCHIVES) 


(The  Connois- 
ski'r,  Sept., 
1 9 1 9  )  ;  The 
I)  it  c  h  e  s  s  of 
Gloucester,  one  <>f 
the  most  striking 
pictures  in  the 
Exhibition  of 
English  Pastels 
at  Paris  in 
1  9  1  o  -  1  1  ;  the 
Countess  of  Er- 
roll  (The  Con- 
noisseur, June, 
1920)  ;  O'Brien, 
the  Actor  ("  The 
best  picture  in 
the  exhibition  " 
— Walpole,  Soc. 
Artists,  1763),  at 
Melbury  ;  George 
Knapton  (No.  33, 
Soc.  Artists 
1767)  ;  the  two 
portraits  of  The 
Royal  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and 
C  it  nib  erl  a  n  d  , 
shown  respec- 
tively at  the 
first  and  second 
exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ; 
Mrs.  Cotes,  the 
artist's  wife, 
with  a  pet  dog 
(No.  58,  R.A., 
1770),  (No.  v.)  ;  and  the  portraits  of  Robert 
Cotes  and  Surgeon  Bromfield,  both  in  the  Secre- 
tarv's  room  at  Burlington  House  (Xos.  ii.  and 
iii.). 

Monochrome  illustrations  of  the  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Cotes  and  of  the  Young  Lady  in  Pink  and 
Grey  (No.  iv.),  and  of  the  two  portraits  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  though  they  may  show  the 
technical  brilliance  and  solidity  of  Cotes'  work, 
and  his  power  of  sympathetic  characterisation, 
cannot  suggest  the  subdued  and  luminous  colour 
of  the  originals.  These  qualities,  and  the  har- 
monious organisation  of  the  various  parts — heads, 
"  draperies,"  and  backgrounds — are  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  Cotes'  authentic  work  in  pastel. 
They  are  things  which  compare  favourably  with 
the  best  of  John  Russell,  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  Cotes'  pupil.  Russell  was  a  more  refined  and 
subtle  draughtsman,  but  he  sometimes  descended 
to  a  mere  prettiness  which  was  unknown  to  Cotes. 
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Francis  Cotes,  R.A. 


If  the  oil  paintings,  the  best  of  which  are 
similarly  distinguished,  seem  to  have  been  mo- 
mentarily relegated  to  the  background  in  favour 
of  the  pastels,  it  is  only  that  some  justice  might 
be  done  to  a  side  of  Cotes'  art  which  is  too  often 
neglected,  and  is  so  far  unrepresented,  even  at 
the  Tate  Gallery,  which,  together  with  the  National 


Gallery,  possesses  three  fine  examples  of  his  work 
in  oils,  and  a  fourth  is  eventually  to  be  added 
to  the  number,  the  exquisite  full-length  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Cadoux,  bequeathed  in  1923  by  her  great- 
granddaughter,  but  retained  temporarily  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  Henry  Hudson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NO.    V. THE    ARTIST'S    WIFE 


PASTEL  EXHIBITED    AT    THE    ROYA1       ACADEMY,     1  770 

(PHOTO  :      KNOEDLER    ARCH1X  ES) 
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JACK    MYTTON'S    "EUPHRATES" 

By   F.  GORDON   ROE 


Probably  no  class  of  English  painting 
has  owed  less  in  the  past  to  the  influential  support 
of  the  Royal  Academy  than  the  Sporting  variety, 
which  is  so  distinctively  English.  This,  perhaps, 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  old 
sporting  pictures  have  not  conformed  to  academic 
standards  of  draughtsmanship,  handling,  com- 
position, and  perspective  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
many  artists  whose  work  now  commands  long 
prices  in  the  auction  rooms,  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
represented  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  of 
their  day.  Ben  Marshall,  for  instance,  showed 
no  more  than  thirteen  works  there  ;  Henry  T. 
Aiken,  no  more  than  a  couple  of  portrait  minia- 
tures ;  while  even  Stubbs,  who  actually  belonged 
to  the  august  assembly,  had  a  serious  disagreement 
with  the  Academy  which  resulted  in  the  cancella- 
tion of  his  full  membership.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  W.  Webb,  of  Tamworth,  contributing 
half  a  dozen  works  to  the  Academy  between  1819 
and  1828,  thus  easily  beating  Aiken,  and,  so  far 
as  mere  exhibition  statistics  are  concerned, 
proving  a  fairly  dangerous  rival  to  the  illustrious 
Ben  Marshall.  Yet,  nowadays,  Webb  is  but  little 
remembered,  almost  his  only  well-known  com- 
position being  the  equestrian  portrait  of  that 
celebrated  sportsman  and  "  character,"  John 
Mytton  (1796-1834),  which  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  popular  engraving  by  W.  Giller,  published  in 
1841. 

Another  association  between  Mytton  and  Webb 
is  revealed  by  the  latter's  portrait  of  "  Euphrates," 
which  canvas  (like  the  animal  depicted)  was  once 
the  property  of  the  eccentric  Squire  of  Halston. 
From  him  the  painting  passed  to  his  daughter, 
Harriet,  Mrs.  Clement  Hill,  who  bequeathed  it  to 


her  nephew,  the  late  Henry  Charles  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  himself  a  grandson  of  Mytton  on  the 
distaff  side.  It  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  H.  C.  F. 
Somerset,  by  whose  courtesy  I  am  able  to  illustrate 
it,  as  is  believed  for  the  first  time. 

This  interesting  painting,  which  measures  41 
inches  by  32  inches,  and  is  signed  and  dated 
"  W.  Webb  1825,"  shows  Euphrates  as  he  was 
when  Mytton  owned  him.  Euphrates  was  a  horse 
with  a  magnificent  record.  He  ran  one  hundred 
races,  winning  well  over  forty  of  them,  including 
a  splendid  array  of  Gold  Cups,  King's  Plates,  and 
a  stake  of  1,100  guineas  at  Newmarket.  In  all, 
his  total  winnings  are  said  to  have  been  £5,938. 
Bred  by  Lord  Rous,  he  was  foaled  in  1816  by 
Quiz  out  of  Persepolis,  other  owners  being  Viscount 
Valletort,  Mr.  W.  Arnull,  Mr.  Petit,  and  Sir  R.  K. 
Dick.  In  1819,  we  find  Euphrates  running  a 
good  third  in  the  Derby.  Three  years  later,  he 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Dilly  and  won  the  cup  at 
Doncaster,  after  which,  being  then  a  seven-year- 
old,  he  became  Jack  Mytton's  property.  In  the 
words  of  an  account  written  shortly  after 
Euphrates'  death,  the  first  race  he  ran  for  Mytton 
"  was  the  King's  Plate  at  Chester  in  1823,  which 
he  won.  His  last  appearance  on  the  Turf  was 
at  Oswestry,  in  1829,  when  he  fell  lame  in  running 
with  Stapeley  for  the  Shropshire  Stakes,  having 
been  previously  beaten  by  Courtier  for  the  Cup, 
by  half  a  neck  only,  the  same  day." 

By  this  time  both  Mytton's  health  and  resources 
were  well-nigh  exhausted.  His  effects  at  the 
ancestral  home  at  Halston  were  sold  :  "  every- 
thing," says  his  biographer,  "  Nimrod,"  "  was 
sold  except  Euphrates."  But  when,  according  to 
another  account,   Mytton  gave   "  this  surprising 
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Jack  My t ton's  "Euphrates" 


old  horse  "  to  Mr.  Frank  Walker,  of  the  Lead 
Works,  Chester,  it  was  with  the  request  that,  in 
the  last  resort,  he  might  be  shot,  to  save  him 
from  being  "  put  to  the  drudgery  of  drawing  a 
coach,  or  any  other  ignoble  purpose." 

When  Mytton  was  lying  desperately  ill  at  Calais, 
as  the  result  of  complications  including  an  excess 
of  brandy  and  setting  fire  to  the  tail  of  his  own 
shirt,  he  was  heard  to  ask  an  attendant  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  Euphrates  ? 

'  '  I  can't  say  as  I  did,  sir,'  replied  the  man." 

"  '  What  !  '  said  Mytton,  '  never  heard  of 
Euphrates  the  race-horse  ?  I'll  have  you  smothered 
to-morrow,  by  G — d  !  Get  back  to  your  great 
chair,  and  go  to  sleep  !  '  " — (Nimrod.) 

Unfortunately,  Mytton's  kindly  injunction  as  to 
the  eventual  shooting  of  Euphrates  had  a  very 
different  result  to  what  he  had  intended.  When 
the  horse's  end  came  in  June,  1832,  the  shooting 
was  regrettably  bungled,  and  one  only  hopes  that 


Mytton,  who  was  himself  to  die  less  than  two 
years  later,  never  heard  the  sorry  details.  Doubt- 
less, this  disaster  was  not  Mr.  Walker's  fault,  for 
he  made  such  amends  as  he  could  by  erecting 
a  memorial  over  "  Euphrates'  "  grave  in  a  field 
near  the  Shot  Tower  at  the  Chester  Lead  Works. 
On  this  stone  was  placed  an  inscription  setting 
forth  the  high-mettled  racer's  pedigree  and 
achievements,  and  recording  his  burial  on 
June  16th,  1832. 

Also  an  epitaph  in  its  way  is  the  legend  on  a 
tablet  affixed  to  the  frame  of  Mrs.  Somerset's 
picture.  Amongst  other  things,  it  mentions  that 
"  Euphrates  "  was  ridden  by  Thomas  Whitehurst. 
But  to  students  of  old  sporting  art,  the  fact  that 
the  painter  Webb  is  here  exemplified  in  a  prac- 
tically unknown  work,  signed,  dated,  and  of 
excellent  quality  in  his  ccuvre,  will  be  fully  as 
noteworthy  as  the  various  sporting  triumphs 
which,  all  too  briefly,  I  have  attempted  to  recall. 
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BY     W.     WEBB,     1825 


An  Earthenware  Stove 

We  possess  a  curious  object  of  earthenware,  the  like 
of  which  we  have  never  seen  up  till  now.  It  cannot  be 
anything  else  but  a  stove.  It  is  two  feet  high  and  made 
of  red  earthenware ;  the  outside  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  inside  are  covered  with  dark  brown  glaze.  The 
shape  will  be  clear  from  the  accompanying  drawing 
(No.  i.).  The  top  with  the  little  holes  is  a  cover  that  can 
be  removed,  the  knob  of  which  has,  unfortunately,  been 
broken  off.  In  the  narrowest  part  at  the  bottom  is  an 
earthenware  grate  covered  with  green  glaze. 

There  is  an  opening  quite  at  the  bottom,  where  an 
ashpan  can  be  put  in,  which,  however,  is  lost.  The 
construction  is,  indeed,  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  iron 


stove.  According  to  tradition,  it  stood  in  a  lar^e  open 
fireplace  in  summer  and  was  used  to  cook  things  on. 
Assigning  it  to  a  period  amounts  to  guesswork,  but  it 
seems  safe  to  put  it  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  comes  from  the  isle  of  Wal- 
cheren,  in  Zeeland  (Holland),  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
such  stoves  were  formerly  in  more  or  less  general  use  there. 
They  were  certainly  not  very  common,  for  then  we  should 
know  more  of  them.  Possibly  other  examples  will  come 
to  light,  now  that  this  has  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  connoisseurs.  It  is  certainly  one  of  those 
objects  of  domestic  use  that,  as  times  change,  are  very 
soon  forgotten. — C.  Kerkmeijer-de-Regt  (Hoorn, 
Holland). 


EARTHEN 
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NOS.    I.    AND    II.        EARTHENWARE    STOVE    FROM    WALCHEREN  \     DARK     BROWM    GLAZE;      GREEN    GLAZE    ON'    CRATE    AT    BASE 

PERIOD    UNCERTAIN 
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ANDSCAPE,  WITH  A  CHURCH  BESIDE  A  RIVER 
5Y  THOMAS   GIRTIN 
n  the   Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.'] 


A  Crawford  Ancestress  ?  (No.  826). 

Mrs.  George  Woodruff,  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
desires  information  as  to  the  subject  and  painter 
of  the  portrait  here  reproduced.  This  portrait 
was  brought  to  America  from  England  by  her 
grandfather,  Alexander  Crawford,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  following  notes  on  the  family, 
derived  from  material  in  Mrs.  Woodruff's 
possession,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  history 
of  the  work. 

An  earlier  Alexander  Crawford,  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Ireland,  married,  on  November  1st,  1779,  at 
Woodchurch,  Cheshire,  Ann  Grisbrook,  of  Co. 
Cheshire.  He  died,  October  8th,  1786,  aged  28 
years,  and  was  interred  at  the  Presbyterian 
Burial  Ground,  Londonderry  ;  Mrs.  Crawford 
died,  circa  1804,  aged  44,  being  buried  at 
Wavertree  Church,  near 
Liverpool.  They  had 
issue  : — (1)  Thomas, 
born  August  22nd,  1780, 
died  February  5th,  1799, 
buried  at  Wavertree 
Church  ;  (2)  Alexander, 
of  whom  later  ;  (3) 
John,  born  March  2nd, 
1787,  died  aged  3 
months  ;  (a)  Catherine, 
born  August  6th,  1782, 
died  April  20th,  1791, 
interred  at  the  Presby- 
terian Burial  Ground, 
Londonderry  ;  (b)  Ann, 
born  September  19th, 
1783,  married,  Septem- 
ber 13th,  1815,  to 
William  Cochran,  of 
Donegal  ;  (c)  Sarah, 
born  May  nth, 
1786,  died  March  16th, 
1788. 

The  second  son, 
Alexander  Crawford,was 
born  June  17th,  1785, 
and  married,  December       (No.  826)  a  crawfor 


27th,  1826,  Rachel  Davies  Law,  a  native  of 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  daughter  of  James  Law,  by 
Elizabeth  Davies,  and  grand-daughter  of  James 
Law,  by  Harriet  (or  Hessie),  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Robinson,  of  Co.  Westmeath,  by  Letitia  Arabella 
Crawford.  The  last-named  lady  is  said  to  have 
been  a  grand-daughter  of  a  Jacobite  "  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Lindsay,"  who  fell  at  Preston  Pans 
in  1745,  concerning  whom  and  his  son  in  Ireland 
a  picturesque  legend  has  been  preserved. 

[John  Lindsay,  20th  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  4th 
Earl  of  Lindsay,  was  in  arms  for  the  House  of 
Hanover  during  the  '45.  On  his  death,  s.p.,  in 
1749,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  kins- 
man, George  Lindsay.] 

"  The  Cabots,"  by  John  Cassidy  (June,  1931). 
Sir,  — ■  The  statuary 
group  of  fohn  Cabot  and 
his  son  Sebastian,  by 
John  Cassidy,  is  at 
present  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Alan  Walker, 
The  Manor  House, 
Ashton-on-Mersey.-S.B. 

Thomas  Couture. 

Sir,  —  I  have  in 
course  of  preparation 
a  work  on  the  painter, 
T h 0 m a s  Coutur e 
(1815  79) ,  and  am 
anxious  to  hear  of  paint- 
ings by  him  which  are 
to  be  found  in  English 
public  or  private  col- 
lections, other  than  the 
Wallace  Collection.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to 
know  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain 
photographs  for  repro- 
duction in  my  book. 
—  Bertauts  -  Couture 

D    ANCESTRKSS  ?  (lai'lS). 
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Except  for  some  interesting  artistic  criticisms 
from  the  modern  standpoint,  Mr.  Bayes'  speculative 
portrait  of  Turner*  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
painter  or  his  work.  It  is  based  partly  upon  Thornbury — 
never  too  reliable  a  biographer  because  of  the  weakness 
of  his  chronology — a  little  upon  other  writers,  but  more 
than  anything  upon  the  working  of  Mr.  Bayes'  own 
imagination  informed  by  his  knowledge  of  present-day 
art  and  artists.  His  idea  is  that  our  view  of  Turner  has 
suffered  from  the  super-imposition  of  Ruskin  ;  in  other 
words,  he  thinks  the  latter  whitewashed  the  character 
of  the  artist  to  make  it  more  closely  conform  with 
Victorian  ideals.  Mr.  Bayes  reverses  the  process,  and 
paints  an  unpleasant  picture  of  Turner  as  a  secret  sinner 
from  his  youth,  hypocritically  concealing  his  peccadillos 
lest  the  knowledge  of  them  should  frighten  away  his 
clientele.  To  render  this  conception  plausible,  he  makes 
poor  Tom  Girtin  the  villain  of  the  first  act  of  the  piece. 
Turner,  a  backward  and  ungainly  boy,  encounters  the 
clever  and  precocious  Girtin  at  a  very  early  age  at 
Dr.  Monro's,  where  they  get  "  half-a-crown  " — it  was 
actually  three-and-six — and  a  supper  for  making  copies 
of  drawings.  Turner  is  grateful  for  the  patronizing 
friendship  of  the  other  lad,  whom  he  humbly  accepts 
as  his  exemplar  in  art  and  immorality,  and  so  is  led  to 
indulge  in  irregular  relations  with  loose  women.  While 
Turner  pere  is  so  impressed  with  Girtin 's  success  in 
painting  that  he  is  induced  to  risk  the  expenses  entailed 
by  bringing  up  his  own  son  to  an  artistic  career. 

All  this  makes  good  reading,  but,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Bayes  has  accorded  himself  too  much  artistic  license 
in  arranging  his  facts  to  suit  his  conception  of  his  hero's 
character.  When  Turner  first  met  Girtin  at  Dr.  Monro's, 
his  destiny  had  been  long  decided,  and  he  certainly 
enjoyed  the  better  professional  prospects  of  the  two. 
For  it  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Farington 
records  in  his  Diary  :  "  Dr.  Monro  wishes  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  Girtin,  a  young 
man  of  20  years,  as  a  student."  Nothing  came  of  the 
idea,  Girtin  being  probably  too  much  occupied  in  earning 
his  living  to  entertain  it.  The  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  Turner,  who  was  only  a  month  the  younger, 
had  secured  admission  to  the  Academy  Schools  when 
fifteen — Thornbury  puts  it  at  fourteen — and  had  finished 
the  prescribed  course  there  shortly  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday.  Moreover,  he  had  been  a  constant  exhibitor 
at  the  Academy  since  1790,  the  year  he  entered  the 
schools,    while    Girtin    was    not   represented    there    until 

1794- 

The  sole  authority  for  Girtin's  immorality  is  Dayes, 
his  former  master  and  afterwards  his  biased  and  jealous 
enemy,  and  the  balance  of  evidence  tends  to  disprove 
the  charge.  But  if  Mr.  Bayes  accepts  his  evidence 
regarding  Girtin,  he  should  do  so  also  regarding  Turner, 
a  young   man    whom,    as   a   successful   rival    in    his   own 


Turner:     A    Speculative    Portrait,"    by   Walter    Bayes,    A.R.W.S, 
(Geoffre;    Bles,  London,  to/6  net.) 


sphere  of  art,  Mayes  had  no  reason  to  love.  Daves 
bears  explicit  testimony  to  the  respectability,  industry 
and  temperance  of  Turner,  and,  as  he  wrote  shortly 
before  his  suicide  in  1804,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  there  were  no  rumours  whatever  of  any  scandals 
attached  to  Turner's  name  until  after  his  election  as  .1 
full  Member  of  the  Academy  in  1N02.  This  election 
confirmed  the  Academic  approval  of  his  work,  which 
had  already  been  instanced  by  his  admission  as  an 
Associate  in  1799,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members,  an  honour  which  he  had  nearly  attained  in 
the  previous  year  ;  though  he  was  then  not  legally 
eligible,  being  under  the  prescribed  age.  Mr.  Bayes 
is  disposed  to  regard  this  success  as  being  bestowed  on 
him  because  he  may  have  been  considered  a  nonentity, 
whose  election  would  keep  out  a  cleverer  though  more 
dangerous  artist,  but  the  facts  already  given  completely 
dispose  of  this  theory.  Moreover,  Turner  had  secured 
the  assured  and  permanent  support  of  the  public.  Bv 
1798,  he  had  been  able  to  tell  Farington  he  had  more 
commissions  than  he  could  execute.  This  success  con- 
tinued, and  though  Turner,  in  the  more  advanced 
manifestations  of  his  art,  did  not  always  win  the  approval 
of  contemporary  critics,  he  had  always  more  customers 
wanting  pictures  than  he  was  prepared  to  supply. 

Mr.  Bayes'  reconstruction  of  Turner's  supposed  love 
story  is  far  from  convincing.  Ruskin  and  Thornbury 
utilised  the  legend  to  introduce  a  romantic  element 
into  the  artist's  life,  but  its  only  substantial  foundation 
seems  to  have  been  that  Turner,  when  a  boy  at  Margate, 
liked  a  sister  of  one  of  his  schoolmates.  But  if  the 
acquaintance  developed  any  warmer  feeling  than  friend- 
ship, it  seems  to  have  been  short-lived,  for  though 
Turner  from  his  youth  onward  wrote  much  poetry, 
Thornbury  is  apparently  unable  to  quote  a  single  line 
of  it  which  deals  primarily  with  love.  That  a  young 
poet  should  write  nothing  concerning  the  object  of  his 
passion,   if  he  has  one,   seems  incredible. 

Turner's  liaisons  were  a  more  tangible  matter  ;  he 
made  no  special  efforts  to  conceal  them,  and  his  death 
at  the  house  of  a  mistress  caused  the  veil,  which  in 
Victorian  times  was  politely  thrown  over  such  indis- 
cretions, to  be  lifted.  Mr.  Bayes  cannot  be  said  to 
have  lifted  it  further,  for  his  contributions  to  the  subject 
are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  imaginative  interviews  and 
soliloquies,  which  merely  add  bulk  without  substance. 
Moral  lapses  like  Turner's  were  not  regarded  very 
seriously,  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  brought  with 
it  a  higher  standard  of  ethics.  The  desire  shown  lor 
the  painter's  company  throughout  his  life,  both  by  his 
fellow  artists  and  people  of  the  higher  grades  of  society, 
shows  that  they  had  little  or  no  effect  on  his  social  status. 
It  is  probable  that  the  knowledge  that  Turner  was  a 
genius,  and  that  these  irregularities  had  no  effect  on 
his  one  master  passion— art-  influenced  his  contem- 
poraries into  not  giving  them  undue  prominence,  and 
it   would    be   well    if   posterity   did    likewise.      C.R.G. 
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"  A  Commemorative  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Italian  Art,  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Burlington  House,  London,  January- 
March,  1930,"  edited  by  Lord  Balniel  and  Kenneth 
Clark,  in  consultation  with  Ettore  Modigliani. 
(2  vols.  £6  6s.  net.)  "  Italian  Drawings  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  Burlington  House,  London, 
1930."  (2  guineas  net.)  (Humphrey  Milford, 
Oxford  University  Press) 

The  two  large,  well-mounted  and  imposing-looking 
volumes,  which  form  a  monumental  record  of  a  unique 
exhibition,  are  issued  at  a  price  which,  allowing  for 
the  great  outlay  entailed  in  their  production,  would 
seem  to  allow  little  prospect  of  direct  profit  for  the 
publishers.  To  them,  however,  will  deservedly  accrue 
the  kudos  of  bringing  out  a  work  which  is  worthy  of  the 
great  display  it  illustrates  and  records,  and  of  placing 
it  within  the  means  of  the  numerous  collectors  and 
institutions  to  whom  the  book  will  form  an  invaluable 
work  of  reference.  First  tribute  may  be  paid  to  the 
illustrations.  These  fill  the  larger  of  the  two  volumes, 
and  comprise  about  three  hundred  subjects — most  of 
them  pictures  and  the  large  majority  full-page  plates. 
In  works  such  as  these,  where  the  paramount  value  of 
an  illustration  is  as  an  accurate  record,  it  is  essential 
that  all  detail  that  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  should  be 
given,  and  this  desideratum  has  been  clearly  held  in 
view  by  the  editors,  for  though  some  of  the  plates  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory  as  regards  tone  there  is  little 
to  complain  of  besides. 

In  only  one  or  two  of  the  leading  picture  galleries  of 
the  world — including  the  British  National  Gallery — • 
can  be  seen  such  a  fine  and  representative  display  of 
retrospective  Italian  painting  as  that  assembled  on  the 
walls  of  Burlington  House.  But,  as  illustrating  Italian 
art  as  a  whole,  it  was  supreme.  For  with  the  paintings 
by  old  masters  there  was  also  assembled  a  fine  display 
of  modern  work  and  also  a  nearly  unrivalled  assemblage 
of  old  master  drawings,  together  with  examples  of 
sculpture,  ivories,  metal  work,  majolica  and  ulass.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  not  during  the  present  generation 
will  ever  such  an  all-embracing  exhibition  of  Italian 
work  be  brought  together  under  one  roof. 

The  compilation  of  the  full  and  amply  annotated 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the 
two  editors,  Lord  Balniel  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark,  in 
consultation  with  Professor  Ettore  Modigliani,  and  the 
trio  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  assistance  of  Mr. 


W.  G.  Constable,  besides  which  they  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  a  number  of  other  leading  English  and 
Italian  experts  ;  while  sections  of  the  work  not  relating 
to  pictures  and  drawings  have  each  been  entrusted  to 
a  specially  qualified  editor.  To  the  collector  and  student 
the  catalogue  is  of  special  importance  not  only  as  a 
finely  illustrated  and  authoritative  record  of  a  collection 
of  representative  works  of  the  leading  masters  of  all 
schools  of  Italian  painting,  but  also  because  it  includes 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  finer  Italian  old  masters, 
which  are  still  in  private  hands,  some  of  which  have  been 
comparatively  recent  discoveries.  These,  unlike  the 
pictures  which  have  been  in  public  galleries  for  years, 
are  generally  omitted  from  all  but  the  most  recent  works 
on  their  artists,  and  to  have  their  records,  with  references 
to  magazines  and  other  publications  in  which  they  have 
been  considered,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student  who 
wishes  to  keep  his  knowledge  of  old  masters  up  to  date. 

The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  introduction 
by  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  who  eloquently  expatiates  on  tin- 
world's  debt  to  Italian  art.  He  claims  that  the  Italians 
of  the  Renaissance  fixed  the  framework  of  the  European 
pictorial  style  "  within  which  our  artists  have  been 
more  or  less  forced  to  elaborate  whatever  new  aspects 
of  vision  have  from  time  to  time  opened  before  them." 
Mr.  Fry  points  out  that  Italian  artists  generally  avoided 
the  tragic  element  in  life  even  when  the  material  they 
treated  might  well  have  brought  them  in  face  of  it. 
He  shows  the  elements  that  each  of  the  Italian  schools 
contributed  to  the  foundation  and  development  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  Latin  tradition  in  painting.  While 
it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  short  review  to  attempt  to 
controvert  Mr.  Fry's  ably  propounded  and  widely 
accepted  theory,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  tastes 
of  the  Italian  and  other  southern  races,  which  tend  to 
formalised  expression  founded  on  arbitrary  rule,  have 
not  been  wholly  accepted  by  the  northern  peoples  .a 
Europe,  where  the  sterner  fighl  againsl  nature  has 
inspired  a  less  trammelled  study  of  natural   phenomena. 

However  tins  may  be.  there  is  no  doubt  that  Italian 
art  has  exercised  a  more  potent  influence  <>n  painting 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  the  exhibition  at 
Burlington  House,  ill  which  all  the  eie.itei  .in, I  main 
minor  masters  of  Italy  were  shown  by  characteristic 
works,  w.is  an  epoch-making  event  :    and  these  sumptuous 

volumes  by  which  it  is  commemorated  are  fully  worthy 
of  the  occasion. 

The  profusely  illustrated  volume  ol    Italian   Drawings 
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may  be  regarded  to  a  great  extent  as  a  supplement  to 
the  large  catalogue  of  the  Italian  Exhibition  reviewed 
above.  That,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  had  to 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pictures,  so  that  while  all  the 
other  items  in  the  display  were  fully  described,  it  was 
found  possible  to  illustrate  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  them.  Thus  under  forty  of  the  drawings 
were  reproduced,  out  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
which  were  shown,  all  of  which,  however,  are  illustrated 
in  the  present  work.  The  scale  of  the  plates  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  the  official  catalogue,  but  is 
still  adequate,  and  the  quality  of  the  blocks  is  generally 
high.  The  collection  of  drawings,  though  relatively 
less  important  than  that  of  the  pictures,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  notable  representation  of  Italian  drawings 
that  has  been  placed  on  view  at  one  time  in  a  single 
English  gallery  since  the  dispersal  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's famous  collection  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  would  be  probably  impossible  to  gather,  even  for  a 
temporary  exhibition,  such  an  assemblage  of  Italian 
drawings  as  were  included  in  that  wonderful  accumu- 
lation ;  but  a  display  which  comprises  nearly  thirty 
authentic  Raphaels  and  thirty-six  Leonardos,  over  a  score 
of  Michael  Angelos,  mostly  of  very  high  quaiitv,  as 
well  as  numerous  examples  by  other  great  Italian  masters, 
may  still  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  As  befits  a  work 
intended  for  permanent  reference,  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Popham,  and  his  colleagues  have  been  at  pains  to  verifv 
the  attributions  of  all  the  drawings,  and  in  a  few  instances 
to  change  them.  In  one  or  two  cases  where  a  drawing  has 
been  accredited  to  a  not  altogether  likely  authorship,  the 
apparent  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  explanation, 
given  in  the  preface,  that  the  owners  concerned  were 
averse  from  a  re-christening.  To  serious  collectors,  the 
book  will  not  only  form  a  useful  record  of  an  important 
section  of  a  great  exhibition,  but  will  be  a  valuable 
work  of  reference  to  consult  when  determining  the 
authorship  of  drawings  in  which  they  are  interested. 
The  fine  quality  of  the  reproductions  and  the  high 
character  of  the  works  reproduced  renders  them  an 
excellent  standard  for  comparison. 

"  The  Letters  of  John  Constable,  R.A.,  to  C.  R. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  1826-1837,"  edited  by  Peter  Leslie  ; 
with  an  introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes. 
(Constable,  London.     15s.  net) 

This  new  selection  of  letters,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
stimulating  essay  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes  on  the  character 
of  Constable's  art  in  its  relation  to  Rubens,  provides 
a  record,  written  without  reserve,  of  more  than  an 
interesting  friendship.  Over  thirty  letters  are  printed 
for  the  first  time,  and  there  are  many  additional  passages 
given  which  C.  R.  Leslie  prudently  excluded  from  his 
great  biography.  But  we  have  now  reached  a  distance 
from  the  field  at  which  personal  animosities  lapse  from 
a  state  of  warfare  to  a  condition  of  interest  ;  and  what 
is  here  told  of  the  cliques  and  rivalries  within  the  Academy 
may  be  read  without  heart-burning. 

Most  interesting  is  the  group  of  letters  dealing  with 
Constable's  first  and  unsuccessful  candidature  for  election 
as  R.A.  (1828).  This  is  entirely  new  material,  and 
depicts  the  writer  in  an  agony  of  sensitive  pride  canvassing 
the  Forty  :    the  account  is  graphic — Turner  shakes  his 


held,  Chantrey  sits  frankly  on  the-  fence,  others  refuse 
support.  This  scene  and  the  choice  of  "  imperturbable 
Etty  "  arc  footnotes  to  Constable's  famous  mot  a  year 
later  :    "  1   am  still  smarting  under  my  election." 

Necessarily  much  of  the  detail  is  domestic  and  trivial, 
though  it  has  a  value  in  relation  to  Constable's  character 
and  to  the  background,  so  often  ill  health,  of  his  art. 
Some  facts  and  implications  emerge,  however.  Five 
letters  (18-20,  49  and  50)  prove  that  Leslie's  famous 
painting  of  The  Grosvenor  Family  was  in  hand  long  before 
Taylor's  date  (c.  1835)  ;  it  looks  as  though  it  must  have 
been  completed  before  Leslie's  journey  to  America  in 
1833.  Passages  suggest  that  Constable  put  a  brush  to 
the  picture.  The  evidence  is  not  conclusive  ;  but  if 
he  was  only  pulling  Leslie's  leg,  he  succeeded  royally. 
There  is  also  in  this  series  a  reference  to  Constable's 
visitorship  in  the  Life  Class,  July,  1832,  hitherto  un- 
recorded. And  in  general,  we  may  watch  through  the 
earlier  part  of  the  correspondence  the  growth  of  Con- 
stable's influence  over  Leslie. 

Certain  discrepancies  must  be  mentioned  between 
dates  attributed  to  letters  in  this  edition  and  those 
printed  by  C.  R.  Leslie.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Peter 
Leslie,  editor  and  owner  of  the  originals,  the  present 
writer  was  enabled  to  check  these  ;  and  to  avoid  future 
uncertainty  the  results  are  thus  recorded.  The  year 
1830  given  to  No.  9  is  substituted  in  C.  R.  Leslie's  hand- 
writing on  the  original  for  1829.  The  exhibition  for 
which  the  superb  fiadleigh  Castle  was  then  being  con- 
sidered is  therefore  the  Academy  of  1829  (where  it  was 
shown,  No.  322)  rather  than  the  British  Institution  in 
the  following  year.  Letter  35,  of  which  an  excerpt 
was  placed  by  C.  R.  Leslie  in  1833,  is  now  correctly 
antedated  1832,  owing  to  the  reference  to  G.  S.  Newton's 
election.  Per  contra,  No.  38  should  be  dated  April  2nd, 
1833,  as  in  the  second  edition  of  the  biography.  This 
fits  with  the  mention  of  the  "  Engl efi eld  House  "  ; 
No.  65,  and  probably  64,  must  also  be  very  close  in  date. 
Of  the  less  certain  attributions,  No.  78  is  wrongly  changed 
from  1830  to  1835  :  for  G.  S.  Newton,  who  is  mentioned, 
was  in  an  asylum  from  1833  to  his  death.  The  grounds 
also  for  placing  No.  63  seem  to  be  slight,  unless  there 
is  a  clue  in  "  poor  old  Stothard — who  fell  from  his  chair 
after  dinner  as  if  he  was  shot  "  ;  but  there  may  be  other 
explanations  of  this  phrase  than  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1834. 

These  are  the  most  salient  changes  to  be  made  as 
regards  chronology.  It  might  be  possible  to  carp  at 
smaller  details,  and  there  is  a  sad  defect  of  footnotes. 
But  this  book  is  in  itself  entertaining. — A.S. 

"  The  History  and  Ideals  of  American  Art,"  by 
Eugen  Neuhaus.  (Oxford  University  Press, 
London,  30s.  net  ;  Stanford  University  Press, 
California,    $6.50) 

Of  recent  years  there  seems  to  have  come  into  being 
a  perennial  demand  for  histories  of  American  painting. 
Professor  Neuhaus,  the  latest  exponent  of  the  subject, 
has  brought  within  the  scope  of  his  survey  etc  bin-  and 
illustration,  but  painting  is  the  main  theme  of  his  work, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  originality  of  arrangement 
and  treatment  which  effectively  separates  it  from  its 
predecessors.      The  volume  is  divided  into  twenty-seven 
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chapters,  which  deal  in  chronological  sequence  with  the 
different  groups  of  American  painters,  each  being  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  brief  biographical  notes  concerning 
the  individual  artists  and  reproductions — as  a  rule 
wanting  in  clarity  and  detail — of  various  of  their  works. 
Professor  Neuhaus  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  writes  brilliantly  and  with  authority,  giving  clear 
epitomes  of  each  movement  in  American  art  history 
and  vivid  summaries  of  the  careers  and  influence  of  the 
more  famous  artists.  Perhaps  he  hardly  gives  sufficient 
importance  to  the  modern  historical  phase  of  West's 
and  Copley's  art  ;  for  the  former's  Death  of  Wolfe,  of 
which  15,000  engravings  were  sold,  initiated  a  new  era 
in  painting — the  introduction  of  the  historical  picture 
making  an  appeal  to  the  multitude.  Copley,  who 
followed  West  in  this  metier,  succeeded  far  better.  To 
quote  Sir  Charles  Holmes  :  "  His  historical  paintings, 
like  the  dramatic  Death  of  Major  Pierson,  at  Millbank, 
display  quite  exceptional  knowledge,  force  and  skill.  .  .  . 
[This  picture]  anticipates  Gros  by  some  twenty-five 
years.  Had  Copley  been  French  he  would  have  been 
famous  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Romantic  movement." 
Again  Professor  Neuhaus  seems  to  have  trusted  too 
much  to  the  anti-British  accounts  of  Whistler.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  that  artist's  picture,  At  the  Piano, 
far  from  being  "  rejected  at  London,"  was  hung  there 
at  the  Royal  Academy  (after  being  refused  at  the  Paris 
Salon),  and  bought  by  an  Academician.  A  few  such 
slips,  however,  are  inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude, 
and  the  Professor  may  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  brilliant,  authoritative  and  com- 
prehensive accounts  of  American  painting  yet  written, 
bringing  the  subject  fully  up  to  date,  and  doing  full 
justice  to  the  Western  artists  who  have  hardly  been 
sufficiently  recognised  by  previous  writers.  The  book 
is  provided  with  an  excellent  bibliography  and  a  good  index. 

"  Sail  Ho  !  Windjammer  Sketches  Alow  and  Aloft," 
by  Gordon  Grant,  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  Fox 
Smith.  (William  Farquhar  Payson,  New  York, 
55.00  net  ;  Martin  Hopkinson,  Ltd.,  London, 
21s.  net) 

Though  there  have  been  many  excellent  painters  of 
sea  and  shipping,  few  artists  have  acquired  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  old  race  of  sailors — the  crews  who 
manned  every  ship  before  the  introduction  of  steam. 
Yet  the  type  has  remained  constant  ;  men  of  every  era 
have  faced  the  same  privations  and  risks,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  the  same  traditions  and 
superstitions,  and  faced  with  cheerful  equanimity 
the  ever-threatening  onslaughts  of  wind  and  sea.  To-day 
the  race  is  becoming  extinct,  for  steam  is  gradually 
transforming  the  man  before  the  mast  into  a  mechanic, 
and  the  unvarying  power  of  the  engine,  which  renders 
a  ship  independent  of  favouring  winds  and  currents, 
is  wiping  out  many  of  the  old  superstitions. 

Mr.  George  Duncan's  book  thus  comes  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  record  the  life  of  the  sailormen  who  sailed  under 
canvas.  His  pictures  form  a  complete  epitome  of  their 
duties  from  the  time  of  coming  aboard  to  their  departure 
after  arrival  in  port.  His  men,  strongly  individualised, 
yet  all  typical  of  their  kind,  are  set  down  with  close 
observation  and  not  a  little  humour.     Mr.   Duncan  has 


had  the  advantage  oi  sailing  with  them  and  seeing  them 
at  work  under  all  c  tnditions,  -  1  that  whether  they  are 
shown  furling  a  bellying  sail  in  a  strong  wind,  on  a  heeling 
yard   180  feet  above  deck  level  ;    clinging  to  the  wheel 

on  a  slanting  deck,  knee  deep  in  water  ;  or  pursuing 
less  exciting  vocations  in  calm  weather,  he  is  always 
able  to  express  their  attitudes  and  expressions,  with  a 
certainty  that  is  born  from  intimate  acquaintance. 
These  racy  pen  and  ink  drawings,  set  down  with  an 
apparent  careless  ease  that  nevertheless  permits  oi  fine 
draughtsmanship,  are  not  only  interesting  as  good  art 
but  also  form  a  miniature  illustrated  cyclopedia  of 
maritime  information.  Who  has  not  heard  of  "  heaving 
the  log  "  and  of  "  heaving  the  lead  "  ;  and  yet  how- 
few  know  how  these  processes  are  actually  done  ?  Mr. 
Grant  incidentally  illustrates  and  explains  both  of  them. 
In  the  same  way  he  introduces  the  reader  to  the  old  and 
new  methods  of  weighing  anchor  and  of  stowing  it  ;  to 
men  struggling  with  all  manner  of  sails  ;  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  harness  cask  and  the  slop  chest  ;  to  all  kinds  of 
typical  seamen  performing  their  usual  tasks  at  ease  in 
calm  weather  and  under  strenuous  difficulties  in  rough  ; 
and  throughout  all  his  drawings  he  suggests  the  presence 
of  sea  and  wind,  an  environment  always  to  be  reckoned 
with,  like  a  wild  beast  that,  however  peaceful  it  may 
appear,  is  ever  liable  to  break  into  a  sudden  fury. 

"  American  Etchers  "  Series  :  "  Ernest  D.  Roth, 
N.A.,"  by  Elizabeth  Whitmore  j  "  Alfred  Hutty," 
by  Duncan  Phillips  ;  "  Childe  Hassam,  N.A.,"  by 
Jas.  C.  McGuire  ;  "  Philip  Kappel,"  by  Chas.  Wm. 
Taussig  ;  "  John  Taylor  Arms,"  by  the  Artist  ; 
"  Arthur  Wm.  Heintzelman,"  by  Robert  Rey  ; 
"  George  Elbert  Burr,"  by  Arthur  Miller  ;  "  Kerr 
Eby,  A.N.A.,"  by  Dorothy  Noyes  Arms  ;  "  Troy 
Kinney,"  by  Charles  Morgan  ;  "  Louis  C.  Rosen- 
berg," by  Kenneth  Reid  ;  "  Martin  Lewis,"  by 
Charles  Morgan  ;  "  Frank  W.  Benson,  A.N. A.," 
by  Charles  Morgan.  (Crafton  Collection,  Inc.,  New 
York.     Each    S2.50  net) 

Etching  has  recently  leapt  into  a  prominent  place 
among  the  artistic  activities  of  America,  and  its  exponents 
there  have  won  for  themselves  an  international  reputation 
which  is  steadily  growing.  Thus  the  issue  of  a  dozen 
volumes,  each  illustrating  the  work  of  a  well-known 
American  practitioner  in  the  medium  not  only  provides 
a  beautiful  record  of  a  highly  attractive  and  original 
form  of  art,  but  also  forms  a  valuable  epitome  oi  wli.it 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  sphere  in  the 
United  States.  The  scries  is  obviously  designed  to  afford 
representation  of  a  wide  variety  of  work,  and,  if  all  the 
artists  are  not  included  who  have  claims  on  consideration, 
at  least  it  may  be  urged  that  the  favoured  ones  embody 
a  selection  who  could  not  well  lie  bettered  lor  the  ohjei  I 
in  view.  Each  artist  is  exemplified  by  twelve  aquatone 
reproductions  from  typical  works,  and  they  arc  generally 
of  high  quality,  satisfactorily  suggesting  the  tone,  tech- 
nique and  feeling  of  the  originals.  A  critical  essay  on  the 
artist  by  a  different  writer  is  contained  in  each  volume 
in  company  with  a  full  catalogue  of  the  etcher's  published 
works,  arranged  in  chronological  sequence  and  with  all 
their  measurements  recorded  and  the  number  published 
from  each  plate. 
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Want  of  space  forbids  the  temptation  to  linger  on  the 
individual  volumes  and  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  their 
contents,  so  that  a  comparatively  brief  summary  of  the 
latter  must  suffice.  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Roth  is  represented 
by  examples  of  his  plates  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  if  one  cannot  quite  agree  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Whit- 
more's  epitome  of  his  work  as  "  a  sensuous  loveliness 
rendered  with  a  brave  simplicity,"  it  is  only  because  the 
latter  half  of  the  phrase  seems  inadequate.  For  Mr. 
Roth's  art  is  sophisticated  rather  than  simple.  He  is  a 
master  of  his  medium,  and  has  at  his  command  a  variety 
of  methods  which  enables  him  to  express  with  full 
appreciation  and  certainty  the  tender  heat  haze  of  the 
Italian  summer  and  the  clear,  cold,  searching  light 
preceding  a  rainstorm  ;  as  well  as  brilliant  sunlight  and 
brooding  shadow  ;  in  each  case  placing  the  architectural 
beauties  he  loves  to  depict  in  complete  tonal  unison  with 
their  atmospheric  environment. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hutty  is  shown  as  a  master  of  arboreal 
form  and  structure,  and  his  incursions  to  village  life,  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  his  human  figures  are  observed 
with  the  same  penetration  and  comprehension  as  his  trees 
are  also  recorded.  Mr.  Childe  Hassam  reveals  himself 
as  a  painter  even  in  etching,  for  the  effects  he  generally 
essays — figures  and  scenes  permeated  by  brilliant  sun- 
light without  strong  shadow  contrast — are  those  which 
seem  to  demand  expression  in  colour.  He  successfully 
records  in  direct  line  subtle  gradations  of  luminous  tone 
and  broad  expanses  of  suffused  shimmering  light.  Yet, 
in  doing  this,  he  is  compelled  to  use  his  needle  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  brush,  emulating  the  strokes  of 
the  latter  by  a  multitude  of  small  lines.  Perhaps  he  is 
at  his  best  in  some  of  his  woodland  scenes,  where  he  is 
able  not  only  to  show  his  mastery  of  light  and  shade, 
but  also  his  fine  draughtsmanship  and  command  of 
sentient  line  in  his  rendering  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Philip  Keppel's  plates,  generally  connected  with 
sea  and  shipping,  vibrate  with  movement  and  light  ; 
though  the  contrasting  darks  to  the  latter  are  occasionally 
over  heavy  and  opaque.  Mr.  Arthur  William  Heintzel- 
man  is  wholly  concerned  with  character  studies,  centring 
almost  his  whole  attention  on  the  heads  of  his  subjects, 
which  he  renders  with  sympathy  and  penetration  ;  while 
Mr.  John  Taylor  Arms  interprets  the  Gothic  spirit  in  his 
beautiful  records  of  French  mediaeval  architecture,  which 
are  set  down  with  full  appreciation  of  essential  detail 
and  of  the  textures  of  old  stonework. 

Mr.  George  Elbert  Burr  displays  a  strong  American 
outlook,  his  themes  being  gathered  from  the  Wild  West, 
where  Nature  assumes  an  aspect  that  is  as  unfamiliar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  States  as  to  the  people 
of  Europe,  whose  views  on  the  subject  are  derived  almost 
entirely  from  Hollywood.  Possessed  of  strong  dramatic 
feeling,  he  realises  storm  effects  with  great  power  and 
impressiveness  and  is  equally  at  home  with  Nature  in 
her  summer  aspects.  Though  his  work  is  of  a  wholly 
different  type,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Benson  should  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Burr  as  an  etcher  of  American  scenes,  his  mi1>- 
jei  ts,  however,  being  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
sporting  birds.  The--  In-  generally  renders  in  movement 
among  their  natural  surroundings,  seeing  them  with  the 
keen  eye  of  a  sportsman  and  being  less  desirous  oi  showing 
the  minuticB  of  their  fornix  and  feathers  than  ol  suj^e^iny 


their  manner  of  flight.  A  third  etcher  who  draws  his 
themes  chiefly  from  America  herself  is  Mr.  Martin  Lewis, 
who  has  made  New  York  his  especial  study,  portraying 
it  under  cloud  and  sunshine,  and  by  aighl  as  well  as  day- 
time. Perhaps  no  one  has  given  a  more  i  omprehensive 
epitome  of  its  varied  aspei  ts  and  life,  and  the  figures  lie 
introduces  are  all  typical.  Of  the  remaining  etchers, 
Mr.  Troy  Kinney  attains  distinction  as  an  interpreter  of 
movement,  chiefly  of  stage  dan<  ers  gyrating  under 
artificial  light,  while  his  beautiful  studies  of  the  nude 
show  with  what  certainty  he  can  draw  the  undraped 
figure.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Rosenberg  is  concerned  with 
architecture,  which  he  interprets  with  a  Mcryon-like 
solemnity  and  conviction  ;  while  Mr.  Kerr  Lbv,  in  his 
war  episodes,  landscapes  and  scenes  by  river  and  sea, 
shows  himself  to  possess  the  command  of  a  wide  variety 
of  technique,  which  he  adapts  with  great  discretion  to 
the  particular  end  he  has  in  view. 

"  Chinese  Ceramics  in  Private  Collections,"  by 
R.  L.  Hobson,  C.  B.  Bernard  Rackham,  and  William 
King.  Halton  and  Truscott  Smith,  London. 
Edition  limited  to  625  numbered  copies  at  £5  5s. 
each) 

Even  before  Queen  Mary  II.  earned  Macaulay's 
posthumous  sneer  by  accumulating  Chinese  ceramics, 
plenty  of  them  had  been  absorbed  by  English  purchasers. 
But  collecting  them  appears  to  have  first  developed  into 
a  fashionable  hobby  Jaruely  through  the  Queen's  example, 
and  Lord  Macaulay  may  be  cited  for  the  results  of  her 
"  frivolous  and  inelegant  "  taste.  He  tells  us  that 
"  Mary  had  acquired  at  The  Hague  a  taste  for  the  porcelain 
of  China,  and  amused  herself  by  forming  at  Hampton  a 
vast  collection  of  hideous  images,  and  of  vases  on  which 
houses,  trees,  bridges  and  mandarins  were  depicted  in 
outrageous  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  perspective.  The 
fashion,  a  frivolous  and  inelegant  fashion  it  must  be 
owned,  which  was  thus  set  by  the  amiable  Queen,  spread 
fast  and  wide.  In  a  few  years  almost  every  great  house 
in  the  kingdom  contained  a  museum  of  these  grotesque 
baubles  ;  even  statesmen  and  generals  were  not  ashamed 
to  be  renowned  as  judges  of  teapots  and  dragons  ;  and 
satirists  long  continued  to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  valued 
her  mottled  green  pottery  quite  as  much  as  she  valued 
her  monkey,  and  much  more  than  she  valued  her 
husband." 

The  epigram  of  the  satirist  would  now  lose  its  sting, 
for  monkeys  are  no  longer  fashionable  outside  the  "  Zoo," 
and  china  collecting,  instead  of  being  merely  a  pastime 
for  amiable  and  frivolous  ladies,  has  become  a  study, 
indeed  in  many  cases  an  occupation,  for  learned  and 
serious-minded  men.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  doctrin- 
aire of  the  future  will  ever  relegate  Chinese  wares  to  the 
position  that  they  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  critics  of 
Macaulay's  time.  For  the  museums  which  have  come 
into  being  since  then  have  done  much  to  establish  per- 
manent canons  of  criticism,  and  the  great  institutions 
at  Bloomsbury,  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere,  with 
then-  large ai  i  umulations  oi  Chinese  pon  elain  and  pottery, 
will  permanentlv  keep  private  collectors  m  countenance 
The  latter  are  now  probably  far  more  numerous  than  in 
the  period  described  by  Macaulay,  so  that  the  sumptuously 
illustrated     volume    on     Chinese     Ceramics     in     P 
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Collections  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  general  survey  of  the 
subject,  but  only  as  a  survey  of  the  more  important 
pieces  brought  together  by  seven  individual  connoisseurs. 
Nor  do  these  now  all  remain  in  private  ownership.  The 
late  Mr.  H.  B.  Harris,  in  his  will,  generously  left  to  the 
authorities  of  the  British  and  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums  the  option  of  picking  what  pieces  they  wanted 
from  his  collection,  and  the  two  chapters  dealing  with 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  and  Mr.  William 
King  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the  forty  and  odd 
pieces  selected  on  behalf  of  the  two  institutions.  The 
same  two  museums  received  from  the  heirs  of  Captain 
J.  F.  Bloxham  a  liberal  gift  of  some  of  the  choicer  examples 
in  his  collection,  and  it  is  these,  and  not  the  collection 
as  a  whole,  that  are  described  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson  and 
Mr.  Rackham.  The  other  collections  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Hobson  are  those  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Cleverley 
Alexander,  Mr.  H.  J.  Oppenheim,  Mr.  Oscar  Raphael, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Russell  ;  while  Mr.  Rackham  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Holt.  The  last  is  a  type  of  collection  which 
is  unfortunately  becoming  rarer  nowadays — that  of  a 
man  who  has  not  been  so  much  influenced  by  the  museum 
spirit  of  getting  together  a  comprehensive  array  of 
different  kinds  of  wares,  as  of  selecting  his  specimens 
for  their  beauty  and  their  adaptability  for  harmonization 
with  the  other  contents  of  his  house.  Thus  Mr.  Holt 
naturally  turned  to  the  later  periods  of  Chinese  art, 
beginning  with  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  when 
colour  and  elaborate  decoration  invested  ceramics  with 
a  chromatic  splendour  not  to  be  matched  in  the  wares 
of  earlier  periods.  The  other  collections  are  wider  in 
their  range.  Mr.  Oppenheim,  confined  to  the  limited 
space  afforded  by  a  modern  flat,  concentrated  his  attention 
on  securing  a  few  of  the  finest  pieces  of  each  of  the  types 
represented  ;  Mr.  Alexander,  with  larger  space  at  his 
command,  had  not  the  necessity  to  be  so  exclusive  in 
his  choice  ;  while  Mr.  Oscar  Raphael  extended  his  field 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  Chinese  ceramics,  so  that  the 
chapters  devoted  to  his  acquisitions  in  this  sphere  deal 
only  with  a  portion  of  his  art  treasures.  Mr.  Russell's 
collection,  while  embracing  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain 
generally,  is  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  its  fine  repre- 
sentation of  early  blue  painted  wares,  which  furnishes 
decisive  evidence  of  their  high  quality  even  in  Sung  times. 
The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  perhaps  in  its  wealth 
of  illustrations,  over  thirty  of  which  are  printed  in 
colours,  for  these  all  represent  exceptional  examples  of 
the  best  periods  of  Chinese  ceramic  art.  The  text, 
though  erudite  and  informative,  necessarily  covers 
similar  ground  to  that  already  traversed  by  Mr.  Hobson 
and  his  confreres  in  their  previous  works,  and  though 
here  and  there  new  facts  are  brought  to  light,  its  main 
purpose  is  to  describe  and  point  out  the  special  qualities 
of  the  pieces  reproduced.  This  information  should  be 
highly  useful  to  advanced  collectors,  to  whom  also  this 
fine  record  of  the  chief  contents  of  four  or  five  of  the 
more  important  private  collections  in  England  should 
prove  of  interest. 

"John  Obrisset,"  by  Philip  A.  S.  Phillips.    (Bats- 
ford,  London.     2  guineas  net) 

Mr.  Philip  A.  S.  Phillips  has  devoted   indefatigable 


labour  to  bringing  together  all  the  data  that 
found  concerning  the  Life  history  of  John  Obrisset.  The 
latter  was  one  of  those  numerous  master  craftsmen 
whose  memory  has  been  preserved  by  the  beauty  oi 
their  work,  hut  as  to  who-.-  identity  or  personality 
little  was  known,  and  even  this  little  was  confused  ln- 
ill-founded  conjecture.  His  roll-  was  thai  oi  carver, 
medallist,  horn  and  tortoiseshell  worker  and  snuff-box 
maker — all  vocations  which  are  more  or  le>>  comple- 
mentary— and  according  to  his  known  dated  examples, 
he  was  in  practice  between  1705  and  1728.  Here  definite 
knowledge  ended  ;  his  origin  was  unknown,  and  there- 
was  even  doubt  about  the  correct  spelling  oi  his  name. 
Those  who  surmised  that  it  was  Fren<  h  spelt  it 
"  Obrisset,"  those  who  favoured  the  idea  of  [rish  desi  eni 
favoured  "  O'Brisset,"  and  there  were  some  who  con- 
sidered that  the  initial  letter  referred  to  its  possessor's 
Christian  name  and  styled  him  "  O.  Brisset."  All  these 
points  and  many  others  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  able  to 
set  at  rest  by  his  investigations.  These  he  records 
something  in  the  manner  of  a  legal  case,  first  setting 
down  the  previous  erroneous  accounts  of  the  medallist's 
career,  then  his  reasons  for  rejecting  them,  and  finally 
the  correct  facts  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  discover 
them. 

John  Obrisset  came  of  a  French  family.  His  father, 
Jean  Aubrisset  or  D'Aubrisset,  was  a  merchant  ivory 
worker  of  Dieppe,  from  where  he  emigrated  to  London 
towards  the  close  of  the  penultimate  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  his  new  domicile  he  changed 
the  spelling  of  his  name  to  "  Obrisset."  John,  who 
probably  accompanied  his  father  to  England,  was  already 
married  at  the  time.  His  earliest  dated  pieces  belong 
to  1705,  but  as  there  are  numerous  examples  by  him 
signed  but  undated,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with 
representations  of  James  II.  and  Mary  II.,  he  may  well 
have  been  working  in  England  in  those  reigns.  The 
dies  he  engraved  for  stamping  the  pressed  horn  snufl 
boxes  which  he  made,  though  generally  from  designs 
by  other  artists,  show  fine  craftsmanship,  while  a  number 
appear  to  be  original  work.  Among  the  latter  is  tin- 
Drake  Snuff  Box,  well  known  from  the  number  ol  types 
and  examples  of  it  extant.  Mr.  Phillips  devotes  a 
chapter  to  this,  which  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
collectors,  for  examples  of  the  box,  when  they  turn  up, 
are  not  infrequently  identified  as  Drake's  "  own  "  tobai  1  0 
box,  because  of  the  record  of  his  arms  and  achievements 
with  which  the  lid  is  decorated.  Obrisset's  invariable 
signature,  the  initials  OB,  and  the  date  [712,  which 
appear  on  nearly  all  forms  of  the  design,  effectually 
dispose  of  this  idea.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
boxes  were  made  lor  souvenirs,  to  be  given  by  the  Drake 
family  at  the  election  of  1713,  but  Mr.  Phillips  prefers 
the  idea  that  they  were  intended  .is  mementoss  of  the 
coming  ol  age  of  the  third  baronet's  eldest  son  in   1711. 

Several   tvpes  of  this  box  are  reproduced  among  the 

10  '   illusli.it  ums,   which  show   choice  and   typical  examples 

of  obrisset's  work,  the  originals  which  inspired  some  oi 
them  and  other  pertinent  matters.  Many  ol  the  liner 
examples  represented  are  from  Mr.  Phillips'  own  eollec  lion, 

and  his  knowledge  gamed  m  accumulating  it  has  evidently 

been  of  great  use  to  him  in  compiling  the  book.  Indeed, 
it    may     be    said     that     no    one    but     an    expert     collector, 
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thoroughly  in  love  with  his  theme,  could  have  written 
the  work,  which  has  entailed  most  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive research.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  if 
one  had  been  able  to  add  that  the  author's  investigations 
had  shown  that  Obrisset  had  been  adequately  appreciated 
in  his  own  day,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  discoveries 
is  to  show  that  the  whole  Obrisset  family  was  more  or 
less  in  receipt  of  charity  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  his  English  career,  which  does  not  suggest  affluence. 
Mr.  Phillips'  book  installs  him  in  his  true  position  as  one 
of  the  ablest  artists  of  his  time  in  his  own  particular 
sphere.  Finely  illustrated  and  amply  documented, 
the  work  will  be  of  interest  and  utility  to  the  collector, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  Obrisset 
but  also  for  the  practical  knowledge  it  shows  of  the 
contemporary  work  in  his  style. 

"  The  Art  of  Egypt  through  the  Ages,"  edited  by 
Sir  Denison  Ross.  (The  Studio,  Ltd.,  London. 
2  guineas  net) 

It  is  now  practically  certain  that  in  1934  there  will  be 
an  Egyptian  Exhibition  in  the  series  of  International 
Exhibitions  now  established  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  a  book  of  illustrations, 
with  introductory  essays  by  various  experts,  has  been 
published  by  The  Studio.  This  is  an  admirable  idea,  and 
particular  credit  must  be  given  to  those  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  photographs  and  for  their  repro- 
duction. Egyptian  art  suffers  more  than  any  other 
known  art  from  the  qualities  of  restriction  imposed  on  it 
by  official  designs  and  official  cachets.  It  is  very  much 
as  though  the  Office  of  Works  were  to  build  every  church 
and  large  public  building,  to  carve  every  statue  set  up 
in  London,  and  even  to  supply  jewellery  for  the  rich. 
In  the  early  periods,  of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
freedom,  but  generally  speaking,  except  the  one  period 
of  Akhnaton,  when  the  breath  of  a  new  religion  swept 
like  a  strong  disinfectant  through  the  musty  studios  of 
the  official  artists,  Egyptian  art  relies  on  the  qualities  of 
grandeur  and  technical  perfection,  and  the  spirit  of 
inspiration  is  absent.  Some  of  the  smaller  objects,  the 
more  personal  ones,  have  great  charm,  and  the  low  reliefs 
of  Rekhmara's  tomb  or  the  Mastabah  of  Tiy  at  Saqqara 
are  exquisitely  planned  in  drawing  and  subtle  in  effect ; 
but  these  are  landmarks  in  a  wearisome  vista  of  set 
statues  and  columns,  and,  without  the  Amarna  room  at 
Berlin  or  a  few  of  the  early  figures  at  Cairo,  the  art  of 
the  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Egypt  would  make  a  poor 
showing.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  most  rigorous 
selection  should  be  made  of  the  objects  to  be  illustrated 
and  the  most  enormous  care  taken  about  their  repro- 
duction. This  has  been  done  and  the  success  is  extra- 
ordinary. As  a  book  of  photographs  alone  this  volume 
stands.  The  essays  are  by  well-known  experts  and  are 
preceded  by  an  admirable  historical  introduction  by  the 
omniscient  head  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies.  The 
later  periods,  in  particular  the  Coptic  and  the  period  of 
the  Mohammedan  supremacy,  in  Egypt,  are  extremely 
well  handled,  and  here  the  totally  different  aspect  cast 
upon  the  indigenous  art  by  the  supremacy  of  religions 
vital  in  thought  and  action  is  very  pointedly  shown. 
The  Egyptian  Exhibition  will  be  one  to  look  forward 
to,  and  this  book  is  a  fitting  prelude. — L.A. 


"Greek    Coinage,"    by    J.    G.    Milne.      (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford.     6s.  net) 

This  excellent  little  book  is  intended  primarily  to  be 
of  use  to  the  University  student,  and  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Greek  history  is  almost  an  essential  for  the  lull  under- 
standing of  what  is  rather  a  complicated  subjecl  It 
gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
Greek  currency  from  the  time,  probably  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  when  the  merchants  ol  Ionia  issued  a  coinage 
in  the  form  of  lumps  of  electrum— a  natural  alloy  ol  gold 
and  silver  which  they  could  obtain  locally  decorated 
with  punch  marks,  down  to  the  issues  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors  in  Macedonia.  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  invention  of  the  Ionians  was  followed  early  in  the 
eighth  century  by  the  .Eginetans  who,  having  no  elec- 
trum, but  ample  supplies  of  silver,  issued  a  currency  in 
that  metal.  Thereafter,  the  control  of  the  sources  of 
supply  of  silver  became  an  important  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  various  Greek  states  and  colonies,  and  explains 
much  of  their  history.  The  monopoly  of  .Egina  was 
challenged  by  Corinth,  and  in  the  sixth  century  Athens. 
under  Pisistratus,  issued  a  coinage  struck  on  both  sides, 
the  obverse  having  a  head  of  Athena,  the  patron  goddess, 
thus  instituting  a  type  which  has  persisted  until  the 
present  day.  The  author  points  out  that  when  the 
Greeks  were  carving  the  figures  on  the  Parthenon,  and 
later  when  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were  furthering  the 
naturalism  started  by  Pheidias,  they  were  content  with 
coins  of  an  archaic  *ype,  such  as  the  famous  didrachm  of 
490,  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  Greek  coins,  and  perhaps 
only  rivalled   by  the  Sicilian  coins  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  work  has  a  series  of  twelve  plates  illustrating 
about  a  hundred  coins,  and  a  bibliography  is  added  for 
the  help  of  the  many  readers  who  will  certainly  be  induced 
by  the  author  to  study  the  subject  still  further. 

"  The  Art  of  Carved  Sculpture,"  Vol.  I.,  Western 
Europe,  America,  and  Japan,  by  Kineton  Parkes. 
(Chapman  &  Hall,  London.     21s.  net) 

The  theory  inspiring  this  book,  which  appears  in  the 
"  Universal  Art  Series  "  which  has  already  contained  the 
author's  Sculpture  of  To-day,  is  that  the  only  hope  for 
sculpture  is  that  the  artist  should  do  his  own  carving. 
The  general  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  insist  on  this  point,  but  probably  few  realise 
that  vear  after  year  the  majority  of  figures  in  marble, 
wood  or  stone  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  Salon 
have  never  been  touched  by  the  sculptors  whose  names 
they  bear  ;  that  they  are  in  many  cases  the  work  of  the 
commercial  firms  who  help  to  make  our  cemeteries 
hideous  with  marble  angels  and  broken  columns.  There 
is,  however,  at  the  present  time  a  renaissance  of  the  great 
art  of  sculpture,  and  this  renaissance  has  as  its  most 
important  tenet  the  principle  of  "  direct  carving."  It  is 
claimed  that  only  by  creating  in  his  material  can  the 
sculptor  hope  to  produce  a  work  comparable  to  that  of 
the  great  periods  of  sculpture.  He  thus  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  the  modelled  design  which  is  universal  111 
academic  art,  and  works  guided  only  by  the  image  which 
his  brain  has  conceived.  Tins  alliance  between  the 
artist's  mind  and  his  material  results  in  simplified  forms 
which  are  strange  to  a  public  brought  up  in  tin-  naturalistic 
traditions  based  on  Classical  Art  ;    it  is  quite  willing  to 
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accept  a  Maya  carving  in  a  museum,  but  the  exhibition 
of  a  piece  of  advanced  sculpture  based  on  the  same 
principles  invariably  creates  trouble  in  the  Press. 

The  author  must  be  congratulated  on  the  great  amount 
of  energy  he  has  used  in  describing  the  work  of  over  two 
hundred  sculptors,  the  majority  of  whom  are  of  little 
importance  in  the  history  of  art.  But  most  of  the  figures 
he  illustrates  on  the  seventy-one  plates  appear  to  have 
been  cut  with  the  help  of  a  scale-model  of  some  sort,  and 
they  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  importance  of 
direct  cutting  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress  in  the  text. 

"  Representative  British  Architects  of  the  Present 
Day,"  by  C.H.Reilly.  (Batsford,  London.  7s.6d.net) 

Introducing  his  twelve  biographical  studies  of  distin- 
guished contemporary  architects,  Professor  Reilly  shrewdly 
points  out  that  the  cultivated  anonymity  of  the  modern 
architect  has  its  drawbacks  ;  for  "  a  community  which 
is  on  the  whole  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  its  new  buildings, 
and  is  therefore  incapable  of  making  a  rational  choice 
of  an  architect  when  the  time  comes,  is  not  only  a  half- 
educated  but  an  inefficient  community."  He  might  have 
added  that  anything  which  makes  the  general  public 
architecturally  conscious  must  have  profound  effects  upon 
the  development  of  architecture,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  produce  this  public  awareness  than  the  asso- 
ciation of  familiar  and  admired  buildings  with  the  name 
of  the  men  who  designed  them.  It  is  well  that  the  word 
"  artist  "  should  be  stressed,  for,  as  Professor  Reilly 
points  out,  the  architect's  pose  of  impersonality,  of  equal 
professional  status  with  equal  rates  of  pay,  suggests  the 
solicitor  or  the  stockbroker  rather  than  the  creator.  The 
architects  with  whose  training  and  work  Professor  Reilly 
is  here  concerned  are  : — Professor  Adshead,  Robert 
Atkinson,  Sir  Herbert  Baker,  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield, 
Arthur  J.  Davis,  E.  Guy  Dawber,  Clough  Williams-Ellis, 
W.  Curtis  Green,  H.  V.  Lanchester,  Sir  Edwin  L.  Lutyens, 
Sir  Giles  Gilbert-Scott,  and  Walter  Tapper.  First  we  are 
given  a  swift  sketch  of  the  architect's  beginnings  and  of 
the  teachers  and  associates  who  have  influenced  him, 
followed  by  admirably  illustrated  notes  on  his  more 
characteristic  work.  Professor  Reilly  is  all  for  the  Orders 
and  the  classical  tradition,  yet  he  can  forgive  Sir  Giles 
Gilbert  Scott  for  his  leaning  to  the  Gothic  and  even  for 
having  a  grandfather  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Albert  Memorial.  In  his  sketch  of  the  work  of  Curtis 
Green,  Professor  Reilly  indicates  most  amusingly  how  our 
domestic  architecture  has  improved  during  the  present 
century,  when,  commenting  on  a  house  built  by  this 
architect  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  says  of  it  that  "  one 
could  almost  imagine  oneself  living  in  it."  One  would 
like  to  mention  all  the  work  here  described  and  illustrated, 
from  Professor  Adshead's  valuable  labours  on  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  estates  at  Kennington  to  Sir  Reginald  Blom- 
field's  Menin  Gate  ;  from  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens'  handsome 
town  buildings  and  charming  country  cottages  to  Sii 
Herbert  Baker's  happy  adaptation  of  African  and  Indian 
styles  in  Pretoria  and  Delhi,  and  the  delightful  Baroque 
of  Cardiff  and  Deptford  town  halls  by  H.  V.  Lanchester 
and  his  partners.  It  must,  however,  suffice  to  say  that  here 
is  described  a  wealth  of  modern  architecture,  comprehen- 
sive in  its  scope,  in  which  nothing  unworthy  finds  a  place. 


"  Landscape  in  English  Art  and  Poetry,"  by 
Laurence  Binyon.  Cobden-Sanderson,  London. 
7s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Binyon's  series  of  six  lectures,  contained  in  the 
present  compact  volume,  were  originally  delivered  to 
Japanese  students  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
a  fact  which  renders  them  in  some  ways  more  instructive 
to  the  Occidental  reader  than  many  lectures  on  art.  For, 
while  Mr.  Binyon's  name  is  continually  associated  with 
the  presentation  of  the  Oriental  vision  to  the  Occident, 
it  is  not  so  often  that  he  introduces  the  Occidental  idiom 
to  the  Orient.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully  he  has 
had  to  look  at  English  art  from  an  "  outsider's  "  view- 
point ;  he  has  had  to  explain  that  lyric  quality  for  which 
both  English  landscape  painting  and  English  poetry  are 
so  justly  famous.  The  result  is  a  more  careful  and  original 
analysis  of  the  beginnings,  growth  and  correlation  of 
English  landscape  painting  and  English  poetry  than  is 
presented  to  most  students  who  seek  a  panoramic  view  of 
their  entire  existence  in  a  conveniently  small  space.  Fur- 
ther, the  necessity  for  conveying  his  ideas  clearly  to  his 
Japanese  audience  in  English,  which  was  to  them  a  foreign 
language,  has  caused  Mr.  Binyon  to  couch  his  discourses 
in  singularly  lucid  and  musical  prose,  an  element  often 
lacking  in  books  on  technical  subjects.  There  are  101 
illustrations  in  black-and-white,  ranging  from  thirteenth- 
century  illuminations,  through  all  the  famous  masters,  to 
works  by  living  artists,  such  as  Clausen  and  D.  Y.  Cameron. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  neither  a  list  of  illustrations 
nor  an  index,  though  the  need  for  the  latter  is  partly 
obviated  by  the  precis  of  each  lecture  given  in  the  list 
of  contents. 

"The  Composition  of  a  Landscape,"  by  J.  Little- 
johns,  R.B.A.,  R.B.C.,  A.R.W.A.  (Winsor  &  New- 
ton, London.     3s.  net) 

Written  as  a  sequel  to  his  handbook  on  Sketching 
from  Nature  in  Line  and  Tone,  Mr.  Littlejohns  is  here 
concerned  with  composition,  and  he  warns  his  readers 
that  unless  they  are  already  experienced  sketchers  they 
should  study  the  earlier  book,  for,  as  he  puts  it,  "  nature 
cannot  be  composed  if  it  has  not  been  studied,  and  it 
cannot  be  studied  before  it  has  been  drawn."  In  a  series 
of  brief  chapters  Mr.  Littlejohns  discusses  the  principles 
governing  the  right  composition  of  a  landscape,  under 
the  headings,  "Variety  and  Contrast."  "  Balance  and 
Concentration,"  "Cohesion  and  Tone."  He  then  deals 
with  the  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  and 
concludes  with  chapters  on  "The  Third  Dimension" 
and  "Colour."  Mr.  Littlejohns  does  not  pretend  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules,  bui  he  does  claim  that  spon- 
taneity need  not  be  killed,  is,  indeed,  mm  h  more  likely 
to  be  stimulated,  by  making  systematic  inquiries  into 
the  basic  laws  of  composition.  The  latter  hall  oi  flu- 
book  is  given  up  to  plates  illustrating  the  text,  each  plate, 
however,  being  faced  by  an  explanation  oi  its  import. 
These  plates  vary  from  crude  diagrammatic  sketches  to 
detailed  drawings,  two  being  in  colour,  in  which  tin-  nature 
of  composition  is  visually  explained.  Sine  the  book  was 
published,  Mr.  Littlejohns  has  been  enabled  to  place 
"  R.I."  in  front  of  the  other  diploma  letters  which  follow 
his   name. 


For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  career  as  an 
oil  painter,  Turner  was  gradually  feeling  his  way  from 
orthodox  romanticism  towards  impressionism.  This  pro- 
gress is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  special  exhibition  now 
on  view  at  the  National  Gallery  at  Millbank,  where  some 
seventy  important  examples  by  the  artist,  painted 
between  1796  and  181 5,  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  At  first  the  artist  must  have  sought  in  oil  painting 
for  a  relief  and  contrast  to  his  water-colours.  The  latter 
had  won  for  him  general  admiration  by  their  fine  colour, 
refinement  of  handling  and  power  of  expression.  But 
they  were  nearly  all  commissions  from  clients,  who  wanted 
a  large  measure  of  topographical  accuracy  and  were  not 
then  disposed  to  allow  him  the  latitude  of  outlook  which 
later  he  took  as  a  matter  of  right.  So  these  early  pictures 
are  not  merely  explorations  of  the  varied  phenomena  of 
nature,  inspired  by  the  work  of  others  who  had  preceded 
Turner  in  the  same  field  ;  they  are  also  the  expressions 
of  a  strong  and  original  mind,  keenly  observant  and 
miraculously  retentive,  and  biased  towards  the  romantic 
by  the  study  of  pastoral  poetry. 

This  perhaps  partly  accounts  for  the  strong  dramatic 
quality  of  Turner's  earlier  paintings.  In  none  of  them  is 
it  more  pronounced  than  in  the  Fishermen  at  Sea  :  off 
the  Needles,  1796,  lent  by  Mr.  Francis  Fairfax-Cholmeley, 
which  in  some  degree  must  be  regarded  as  a  prototype 
of  the  artist's  work  for  the  next  decade  or  more.  The 
knowledge  shown  in  the  picture  is  surprising,  for  Turner, 
instead  of  placing  himself  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  when 
the  waves  and  the  two  boats  would  be  merely  silhouettes 
against  the  moonlight,  looks  down  upon  the  scene,  and 
shows  the  crests,  hollows  and  undulations  of  every  billow 
with  minute  particularity  ;  while  the  construction,  pro- 
portions and  fittings  of  the  two  boats  are  so  accurately 
noted  that,  from  the  data  afforded,  a  shipwright  would 
have  no  diilu  ulty  in  making  a  couple  of  duplicates.  So, 
too,  in  the  sky,  the  clouds  have  volume,  and  the  moon, 
instead  of  being  fixed  to  the  canvas,  floats  airily  in  the 
But,  not  content  with  rendering  the  third 
dimension  throughoul  the  work,  Turner  invests  the  latter 
with    strong    dramatii     feeling.     This    he    does    l>\-    pure 


artistry,  cunningly  focussing  his  strongest  Lights  against 
the  deepest  shadows  and  contrasting  the  broken  and 
jagged  forms  of  clouds  and  cliffs  against  the  straight  or 
gently  undulating  lines  of  the  sea  ;  while,  by  concentrating 
the  illumination  in  the  centre  of  his  picture,  he  invests 
with  mysterious  significance  the  two  boats  drifting  across 
the  lighted  patch*  of  water  into  the  dark,  unknown 
beyond. 

During  the  next  few  years,  Turner  experimented  in 
more  than  one  manner.  His  Buttermcve  Lake  and 
Morning  on  the  Coniston  Fells,  both  of  1798,  are  striking 
effects  of  mountain  and  mist,  dramatic  in  their  arrange- 
ment ;  while  the  Mountain  Scene  of  about  the  same  date 
is  pure  Wilson,  whose  influence,  together  with  that  of 
Claude,  is  seen  in  AEneas  with  the  Sibyl,  circa  1800,  a 
richly  coloured  work,  but  once  much  brighter  than  now. 
Then  comes  a  trio  of  avowedly  dramatic  pictures  :  the 
Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt,  Jason  in  Search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  of  1802,  and  Rizpah  Watching  the  Bodies  oj  her 
Sons,  of  a  slightly  earlier  date.  Another  similar  trio  of 
pictures,  The  Destruction  of  Sodom,  The  Deluge,  and  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  was  produced  in  1805—1806  ; 
while  Apollo  lulling  the  Python  was  not  shown  until  1S1  1. 
These  are  all  works  illustrative  of  events  or  legends  common 
to  European  literature,  and  the  graphic  power  shown  in 
their  interpretation  is  remarkable.  In  some  respects  the 
Hesperides  most  strikingly  exemplifies  this  quality,  for, 
in  this,  present  peace  and  future  discord  have  to  be 
suggested  on  the  same  canvas  ;  and  the  artist,  by  investing 
his  work  throughout  with  richly  sustained  colour,  has 
robbed  himself  of  the  resource  of  dramatic  tonal  contrast. 
But  the  story  is  told  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  smiling  valley  composed  with  softly 
flowing  lines  and  gently  rounded  forms.  Here,  in  this 
haven  of  peace,  the  Goddess  oi  Discord  chooses  the  apple 
of  contention  ;  and  so  the  distance  is  tumultuous  with 
coming  woe.  The  striated  forms  of  the  rugged  crags 
towering  above  and  crowned  by  the  uncouth,  elongated 
form  of  the  dragon,  with  its  saw-like  spinal  crest,  seem 
pregnanl  with  disquiet,  while  higher  still  an  advancing 
storm  cloud  is  laden  with  menace,     The  contrasl  between 
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the  calm  of  the  foreground  and  the  unrest  behind  is 
poignant,  the  more  so  that  it  is  not  without  an  element 
of  surprise,  for  the  two  halves  of  the  picture  are  not 
separated,  but  are  welded  into  a  harmonious  whole  by 
their  common  key  of  colour.  Turner  was  a  master  story- 
teller in  paint.  This  is  less  because  of  his  ability  to 
record  convincingly  the  scenes  and  characters  described 
in  a  narrative  than  on  account  of  his  power  to  weave 
the  various  components  into  a  pictorial  composition, 
the  rhythm  of  which  would  suggest  the  keynote  of  the 
tale.  This  is  finely  shown  in  the  pictures  of  Jason  in 
search  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  Apollo  and  the  Python, 
two  themes  alike  in  their  subjects  and  general  schemes 
of  composition.  The  vast  sinuous  form  of  the  python 
matches  in  its  fearsomeness  the  equally  huge,  but  more 
mvsterious,  form  of  the  dragon.  Both  are  located  in 
wild  and  wooded  lairs,  and  both  are  faced  on  the  left 
by  their  foes.  But  yet  the  feeling  in  the  Apollo  is  of 
certainty  and  triumph,  while  that  suggested  in  the  Jason  is 
doubt  and  apprehension.  The  distinction  is  effected  a 
little  by  the  arrangement  of  colour,  but  far  more  by  the 
arrangement  of  line.  In  the  Jason  only  a  few  strong  straight 
lines  are  introduced,  to  afford  contrast  to  the  broken, 
irregular  and  jagged  forms  everywhere  else  ;  while  the 
bending  and  hesitating  figure  of  Jason  is  brought  into 
almost  direct  juxtaposition  with  the  firm,  massive  and 
resilient  coil  of  the  dragon.  In  the  Apollo  the  rhythm 
is  reversed,  the  main  lines  of  composition  are  straight 
and  bold,  and  the  alert,  erectly  poised  figure  of  the  god 
is  brought  into  direct  contrast  with  the  coils  of  the  python 
already  growing  flaccid  in  its  death  throes. 

In  nothing  does  Turner  show  greater  power  than  in  his 
sea  pieces  ;  and  the  apex  of  what  may  be  called  his 
realistic  marine  renderings  is  reached  in  the  Calais  Pier, 
1803;  The  Shipwreck,  1805,  and  Spithead  ;  Boat's  Crew 
recovering  an  Anchor,  180S.  In  these  the  artist  essays 
to  record  even-thing  that  the  eye  can  discern  in  Nature, 
a  distinction  from  his  later  practice,  when  he  was  content 
to  give  a  generalised  impression.  Colour  was  his  chief 
aim  in  those  later  days,  but  at  the  time  of  the  trio  he 
was  more  interested  in  form.  Perhaps  in  no  works  have 
the  weight,  volume  and  force  of  the  sea  been  so  im- 
pressively suggested.  In  each  picture  it  is  shown  in  a 
differing  degree  of  roughness — a  gentle  swell  in  the  Spit- 
head,  a  strong  breeze  in  the  Calais,  and  a  tempest 
in  The  Shipwreck,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  with  what  unwavering  truth  he  records  the  effect 
exercised  by  these  varying  intensities  of  roughness  on 
the  different  vessels,  the  heavy  battleships  remaining 
unmoved  in  the  swell  which  sways  about  the  smaller 
boats  ;  while  in  the  Shipwreck  the  heavy  luggers  are 
tossed  up  like  shuttlecocks.  This  last  picture  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  the  three,  as  affording  a  triumphant 
solution  of  the  most  complicated  problem  presented. 
For  Turner  had  to  present  a  wild  waste  of  raging  water, 


Rung  into  chaos  by  the  contrary  actions  oi   wind 

and    currents  ;     he    had    to    render    ea< 

l  its  form,  force,  volume  and  movement  ;  to 
introduce  into  this  surging  mass  a  nearly  static  wreck, 
with  its  attendant   group  boats;    and 

omponents    into    a    rhythmic    composition    while 
still  preserving  the  superficial  appearance  of  unri  51 
chaos  and  tumult.      He  was  to  return  to  similar  themes, 
similarly  treated,  but  in  its  particular  sphere  the  picture 
is  a  triumph  which  he  never  surpassed. 

Most  of  these  early  pictures  are  inclined  to  be  dark  in 
tone — certainly  a  good  deal  darker  than  when  thi 

-el.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  darkening 
was  the  result  of  Turner  mixing  wax  with  his  pigments 
or  of  priming  his  canvases  in  too  dark  a  tone. 
years  before  1S15,  however — the  date  of  Crossing  the 
Brook — he  had  adopted  a  white  priming  of  great  thi 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  picture  owes  something 
of  the  sustained  brilliancy  and  luminosity  of  its  effect 
to  this  foundation.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  picture 
is  almost  unrivalled  for  its  representation  of  the  glare  of 
the  meridian  summer  sun,  nearly  white  in  its  intensity, 
and  for  its  expression  of  distance,  the  winding  course  of 
the  Tamar  Valley  traced  mile  after  mile  until  the  river 
loses  itself  in  the  distant  sea.  Here  is  a  masterpiece  of 
linear  and  aerial  perspective,  achieved  throughout  in  a 
light  key  without  the  aid  of  any  strong  darks  to  make 
the  far-flung  horizon  recede.  The  Dido  and  /Eneas  of 
the  previous  year  is  almost  a  complete  contrast  to  this 
in  its  rich  and  glowing  colour.  These  two  picture-,  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  height  of  achievement  of  Turner's 
second  period,  when  he  was  definitely  seeking  to  employ 
the  most  brilliant  tones  of  his  palette,  but  before  he  had 
developed  into  impressionism.  But  the  period  itself  had 
started  earlier,  roughly  synchronising  with  the  time  he 
began  priming  his  canvases  with  thick  white,  v.  huh  is 
said  to  have  been  about  181 1.  So  that  there  must  be 
included  in  it  Mr.  F.  J.  Xettlefold's  dulcet-toned  Lin- 
lithgow Palace,  the  Walton  Bridges  of  Mr.  V  Thomas 
Lloyd,  in  which  the  long  extended  arches  of  the  two 
bridges  form  the  keynote  to  a  masterly  composition,  and 
the  famous  Frostv  Morning,  Sunrise,  a  monument  of 
naturalistic  truth.  The  pictures  mentioned  are  only  a  few 
of  those  which  deserve  it,  and  have  been  singled  out,  not 
for  their  superiority  over  the  remainder,  but  be<  ause 
they  form  convenient  milestones  in  the  1  areer  ol  England's 
greatest  landscape  painter.  Despite  the  handicap  imposed 
by  chronological  sequence,  Mr.  Manson  and  his  assistants 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  hanging  oi  the  pictures 
And  here  a  word  oi  praise  may  well  be  given  to  the 
present  general  arrangemenf  oi  the  works  shown  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  which,  whatever  their  individual  merits,  are 
now  so  disposed  as  generally  to  show  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  al  the  same  time  to  give  a  harmonious 
and  congruous  effeel    to  each  oi   the  galleries. 
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"  The  Connoisseur  "  Enlarged 

With  this,  its  361st  issue,  The  Connoisseur 
opens  its  thirty-first  year  of  consecutive  publication. 
Though  its  birth  in  September,  1901,  precluded  it,  by 
a  margin  of  nine  months,  from  claiming  a  Victorian  and 
fin  de  siecle  origin,  its  title  actually  goes  back  much 
further,  recalling  an  eighteenth-century  magazine  which, 
curiously,  affected  to  ridicule  the  very  interests  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  done  not  a  little  to  advance. 

For  during  the  three  decades  of  its  existence,  The 
Connoisseur,  which  was  the  first  magazine  in  its  peculiar 
sphere,  has  led  the  way  in  exploring  fresh  fields  for  the 
collector,  drawing  attention  to  types  of  antiquities  and 
works  of  art  which  had  received  little  or  no  notice, 
and  shedding  new  light  on  subjects  which  had  hitherto 
remained  obscure  despite  the  most  painstaking  research. 

And  now,  in  its  thirty-first  year,  The  Connoisseur 
commences  a  new  chapter  of  its  history.  Starting  with 
the  present  issue  it  absorbs  International  Studio,  the 
well-known  American  magazine  of  kindred  interests, 
whose  former  subscribers  will  now  become  readers  of 
The  Connoisseur.  iEsthetically  the  aims  of  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  become  so  closely  united 
that  it  is  no  longer  impossible  for  a  single  magazine  to 
cater  for  a  large  dual  audience  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  But,  as  hitherto  The  Connoisseur  has  not 
attempted  to  deal  with  American  current  exhibitions, 
it  has  now  been  considerably  enlarged  to  provide  space 
to  cover  these.  This  portion  of  the  magazine  will  be 
conducted  by  Miss  Helen  Comstock,  late  Associate 
Editor  of  International  Studio,  and  it  should  be  highly 
interesting  to  British  as  well  as  American  readers,  as 
enabling  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  art  in  America,  a  country  which  now  exercises 
a  most  potent  influence  on  collecting  which  is  felt  in 
every  part  of   the  world. 

To  all  our  readers  we  extend  the  assurance  that  the 
general  policy  of  The  Connoisseur  will  remain  unaffected 
by  the  new  development,  and  those  qualities  for  which 
it  has  been  distinguished  in  the  past  will  remain  equally 
prominent  in  the  future.  In  1  oik  lusion  we  have  to  thank 
many  ol  our  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for 
their  warm  congratulations  on  the  new  arrangement. 


Our  Plates 

Scarcely  a  more  famous  picture  exists  than  Jan  van 
Eyck's  celebrated  group  of  Jan  Amolfini  a>id  his  Wife, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  Painted  on  oak,  33  in.  by  zz\  in., 
and  clearly  signed  and  dated  Johannes  de  Eyck  fuit 
hie  1434,  it  is,  apart  from  its  high  technical  merit,  a 
valuable  record  of  the  life  of  the  wealthy  merchant  class 
in  the  second  Quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Following 
the  concise  account  given  by  Weale  and  Broclovell  in 
The  Van  Eycks  and  their  Art,  this  masterpiece  was 
achieved  when  Amolfini  had  been  in  Bruges  just  fourteen 
years;  he  settled  there  in  1420,  and  died  there  in  1472, 
having  been  knighted  by  Jan  van  Eyck's  patron,  Philip 
Iff.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  also  made  Amolfini  one 
of  his  chamberlains.  The  burial  took  place  "  at  the 
Austin  Friars',  in  the  chapel  of  the  Lucchese  merchants, 
where  he  and  his  brother  Michael  had  founded  a  Mass  to 
be  said  daily  for  the  repose  of  their  souls."  Both  Jan 
Amolfini  and  Jeanne  de  Chenany  (Joan  Cenani),  his 
wife,  were  "  members  of  the  confraternity  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Dry  Tree,"  and  she,  who  was  still  alive  in  1490, 
"  was  eventually  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Rich  Clares." 
Another,  half-length  single,  portrait  of  Amolfini,  by 
Jan  van  Eyck  is  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  elaborately 
framed  mirror  in  the  group  under  discussion  reflects 
two  tiny  figures,  one  of  which,  dressed  in  blue,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  artist  himself.  As  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy 
reminds  us  in  his  article  Art  and  the  Slump,  this  master- 
piece was  acquired  for  the  British  nation  on  terms  which 
have  rendered  it  an  investment  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Without  precisely  detailing  its  further  history,  it  is  at 
least  curious  to  recall  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  Spain, 
where  it  seems  to  have  hung  "  in  the  lavatory  of  the 
royal  palace  "   (Brockwell). 

Far  less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  double  portrait 
of  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  sister  Margaret,  though  Vr. 
Charles  R.  Heard's  article  suggests  a  plausible  explanation 
of  its  raison  d'etre.  This  interesting  example  ol  tin 
late  fifteenth-century  Burgundiail  School,  with  its 
decorative  array  of  heraldry,  is  painted  on  two  arched 
panels   in    one    frame,    ea<  h    measuring    <»    in.    by    '»   in. 
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Formerly  in  the  Chigi  Collection,  it  came  to  Trafalgar 
Square  by  the  Salting  Bequest,   1910. 

Another,  much  later,  painting  belonging  to  the  National 
Gallery,  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cadoux,  by  Francis  Cotes, 
which  is  here  illustrated  from  a  photograph  kindly 
furnished  by  Mr.  Edward  Hudson.  This  portrait 
(83!  in.  by  55^  in.)  shows  Mr.  Hudson's  great-grand- 
mother, and  was  bequeathed  to  the  Gallery  by  his  sister, 
the  late  Miss  Mary  Burgess  Hudson  (1923)-  At  the 
time  of  writing  these  notes,  the  work  is  not  on  view  at 
Trafalgar  Square,  since,  by  arrangement,  it  has  been 
temporarily  retained  by  another  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
Hudson.  We  understand,  however,  that  it  will  be  on 
view  at  no  distant  date.  Nothing  need  be  said  in  this 
place  of  Francis  Cotes,  who  painted  it,  since  Mr.  Carl 
Winter  commences  an  account  of  his  life  and  work  in 
another  part  of  the  magazine. 

In  an  issue  which  contains  an  article  and  various 
independent  notes  on  Turner,  that  master's  admirable 
water-colour  of  Lancaster  from  the  Aqueduct  appropriately 
finds  a  place.  Measuring  11  in.  by  15I  in.,  this  delightful 
example  of  Turner's  second  period  was  engraved  by 
R.  Wallis  for  the  England  and  Wales  series  in  1827.  In 
1857  it  was  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  Manchester. 
Among  the  collections  in  which  it  has  been  were  those 
of  Charles  Langton,  William  Leech,  F.  Stevenson,  and 
James  Orrock  ;  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  excellent 
array  of  works  by  Turner  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery, 
Port  Sunlight.  In  the  expansive  view,  we  see  the  River 
Lune  stretching  away  towards  Lancaster,  whose  towers 
break  the  horizon. 

Girtin,  who,  had  he  but  lived,  might  have  proved  so 
serious  a  rival  to  Turner,  is  represented  by  the  charmingly 
composed  Landscape,  with  a  Church  beside  a  River, 
(iog  in.  by  8 \  in.),  which  was  acquired  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London,  in  1890.  Though  the 
actual  locality  of  the  peaceful  spot  depicted  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  few  drawings  are  more  admirably 
expressive  of  the  picturesque  serenity  of  rural  Britain, 
to  know  which  is  to  appreciate  the  truth  with  which 
Girtin  has  realised  his  impression. 

Finally,  as  an  accompaniment  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds' 
article,  we  have  a  plate  of  a  writing  cabinet  made  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  London 
firm  of  cabinet  makers,  William  Old  and  John  Ody. 
Labelled  furniture,  of  which  this  is  an  interesting  example, 
is  now  eagerly  sought  after  ;  not  the  least  important 
consideration  being  that,  by  such  means,  many  cabinet 
makers  or  designers  of  the  past,  whose  names  have  not 
become  traditional,  will  eventually  receive  the  praise 
which  is  their  due. 

Antiques  and  the  Slump 

Correspondence  arising  from  Mr.  Murray  Adams- 
Acton's  letter  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Mr.  Constable  on  the  Courtauld  Institute 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  given  at  the  recent 
Museums'  Association  meeting  at  Plymouth  was  that  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Constable,  the  present  Assistant  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  and  Principal  Elect  of  the  Courtauld 
Institute,  on  the  Courtauld  Institute  and  Museum  Work. 
Mr.   Constable  observed  that  the   main  purpose   of   the 


Institute  is  teaching  and  research  concerning  the  history 
of  man's  aesthetic  activities.  So  far  very  slender  arrange- 
ments exi>t  lor  this  study  in  the  British  Empire,  though 
in  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  larger  European 
countries  full  facilities  have  been  provided.  Ample 
justification  exi>t^  for  this  movement,  since  it  necessitates 
an  understanding  of  political  and  economic  movements, 
and  so  may  give  a  juster  idea  of  man's  history  than  the 
study  of  any  other  aspect  of  his  activity,  while  aeglect 
of  the  aesthetic  side  at  certain  periods,  such  as  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  distorts  the  whole  picture. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Courtauld  Institute  has  taken 
as  its  model  the  Kunsthistorisches  Institut  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  but  has  also  adopted  many  ideas  from  American 
experience,  notably  that  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  at 
Harvard,  especially  as  regards  building  and  equipment. 
Finally  it  is  being  shaped  to  fit  the  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  English  life,  and  to  take  its  part  as  a  constituent 
part  of  London  University.  The  Institute  will  form 
part  of  the  great  group  of  buildings  north  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  to  be  erected  to  house  the  Universitv. 
It  will  contain  a  special  library  concerned  with  the 
history  of  Art,  and  besides  the  necessary  lecture  rooms 
and  offices  will  have  a  laboratory  for  the  scientific  study 
and  technical  investigation  of  works  of  art,  and  a  gallery 
containing  examples  of  all  descriptions  of  the  latter. 
This  will  be  specially  designed  to  afford  concrete  examples 
of  subjects  under  discussion,  and,  also,  opportunities 
for  instruction  in  such  practical  matters  as  hanging, 
framing,  and  organization  of  exhibitions. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  will  form  into  four  main 
groups  :  (1)  post-graduate  study,  mainly  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  theses  for  the  London  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  ; 

(2)  work  for  the  honours   B.A.   in  the  History  of  Art  ; 

(3)  work  for  the  Diploma  in  the  History  of  Art  :  this  will 
be  specially  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  school 
masters  and  school  mistresses  and  junior  museum  and 
gallery  officials,  and  it  is  hoped  that  candidates  for  it 
will  be  largely  drawn  from  those  who  already  hold  such 
posts  ;  (4)  the  provision  of  short  courses,  semi-popular 
in  type,  designed  to  encourage  intelligent  interest  in 
the  arts. 

Mr.  Constable  pointed  out  that,  in  connection  with 
museums  and  galleries,  the  Institute  can  provide  an 
education  which  will  be  of  direct  professional  assistance 
to  a  young  man  or  woman  taking  up  museum  work  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  can  provide  professional  training  for 
those  already  in  museums.  Whether  the  Institute 
successfully  performs  either  of  these  functions  depends 
largely  upon  the  attitude  of  museum  authorities.  Some 
may  still  prefer  to  recruit  their  staff  direct  from  school 
or  university,  and  trust  to  experience  and  private  study 
to  provide  the  necessary  professional  and  technical 
knowledge.  This  system  had  produced  some  remarkable 
scholars;  nevertheless  Mr.  Constable  felt  that  the 
result  was  rather  despite  the  system  than  because 
of  it. 

The  Institute  would  not  necessarily  be  turning  out  .1 
stream  of  people  looking  for  museum  posts  only.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  them  would  no  doubt  wish 
to  become  engaged  in  academic  work,  others,  as  in 
Germany,  might  become  dealers  ;  while  he  hoped  that 
a   large   number   might    go   through    the   courses   simply 
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with  the  idea  of  becoming  better  educated.  In  any 
case,  at  the  present  time,  the  number  of  qualified  men 
for  museum  posts  was  inferior  to  the  number  of  vacancies, 
and  Mr.  Constable  for  one  did  not  fear  over-production. 
He  trusted  that  museum  and  art  gallery  committees, 
some  of  whom  at  present  were  not  altogether  favourable 
to  the  scheme,  would  give  junior  assistants  facilities  for 
attending  the  Institute  courses,  similar  to  those  at  present 
given  to  junior  teachers  to  attend  training  colleges. 
Every  effort  would  be  made  to  provide  courses  of  practical 
utility  to  such  assistants.  The  full  co-operation  of 
universities  and  museums  was  indispensable  if  our  rich 
heritage  in  the  past  was  to  be  used  to  full  advantage. 
London  University  was  making  a  bold  advance  to  achieve 
this  ideal,  and  it  now  remained  for  the  museums  to  play 
their  part. 

Relics  of  Turner 

Some  interesting  relics  of  Turner  have  recently  been 
acquired  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Finberg,  the  well-known 
authority  on  the  work  of  the  great  landscape  painter, 
and  are  on  view  at  the  Cotswold  Gallery  (Frith  Street, 
Soho  Square,  London).  They  include  the  water  colour 
box  Turner  carried  with  him  when  travelling,  a  little 
chart  of  the  colours  he  used,  and  his  last  palette,  all  of 
which  were  for  nearly  forty  years  in  the  possession  of 
Ruskin,  to  whom  they  were  given  by  Mrs.  Booth,  in 
whose  house  at  Chelsea  Turner  died  in  1851.  The 
water  colour  box,  as  Ruskin  describes  it,  is  really  a  case 
made  of  the  simplest  materials  and  probably  by  the 
artist's  own  hands.  It  is  principally  composed  of  a  sheet 
of  fine  black  canvas,  glazed  on  one  side  and  in  size  about 
fifteen  inches  by  twelve.  On  the  unglazed  side,  in  the 
centre,  a  green  card,  seven  inches  by  four,  has  been 
glued,  and  on  the 
card,  in  five  rows, 
the  colours  are 
fastened  ;  a  few- 
moist,  in  pans,  but 
the  maj  ority  in 
cakes.  When  travel- 
ling the  artist 
protected  the  col- 
ours by  folding 
over  them  the  out- 
lying flaps  of  can- 
vas. The  case 
appears  to  have 
been  made  in  or 
soon  after  1842,  as 
the  card  on  which 
the  colours  are 
mounted  bears  an 
invitation  to  the 
dinner  of  the 
Artists'  Benevolent 
Fund,  which  took 
place  in  May  of 
that  year  at  Free- 
mason's Hall. 

Two  or  three  of 
the  1  <  olours  have 
been  deta<  ted  from 
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the  card  and  arc  lost.  Those  tli.ii  remain  are  carmine, 
purple-madder,  orange-chrome,  vermilion,  permanent 
blue,  burnt  sienna,  brown  madder,  yellow  ochre,  raw- 
sienna,  cobalt,  ivory  black,  crimson  lake.  Roman  ochre, 
Vandyck  brown,  burnt  umber,  intense  brown  madder, 
sepia,  olive  green,  yellow  lake,  Lac  lake,  green,  brown-pink 
and  gamboge.  They  are  all  stamped  with  the  name  of 
Sherborn,  a  colourman  who  is  forgotten  now  but  who  was 
established  at  the  St.  Luke's  Head  in  Oxford  Street  as 
early  as  1780.  Sherborn,  or  his  successor,  took  James 
Tillyer  as  partner  in  1835,  and  the  firm  of  Sherborn  and 
Tillyer  has  since  been  merged  in  that  of  J.  Tillyer  &  Co., 
of  Woodstock  Street.  Turner's  dealings  with  Sherborn  and 
Tillyer  were  not  confined  to  water-colours.  When 
Mr.  J.  Trotman  joined  the  firm  in  1873  its  staff  included 
two  old  men  who  remembered  Turner  and  recalled  in 
particular  a  visit  to  his  studio  many  years  before  in  order 
to  prepare  parts  of  two  canvases  with  some  particular 
colours  made  by  Berger.  According  to  the  men,  Turner 
afterwards  painted  on  one  of  the  canvases  the  picture 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  The  Fighting  Tenn'yaire 
tugged  to  her  last  Berth,  and,  on  the  other,  a  landscape 
they  described  as  Lucerne  and  its  Lake. 

Turner's  last  palette,  mentioned  above  as  acquired 
by  Mr.  Finberg,  is  a  small  one  of  white  china,  for  use 
with  water-colours,  and  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  that  in  which  the  artist  left  it  when  he  laid  down  his 
brush  for  good.  Mrs.  Booth,  at  Turner's  request,  bought 
the  palette  for  him  during  his  last  illness. — William  T. 
Whitley. 

Turner  and  Others 

At  the  Cotswold  Gallery  (59,  Frith  Street,  Soho  Square, 
London)  the  work  of  Turner  and  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries was 
illustrated  in  a 
small  but  highly 
interesting  collec- 
tion of  drawings, 
The  former  was 
seen  in  some  of  his 
earlier  and  middle 
period  finished 
water-colours,  and 
several  d  i  r  e c t 
studies  from  nature 
—  his  "  breeding 
d  r  a  w  inns,"  as 
T  u  r  n  e  r  call  e  d 
them — with  which 
lie  would  never 
part  in  his  lifetime. 
The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  scries 
was  interesting. 
Throughout  the 
early    part    of    his 

career,   Turner   was 
anxious    to   give   as 

lull  and  complete  a 

record  of  nature  as 

possible.  Therewas 
the  Malmesbury 
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Abbey,  c.  1794,  set  down  with  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness 
yet  with  an  atmospheric  feeling  that  the  pre-Raphaelites 
were  never  to  attain.  The  Fishermen  on  the  Coast  near 
Tenby  (1796)  was  one  of  the  artist's  first  attempts  to  realise 
the  form,  weight  and  volume  of  tempestuous  breakers. 
He  succeeded  in  the  effort,  if  perhaps  a  little  at  the  cost 
of  the  suggestion  of  movement,  though  the  latter  was 
helped  by  the  admirable  expression  of  the  two  boats 
riding  on  the  sea.  In  the  Dunbar  Castle  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  weight,  volume,  transparency  and 
movement  were  all  expressed,  the  water  surging  up  against 
the  rock-bound  coast  like  a  ravening  beast  seeking  its 
prey.  The  drawings,  direct  from  nature,  showed  Turner's 
power  of  condensing  the  salient  facts  of  a  scene  into  a 
few  nervous  strokes  with  brush  or  pencil,  giving  such  a 
masterly  and  suggestive  epitome  of  an  effect  that  it 
would  seem  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  carry  it  further. 

Accompanying  the  Turners  were  various  finished  pencil 
drawings  by  Prout,  careful  yet  spirited  records  of  archi- 
tectural and  landscape  scenes  ;  various  highly  finished 
and  more  freely  handled  transcripts  of  still  life  and 
figure  subjects  by  Wm.  Hunt,  some  of  which  once  belonged 
to  Ruskin,  and  may  well  have  inspired  his  statement 
that  he  tired  sometimes  of  his  Turners  but  never  of 
his  Hunts.  Then  there  were  a  number  of  Ruskin's  own 
conscientious  and  delicately  handled  studies  from  nature, 
some  masterly  Rowlandsons,  and  various  striking 
drawings  by  other  contemporary  artists. 

Society  of  Graphic  Art 

This  year's  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Graphic  Art 
(at  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries,  195,  Piccadilly,  London) 
was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  been  held  by 
that  body.  Well  selected  and  attractively  hung,  the 
works,  with  but  few  exceptions,  showed  that  the  society 
has  not  abated  the  somewhat  scholarly  standard  of 
technique  which  it  has  demanded  of  its  members.  Not 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  items  revealed  that  tendency 
to  precision  and  careful  statement  of  minor  detail  which 
has  become  a  characteristic  phase  of  post-war  draughts- 
manship, though  the  inclination  to  sheer  laboriousness, 
which  not  infrequently  makes  itself  apparent  in  work 
of  the  kind,  was  commendably  absent.  Among  the 
exhibits  belonging  to  this  category  were  to  be  classed 
Zermatt  and  The  Mule  Train,  two  well-designed  dry- 
points  by  Mr.  Leonard  Beaumont  ;  Mr.  Terence  H. 
Lambert's  pencil  drawing,  The  Brentford  Waterfront  ; 
Miss  L.  M.  Larking's  Italian  Roof-scape  in  pen-and-ink  ; 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Squirrell's  pen-and-wash  composition 
of  A  Market  Square  in  San  Remo,  with  its  multitude  of 
tiny  windows.  In  Low  Tide  at  Boston,  Mr.  W.  Aloysius 
Johnson  gave  an  excellent  pencil  rendering,  sympathetic 
and  alive  with  ably  suggested  architectural  detail,  of 
the  famous  Stump,  whose  tall  image  lingered  in  the 
memory  of  many  an  early  settler  in  the  States.  In  a 
bolder  vein,  Mr.  John  C.  Moody's  Storm  Clouds,  in  line 
and  wash,  was  arresting  in  its  dramatic  insistence  on  the 
theme  from  which  it  derived  its  name  ;  while  other  able 
drawings  in  various  styles  and  techniques  included 
Mr.  A.  E.  Berbank's  Study — Thames  Embankment ; 
Mr.  H.  G.  Hoyland's  R.  G.  Abercrombie ,  Esq.  ;  Mr. 
Borough  Johnson's  Study  of  a  Head  (No.  265),  and  the 
same  artist's  group  of  nude  wrestlers,   The  Throw  ;    Mr. 


Squirrell's  .(  Ventimiglia  Byway  suggestive  of  a  murder 
happening  somewhere  round  the  corner  ;  Mr.  Hubert 
Williams'  record  of  the   Pa      n&  -         Golden  Cross," 

1931,  a>  seen  from  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  ;  Mr.  Adrian  Hill's  High  Stint,  Stratford-on-Avon  ; 
Mr.  Gunning  King's  Dragon  Stint,  Petersfield ;  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Emanuel's  /.aland  Smack-,  ;  Mr.  Charles  11  I.. 
Emanuel's  St.  Michael's  Alley,  looking  North  ;  Mr.  Louis 
Thomson's  Lombard  Terrat  .  1  hel  a  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hennell's  Combe  Down  Stone  Quarry. 

Turning  again  to  the  etchings  and  drypoints,  Mr. 
Alfred  Hutty's  knowledge  of  tree  forms  found  excellent 
expression  in  his  plates  of  Berkshire  Willows  and  Old 
Beeches — England,  both  rendered  with  a  finely  sweeping 
touch  and  cleanly  printed  with  a  delightful  quality  in 
the  blacks.  Grimms  Forest,  by  Miss  Marjorie  Sherlock, 
also,  though  differently,  attained  sparkling  contrasts  of 
light  and  shadow.  Other  drypoints,  Mr.  E.  G.  Earth- 
rowl's  Dinan,  and  Mr.  Barry  Pittar's  The  Bridge  of  San 
Giobbe,  Venice,  should  likewise  be  mentioned  ;  as  well 
as,  in  soft-ground  etching  and  aquatint,  Mr.  Leslie  M. 
Ward's  slightly  Cotmanesque  At  Worth  Matravers, 
Dorset,  and  Mr.  Morton  Mathews'  The  Church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Kedington,  Suffolk,  with  its  picturesque 
hatchments  and  ancient  woodwork.  Some  spots  of 
colour,  in  an  exhibition  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
monochrome,  were  afforded  by  some  lino-cuts,  litho- 
graphs, and  wood-block  prints.  Of  the  last,  Mr.  Philip  G. 
Needell's  Lc  Chateau  Gaillard  achieved  sensitive  tone  ; 
while  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Laird's  lithograph,  The  Pinnacles, 
was  a  striking  interpretation  of  mountain  scenerv,  which 
lost  nothing  of  its  impressiveness  by  its  simplicity  of 
treatment.  Tragedy,  a  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  was  a 
large,  ambitious  lino-cut  by  Mr.  L.  Ginnett  ;  but,  because 
the  medium  is  so  admirably  suited  to  purely  decorative 
motifs,  one  felt  disposed  to  award  the  palm  in  this  section 
to  Mr.  Harold  Nelson  for  his  well  marshalled  heraldic 
badges  of  the  Middle  and  the  Inner  Temple.  Those 
many  who  like  to  hang  up  the  arms  of  their  school, 
university,  society,  or  company,  may  well  prefer  such 
works  as  Mr.  Nelson  can  design  to  the  trumpery  painted 
shields  all  too  often  furnished  by  the  average  purveyor 
of  heraldic  ornaments. 

A  few  small  pieces  of  modelling,  notably  examples  of 
Mr.  S.  Nicholson  Babb's  ever  acceptable  groups  111 
glazed  earthenware,  lent  further  variety  to  the  exhibition. 

British  Lino-Cuts 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  a  tendency  to  deride  the 
lino-cut  as  something  vaguely  humorous.  Common 
linoleum,  as  a  vehicle  lor  producing  prints,  seemed 
scarcely  dignified  when  compared  with  the  more  enduring 

qualities  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  the  ease  with  which  linoleum  could  be  winked 
recommended  it  to  a  rapidly  increasing  number  oi 
artists,  while  the  decorative  quality  oi  (he  resultant 
prints  has  secured  the  favour  oi  even  those  who  once 
affected    to    despise    them.      Thus,    during    the    lew     short 

years  of  its  existence,  the  art  oi  lino-cutting  has  con- 
siderably advanced,  as  could  be  gauged  from  .1  recenl 
exhibition   held   at    the    Redfern   Gallery    (27,   old    Bond 

Street,    London). 

This  display      the   third   m   .111   annual  series      embodied 
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over  one  hundred  items,  comparatively  few  of  which 
would  not  make  pleasant  decorations  in  an  average  room. 
Indeed  the  general  standard  was  commendably  high, 
and,  though  the  most  successful  compositions  were 
generally  of  that  broad,  decorative  type  which  is  specially 
suited  to  the  medium,  a  few  were  rendered  with  an 
attention  to  detail  which  showed  that  the  less  abstractly- 
minded  artist  need  not  fear  undue  limitations  of  ex- 
pression. London  from  the  Roof,  clean  and  bold  in 
design  and  colour,  by  S.  G.  Boxsius,  and  the  more  atmos- 
pherically treated  White  Flowers,  by  M.  H.  Collyer,  were 
good  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  the  latter,  like 
The  Shipyard,  by  R.  L.  Howey,  even  attaining  to  delicacy. 
F.  Sullivan's  Cinema,  the  exterior  of  a  picture  theatre 
seen  through  trees,  was  a  good  piece  of  "  lighting  "  ; 
and,  in  its  more  obviously  decorative  manner,  Route 
Nationale,  by  U.  Fookes,  was  an  attractive  symphony 
in  blue  and  green.  Holy  Family,  another  decorative 
composition  in  a  simplified  style,  was  a  clever,  sym- 
pathetic little  print  by  W.  Greengrass,  in  which  the 
colour  again  was  well  considered  and  arranged. 

Among  compositions  of  a  strongly  abstract  order, 
D.  Chart's  Rush  Hour  was  peculiarly  pleasing  with  its 
curving  forms  and  its  simple  yet  effective  scheme  of 
green  and  grey.  But  by  far  the  most  memorable  feature 
of  the  exhibition  was  Sybil  Andrews'  Golgotha,  printed 
mainly  in  red,  and  suggesting  pain,  and  grief,  and  breaking 
clouds  by  means  of  sweeping  curves  and  jagged  angles. 
If  it  is  to  achieve  anything  more  than  Pattern,  abstract 
art  must  be  inspired  by  deep  feeling  and  imagination. 
All  these  qualities  were  present  in  Miss  Andrews'  vision 
of  The  Crucifixion,  which,  as  an  austere,  impressive,  and 
strangely  poignant  interpretation  of  the  Great  Calamity, 
attained  a  higher  plane  of  artistic  merit  than  has  been 
achieved  by  many  more  ambitious  renderings  of  that 
terrible  subject.  There  were  other  able  works  by  Miss 
Andrews  in  the  exhibition,  but  one  prefers  to  leave 
them  unnamed  in  the  face  of  her  Golgotha,  the  value  of 
which,  one  is  glad  to  note,  has  been  recognised  by  public 
galleries,  including  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
as  well  as  by  a 
number  of  private 
purchasers.-F.G.R. 


Death  of  Jean 
Louis  Forain 

Month  by  month, 
gaps  occur  in  the 
ranks  of  those 
devoted  to  art  and 
antiquities,  merely 
a  small  proportion 
of  which  can  be 
recorded  in  these 
pages.  Limitations 
of  space  compel  us 
to  confine  ourselves 
this  month  to  a 
brief  allusion  to  a 
celebrated  man  who 
has  lately  passed 
away  .  This  is 
Mons.    Jean    Louis 


WHO    HAS 
HAST    BRIDGE,    COLCHESTER 


Forain,  the  celebrated  French  artist,  renowned  alike  as 
a  painter  and  etcher,  but  most  widely  known,  perhaps, 
for  his  lengthy  series  of  etchings  dealing  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  Bible  on  the  one  hand  and  from  incidents 
in  the  French  Law  Courts  on  the  other,  who  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  our  readers.  Born  at  Rheims  in  [852,  Forain 
brought  to  his  work  a  sense  of  poignancy  which  is  not 
annulled  by  the  mordant  satire  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  delineate  the  tactics  of  legal  avocats.  And  not  the 
least  testimony  to  the  position  which  he  had  won  for 
himself  as  an  institution,  was  the  surprise  with  which 
many  received  the  news  of  his  death.  To  them  tie  had 
long  since  passed  into  history. 

Colchester's  Lost  "  Constable  " 

Can  any  reader  say  where  is  the  original  drawing  by 
Constable  which  is  illustrated  on  this  page  ?  This  signed 
pencil  sketch  of  East  Bridge,  Colchester,  was  stolen  from 
the  Colchester  Municipal  Art  Gallery  in  August,  [928. 
It  was  a  brilliant  little  drawing,  apparently  made  on  the 
spot.  John  Constable,  who  attended  Colchester  Market 
with  his  father,  Golding  Constable,  would  have  crossed 
this  bridge  often  on  his  way  from  Dedham  to  Colchester 
Market  Place.  The  drawing  was  formerly  in  Miss  Isabel 
Constable's  collection,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  E.  Burgess 
Marriage,  member  of  an  old-established  Colchester  family. 
He  gave  it  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Wilson  Marriage,  proprietor 
of  the  large  flour  mills  near  East  Bridge.  In  1927,  Mr. 
Wilson  Marriage,  Alderman  and  an  ex-Mayor  of  Colchester, 
and  a  generous  friend  of  the  town,  presented  the  picture 
to  the  Town  Council,  and  it  was  hung  in  the  Municipal 
Art  Gallery  in  High  Street.  In  August,  192S,  whilst  the 
usual  caretaker  was  on  holiday,  the  picture  was  stolen 
by  some  visitor  to  the  gallery.  It  was  not  missed  until  the 
caretaker's  return  on  August  21st,  1928.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  circulate  a  description  of  the  picture  through- 
out the  country,  and  as  far  as  possible  throughout  Europe 
and  America.  It  was  intimated  that  a  substantial 
reward  would  be  paid  for  the  recovery  of  the  drawing. 
Unfortunately,  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  it.     It 

happened  that  the 
picture  had  been 
photographed  by 
the  Borough  En- 
gineer (Mr.  Harold 
Collins)  shortly  be- 
fore it  was  stolen, 
the  reason  being 
that  East  Bridge 
was  being  altered 
and  widened.  The 
picture  shows  the 
bridge  as  seen  from 
the  east,  with  the 
tower  of  St.  James's 
Church,  on  East 
Hill,  in  the  back- 
ground. — W.    GuR- 

N  E  V         B  1:  N  H  A  M  , 

Chairman,       Albert 
Hall  and  Art  Gallery 
-,  Committee,  <  'oh  hes- 

(RAWING  ? 

BY    JOHN    CONSTABLE,    R.A.  tcr . 


Conducted  by  CHARLES   R.   BEARD 

{For  Coupon,  see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  88.)  Arms  on  Hatchment  (London,  W.). 
— The  arms  are  per  chevron  azure  and  argent,  in 
chief  two  falcons  volant  or  (they  look  more  like 
moor-cocks),  crest,  a  demi-eagle  displayed  or,  beaked 
and  winged  sable,  both  for  Stephens  of  Ministerley, 
Shropshire,  and  Tregony,  Cornwall.  Arms  on 
Bookbinding  : — The  arms  are  those  of  Schryver 
of  Amsterdam — sable,  a  bend  sinister  argent  and  a 
mullet  or  in  chief.  A  branch  of  the  family,  also 
of  Amsterdam,  omits  the  mullet. 

(F.S.  89.)  Crest  on  Sheffield  Plate  Candle- 
stick (Singapore). — This  crest  as  given  (with  a 
cross-crosslet  in  the  claws)  is  not  recorded.  It 
should  be  a  demi-gryphon  segreant,  or,  holding  in 
its  claws  a  cross-crosslet  fitchy,  gu.,  for  Hamersley 
of  Pyrton  Manor,  Watlington,  Oxon.  The  mark 
gives  no  clue  to  the  date,  but  assuming  the  candle- 
stick to  be  true  Sheffield  plate  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  or  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  owner  must  have  been  either  Hugh 
Hamersley  (1767-1828)  or  his  son,  another  Hugh 
(1813-1884),  High  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire.  The 
latter's  son,  Edward  Samuel,  ob.  s.p.  January  nth, 
1909,  and  the  arms  (quartered)  and  crest  of 
Hamersley  were  assumed  by  his  nephew  and  heir, 
Hugh  Charles  Claude  Ducat  (now  Ducat-Hamers- 
ley),  of  Pyrton  Manor. 

(F.S.  92.)  Crest  on  Plate  (Truro). — Murray 
of  Broughton,  Wigtownshire,  uses  a  gryphon 
salient,  and  Murray  of  Castle  Murray,  co.  Donegal, 
a  gryphon  segreant,  both  with  the  motto,  Imperio. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  trace  your  "  Commander 
Murray  "  without  further  particulars,  as  there 
were  several  officers  of  that  name  from  the  rank 
of  Vice-Admiral  downwards  serving  in  the  Navy 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  probably  Sir 
David  Murray,  Bart.,  R.N.,  who  died  without 
legitimate  offspring  at  his  lodgings  in  Hampstead, 
June  23rd,  1791,  when  the  baronetcy  passed  to 
his  brother  Robert.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Murray,  of  Broughton,  Bart.  (1718-1777), 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  secretary  during  the 
"  'Forty-Five." 

(F.S.  94.)  Arms  on  Queen  Anne  Snuff-Box 
(Bath). — The  rubbing  submitted  by  you  furnishes 
no  indication  of  tinctures,  and  the  coat  cannot 
therefore  be  described  more  closely  than  ermine 
(or  ermines)  three  roundels,  which  may  stand  for 
Leigh  of  Cumberland,  Smyth  of  Essex,  etc., 
Pomell,     Crokedale,     Beselles    and     Porcel     (and 


variants).  The  crest  appears  to  be  a  hunch  of 
six  ostrich  feathers.  This  crest  is  borne  by  none 
of  these  families,  but  Smyth  of  Essex  and  Smyth 
of  Greenwich  and  Plompton,  co.  Kent  (1586)  bear 
ostrich  feathers  (argent  and  vert)  in  varying  num- 
bers within  a  ducal  coronet,  parted  of  or  and  gules 
and  or  and  pur  pure.  The  Smyths  of  Greenwich 
and  Plompton  are  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Essex 
family  and  differentiate  with  a  mullet.  The  coat 
and  crest  as  submitted  are  apparently  those  of 
Smyth  of  Essex  (but  not  the  Blackmore  family 
who  charge  argent  a  cross  gu.  between  four 
peacocks  azure),  viz.,  ermines,  three  bezants 
and  a  bunch  of  ostrich  plumes  argent  and 
vert  for  crest.  To  identify  the  individual 
owner  of  your  snuff-box  would  probably  take 
considerable  time,  as  no  pedigrees  of  this  familv 
are  recorded. 

(F.S.  95.)  Coats  of  Arms  (Falmouth). — Con- 
stantine  Mortimer,  of  Kingston  Manor,  co. 
Cambridge,  temp.  Richard  II.,  bore  or,  three 
fleurs-de-lys  sable ;  and  other  branches  of  this 
family,  or  Mortimers  claiming  kinship  with  this 
family,  have  borne  or  have  been  granted  variants 
of  the  coat,  such  as  or,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lys  sable 
(Mortimer  of  Norfolk),  or  or,  six  fleurs-de-lys  sable 
(Mortimer  of  Ireland).  The  coat  about  which 
you  enquire  is  unrecorded;  but  in  the  form  of 
or,  ten  fleurs-de-lys  4,  3,  2,  1,  sable  and  a  chief 
azure,  it  was  granted  to  Mortimer  of  Cheshunt, 
co.  Hertford,  on  June  14th,  1688.  The  Nunnery, 
Cheshunt,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mark 
Mortimer  on  June  1st,  1675,  and  was  sold 
by  John  Mortimer  on  April  15th  and  ibth,  1713. 
The  motto,  Virtutum  avorum  cemulus,  is  used  by 
Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  Holmwood,  Dorking, 
Surrey,  descended  from  John  Mortimer  of  East- 
bourne, Sussex,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
branch  of  the  family  used  a  stag's  head  caboshed 
proper  for  crest.  Mortimore  is  credited  with  a 
chapeau  gules  (not  vert)  turned  up  ermine  and  ,1 
stag's  head.  Mortimer  of  London  uses  or,  ten 
fleurs-de-lys  sable  and  a  chief  azure,  but  with,  for 
crest,  a  torteau  between  two  wings  or. 

The  crest  and  arms  given  suggest  that  you  are 
descended  from  the  Cheshunt  family,  while  the 
motto  possibly  points  to  your  kinship  with 
Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  Surrey.  We  are  prepared 
to  go  into  the  matter  of  your  pedigree  it  you 
can  furnish  further  information  regarding  your 
Mortimore  descent  for  the  last  three  generations 

for  a  small  fee. 


AT    AUCT 


The  Editor, 

"  The  Connoisseur." 
Sir, — The  interesting  and  unusual  case  of  Westby  v. 
Noyes,  recently  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawke  and  a  jury 
in  the  High  Court  in  London  (arising  out  of  the  sale  at 
Sotheby's  of  the  Bedford  "Book  of  Hours"),  may  make 
of  value  some  small  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  auctions, 
and  agent's  commission.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  recalled, 
the  plaintiff  sought  to  show  she  had  specifically  been 
appointed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Noyes  to  bid  at  the  auction, 
and  she  claimed,  unsuccessfully,  the  sum  of  -£832  10s. 
for  services  rendered,  and,  in  the  alternative,  as  on  a 
quantum  meruit,  or  as  damages  for  alleged  breach  of 
contract. 

It  may  be  observed,  apropos  the  general  morality  of 
"  bidding  up  "  articles  at  sales,  that  while  the  British 
Auctions  (Bidding  Agreements)  Act,  1927,  makes  illegal 
the  offering  of  rewards  by  dealers  to  persons  as  an  induce- 
ment to  abstain  from  bidding,  this  statute  makes  no 
reference  to  what  is  known  as  "  puffing,"  or  "  bidding  up." 
Unless,  however,  the  right  to  bid  is  expressly  reserved 
on  behalf  of  the  vendor,  the  auctioneer  must  not  accept 
a  bid  from  him  or  from  anyone  on  his  behalf,  nor  may 
he  himself  bid  on  his  behalf.  Reference  to  this  point 
of  law  may  be  found  in  both  the  British  Sale  of  Land 
by  Auction  Act,  1867,  and  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893. 
The  latter  states  that  any  sale  contravening  the  above 
may  be  treated  as  fraudulent  at  the  option  of  the  buyer. 
In  this  connection  one  may  quote,  with  approbation, 
the  dictum  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  in  Green  v. 
Baverstock  (1863)  14  C.B.  (New  Series),  p.  204  : — "  The 
person  (puffer)  so  employed  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  falsely  representing  that  he  is  willing  to  give  for  the 
article  a  price  which  he  never  intended  to  give.  That 
clearly  is  evidence  of  fraud." 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Book  of  Hours  "  sale  the  purchaser  was  presumably 
satisfied,  as  no  action  has  ever  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
contract. 

Supposing  that  the  usual  publicity  is  given  to  the 
Conditions  of  Sale,  these  must  be  considered  binding 
on  both  vendor  and  purchaser,  and  courts  of  law  will 
take  it  that  bidders  have  made  themselves  aware  of  their 
wording. 

A  bid  may  be  withdrawn  till  the  hammer  has  fallen. 
In  the  case  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  bid, 
or  as  to  a  disputed  bid,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  auc- 
tioneer to  put  up  the  property  a  second  time. 

Relative  to  the  binding  of  the  contract,  the  law  may 
operate  to  make  the  auctioneer  the  agent  of  purchaser 
as  well  as  vendor,  giving  to  the  auctioneer  the  right  to 
complete  the  "  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  "  of  the 
sale,  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (re-enacted  by 
the  Law  of  Property  Act),  within  a  reasonable  time  of 
the  auction  taking  place. 

In  view  of  the  extension  of  hire-purchase  trading  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  it  should  be  remembered  that  an 
auctioneer  cannot,  unless  goods  are  sold  in  market  overt, 


give   to   a   purchaser   any   better   title   than   he    himself 
possesses,  thus  opening  up  possibilities  of  chattels  sold  at 
auction  re-vesting  in  the  real  owner,  and  innocent  parties 
suffering  through  the  fraud  of  a  third  party. 
Agent's  Commission. 

Relative  to  normal  commission,  payable  to  recognised 
members  of  the  auctioneering  and  estate  profession,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  employment  of  an  auctioneer 
implies,  comparatively  with  employment  of  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,,  or  an  architect,  a  readiness  to  pay  according  to 
the  customary. Scale  of  Professional  Charges.  Ordinarily, 
the  auctioneer  will  look  to  vendor  or  lessor  for  his  re- 
muneration, and  not  the  purchaser  or  lessee,  though  such 
local  customs  as  "  lot  money  "  still  persist  in  certain 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  If  a  "  sole  right  to  sell  " 
has  been  given,  and  a  vendor  disposes  of  his  property 
through  another  agent,  he  will  still  have  to  pay  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  sole  agency. 

The  vast  majority  of  claims  to  commission  in  the  Courts 
on  the  part  of  auctioneers  arise  out  of  ambiguous  conduct 
by  the  persons  employing  them,  and  much  mutual 
trouble  and  expense  would  be  avoided  if  the  terms  of 
employment  are  studied  beforehand  with  reasonable, 
business-like  diligence  and  care. 

I  may  add  that  any  client  dealing  with  old-established 
firms,  such  as  Christie,  Sotheby,  John  D.  Wood,  and  many 
another,  is  as  safe  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  while  over  any  point  of  difficulty  the  officials 
of  the  Societies  representing  the  estate  profession  are 
willing  to  give  helpful  advice,  should  they  be  requested  to 
do  so. — John  Stevenson,  F.I.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
General  Secretary,  The  Incorporated  Society  of 
Auctioneers,  and  co-author  of  Mustoe  and  Stevenson 
on  Estate  Agents'   Commission. 

P.S. — I  observe  that  Hansard  of  July  28th  contains 
the  following  : — Mr.  Remer  asked  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
the  case  in  the  King's  Bench  Division,  Westby  v.  Noyes,  at 
which  it  was  shown  that  an  agent,  who  was  not  disclosed 
to  probable  purchasers,  enhanced  the  bidding  at  an 
auction  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  vendor  as  if  the  agent 
were  a  legitimate  would-be  purchaser  ;  and  will  he  take 
steps  to  amend  the  Law  so  as  to  bring  such  proceedings 
in  future  within  the  description  of  conspiracy  and  therefore 
illegal,  and  also  to  make  it  compulsory  that  auctioneers 
shall  openly  declare  reserve  prices,  if  any,  on  behalf  of 
vendors,  in  order  to  prevent  prices  being  put  up  by 
undeclared  agents  of  the  vendor  ? 

The  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  (on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Graham),  replied: — "I  have  seen  a  newspaper  report 
of  the  case  in  question,  from  which  I  observe  that  the  jury 
found  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  employed  for  a 
reward  to  bid  on  behalf  of  the  vendor.  An  amendment 
to  make  it  illegal  for  any  person  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
vendor  to  bid  up  the  price  at  sales  by  auction,  was  negatived 
at  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Auctions  (Bidding  Agreements) 
Bill  in  1927,  and  the  Government  cannot  consider  the 
introduction  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 


The  Canning  Jewel 

The  London  season,  1930-31,  which  came  to  a  close 
on  July  31st,  will  go  down  in  saleroom  annals  as  one 
of  the  poorest  experienced  since  the  very  lean  year  of 
192 1.  But,  considering  the  general  financial  depression, 
the  result  is  far  better  than  might  have  been  expected  ; 
and  indeed,  for  the  really  fine  works  exceptionally  high 
prices  were  realised.  Heavy  depreciation  was  limited, 
in  the  main,  to  things  of  doubtful  artistic  value. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  at  Sotheby's,  on 
July  1 6th,  when  the  Earl  of  Harewood's  magnificent 
Italian  Renaissance  pendant,  attributed  to  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  known  as  "  The  Canning  Jewel,"  was  offered. 
This  jewel,  described  by  Mr.  H.  Clifford  Smith  as 
"  probably  the  finest  example  of  the  Renaissance  pendants 
in  the  form  of  a  single  figure,"  is  of  gold  set  with  pearls, 
diamonds  and  rubies,  and  with  parts  in  incrusted  enamel. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triton,  or  merman,  whose  body  is 
made  of  a  single  enormous  mis-shapen  pearl,  the  head 
and  the  arms  of  white  enamel  with  gilded  details.  The 
right  hand  brandishes  a  scimitar  or  jawbone,  while  the 
left  holds  aloft  a  buckler,  fashioned  as  a  Gorgon  mask. 
The  face  of  the  latter  is  of  turquoise  blue  enamel,  and  is 
surrounded  by  snakes  in  green  enamel ;  while  in  his  open 
mouth  is  a  ruby,  and  the  tail  is  enamelled  in  translucent 
green,  amber  and  blue.  The  whole  is  profusely  studded 
with  rubies  and  diamonds,  and  has  three  large  pendant 
pearls,  that  in  the  centre  being  surmounted  by  a  gold 
and  ruby  pendant.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  ornament, 
measuring  4  x  2f  in.,  was  a  gift  from  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Medici  to  one  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  India. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
King  of  Oudh  when  Delhi  was  captured  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Indian  Government 
by  Earl  Canning,  Governor-General  and  first  Viceroy 
of  India.  On  his  death,  in  1862,  it  was  bought  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  first  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  and 
passed  in  1874  to  the  second  Marquess,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  his  great-nephew,  the  present  Earl  of  Harewood. 

When  the  jewel  was  put  up,  in  a  densely  crowded  room, 
the  auctioneer  announced  "  that  unless  an  opening  bid 
of  ^10,000  is  received  I  am  instructed  by  the  owner  to 
withdraw  the  Canning  jewel  from  sale."  After  a  brief 
silence  a  voice  was  heard  to  say  "  I  will."  The  auctioneer 
then  appealed  for  more,  but  no  advance  was  forthcoming, 
and  the  hammer  fell  at  the  one  and  only  bid.  The 
buyer  was  Mr.  Ernest  Bluett,  who  after  the  sale  in- 
formed our  representative  that  he  had  purchased  this 
gem  on  behalf  of  an  American  lady,  who  preferred  to 
remain    anonymous.     It    was,    he    said,    her    intention 


eventually  to  present  it  to  one  of  the  American  museums. 
Immediately  following  this  sale,  a  16th-century  German 
Renaissance  jewelled  and  enamelled  pendant,  belonging 
to  the  Countess  of  Lathom,  was  put  up  for  auction,  but 
failed  to  find  a  bidder  beyond  ^300.  This  attractive 
pendant  is  in  the  form  of  a  female  figure  in  curved  recum- 
bent posture,  wearing  armour  of  classical  design,  carried 
out  in  enamels  of  many  colours.  The  figure  is  supported 
by  a  pair  of  volutes,  richly  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
and  terminating  below  in  three  large  pendant  pearls. 
It  measures  6%  X  i\  in.,  and  was  formerly  in  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  M.  Eugen  Gutmann,  of  Berlin. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

Pressure  of  space  in  our  previous  issue  made  it 
necessary  to  hold  until  now  the  record  of  June  sales 
under  this  heading.  The  most  important  dispersal 
was  that  held  at  Sotheby's  on  June  23rd,  when  a  Vienna 
bookseller  gave  ^4,400  for  a  French  illuminated  manu- 
script of  Les  Trois  Decades  de  Tite  Live  translatees,  en 
Francoys  par  Pierre  Berchoire,  c.  1400.  This  magnificent 
manuscript  of  510  leaves,  decorated  with  a  series  of 
thirty  miniatures,  clearly  the  work  of  two  artists,  was 
at  one  time  in  the  library  of  Antoine,  Comte  de  la  Roche 
en  Ardenne,  son  of  Philip  the  Good.  Antoine  (1421-1504) 
had  a  long  and  victorious  career  as  a  General  in  the 
Armies  of  Burgundy,  and  was  known  throughout  Europe 
as  Le  Grand  Batard  de  Bourgogne,  a  title  of  which  he 
was  very  proud.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  volume, 
written  by  Gillequin  Gressier,  whose  name  appears  on 
the  last  page,  descended  to  Le  Grand  Batard  from  his 
grandfather  Jean  Sans  Peur  (d.  14 19).  An  inventory 
of  Jean's  library  records  that  he  possessed  four  manu- 
scripts of  Livy.  Two  of  these  are  preserved  at  Brussels, 
and  one  was  given  to  Cardinal  des  Ursins.  The  present 
manuscript  is  in  all  probability  the  fourth  referred  to. 
One  of  the  miniatures  shows  the  Benedictine  monk, 
Pierre  Berchoire,  writing  his  translation;  in  anothei 
we  see  him  presenting  it  to  Jean  II.,  King  of  France,  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  The  history  of  the  volume 
in  modern  times  is  not  given  in  the  catalogue,  and  the 
name  of  the  vendor  was  not  disclosed.  Alter  this  came 
other  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  from  various 
sources.  Outstanding  in  this  catalogue  was  an  in- 
complete copy  (twenty-four  leaves  out  of  forty)  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  15th-century  "block  books" 
(books  printed  from  wood  blocks  before  the  introduction 
of  movable  type),  Biblia  Pauperum,  printed  in  Germain 
about    1460.     This   changed    hands    at   ,£  1,000.     A   fine 
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example  of  the  Hudson  River  Portfolio,  twenty  coloured 
plates,  by  I.  Hill  and  I.  R.  Smith,  after  W.  G.  Wall, 
with  letterpress  description  to  each  plate,  and  bearing 
the  bookplate  of  George,  gth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  brought 
£300.  Illuminated  manuscripts  in  this  sale  included  : 
a  Book  of  Hours,  Florence,  c.  1500,  a  small  volume  of 
293  leaves,  beautifully  written  in  a  Roman  hand,  with 
eleven  large  and  twenty-two  smaller  initials  in  burnished 
gold,  which  sold  for  £620  ;  a  Flemish  Book  of  Hours, 
c.  1510-15,  on  154  leaves,  with  seven  full-page  miniatures, 
and  end  leaves  containing  signatures  of  distinguished 
persons  to  whom  the  book  was  shown  during  the  17th 
century  (Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  1585-1632,  and 
his  wife,  Claudia  de  Medici,  are  among  them),  £440  ; 
and  another,  on  ninety-seven  leaves,  with  fourteen 
miniatures  in  gold  and  colours  and  twenty-two  historiated 
initials,  probably  written  in  the  Netherlands  during  the 
first  half  of  the  15th  century,  £210.  The  latter  manu- 
script had  an  additional  miniature  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
which  has  almost  been  kissed  away  in  the  course  of 
devotional  use.  £240  was  given  for  an  early  15th-century 
manuscript  in  the  vernacular  English  of  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville's  Voyages,  on  118  leaves  ;  an  early  Psalter  and 
Breviary,  on  345  leaves,  of  the  School  of  Trier  (Rhenish 
Provinces),  c.  1220,  with  four  full-page  miniatures  and 
fifteen  initials,  realised  £540  ;  and  a  16th-century  Persian 
manuscript  of  Firdausi  :  Shah  Nameh,  on  610  leaves, 
with  twenty-eight  miniatures,  received  a  final  offer  of 
£720.  An  interesting  document,  The  Original  Proposals 
for  Establishing  a  Society  (of  the  Cincinnati)  upon  Principals 
therein  mentioned,  whose  members  shall  be  officers  of  the 
American  Army,  on  eight  folio  pages,  found  a  buyer  at 
£580.  This  document  is  signed  by  Major  General  Baron 
von  Steuben  (the  famous  "  Prussian  drill  master  ")  as 
provisional  President,  and  dated  from  the  Cantonment 
of  the  American  Army  on  Hudson's  River,  May  10th, 
1783 — a  few  weeks  before  the  disbandment  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  Washington  became  the  first 
President  of  this  Society,  whose  badge  was  a  figure  of 
Cincinnatus,  and  whose  purpose  was  "  to  preserve 
inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  have  fought,  and  without  which 
the  high  rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing."  Since  the  time  it  was  written  and  until 
recently,  this  document  had  been  in  the  family  of  General 
Hand,  who  was  present  at  the  inauguration.  A  complete 
contemporary  manuscript  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  examin- 
ation before  Parliament,  in  February,  1766,  regarding  the 
Stamp  Act,  on  seventeen  folio  pages,  fetched  £95.  Letters 
of  noted  men  formed  an  interesting  feature  of  the  three 
days'  sale  concluded  at  Sotheby's  on  June  10th.  The 
top  price,  £920,  was  given  for  one  addressed  by  Robert 
Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  of  Dunlop,  "  Ellisland,  5th  Sept. 
1788,"  containing  his  well-known  address  (a  petition  in 
verse)  to  Robert  Graham,  of  Fintry,  for  a  situation  in 
the  Excise.  "  Here  am  I,"  the  poet  writes,  "  in  the 
middle  of  my  harvest,  without  good  weather  when  I 
mav  have  Reapers,  and  without  Reapers  when  I  may 
have  good  weather.  The  tremendous  thunderstorm  of 
might  and  the  lurid  fogs  of  this  morning  have 
driven  me,  for  refuge  from  the  Hypochondria  win.  h  I 
fear  worse  than  the  devil,  to  my  Muse  ;  and  my  address 
to    Mr.    Graham    ..."      The    address   begins:     "  When 
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views  on  the  conduct  of  the  Press  are  expressed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  II.  I '.  Raymond 
(one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Times),  dated 
Springfield,  November  28th,  [86o  :  "  These  political 
fiends  are  not  half  sick  enough  yet — '  Party  malice  ' 
and  not  '  Public  good  '  possesses  them  entirely — They 
seek  a  sign,  and  no  sign  shall  be  given  them.  At  least 
such  is  my  present  feeling  and  purpose."  This  sold  for 
£33  :  while  £86  was  given  for  a  long  series  of  letters  from 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  to  Sir 
Evan  Nepean,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  between 
1797-1802.  These  letters  contain  many  interesting 
references  to  Lord  Nelson — almost  the  only  man  in  his 
Fleet  that  he  had  anything  favourable  to  report  on.  An 
undated  letter  from  Oscar  Wilde  to  Sir  George  Alexander, 
"  16,  Tite  Street,"  referring  to  the  production  of  Wilde's 
play,  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  realised  £33. 

Printed  books  in  this  catalogue  included  a  copy  of 
the  second  impression  of  the  Second  Folio  of  Shakes- 
peare's Works,  1632,  and  one  of  the  Fourth  Folio,  1685. 
These  were  knocked  down  at  £460  and  £185  respectively  ; 
Daniell  and  Ayton's  A  Voyage  round  Great  Britain. 
8  vols,  in  4,  308  coloured  aquatint  plates,  1814-25,  made 
£84  ;  a  "  review  "  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  The  Dynasts,  3  vols.,  vol.  1  having  the  1903 
title-page,  £56  ;  an  uncut  "  first  "  of  John  Masefield's 
Salt-Water  Ballads,  1902,  £35  ;  Dr.  Johnson's  A  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islatfds  of  Scotland,  uncut  and  in  original 
boards,  1775,  £56  ;  and  a  set  of  De  Bry's  Major  and 
Minor   Voyages,  bound  in  volumes,   1590-162S,   /120. 

The  second  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Thorn-Drury's 
library  of  English  poetry,  drama  and  other  literature, 
was  dispersed  at  Sotheby's  on  June  15th  and  16th  for 
a  total  of  £2,315  16s.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  £3,437 
obtained  in  May  for  the  first  section.  Most  of  the  books 
in  the  second  portion  are  scarce,  but  appeal  to  a  limited 
number  of  collectors,  and  prices  ranged  from  5s.  up  to 
£70  given  for  a  volume  containing  John  Gamble's  Ayres 
and  Dialogues  (to  be  sung  to  the  Theorbo-Lute  or  Base- 
Violl),  1656,  John  Playford's  Select  Ayres  and  Dialogues 
for  One,  Two  and  Three  Voyces,  1659,  and  Henry  Lawes's 
Ayres  and  Dialogues  in  three  parts,  1653-55-58,  bound 
in  contemporary  sheep-skin.  John  Milton  is  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  last-named  book.  In  the  same 
rooms,  on  June  30th,  a  complete  set  of  The  New  English 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Sir  J.  A.  H.  Murray  and  others. 
1888-1928,  made  £47  ;  a  second  edition  of  Thomas 
Chippendale's  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-maker' s 
Director,  60  plates,  1755,  £46;  a  third  edition  of  A. 
Hepplewhite's  Cabinet  Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Guide, 
125  plates,  1794,  £36;  W.  Ince  and  J.  Mayhew's  The 
Universal  System  of  Household  Furniture,  engraved  title 
and  99  plates,  c.  1765,  £58  ;  68  volumes  of  the  Victoria 
History  of  the  Counties  of  England ,  in  original  cloth,  £80  ; 
and  the  first  edition  of  Disraeli's  Vivian  Grey,  5  vols  . 
1826-27,  £34- 

At  Hurcomb's,  on  June  10th,  a  collection  of  works 
on  fencing,  duelling,  and  allied  subjects  changed  hands 
at  £500.  The  1,000  or  so  items,  in  addition  to  manu- 
scripts of  the  late  Captain  Alfred  llutton,  the  celebrated 
swordsman,  included  a  copy  of  Pallas  A  r  mat  a,  The 
Gentleman's  Armorie,   1590;    <■',    di  Grassi's  True  Arte  of 
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Defence,  1594,  and  Bookc  of  Honor  and  Amies,  [590. 
On  the  same  day,  a  series  of  over  fifty  Horn  Books,  in 
ivory,  wood,  silver  and  other  metals,  together  with  a 
collection  of  over  2,000  juvenile  books,  published  by 
Newbery  and  others  between  1730  and  1830,  failed  to 
attract  attention,  and  were  bought  in  at  the  auctioneer's 
opening  bid  of  £5,000.  The  original  19/20  parts  of 
Charles  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  in  green  wrappers, 
1849-50,  brought  £50,  on  June  26th. 

Silver 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  London  season 
has  been  the  number  of  important  pieces  of  old  English 
silver  that  have  come  under  the  hammer.  Exigencies 
of  space  have  precluded  any  mention  of  the  silver  market 
since  the  end  of  May.  The  sale  at  Christie's,  on  June 
16th,  included  some  choice  pieces  of  the  16th,  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  belonging  to  an  American  collector,  whose 
name  was  not  disclosed,  but  who  is  known  to  have  been 
the  owner  of  an  extensive  collection  of  works  of  art  sold 
in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Several  of 
the  lots  now  offered  were  purchased  at  Christie's  in  1929 
at  prices  much  higher  than  those  now  obtained.  But 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  since  then  the  financial 
depression  has  become  acute.  For  example  :  in  the 
Captain  Adrian  Bethell  sale,  a  silver-gilt  sweetmeat  box, 
formed  as  an  escallop  shell,  1598,  maker's  mark  a  triangle 
intersected  with  three  pellets  in  a  shaped  shield  (17  oz.  17 
dwt.),  changed  hands  at  1,270s.  per  oz.  It  now  went 
for  780s.  A  silver-gilt  porringer  and  cover,  engraved 
with  the  Corbet  arms  in  plume  mantling,  1685,  maker's 
mark  I.S.  with  a  pellet  and  cinqaefoil  in  a  shaped  shield 
(61  oz.  9  dwt.),  fetched  320s.  per  oz.  (550s.  in  1929)  ; 
a  posset  pot  and  cover,  1665,  maker's  mark  FL  with 
bird  below  in  a  heart  (22  oz.  18  dwt.),  700s.  (820s.  in  1929)  ; 
a  circular  sweetmeat  box,  engraved  with  a  skull  and 
"  Ex  Dono  J.  P.  1677,"  1679,  maker's  mark  A  R  with 
three  pellets  and  a  mullet  in  a  shaped  shield  (29  oz.  17  dwt.), 
290s.  (sold  "  all  at  "  in  1928,  it  made  £1,000)  ;  another 
of  oval  shape,  1679,  maker's  mark  A  H  with  cinque  foil 
above  and  crescent  below  (26  oz.  11  dwt.),  380s.  (580s.  in 
1929)  ;  a  monteith,  inscribed  "  Ruffler  on  Doncaster 
Course,  the  8th  of  July,  1708,"  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1704 
(49  oz.  8  dwt.),  90s.  (175s.  in  1929)  ;  and  another,  with 
inscription  "  Ruffler  on  Killingworth  Moor,  June  3rd, 
1708,"  and  "  Joseph  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Major  Henry  Reay, 
Sherriffe,  1708,"  by  Francis  Garthornc,  1706  (43  oz. 
2  dwt.),  90s.  (150s.  in  1929).  This  American  property 
also  included  a  plain  sugar-basin  and  cover,  by  Edward 
Turner,  \-jiz  (5  oz.  18  dwt.),  which  realised  220s.  per  oz.  ; 
another,  with  hall  mark  date  for  1710  (6  oz.  0  dwt.), 
nos.  ;  a  fluted  bowl  and  a  dish  en  suite,  by  David  Will- 
aume,  1728,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Emanuel  Scrope, 
2nd  Viscount  Howe,  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  1732-35 
(31  oz.  5  dwt.),  100s.  ;  an  oval  bread-basket,  by  Paid 
Lamerie,  1732  (39  oz.  7  dwt.),  270s.  ;  three  cylindrical- 
shaped  casters,  1693,  maker's  mark  interlaced  C  (19  oz. 
11  dwt.),  140s.  ;  a  small  cup  and  cover,  1696,  maker's 
mark  N  L  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  200s.  ;  a  chamber  candlestick, 
Edinburgh,  1688  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  140s.  ;  a  porringer  and 
tazza,  the  porringer  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Palmer, 
and  the  tazza  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Nicholas  of 
London,    1671,  maker's  mark  I  S  linked  in  a  dotted  oval, 


165s.  ;  a  plain  tankard  with  cylindrical  barrel  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Chambers  impaling  Lee  of  Delce,  Co. 
Kent,  and  plume  mantling,  the  flat  cover  surmounted 
by  a  thumb-piece  chased  as  a  dolphin,  1678,  maker's 
mark  EG  (31  oz.),  150s.  ;  one,  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  Fleming  of  Rydal  Hall,  Co.  Westmorland,  and  -<  roll 
mantling,  the  flat  cover  surmounted  by  a  bifurcated 
thumb-piece,  1072,  maker's  mark  M.  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes  and  two  pellets  in  a  shaped  shield  (30  oz.  1  dwt.), 
1 30s.  ;  another,  engraved  with  the  ancient  arm>  of 
Sir  Edmund  Thorpe  in  plume  mantling,  [66l,  maker's 
mark  RF  with  five  pellets  (23  oz.  17  dwt.),  140s.  ;  and 
another,  with  bifurcated  thumb-piece  and  scroll  handle, 
1660,  maker's  mark  T  K  with  two  mullets  (23  oz.  i>  dwt.), 
190s.  A  porringer  and  cover,  1664,  maker's  mark  H  B 
linked  with  mullet  below  (18  oz.  6  dwt.),  sold  for  [50s. 
per  oz.  ;  another,  1663,  maker's  mark  P  D  with  pellets 
above  and  a  cinquefoil  below  (11  oz.  15  dwt),  145s.; 
a  goblet  with  cylindrical  cup  pricked  with  the  initials 
K.T.M.  and  scroll  foliage,  on  a  baluster  stem  and  spreading 
foot,  1656,  maker's  mark  A  D  linked  with  pellet  above 
and  crescent  below  in  a  shaped  shield  (10  oz.  13  dwt), 
260s.  ;  another,  with  cylindrical  cup  slightly  spreading 
towards   the   lip,    on   a   baluster   stem   and   circular   foot, 

1681,  maker's  mark  I  S  monogram  in  a  dotted  oval  (8  oz. 
10  dwt.),  170s.  ;  a  porringer  and  cover,  engraved  with 
tulips,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  spreading  handle  to 
form  a  foot,  the  handles  formed  as  "  S  "  shaped  scrolls, 
1659,  maker's  mark  E  T  with  crescent  below  in  a  shaped 
shield  (5  oz.  12  dwt.),  660s.  ;  another,  with  straight  sides 
and  flat  cover  surmounted  by  a  pierced  foliage  knob, 
both   bowl  and  cover  engraved  with  a  Chinese   design, 

1682,  maker's  mark  S  H  linked  in  a  dotted  circle  (33  oz. 
8  dwt.),  185s.  ;  a  bowl  embossed  as  an  expanded  flower, 
by  Thomas  Maundy,  1638  (14  oz.  9  dwt.),  560s.  ;  a 
sweetmeat  dish,  with  a  shield  in  the  centre  pricked  with 
the  initials  W.R.A.,  1651,  maker's  mark  W.R.  with 
pellet  and  circle  below  (8  oz.  7  dwt.),  460s.  ;  another,  by 
Thomas  Maundy,  1637  (6  oz.  19  dwt.),  220s.  ;  a  silver-gilt 
bell-salt,  in  three  divisions,  the  uppermost  forming  a 
caster  and  the  whole  engraved  with  a  design  of  Tudor 
roses,  strapwork  and  foliage,  1591,  maker's  mark  X  K 
(11  oz.  8  dwt.),  950s.  ;  another,  of  parcel-gilt  and  of 
similar  design,  1607,  maker's  mark  S  T  linked  (10  oz. 
19  dwt.),  i.ooos.  ;  and  a  tigerware  jug,  mounted  with 
silver-gilt  lip,  cover  and  foot,  with  thumb-piece  forming 
a  winged  mermaid,  1599,  maker's  mark  \  in  a  heart, 
"  all  at,"  £231.  From  other  sources  came  a  pair  of  plain 
trencher  salt  cellars,  1705  (4  oz.  12  dwt),  which  [ell  at 
135s.  per  oz.  ;  a  plain  octagonal  tea-kettle,  on  stand 
with  lamp,  by  Paul  Lamerie.  172S  (101  oz.  is  dwt.), 
1  20s.  ;  a  pair  of  porringers  and  covers  and  tazze,  engrave  I 
with  a  Chinese  design,  the  porringers  and  tazze  l>v 
Thomas  Boulton,  Dublin,  [699,  the  covers  by  John 
Cuthbert,  Dublin,  [685  (5  oz.  12  dwt).  230s.  ;  and  six 
rat-tailed  spoons,  with  shield-top  handles  moulded  with 
scrolls,  by   Laurence  Coles,    1679,  "all  at."   £86  2s.      The 

knoi  1-   down  "   total    for  the  day   was  over   /.  1  |.,000. 

Christie's  sale,  on  July  1st,  included  a  collection  ol 
English  and  foreign  silver,  the  property  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  foreign  pieces,  mostly  German, 
probably  came  into  the  Hamilton  family  in  1843,  when 
William    Alexander,    the    nth    Duke,    married    Princess 
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Mary  of  Baden,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  and  cousin  of  Napoleon  III.  The  highest  price 
per  oz.  for  English  silver  was  1,300s.  paid  for  a  silver-gilt 
bell-salt,  in  three  divisions,  the  top  forming  a  caster, 
entirely  engraved  with  formal  flowers,  supported  on 
three  ball  feet,  1617,  maker's  mark  II  M  linked  with 
mullet  below  (10  oz.  14  dwt.).  200s.  per  oz.  was  given 
for  a  pair  of  oval  trays,  engraved  in  the  centres  with  the 
monogram  D  &  C  surmounted  by  a  coronet  in  scroll 
mantling,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1729  (23  oz.  6  dwt.).  The 
cypher  is  doubtless  that  of  James,  Marquess  of  Douglas 
and  Clydesdale,  who  succeeded  as  6th  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  1742.  He  married,  in  1752,  the  famous  beauty, 
Elizabeth  Gunning.  Three  cylindrical  shaped  casters, 
the  tops  and  bases  pierced  with  hearts,  flenrs-de-lys,  and 
other  ornaments,  1689  and  1690  (18  oz.  19  dwt.),  sold 
for  1 85s.  per  oz.  The  arms  of  William  Beckford  of 
Fonthill  Abbey,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  were 
engraved  on  a  tea-kettle,  on  tripod  stand  with  lamp,  by 
George  Wickes,  1742  (61  oz.  5  dwt.),  which  made  21s.  per 
oz.  ;  while  those  of  his  son  William,  the  author  of  Vathek, 
appear  on  four  octagonal  entree-dishes  and  covers — two 
dishes  and  one  cover  dated  17S1,  one  cover  1815,  and  the 
remainder  1823  (156  oz.),  which  fetched  16s.  gd.  per  oz. 
A  pair  of  cups,  spreading  towards  the  lips,  each  with  one 
handle,  by  Robert  Inglis,  Edinburgh,  1701  (10  oz.  4  dwt.), 
fell  at  160s.  per  oz.  ;  and  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  cups  and 
covers  with  twisted  snake  handles,  by  /.  Leach,  1701 
(13  oz.  13  dwt.),  220s.  The  foreign  silver  was  sold  "  all 
at,"  and  included  a  set  of  six  parcel-gilt  cups,  the  cylin- 
drical bowls  engraved  with  scriptural  quotations,  Ulm, 
1548,  maker's  mark  Mil  monogram,  probably  Mathaus 
Hopherr  (20  oz.  3  dwt.),  which  changed  hands  at  £240  ; 
a  German  Gothic  beaker  and  cover,  formed  as  a  trunk 
of  a  tree,  surmounted  with  a  small  figure  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Luneberg,  early  16th  century  (18  oz.  2  dwt.),  £400  ; 
a  tankard  and  cover,  of  the  same  period,  the  cover  chased 
with  three  Holbeinesque  heads,  etc.,  the  thumb-piece 
formed  as  caryatid  figures  surmounting  a  scroll  handle 
terminating  at  the  base  in  two  pomegranates,  maker's 
mark  H  in  a  shaped  shield  (20  oz.  7  dwt.),  /300  ;  another, 
engraved  with  courtiers  or  warriors,  the  cover  surmounted 
by  a  small  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  horseshoe,  the  handle 
chased  with  a  caryatid  figure,  and  the  foot  set  with  a 
medal  of  Ferdinand  I,  Archduke  of  Austria,  dated  1554, 
Luneberg  (16  oz.  16  dwt.),  £220  ;  and  a  17th-century 
Swiss  Guild  mace,  the  hammer-shaped  head  engraved 
with  a  German  inscription,  a  coat-of-arms  and  the  dates 
1645  and  1667  (26  oz.  1  dwt.),  /205. 

This  sale  also  included  two  interesting  English  pieces 
belonging  to  the  Custos  and  College  of  Vicars  Choral  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  a  corporation  founded  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1405.  The  first  of  these  articles,  which  were 
presented  by  Christopher,  2nd  Duke  of  Albemarle,  is  a 
Charles  II.  tankard,  the  flat  cover  surmounted  by  a 
corkscrew  thumb-piece,  maker's  mark  T.C.  monogram, 
l683  (33  oz.  3  dwt.),  engraved  with  the  arms  quarterly 
of  Monck,  Plantagenet,  Viscount  Lisle,  Rivers  and  Grey  ; 
the  second  is  a  large  porringer  and  cover,  maker's  mark 
WAV.  with  two  mullets  and  five  pellets,  1674  (32  oz.  12  dwt.). 
These  sold  respectively  for  285s.  and  240s.  per  oz. 
Christopher  was  a  son  of  General  George  Mom  k.  who. 
in   recognition   of  his  active   part   in   the    Restoration  of 


Charles  II.,  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The 
tankard  has  since  been  presented  to  the  City  of 
Exeter. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  June  23rd,  a  silver-gilt  bell-salt,  in 
three  tiers,  the  two  lower  having  a  receptacle  for  salt 
and  the  upper  one  pierced  as  a  pepper  caster,  resting  on 
three  ball  feet,  maker's  mark  T.S.  monogram,  1600 
(8  oz.  5  dwt.),  sold  "  all  at  "  for  £800.  A  steeple  cup 
and  cover,  of  silver-gilt,  maker's  mark  a  fruit  slipped, 
1604  (19  oz.  10  dwt.),  found  a  buyer  at  £1,250.  The 
cone-shaped  bowl  of  this  cup  is  decorated  with  scrolling 
vine  ornament  and  a  shield  containing  contemporary 
armorials.  The  stem,  formed  as  a  turned  baluster, 
rests  on  a  spool-shaped  foot,  while  the  cover  is  mounted 
with  three  grotesque  scrolls  supporting  the  steeple, 
which  is  triangular  in  section,  with  a  closed  crescent  on 
the  top.  Below  the  base  is  inscribed  "  Elizabeth  Montagu, 
Duchess,  Dowr.  of  Buccleuch  &  Oueensbury,  1817." 
A  York  tankard  decorated  with  small  medallions  illus- 
trating The  Temptation  of  Eve,  emblems  of  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  contemporary  couplets  and  other  inscriptions  ; 
the  flat  cover  joined  to  the  hollow  scroll  handle  by  a 
volute-designed  thumb-piece,  by  James  Plummer,  1649 
(16  oz.  16  dwt.)  ;  realised  630s.  per  oz.  This  piece  is 
recorded  on  p.  288  of  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  English 
Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks,  1921.  Other  "  per  oz." 
prices  included  :  a  beaker,  the  body  tapering  slightly 
downwards,  and  with  everted  lip,  maker's  mark  C.R. 
monogram,  1637  (3»oz.  17  dwt),  420s.  ;  a  wine  cup,  the 
V-shaped  bowl  resting  on  a  plain  collar,  with  baluster 
stem  and  a  broad  flatfish  foot,  1640  (8  oz.  15  dwt.),  225s.  ; 
another,  with  short  cylindrical  bowl  on  a  trumpet-shaped 
foot,  maker's  mark  S  R  with  a  cinque/oil  below,  1664 
(3  oz.  5  dwt.),  750s.  ;  a  bleeding  bowl,  by  Robert  Timbrel!, 
1706  (5  oz.  2  dwt),  240s.  ;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger, 
with  the  Newcastle  hall-mark,  1755  (1  oz.  14  dwt.), 
290s.  ;  another,  with  the  Edinburgh  mark  (1  oz.  11  dwt). 
270s.  ;  one  with  the  Cork  mark  and  maker's  mark  M.S. 
(2  oz.  10  dwt.),  230s.  ;  and  one  with  the  London  mark, 
1722  (1  oz.  18  dwt.),  250s.  ;  a  sweetmeat  dish,  maker's 
mark  L.C.  with  a  crown  above,  1699  (1  oz.  1  dwt.),  500s.  ; 
another,  maker's  mark  R.S.  with  a  star  above,  1664 
(1  oz.  9  dwt.),  410s.  ;  and  one,  with  maker's  mark  R.A. 
with  a  mullet  and  two  pellets  below,  1660  (2  oz.  5  dwt.), 
370s.  ;  a  pair  of  octagonal  trencher  salt  cellars,  by 
Mathew  Cooper,  1721  (5  oz.),  240s.  ;  a  porringer,  maker's 
mark  I.G.  with  crescent  below  and  crown  above,  1667 
(1  oz.  13  dwt.),  390s.  ;  and  a  Chester  cock-fighting  cup, 
of  tumbler  form,  inscribed  "  Peace  and  good  Neighbour- 
hood Et  Cetera  Huzza,"  by  Benjamin  Pemberton,  1726 
(1  oz.  17  dwt.),  195s.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  June  nth, 
a  kitchen  pepper  pot,  with  moulded  cover  and  base  and 
scroll  handle,  by  Edward  Gibbons,  1726  (2  oz.),  made 
325s.  per  oz. 

At  Hurcomb's,  on  June  10th,  a  rose-water  dish  and 
ewer,  1602  (94  oz.).  remained  unsold  after  an  offer  of 
£4,000  had  been  made.  These,  according  to  an  inscription 
on  the  pieces,  were  purchased  by  the  "  Old  Kirk  Con- 
gregation," Edinburgh,  in  1  7 J s .  and.  up  till  seven  years 
ago,  had  been  used  as  a  baptismal  lavcr  and  ewer.  A 
chalice,  1638  (7  oz.  5  dwt.)  sold  "all  at"  for  £125; 
and  a  George  III.  coffee  set  with  tea-pot  and  stand 
(67  oz.),  £100  ;    a  plain  shaped  border  salver,  1725  (33  oz. 
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5  dwt.),  fetched  60s.  per  oz.  ;  on  June  19th,  a  plain 
octagonal  tazza,  1702  (15  oz.  15  dwt.),  140s.  ;  a  plain 
coffee  pot,  1703  (16  oz.  5  dwt.),  "  all  at,"  £92  ;  and  a 
George  II.  plain  sugar  bowl  and  cover  (9  oz.),  150s.  per  oz. 
Puttick  &  Simpson's  sale,  on  June  25th,  included  a 
globular-shaped  tea-pot,  by  Richard  Gurney,  1746  (10  oz. 
13  dwt.),  which  realised  62s.  per  oz. ;  a  pair  of  casters  of 
baluster  form,  by  Charles  Adam,  1713  (10  oz.  9  dwt.), 
105s.  ;  an  alms  dish,  maker's  mark,  T.C.  monogram, 
1687  (16  oz.  8  dwt.),  103s.  ;  a  plain  tankard,  with  flat 
cover,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Keene,  of  Thrandeston, 
Suffolk,  maker's  mark  H.T.  crowned,  1690  (23  oz.  8  dwt.), 
62s.  ;  a  caster  by  Charles  Adam,  1716  (10  oz.)  55s.  ; 
and  a  potato  ring,  by  Jos.  Jackson,  Dublin,  1786  (12  oz. 
3  dwt.),   125s. 

The  Gresley  Collection 

An  important  link  in  the  long  connection  of  Sir  Robert 
Gresley's  family  with  Drakelow,  near  Burton-on-Trent, 
was  severed  on  July  14th,  when  Hampton  &  Sons,  in 
conjunction  with  John  German  &  Son,  began  the  seven 
days'  sale  of  the  contents  of  this  stately  Derbyshire 
mansion.  The  Gresley  baronetcy  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
having  been  conferred  on  June  29th,  161 1,  on  Sir  George 
Gresley,  to  whom  Dugdale  refers  as  being  "  a  gentleman 
of  good  parts  and  a  great  encourager  of  learning."  An 
earlier  member  of  the  family,  Geoffrey  de  Gresley,  in 
1330,  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  somewhat  gruesome 
right  of  having  gallows  erected  at  Drakelow  and  at 
Gresley.  The  sale,  the  auctioneers  inform  us,  attracted 
buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  Continent. 
Keen  competition  ruled  throughout,  and  a  satisfactory 
sale  is  reported.  The  highest  price,  ^1,575,  was  bid  for 
a  set  of  four  panels  (the  largest  measuring  6  ft.  9  in.  x 
8  ft.  6  in.)  of  Soho  tapestry,  woven  in  fine  silks  and  wools 
by  Bradshaw  in  the  18th  century,  the  subject  of  each 
being  a  fete  galante,  after  Watteau.  Then  came  three 
Brussels  panels  illustrating  the  Campaign  of  Louis  XIV. 
at  Blenheim,  worked  in  silk  and  wool  :  the  first  (10  ft.  2  in. 
X  20  ft.  4  in.)  depicting  Troops  with  an  Artillery  Train, 
fell  at  £"294  ;  the  second  (10  ft.  2  in.  x  14  ft.  8  in.)  Troops 
collecting  Wood,  £363  6s.  ;  and  the  third  (10  ft.  2  in.  x 
16  ft.  6  in.),  Sacking  and  Pillage  of  a  Town,  £504.  The 
long  series  of  ancestral  portraits,  ranging  from  the 
Elizabethan  Gresleys  to  the  present  Baronet  and  Lady 
Gresley,  included  one  of  Penelope,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  attributed  to  Zucchero,  on  panel,  34  x  44  in., 
which  sold  for  £325  10s.  ;  C.  Johnson's  Walsingham 
Gresley  (1585-1633),  on  panel,  29  X  24!  in.,  £267  15s.  ; 
Sir  George  Gresley,  1st  Baronet,  ascribed  to  Zucchero, 
on  panel,  42  x  29  in.,  £136  10s.  ;  Sir  Nigel  Gresley  and 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Gresley,  by  the  little-known  18th-century 
artist,  H.  Pickering,  50  x  38  in.,  £"152  5s.  ;  Richard 
Wilson's  Flora  Macdonald,  1747,  oval,  27  X  i},  in., 
£162  15s.  (this  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Flora 
to  Sir  Nigel  Gresley)  ;  J.  R.  Smith's  Sir  N.  B.  Gresley, 
yth  Baronet,  35J  x  27  in.,  £56  14s.  ;  P.  van  Somer's 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  25  X  20  in.,  £84  ; 
and  C.  Johnson's  The  Repast,  42^  x  53  in.,  £66  3s. 

Among  the  silver  were  a  pair  of  pillar  candlesticks, 
with  circular  drip-pans,  on  round  bases,  1650  (21  oz. 
5  dwt.),  which  changed  hands  at  400s.  per  oz.  ;  a  pair 
of  William  III.  pillar  candlesticks  on  square  bases,  with 


chased  lion  head  decoration,  and  engraved  with  coat- 
of-arms,  7J  in.  high,  "  all  at,"  £157  10s.  ;  a  pair  of  sauce 
boats,  with  shaped  borders  on  oval  feet,  1729  (19  oz.), 
66s.  per  oz.  ;  another  pair,  with  shaped  gadroon  borders, 
on  three  shell  feet,  1763  (25  oz.),  52s.  ;  and  five  George  II. 
three-prong  dessert  forks  (5  oz.  5  dwt.),  50s.  A  Worcester 
dessert  service  of  thirty  pieces,  painted  with  flowers  on 
a  scale-blue  ground,  realised  £246  15s.  ;  two  17th-century 
oak  Court  cupboards,  £75  12s.  and  £71  8s.  ;  a  marquetry 
grandfather  clock,  £52  10s.  ;  a  Jacobean  oak  chest, 
£56  14s.  ;  a  Queen  Anne  mirror,  £66  3s.  ;  and  an  Adam 
mahogany  sideboard,  £84. 

Pictures  and  Drawings 

Of  the  recent  sales  at  Christie's,  that  on  Julv  10th 
was  the  most  important.  It  included  a  small  collection 
belonging  to  the  late  Marquess  Curzon  of  Kedleston, 
which  was  sold  owing  to  the  Marchioness  Curzon  giving 
up  her  Carlton  House  residence.  Romney's  full-length 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Yates  as  The  Tragic  Muse  (Melpomene) , 
94  x  59  in.,  generally  known  by  Valentine  Green's 
engraving,  found  a  buyer  at  £"514  10s.  The  late  Marquess 
bought  this  picture  at  Willis's  Rooms,  in  1897,  for  £425  5s., 
and  when  offered  for  sale  in  1927  it  was  bought  in  at 
£557  10s.  A  final  bid  of  £"441  was  made  for  Hoppner's 
Portrait  of  Miss  Larpent,  seated  on  a  woody  bank  caressing 
a  pet  rabbit,  50  x  39  in.  ;  Angelica  Kauff man's  The 
Discovery  of  Achilles,  40  x  51  in.,  fetched  £110  5s.  ; 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  full-length  Portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Dorset,  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen  Caroline, 
90  X  54  in.,  £351  15s.  (this  cost  £714  in  1913)  ;  Sir 
Peter  Lely's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Stone,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Sir  J  no.  Carleton,  signed  and  dated  1660,  49^  X  40  in., 
£157  10s.  ;  one  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James 
Hamilton,  and  wife  of  Sir  Philip  Anstruthcr,  by  the 
same  artist,  49^  x  39 2  in.,  £"120  15s.  ;  John  Opie's 
Portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Robinson  as  a  child,  with  a  spaniel, 
5°  X  33i  in-.  £I54  7s-  >  Perugino's  Saint  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  on  panel,  24^  X  igj  in.,  £"357  (fetched  £273 
in  1878)  ;  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Peters'  Terpsichore,  circular, 
35  in.  diam.,  £"273  ;  Reynolds'  Portrait  of  Miss  Frances 
Shephard,  29  X  24  in.,  £120  15s.  ;  and  J.  M.  Wright's 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  white  dress  enriched  with  jewels, 
standing  in  a  landscape,  84^  x  58  in.,  £252.  From  other 
sources  came  Hans  Eworth's  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a 
black  dress  with  white  lace  skirt,  on  panel,  18  x  13 J  in., 
which  made  £"126  ;  David  Martin's  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
in  brown  coat,  signed  and  dated  1790,  36  x  28  in.,  £105  ; 
Benjamin  West's  Mrs.  Murdoch,  nee  Gordon,  in  a  garden 
with  her  two  children,  39  x  49^  in.,  £  1 3 1  5s.  ;  Botticelli's 
The  Nativity,  a  rondel  on  panel,  49  in.  diam.,  £892  10s.  ; 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's  The  Hours,  painted  between 
1870  and  1882,  30  x  71^  in.,  £462  ;  Orpheus  with  Apollo 
and  Marsyas  and  other  figures,  in  a  landscape,  attributed 
to  Cariani,  on  panel,  22^  X  45i  in.,  £199  COS.  ;  15.  di 
Giovanni's  The  Marriage  Feast  of  Pirithous  and  Hippo- 
damia,  on  panel,  31^  X  51  in.,  £420  ({i.V  cos.  in  [879)  ; 
the  same  artist's  Fight  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae,  on  panel,  31  J  X  51  in.,  £399  ({.157  "IS  In  |S/"1  ■ 
().  Humphry's  Portrait  of  Francis  Austen,  oj  Sevenoaks, 
painted  in  1782,  29x25  in.,  {,120;  1\  Lippi's  I'lir 
Madonna  and  Child,  enthroned  with  Saints,  on  panel, 
56  x  43^  in.,  £609  ;   Palma  il  Vecchio's  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
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in  pink  drapery,  on  panel,  34  X  29  in.,  £157  10s.  ;  and 
A.  de  Piedis's  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  in  black  dress  over  a 
slashed  white  vest,  long  brown  hair,  with  black  cap  bearing 
a  circular  gold  medallion,  on  panel,  18  X  11  in.,  £577  10s. 
(£162  15s.  in  1879).  The  Rev.  M.  W.  Peters's  Lady 
Elizabeth  Frederica  Manners,  when  a  child,  29  x  24  in., 
changed  hands  at  £210  ;  G.  Morland's  A  Farmyard , 
with  two  peasants,  white  horse  and  pigs,  24J  X  29^  in., 
and  The  Cottager's  Dinner,  19  X  23  in.,  £252  and  £241  10s. 
respectively  ;  Allan  Ramsay's  Sir  Robert  Murray,  of 
Clermont,  in  painted  oval,  29J  X  24!  in.,  £241  10s.  ; 
A  Philosopher  in  his  Study,  ascribed  to  Rembrandt,  on 
panel,  17  X  16  in.,  £567  ;  Sir  W.  Beechey's  Mrs.  Sheridan 
as  Saint  Cecilia,  55  x  43^  in.,  £504  (in  "  Old  Woods'  " 
of  Christie's  sale,  1906,  it  made  £787  10s.)  ;  and  J.  van 
Goyen's  A  River  Scene,  signed  and  dated  1642,  40^  x  56 
in.,  £483. 

Monday  picture  sales  at  Christie's  are  considered  as 
a  sort  of  aftermath  to  the  more  important  dispersals 
on  the  previous  Friday.  Now  and  then  they  provide 
pleasant  surprises.  There  was  one  of  these  on  July  13th, 
and  a  small  London  suburban  dealer  went  home  the 
richer  by  some  £2,400.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  the 
sale,  this  dealer  walked  into  the  King  Street  Galleries 
with  two  portraits,  one  badly  slashed.  He  said  he  had 
recently  purchased  them  from  an  old  lady  for  £10  ; 
but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  painter  of  them  :  he  had, 
however,  been  told  "  something  about  them  representing 
members  of  Lord  Nelson's  family,"  and  that  an  offer 
of  £7  or  £8  for  the  frames  had  caused  him  to  "  bring 
them  up  for  an  opinion."  Mr.  Alec  Martin,  the  expert 
and  partner  of  Christie's,  at  once  discerned  in  them  the 
work  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  famous  Anglo-American 
artist,  who  received  some  instruction  from  the  Scottish 
portrait  painter,  Cosmo  Alexander.  The  damaged 
canvas,  catalogued  as  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  of  the 
Nelson  Family,  in  green  coat,  with  white  vest  and  stock, 
oval,  29  x  24  in.,  received  an  opening  bid  of  50  guineas 
— a  sum  considerably  more  than  the  dealer's  reserve. 
Within  a  few  seconds  the  hammer  fell  at  £892  10s.  The 
bidding  for  the  second  canvas,  A  Portrait  of  George 
Matcham,  who  married  Lord  Nelson's  youngest  sister 
Catherine,  oval,  29  x  24  in.,  opened  at  100  guineas,  and 
was  knocked  down  to  an  American  buyer  for  £1,575. 
On  July  3rd,  a  pastel  drawing  of  Lady  Charlotte  Villiers, 
by  J.  Downman,  signed  and  dated  1784,  oval,  q\  X  6^  in., 
sold  for  £105  ;  and  £294  was  given  for  A  River  Scene, 
with  an  Angler,  by  J.  Paul,  on  panel,  15!  x  23  in.  The 
top  price  in  the  sale,  on  July  17th,  was  £577  10s.  paid 
for  F.  Hals's  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  in  black  dress  with 
large  white  collar,  25  x  20  in.  ;  two  views  of  the  Lagoons, 
Venice,  signed  "  Franco  Guardi,"  each  27J  x  47  in., 
realised  £294  and  £241  10s.  respectively,  and  one  of  the 
Fete  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Adriatic,  Venice,  signed  with 
initials  "  F.G.",   i8£  x  32  in.,  £168. 

As  a  result  of  the  sale  on  July  24th,  the  Bristol  Corpora- 
tion Art  Gallery  added  to  their  collection,  at  the  modest 
sum  of  £78  15s.,  a  panel  study  (16  x  22  in.),  by  William  J. 
Muller,  for  his  famous  picture  The  Chess-Players  :  Arabs 
playing  Chess.  The  panel  cost  £346  10s.  in  1885  ;  while 
the  picture  itself  brought  £3,202  10s.  in  the  Bolckow 
sale,  1 891.  As  Muller  was  born  in  Bristol,  and  his 
father  was  curator  of  the  Museum  there,  it  was  especially 


appropriate  to  acquire  the  finished  study  of  one  of  his 
best  works.  James  Pryde's  A  Ruined  Archway,  with 
figures,  35  x  27  in.,  fetched  £99  15s.;  and  The  Stirrup 
Cup,  by  J.  F.  Herring  and  C.  Baxter,  49^  x  49  in.,  £168. 

Water-colour  drawings,  plans,  etc.,  collected  by 
George,  9th  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1816-19,  and  of  Canada,  1819-28,  were  sold  at  Sotheby's 
on  June  23rd,  by  order  of  his  great-grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Broun  Lindsay.  A  series  of  twenty-four  early 
I9th-centur\r  Canadian  views,  by  unknown  artists,  sold 
m  eight  separate  lots,  brought  a  total  of  £175  ;  a  volume 
of  forty  coloured  plans  and  water-colour  drawings  of 
Havannah,  Quebec,  Shelburne,  Halifax,  etc.,  by  various 
named  artists,  £470  ;  a  collection  of  sixteen  water-colour 
drawings  of  Quebec  and  district,  by  "  J.C.",  mostly 
i2|  x  2of  in.,  £400  ;  a  series  of  fifty-two  sepia  drawings 
of  scenes  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1818,  by  L.  E.  Woodford, 
£145  ;  and  seventeen  water-colour  drawings,  also  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  the  same  artist,  c.  181 7,  sold  in  twelve 
separate  lots,  made  a  total  of  £121. 

On  July  15th,  B.  van  Orley's  Margaret  of  Austria, 
Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands,  oval,  on  panel, 
9{X  7  in.,  received  a  final  bid  of  £180  ;  H.  Roberts' 
The  Temple  of  Nyme,  signed  and  dated  1783,39  x  54^  in., 
£115  ;  P.  Vecchio's  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  a  black 
dress,  with  long  auburn  hair  and  beard,  holding  a  letter  in 
his  gloved  hand,  23%  x  19  in.,  £180  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  in  a  black  fur-lined  coat  and  black  broad-brimmed 
hat,  signed  witrf  monogram  "  N.K."  and  dated  "  1529," 
on  panel,  21  x  17  in.,  £100.  On  July  31st,  the  remainder 
of  the  late  Mr.  Desmond  Coke's  ("The  Incurable  Collec- 
tor ")  collection  of  water-colour  drawings  by  Thomas 
Rowlandson  came  under  the  hammer.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Coke  presented  a  collection  of  drawings  by  this 
artist  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  there  was 
also  a  sale  of  others  at  Christie's  in  1929.  Now,  at 
Sotheby's,  the  famous  caricaturist's  The  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  7f  x  11  in.,  engraved  in  The  Microcosm 
of  London,  and  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  (Dec- 
ember, 1927),  sold  for  £135  ;  The  Bribe:  A  Jockey  and  a 
Racegoer,  circular,  i2|  in.  diam.,  one  of  a  series  of  sporting 
subjects  said  to  have  been  done  for  George  III.,  £54  ; 
a  similar  price  was  given  for  Raising  the  Wind,  nf  X  8f 
in.  ;  A  Fall  in  Beer,  14!  X  9^  in.,  £38;  York  City  during 
the  Races,  signed  and  dated  1800,  Sf  x  ii£  in.,  £48. 
Contemporary  art  met  with  a  cold  reception  in  these 
rooms  on  July  23rd,  when  pictures  and  drawings,  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  the  late  Mr. 
Desmond  Coke,  and  others,  were  put  up.  The  highest 
price  in  the  Bennett  collection,  £185,  was  given  for 
Mr.  W.  Sickert's  canvas  The  Afternoon  Out,  16  X  12  in.  ; 
William  Nicholson's  Portrait  of  Wish  Wynn,  23  x  21  in., 
went  cheaply  at  £35  ;  while  only^  £22  was  paid  for  Mr. 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson's  poignant  Casualty  Clearing  Station, 
23i  X  35s  m-  '•  £10  IOS-  was  tne  valuation  of  Roger 
Fry's  Portrait  of  Andre  Gide  (the  French  author),  i8£  x  24^ 
m.  ;  Wuillard's  La  Sortie  de  I'Ecole,  14  x  12  in.,  changed 
hands  at  £60  ;  and  three  portfolios  of  sketches,  mostly 
in  water-colours,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  went  for  £8.  The 
Coke  pictures  included  Paul  Nash's  The  Bridge,  signed 
and  dated  1924,  24  x  29  in.  ;  and  Window,  Iver  Heath, 
33  x  24  in.,  which  made  £98  and  £74  respectively; 
and  S.  H.  Sime's  Wild  Beast  Wood,  33   X  35  i"-.  Lb2- 
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AMERICAN     NOTES 


Exposition  of  Indian  Tribal  Arts 

To  be  opened  early  in  December  at  the  Grand  Central 
Galleries,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  patrons,  the  Exposition  of  Indian  Tribal  Arts 
will  express  the  very  tangible  interest  in  the  Indian  arts 
which  has  been  growing  quietly  in  the  last  few  years  and 
has  now  spread  over  every  part  of  the  country.  The  day 
is  past  when  the  purchase  of  an  Indian  blanket  or  pottery 
bowl  by  the  tourist  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  archaeologist  buying  for  a  museum,  represented 
the  only  patronage  offered  to  the  Indian  arts.  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  Indian  paintings,  metal  work, 
pottery,  textiles,  etc.,  is  now  being  expressed  by  collectors 
who  have  formerly  devoted  themselves  to  other  fields. 

Indian  paintings  have  found,  perhaps,  the  widest 
admiration  of  any  of  the  tribal  arts.  The  pictures  which 
the  young  Kiowa,  Pueblo  and  Plains  Indians  are  doing 
to-day  have  grown  logically  out  of  the  pictorial  art  of 
their  ancestors,  although  the  Indians  of  past  genera- 
tions did  not  paint  on  paper,  after  the  present  manner, 
but  on  the  sides  of  their  tepees  or  on  strips  of  leather,  with 
scenes  recounting  the  exploits  of  individuals  or  a  history 
of  the  tribe.  Instead  of  the  crude  earth  pigments  of 
the  earlier  time,  they  now  use  water-colour  and  tempera. 
These  differences  in  the  medium  employed  represent  the 
chief  distinction  between  Indian  paintings  of  the  past 
and  present,  for  the  art  of  the  present-day  painters  is 
grounded  essentially  in  the  traditions  of  their  race  and 


has  not  suffered  from  that  destructive  Europeanisation 
and  Americanisation  which  has  overtaken  so  many 
Oriental  artists.  When  the  young  Kiowa  painters  who 
have  become  best  known,  Tsa-to-ke,  Mopope,  Asah  and 
Hokeah,  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Oscar  Jacobson 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  about  three  years  ago, 
he  told  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  learn  from  American 
and  European  art,  and  that  they  had  everything  they 
needed  in  the  traditions  of  their  own  people.  It  was 
through  this  advice  that  they  were  encouraged  to  follow 
their  own  bent,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  first 
timid  attempts  were  followed  by  full,  vigorous  com- 
positions in  which  a  remarkable  draughtsmanship  and  a 
pronounced  sense  of  colour  asserted  itself.  Dr.  Da\  id- 
son's  book,  Kiowa  Paintings,  published  by  Szwedzicki, 
of  Paris,  about  two  years  ago,  contained  a  portfolio  of 
facsimiles  of  the  paintings  in  his  collection  which  were 
so  beautiful  that  it  must  have  stirred  the  interest  of 
many  a  collector  who  had  not  realised  wli.it  splendid 
work  was  being  done  by  living  Indian  artists  I  he  same 
publisher  later  brought  out  a  similar  folio  of  Pueblo 
Indian  paintings  collected  by  Dr.  Hartley  Purr  Alexander, 
of  Seripps  College,  Claremont,  California,  and  another  on 
the  Plains  Indian  paintings  will  follow.  The  collections 
of  both  Dr.  Jacobson  and  Dr.  Alexander  will  be  drawn 
upon  in  the  coming   Exposition. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most   important  collections  of 
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Indian  paintings  in  this  country  is  that  of  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Junr.,  whose  art  collections  in  general  cover 
a  wide  field,  including  such  treasures  as  one  of  the  four 
priceless  panels  from  Duccio's  Maesta  from  the  Benson 
collection,  the  famous  French  Gothic  tapestry  series  of 
The  Hunt  of  the  Unicorn  (woven  for  the  Rochefoucauld 
family  in  1483),  and  an  especially  important  Chinese 
collection.  That  she  should  show  so  much  enthusiasm 
for  Indian  paintings  is  a  remarkably  good  indication  of 
the  seriousness  with  which  patrons  of  art  are  taking  them 
at  present.  Mrs.  Rockefeller  will  lend  to  the  Exposition 
many  of  her  examples  of  Pueblo  art,  and  paintings  from 
this  same  tribe  will  also  be  contributed  by  Miss  Amelia 
Elizabeth  White.  A  collection  of  Indian  pottery  made 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  Chapman  for  the  Indian  Arts  Fund 
will  be  shown,  and  other  loans  will  come  from  Major- 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Mr.  Oliver  La  Farge,  Dr.  H.  J. 
Spinden,  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Mr.  Witter  Bynner, 
and  Mr.   Irvin  S.   Cobb. 

Some  of  the  museums  contributing  are  the  Peabody 
Museum,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  the  Pettigrew  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  South-West  Museum,  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  the  Buffalo 
Museum  of  Science,  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology, 
and  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico.  At  least  twenty-four 
tribes  will  be  represented,  and,  in  addition  to  such 
familiar  names  as  the  Crow,  Sioux,  Zuni,  Arapahoe,  Navajo, 
and  Hopi,  one  hears  also  of  the  Chitimacha,  Papago, 
Pima,  Nez  Perce,  Catawba  and  Porno,  as  well  as  the 
Yakutat  and  Sitka  tribes  in  Alaska.  The  latter  are 
weaving  some  baskets  of  an  exceptionally  fine  type  made 
of  spruce  root  dyed  with  native  dyes  in  brown,  orange, 
and  black.  The  women  of  these  tribes  have  been  more 
recently  engaged  in  making  coarsely  woven  baskets  for 
the  tourist  trade  and  are  delighted  to  revive  this  very 
much  finer  type. 

After  the  Exposition  leaves  New  York  it  will  go  to 
museums  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Washington,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis.  This  programme  will  take 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  1932.  In  1933  the  Exposition 
will  be  shown  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  other  Western 
cities. 

"  Trumbull  "  for  Mr.  Mellon 

News  of  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  extensive  art 
collections  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  has  been  met  with  an  obvious  comment  on 
its  fitness.  Mr.  Mellon  has  recently  purchased  from 
M.  Knoedler  and  Company  John  Trumbull's  portrait  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  first  incumbent  of  the  office  Mr. 
Mellon  holds  to-day.  It  is  not  simply  the  fact  that  one 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  acquire  the  portrait  of 
a  predecessor  in  office  that  makes  this  particular  acquisi- 
tion so  fitting.  It  is  the  idea,  which  well  may  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Mellon,  that  since  the  time  Alexander 
Hamilton  resolved  order  out  of  chaos  for  the  struggling 
young  Republic,  none  of  Hamilton's  successors  has  had 
to  face  so  arduous  a  task  in  meeting  a  difficult  fman<  ial 
situation.  Mr.  Mellon  may  well  hope  for  as  successful 
an  outcome  to  his  policies  as  attended  the  efforts  of 
Washington's  brilliant  young  aide. 


This  portrait  was  originally  painted  for  Dr.  David 
Hosack,  Trumbull's  friend,  and  the  physician  who 
attended  Hamilton  in  his  fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr  on  the 
heights  of  Wcchawken  on  July  nth,  1804.  It  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  until  the  recent 
sale  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Mellon's  purchase.  It  is 
mentioned  in  John  F.  Weir's  catalogue  of  Trumbull's 
works  published  in  1901,  where  four  more  portraits  of 
Hamilton  are  mentioned,  among  them  those  from  the 
collection  of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  the  late 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Boston,  and  the  Yale  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  latter  having  the  finest  Trumbull  collection 
in  the  country. 

"  Worringen  Beaker  "  for  Toledo 

The  famous  "  Worringen  beaker,"  an  historic  example 
of  third-century  Roman  glass,  has  just  been  added  to 
the  ancient  glass  in  the  Edward  Drummond  Libbey 
collection  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  Mr.  Libbey's 
interest  in  glass  of  all  periods  has  given  to  this  Museum  the 
most  comprehensive  collection  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  existence  anywhere.  The  Worringen  beaker  is 
well  known  to  scholars.  It  was  found  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  a  third-century  tomb  at  Worringen,  near 
Cologne.  It  is  olive-green  in  colour,  is  eight  inches  high 
and  five  inches  across  the  top.  As  the  art  of  glass- 
making  had  spread  widely  through  Roman  dominions  at 
the  time  of  its  fabrication,  it  is  probable  that  the  beaker 
was  made  near  the' place  of  discovery,  possibly  at  Cologne. 

The  beaker  was  purchased  about  1840  by  Disch,  a 
Cologne  connoisseur,  and  later  it  passed  at  auction  into 
the  Basilewsky  collection.  It  was  for  some  time  on 
view  at  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Bonn.  Weerth  was 
the  first  to  publish  it,  in  his  Bonner  Jahrbiicher,  No.  71. 
Anton  Kisa  described  it  in  Das  Glas  im  Altertume,  II., 
pp.  662-665. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Portland  Vase,  there  are  various 
interpretations  of  the  scene  depicted  on  the  sides.  The 
older  version  is  that  the  two  seated  female  figures  repre- 
sent Venus  and  a  young  woman,  to  whom  she  is  about 
to  offer  a  draught  of  wine.  The  tall  building  that  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  design  is  supposed  to  be  a  place 
for  storing  wine  on  the  upper  floor,  while  smoke  rising 
from  the  hearth  below  effects  a  mellowing  process.  A 
new  interpretation,  however,  comes  from  Dr.  Gustavus 
Eisen  who,  in  his  book  on  glass,  offers  the  theory  that 
Hera  is  the  goddess  represented  and  that  Hebe  is  shown 
with  her,  and  is  about  to  sample  some  wine,  as  a  tea- 
taster  "  examines  tea.  "  The  youth  who  has  brought  it," 
says  the  bulletin  describing  this  acquisition,  "  has  ascended 
from  the  Tiber,  as  indicated  by  the  fish,  by  the  Scalae 
Caci,  the  stairs  which  led  up  to  the  House  of  Romulus, 
which  is  shown  by  the  domed  structure.  The  pedimented 
building  then  becomes  the  temple  of  Hera,  the  tree  back 
of  the  youth  the  palm  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  the  tall 
building  (the  store-house  of  the  other  version)  the  tower  from 
which  the  Emperors  viewed  the  games  in  the  Circus.  The 
scene  is  thus  localised  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palatine  hill." 

The  artist  who  constructed  this  engaging  series  of 
pictures  so  concisely  may  have  been  either  a  Roman 
sent  to  carry  the  technique  of  his  craft  to  the  Rhine, 
or  a  native  of  the  North  who  visited  Rome  and  left  this 
practical  record  of  his  impressions  of  the  metropolis. 


American  Notes 


New  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

The  newly  opened  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  few  museums  devoted 
exclusively  to  American  art.  The  painting  collections 
present  a  comprehensive  cross-section  of  American  art 
through  two  hundred  years,  from  John  Smibert  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  present  time  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  work  of  nineteenth-century  artists  of  which 
the  museum  has  a  valuable  group,  among  them  three 
masterpieces  by  Winslow  Homer,  including  Eight  Bells, 
a  sea  picture  regarded  by  many  critics  as  his  greatest 
work  ;  six  paintings  by  Abbott  Thayer,  with  the  Woman 
in  Green  Velvet,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Savage  ;  three 
examples  by  Whistler,  among  them  Battersea  Bridge,  a 
companion  piece  to  the  painting  of  the  same  name  in 
the  National  Gallery,  Millbank,  and  given  to  the  Addison 
Gallery  by  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  ;  and  Salutat,  by  Thomas 
Eakins,  one  of  the  first  treatments  of  a  modern  prize 
fight  outside  the  contemporary  lithographs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan  have  lent  a  collection 
of  American  silver,  glass,  pewter  and  china  for  the  opening 
exhibition.  The  silver  includes  no  less  than  twelve  pieces 
by  Paul  Revere,  who  was  also  the  designer  of  the  official 
seal  of  Phillips  Academy.  Among  the  Revere  pieces  is 
a  salt-shaker  inscribed  "  The  Illustrious  Ninety -two," 
and  therefore  associated  with  the  famous  Revere  "  Sons 
of  Liberty  "  punch-bowl  now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Marian  Lincoln  Perry,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  fifteen 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  "  for  whom  it  was  made.  A  set  of 
three  beakers,  also  by  Revere,  once  belonged  to  Isaiah 
Thomas,  one  of  the  two  publishers  of  the  Royal  A  merican 
Magazine,  printed  in  Boston,  1774-75,  for  which  Revere 
made  engravings.  A  mug  in  this  group  belonged  to 
Benjamin  Bussey  and  his  wife,  Judith.  The  Bussey 
Institute  of  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  him.  Paul 
Revere,  Senr.,  is  also  represented  in  the  Garvan  collection, 
a  tankard  in  the  Addison  Gallery  exhibition  coming  from 
his  hand.  Revere's  parents  were  Huguenots,  so  that 
the  same  stock  which  gave  Paul  Lamerie  to  England 
also  gave  to  America  her  most  distinguished  silversmith. 
Paul  Revere  the  elder  Anglicised  his  name,  which  was 
originally  Apollos  Rivoire.  He  worked  in  the  shop  of 
John  Cony,  in  Boston,  another  famous  silversmith  who 
is  represented  in  this  collection  by  a  brazier  handed 
down  in  the  Phillips  family,  founders  of  the  Academy, 
until  it  came  to  Mr.  Garvan. 

The  glass  includes  a  rummer  marked  "  Wilhelm  G. 
Stiegel  1770,"  which  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  American  glass  in  existence. 
Other  fine  pieces  of  Stiegel,  Sandwich  and  Wistar  are 
included,  as  well  as  flint  glass  from  Manheim,  Penn- 
sylvania, off-hand  blown  glass  from  bottle  metal  from 
the  Pitkin  Works  in  Manchester,  Connecticut,  pieces 
from  Stoddard  and  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
upper  New  York  State  factories. 

The  china  section  contains  a  group  of  historical  blue- 
and-white  Staffordshire  made  in  England  for  the  American 
market  from  1800  to  1840,  and  includes  such  subjects 
as  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Boston  State  House, 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  a  Hudson  River  View  (all 
made  by  Enoch  Wood  &  Son),  and  the  Landing  of  Lay  - 
fayette    (made    by    James   Clews).     Other   subjects    show 
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views  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  even  the 
now  modest  Hoboken  proves  that  it  must  have  had 
a  more  glorious  past  by  appearing  on  one  of  the 
plates. 

The  Addison  Gallery's  collection  of  ship  models  was 
formed  under  the  advice  of  authorities  on  ships  and 
shipping  throughout  the  country,  among  them  Mr.  J. 
Templeton  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  who  supervised  the 
formation  of  the  Boston  Museum  collection.  All  are 
built  to  one-quarter  inch  scale  and  include  such  famous 
vessels  as  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Mayflower,  the  Half 
Moon,  in  which  Henry  Hudson  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
River,  and  the  Clermont,  the  first  American  steamboat, 
designed  by  Robert  Eulton.  There  is  also  the  Flying 
Cloud,  the  clipper  ship  built  for  the  China  trade,  whose 
passage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  eighty-nine 
days  eight  hours  is  still  a  record  for  a  sailing  ship  around 
the  Horn.  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan.  Junr.,  lias  presented 
a  model  of  the  Morgan  yacht,  Corsair,  which,  unlike 
most  American-owned  yachts,  was  built  in  the  United 
States. 

The  model  of  tin-  Half  Moon  was  designed,  rigged 
and  painted  by  G.  C.  E.  Crone,  oi  Amsterdam,  and 
built  by  E.  H.  Baay.  The  Half  Moon  sailed  from  Am- 
sterdam in  1609  to  discover  a  Western  passage  to  China 
for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  In  tins  attempt 
she  sailed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  river  which 
now  bears  the  captain's  name.  Her  Length,  71  It.  3  111., 
sui^ests  comparison  with  the  yachts  that  recently  raced 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  the  largest  of  these  being 
71  feet  long. 


The  Connoisseur 


NO.   III. STUCCO  HEAD  FROM  TASH-KURGAN  4TH-5TH 

CENTURY,   A.D.  GIVEN   BY  DR.   DENMAN  W.   ROSS   TO  THE 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Dr.  Ross's  Gift  to  Boston 

Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross  has  recently  given  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  a  remarkably  beautiful  sculptured 
head  from  Central  Asia  representing  a  period  and  an  art 
which  has  comparatively  recently  become  known  through 
excavations  in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan.  Dr. 
Ross,  who  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  connoisseurs 
of  Oriental  art  in  America,  not  only  has  a  fine  collection 
in  his  Cambridge  home,  but  has  been  so  generous  a  donor 
to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  that  Boston  has  in  conse- 
quence many  particularly  distinguished  examples  of 
Oriental  art. 

The  head  in  question  is  assigned  by  Dr.  Coomaraswamy, 
Keeper  of  Indian,  Persian  and  Mohammedan  Art  in  the 
Museum,  to  the  fourth  to  fifth  century  a.d.  It  was 
excavated  near  Tash- Kurgan  in  the  Tarim  Valley,  north 
of  Kashmir,  by  M.  Andre  Malraux,  whose  expedition 
was  sent  to  the  Orient  by  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise. 
The  series  of  sculptures  which  he  brought  back  were 
shown  in  Paris  last  season  and  were  exhibited  in  New 
York  in  the  spring  at  the  Stora  Galleries.  Many  of  the 
pieces  displayed  a  pronounced  Greek  influence  ;  others 
showed  a  relationship  with  Indian,  Gandharan  and 
Chinese  types  ;  still  others  were  so  like  the  figures  from 
the  facade  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  that  the  resemblance 
was  disturbingly  uncanny.  The  Gothic  affinity,  however, 
is  one  of  those  strange,  accidental  happenings  that  save 
the  history  of  art  from  ever  becoming  a  cut-and-dried 
affair.  Nothing  is  to  be  deduced  from  this  curious 
resemblance;  there  is  no  link  between  this  art  from  the 
centre  of  Asia  and  that  of  the  school  of  Chartres  some 
six  hundred  years  or  so  later.  But  there  is,  of  course, 
a  manifest  relation  between  this  art  and  the  Hellenistic, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Chinese,  from  all  of  which  elements 
were  borrowed  as  a  result  of  actual  contact.  Borrowed 
these  elements  were,  and  also  assimilated,  fused,  and 
tiaped   into  as  personal  and  distinctive  a  style  as  when 


Cellini  and  Riccio  and  Giovanni  da  Bologna  "  borrowed  " 
from  Greece  and  Rome  and  created  the  style  of  tin- 
Italian    Renaissance. 

The  Iranian  stucco  sculptures,  writes  1  >r.  Coomaraswamy 
in  describing  this  acquisition  to  the  Museum's  collections, 

may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  a  hieratic  (Buddhas 
and  Bodhisattvas)  and  a  secular  (representing  ascetic 
and  lay  types,  either  of  personages  appearing  in  illus- 
trations of  Buddhist  legends  or  of  donors).  In  the  hieratic 
group  there  still  survives  a  certain  conflict  between 
theme  and  subject  matter — the  introverted  Indian  theme 
and  extroverted  Hellenistic  realisation  :  whereas,  in  the 
secular  types,  notwithstanding  the  ultimately  foreign 
source  of  the  inherited  model,  the  Iranian  or  Central 
Asiatic  craftsmen  worked  unhampered,  interpreting  a 
living  world  of  everyday  experience."  It  is  from  the 
second  group  that  the  young  woman's  head  now  in  the 
Museum  belongs.  Seldom  is  so  much  grace,  gaiety  and 
gentleness  expressed  by  so  formalised  an  art.  The 
precise  treatment  of  the  curling  hair,  the  full  eyelids  and 
crescent-shaped  eyebrows,  the  perfect  curves  of  the 
smiling  lips,  all  remove  this  from  naturalism,  from  por- 
traiture of  a  personality  ;  yet  this  charming  head  is 
instinct  with  life  and  character.  There  are  to  be  found 
in  it  those  traits  which  Mr.  Strzygowski,  in  describing 
the  group  from  which  it  comes,  says  disclose  the  "  con- 
sanguinity uniting  Hellas,  India  and  the  Gothic  world." 
{The  Afghan  Stuccos  of  the  N.R.F.  Collection,  by  J. 
Strzygowski.)  But  it  also  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  Central  Asian  school  developed  its  own  style.  Dr. 
Coomaraswamy  considers  that  the  period  represented 
must  have  been  the  classic  period  of  this  art. 

Freyer   Hispano- Peruvian   Collection 

Mrs.  Frank  Barrows  Freyer's  Peruvian  paintings 
and  furniture,  which  were  lent  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
in  the  summer,  were  collected  by  her  in  Peru  during  an 
extended  residence  in  that  country-  Most  of  her  pieces 
came  from  Lima,  the  capital,  or  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which 
was  the  cultural  centre  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  influence  of  Spain  is,  of  course,  strongly  in  evidence, 
and  one  can  see  not  only  the  adaptation  of  Gothic  Renais- 
sance art,  but  of  the  Baroque  or  Churriguaresca.  The 
furniture  achieved  great  elegance,  although  slightly 
heavier  in  mass  and  design  than  the  Spanish  prototypes. 
The  paintings  are  more  naive  and  retain  more  obviously 
native  elements,  such  as  the  sixteenth-century  painting 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  dressed  as  an  Inca  Princess  or  Colla. 
This  likewise  shows  her  holding  the  distaff  of  the  Inca 
goddess,  Mama  Oello,  who  came,  according  to  legend, 
to  teach  the  domestic  arts  to  the  Inca  women.  There 
is  also  a  standing  figure  of  St.  Ursula  in  rich  robes,  in 
which  the  facial  features  are  typical  of  the  Permian 
woman  of  to-day  ;  while  her  magnificent  brocades  show 
the  kind  of  material  worn  by  the  higher  classes  in  Peru 
alter  the  Conquest.  An  Adoration  of  the  Magi  painted 
in  the  seventeenth  century  discloses  the  influence  of 
Murillo  in  the  figures  of  the  Holy  Family,  but  the  Magi 
suggest  Inca  types,  while  in  the  background  are  Peruvian 
llamas  instead  of  camels.  These  animals  appearing  out  of 
a  landscape  strongly  reminiscent  of  a  Flemish  tapestry 
background  bring  home  the  highly  personal  characteris- 
tics   of    this    hybrid    art.      Still    another   painting   in    Mrs. 
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Freyer's  collection  represents  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  of 
Malaga,  Spain.  Here  one  sees  a  blending  of  Churriguaresca 
and   Byzantine  elements. 

The  first  artists  to  come  to  Peru  were  architects,  painters 
and  sculptors  sent  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  con- 
struct cathedrals,  fortresses  and  palaces  in  the  "  Indies." 
They  came  to  Cuzco  and  to  Pizarros,  the  first  capital. 
The  intermingling  of  the  art  styles  of  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  was  first  apparent  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  Indians  contributed  a  certain  rugged  strength, 
the  Spanish,  grace  and  fantasy.  A  second  influx  of 
artists  from  Spain  followed  on  the  report  of  the  fabulous 
riches  in  the  New  World.  This  meant  that  technical 
knowledge  was  more  broadly  disseminated.  The  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  Cuzco  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  the  professors 
was  the  son  of  Murillo,  who  had  inherited  the  profession 
of  his  father  if  not  his  genius.  The  third  period  of  the 
school  of  Cuzco  saw  great  technical  perfection  in  the 
native  artists  ;  they  copied  their  Spanish  masters  beauti- 
fully, and  if  they  did  not  reach  a  more  personal  expression 
it  was  because  of  changing  social  conditions,  during  which 
the  school  declined  and  finally  disappeared.  Cano, 
Pacheco,  Murillo  and  Zurburan  were  their  favourite 
masters.  The  greater  number  of  painters  were  members 
of  religious  orders,  although  many  were  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  higher  official  positions.  Most  of  their  paint- 
ings are  unsigned  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
done  in  a  spirit  of  religious  fervour  and  the  artists  con- 
sidered themselves  unworthy  of  putting  their  names 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  saints. 

New  York's  New  Gallery 

The  opening  of  Mr.  P.  Jackson  Higgs'  new  premises 
at  32-34,  East  Fifty-Seventh  Street  brings  one  of  the 
more  important  galleries  to  the  leading  art  thoroughfare 
of  New  York.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years,  Fifty-Seventh 
Street  has  become  the  most  interesting  in  New  York  for 
those  who  are  lovers  of  art.  Mr.  Higgs'  new  place 
occupies  two  large  floors  in  one  of  the  new  buildings 
which  has  recently  superseded  the  fine  old  dwelling  repre- 
senting the  residential  period  in  the  history  of  Fifty- 
Seventh  Street.  To-day  it  is  almost  a  solid  line  of  gal- 
leries, devoted  to  antique  furniture,  Chinese  art,  prints, 
paintings,  etc.  Mr.  Higgs  has  carefully  planned  his  space 
so  as  to  offer  in  its  two  floors  a  very  large  exhibition 
room,  smaller,  intimate  galleries  such  as  his  "  Gothic 
Room,"  while  there  is  one  which  is  a  true  "  daylight 
gallery,"  having  a  series  of  large  windows  opening  on 
a  space  not  dominated  by  a  skyscraper.  The  setting  of 
the  series  of  galleries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gothic 
Room,  is  Georgian  in  character,  and  the  creamy  white 
wood  of  columns,  mouldings  and  doorways  shows  the 
traditional  classic  treatment  used  with  restraint  and 
taste.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  paintings,  Mr.  Higgs  is 
exhibiting  an  unusually  rare  group  of  art  objects,  including 
small  Greek  and  Renaissance  sculptures,  Chinese  bronzes, 
and  pottery,  early  champleve  enamels,  Persian  miniatures 
and  pottery.  Among  the  last  named  will  be  specially 
noted  six  choice  pieces  of  Rakka  pottery  of  the  twelfth- 
thirteenth  century,  which  were  found  together  in  one 
tomb    and    are    in    perfect,    unrestored    condition.      The 


miniatures  comprise  a  group  ol  seven  very  small  examples, 
done  as  separate  miniatures  and  not  as  book  illustrations. 

All  were  painted  in  the  garden  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  each 
bears  on  the  reverse  a  quatrain  in  exquisite  calligraphy. 

Turning  to  metalwork,  there  is  a  silver  aquamanile  in 
lion  form,  resembling  in  execution  and  type  tin-  more 
familiar  pieces  of  copper  and  brass  which  Dinant  especially 
but  the  whole  Mosan  Valley  and  the  northern  part  of 
France  and  Germany  fabricated  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  fact  that  this  one  is  of 
silver  makes  it  particularly  important  ;  Dr.  Otto  von 
Falke  has  said  that  no  other  example  is  known  to  him. 
Another  unusual  piece  is  a  Chinese  silver  bowl  and  ladle 
of  the  Sung  period,  the  silver  now  black  and  having  an 
onyx-like  sheen,  while  incrustations  of  turquoise-blue 
show  the  working  of  moisture  on  both  bowl  and  ladle 
when  buried  in  the  tomb. 

Among  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  same  gallery  is 
a  portrait  of  Katharina  Mevian,  by  Hans  Brosamer, 
painted  in  1524.  Its  black  and  white  severity  is  softened 
by  an  unusually  sensitive  quality  of  line.  To  compare 
it  with  Cranach  is  too  obvious — rather  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  it  comes  from  a  school  of  German  portrait- 
painting  which  maintained  an  excellence  that  was  not 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  better-known  master. 
This  painting  was  formerly  in  the  Hohenzollern  collection 
at  Sigmaringen  and  was  lent  to  the  Staedel  Institute  in 
Frankfort  in   1929.     Next  should  be  noticed  an   Italian 
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painting  of  the  Piedmontese  School,  a  full-length  figure 
of  5/.  Lawrence,  with  his  gridiron,  by  Martino  Spanzotti, 
the  master  of  Sodoma.  The  work  is  in  a  fine  state,  the 
only  change  in  its  original  character  having  evidently 
been  made  several  centuries  ago,  to  judge  by  the  crackled 


surface  oi  the  pigment,     This,   which  in  no  way  affects 
the  design,    was   its   removal    from   the  predella   of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  and  the  changing  of  its  rounded  top 
to  a  rectangular  one  by  adding  to  the  panel.      The  model- 
ling of  the  face  is  all  but  modern   in  its  full  roundness, 
quite   in   contrast   to   the   flat   treatment   of   the   figure, 
clothed    in    a    green    velvet    dalmatic    with    the    familiar 
"  pomegranate  "     pattern     set     in     leaf-shaped     panels 
according  to   the   most   popular   type   of   Gothic    textile 
design.     Still  another  work  is  one  of  Bronzino's  portraits 
of  the  beautiful  Bianca  Capella,  painted  probably 
after   she  had   become   the   second   wife   of   the 
Grand    Duke    Francesco  I. 


The  Armours  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Cumberland 

The  intention  of  the  loan  exhibition  of  arms  and 
armour,  which  is  being  held  through  Septemberat 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  is  to  show 
types  of  weapons  and  defences  not  already  represented  in 
the  Museum  collection.  The  various  exhibits  have  been 
generously  contributed  by  a  number  of  private  collectors. 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  who  has  one  of  the  most  notable 
collections  in  America,  has  lent  the  two  famous  armours 
of  Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (1534-1601)  and 
George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  (1 558-1 605).  Other 
outstanding  contributions  from  various  collections  in- 
clude the  embossed  armour  of  Bernhard  von  Weimar, 
the  armour  of  the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  the 
sword  of  Ambrogio  de'  Spinola,  its  hilt  exquisitely 
chiselled  with  Biblical  scenes,  the  embossed  and  damascened 
"  Morosini  Casque,"  and  an  embossed  helmet  by  the 
celebrated  Milanese  armourer,  Paolo  Negroli. 

The  fact  that  the  armours  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Cumberland,  built  respectively  about  1585  and 
1591— 1595,  are  representative  of  two  fully  developed 
phases  of  the  Greenwich  school,  gives  them  unusual 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs.  Both  armours 
are  illustrated  in  the  so-called  Almain  Armourer's  Album 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  a  pictorial  record 
(following  a  German  practice)  of  work  done  in  the  Ar- 
mouries by  the  armourer,  Jacob  Haider.  The  earlier 
drawings  are  possibly  by  Haider  himself — some  of  them 
he  signed  ;  the  others  are  the  work  of  various  hands, 
no  doubt  produced  under  his  supervision  after  he  became 
Master  Workman  of  the  Armouries,  a  position  he  held 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  armour  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  remained  at 
Wilton  House  until  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1921.  Besides 
being  unique  in  the  scheme  of  its  decoration,  it  is  of 
especial  interest  to  students  of  the  history  of  the  Green- 
wich workshops,  since  it  is  the  only  armour  illustrated 
in  the  Album  of  which  the  original  cost  is  known.  An 
early  seventeenth-century  unofficial  survey  of  the  armoury 
records  that  the  Earl  paid  ^500  for  it.  In  comparatively 
recent  times  this  armour  has  unfortunately  suffered 
from  some  ill-considered  "restoration"  in  the  shape  of 
regilding,  traces  of  which  were  removed  while  it  was 
still  at  Wilton.  The  armour  of  the  filibustering  Earl 
of  Cumberland  has,  on  the  contrary,  remained  untouched 
to  the  present  day.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
complete  Greenwich  armours  in  existence,  for  the  double 
pieces  for  the  tilt,  together  with  the  shaffron,  saddle  steels 
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and  stirrups,  have  all  survived.  Decoratively,  it  belongs 
to  the  latest  group  of  enriched  Greenwich  armours, 
which  includes  harnesses  made  for  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Totnes,  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  On 
constructional  grounds,  with  its  rather  "  long-bellied 
breast  "  and  small  tasscts,  it  must  be  placed  very  late 
in  the  century,  certainly  not  earlier  than  1591,  in  which 
year  Cumberland  assumed  the  office  of  Queen's  Champion. 
This  armour  comes  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Hothfield 
at  Appleby  Castle,   Westmoreland. 

Problem  of  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  Collection 

As  these  notes  are  written,  the  fate  of  the  collection 
of  American  paintings  formed  by  the  late  Thomas  B. 
Clarke  is  still  undecided,  although  it  has  been  predicted 
that  this  important  group  of  American  portraits,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "  Vaughan  portrait  "  of  Washington 
by  Gilbert  Stuart,  may  possibly  be  dispersed  at  auction 
now  that  the  attempt  to  sell  it  en  bloc  has  failed.  This 
would  mean  the  breaking  up  of  a  group  which  Mr.  Clarke 
brought  together  with  such  indefatigable  interest  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years — years  offering  opportunities  which 
do  not  exist  for  the  collector  who  starts  out  to-day  to 
accomplish  a  similar  purpose.  That  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  to  see  these  paintings  scattered  in  every 
direction  is  evident  enough  to  everyone,  and  there  are 
many  museums  and  institutions  trying  at  present  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  high  price  of 
$1,250,000  which  the  executors  of  the  estate  have  put 
upon  this  group  of  175  paintings.  At  the  time  the  daily 
press  reported  the  outcome  of  the  unsuccessful  auctioning 
of  the  collection  as  a  unit  (June  15th)  it  was  said  that  a 
dealer  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  had  orders  from 
a  collector  to  pay  as  much  as  a  million  dollars,  but  this 
fell  a  quarter  of  a  million  short  of  the  reserve.  Yale 
University  and  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington  have 
been  mentioned  as  particularly  interested  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  collection. 

There  are  twenty-nine  Gilbert  Stuarts  in  the  group, 
the  most  famous  being  the  "  Vaughan  Washington." 
There  are  three  classifications  into  which,  for  con- 
venience, Stuart's  many  portraits  of  Washington  have 
been  divided  :  the  Lansdowne  type,  full  length,  the 
Athenaeum,  a  bust  portrait  with  the  head  turned  so  that 
the  left  cheek  is  the  more  prominent,  and  the  Vaughan 
type,  with  the  right  side  of  the  face  to  the  spectator. 
The  original  Vaughan  portrait,  which  went  to  an  English 
family  of  that  name,  was  the  first  of  the  type  showing 
the  right  cheek,  and  from  it  Stuart  painted  many  replicas. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  portrait  has  a  fire  and 
vitality  which  make  it  the  most  stirring  likeness  of 
Washington  in  existence.  The  Athenaeum  portraits 
have  a  calm,  benign  dignity  which  seems  to  remove 
Washington  from  the  cares  of  life  ;  the  Lansdowne  por- 
traits are  gracious  and  judicial  ;  but  in  the  Vaughan 
portrait  there  is  strength  of  character,  force,  and  every 
indication  of  an  ability  both  to  see  and  to  do. 

Not  all  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  Clarke  collection  are  of 
his  American  years — his  brief  London  period  is  represented 
by  a  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  which  was  painted 
in  1784.  Nor  are  all  of  the  gems  of  the  collection  by 
Stuart,    and    certain    pictures    have    interest    for    other 


reasons  than  their  artistry.  The  portrait  of  Governor 
Richard  Bellingham,  of  Massachusetts,  by  William  Read, 
painted  in  1641,  is  doubtless  the  first  painting  ever 
executed  in  this  country.  It  is  by  no  means  a  startling 
performance,  nor  is  it  a  discreditable  one,  but  considering 
that  it  was  only  a  score  of  years  from  Pilgrim  Rock,  and 
the  days  of  Indian  massacres  and  starvation  winters 
were  upon  the  land,  it  shows  a  remarkably  complacent 
gentleman  in  a  neatly  starched  collar  who  looks  as  though 
he  had  never  strayed  far  from  the  comforts  of  a  London 
home. 

Another  interesting  portrait  from  the  point  of  view  of 
association  is  that  of  the  youthful  John  Howard  Payne, 
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who  was  later  to  write  Home  Sweet  Home,  inspired  by 
a  little  shingled  house  that  still  stands  at  Easthampton, 
Long  Island.  The  painting  shows  him  not  as  a  poet,  but 
as  an  actor,  essaying  the  role  of  Hamlet,  wearing  the 
traditional  miniature  of  his  father — "  Look  now  on  this 
picture,  and  on  this."  The  painter  of  this  naive  portrait 
was  William  Dunlap,  author  of  The  History  of  the  Arts 
of  Design,  two  invaluable  volumes  for  students  of  the 
early  days  of  art  in  the  United  States,  mentioning  all 
those  other  painters  which  Mr.  Clarke  collected  so  as- 
siduously, such  as  Henri  Couturier,  the  Duyckinck 
family,  Peter  Pelham,  John  Smibert,  Pieter  Vanderlyn, 
Robert  Feke,  Jeremiah  Theus,  Abraham  Delanoy,  and 
many  more.  It  will  be  a  pity  to  see  these  companions 
separated,  and  in  better  times  the  financial  problem 
offered  by  this  situation  would  not  be  a  stumbling  block. 
(  ertainly  appreciation  is  not  Lacking. 


Two    Charleston     Rooms 
in  Minneapolis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  \mi:s  F. 
Bell  have  recently  given  to 
the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts  two  rooms  from  an  old 
residence  m  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  which  serve 
as  a  fitting  background  for 
the  old  furniture,  paintings 
and  accessories  of  eighteenth- 
century  decoration  assembled 
there.  The  house-  was  one 
which  Colonel  John  Stuart, 
who  came  to  Charleston  in 
1713  as  the  King's  Indian 
Agent,  built  in  1772  at  the 
corner  of  Orange  and  I'radd 
Streets.  Colonel  Stuart  had 
prospered  during  his  thirty 
years'  residence  in  the 
Colonies,  and  this  house  was 
one  of  the  most  pretentious 
in  the  aristocratic  southern 
city.  It  was  built  by  skilled 
craftsmen  who  had  either 
come  from  England  or  had 
been  well  trained  in  the 
English  tradition. 

The  rooms  which  have  been 
transported  to  Minneapolis 
are  the  upstairs  drawing- 
room  and  the  dining-room. 
The  former  had  many  win- 
dows to  take  advantage  of 
the  sea-breezes  in  the  hot 
season.  The  chimney  breast, 
the  carved  cornice  and  door- 
ways are  richly  and  skilfully 
designed  and  executed, 
and  were  adapted  from 
English  interiors  designed 
under  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Chippendale. 


"  The  Connoisseur  "  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Connoisseur  (with  which  is  incorporated  Inter- 
national Studio)  is  obtainable  from  The  Stuyvesant  Company, 
572,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and  from  leading  agents, 
including  Brentanos,  1,  West  47th  Street,  or  5th  Avenue 
and  27th  Street,  Neiv  York  ;  Brentanos,  63,  East  Washing- 
ton Street,  Chicago;  Brentanos,  1333,  "  F"  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  ;  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc., 
300,  4th  Avenue,  New  York  ;  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Penn. 
and  Stanwix  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  /.  L.  Hudson 
and  Co.,  Wardward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Inter- 
national News  Co.,  131,  Varick  Street,  New  York  ;  Old 
Corner  Book  Store,  50,  Bromfield  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
John  Wanamakcv,  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, I'a.  ;  Whitehouse  Department  Store,  Sutter  and 
Grand  Avenues,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SURREY    ENAMELS    OF    THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 

By   CHARLES   R.   BEARD 


Among  the  many  beautiful  or  quaint 
survivals  of  the  past,  of  which  the  scarcity  and 
the  rarity  with  which  they  appear  in  the  market 
are  but  obstacles  to  fire  the  desires  of  the  collector, 
English  enamelled  cast-brass  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  deserves  a  special  place.  In  all, 
less  than  fifty  examples  (pairs  counting  as  single 
examples),  preserved  in  museums  and  private 
collections,  are  traceable.  This  work,  however, 
possesses  a  more  potent  claim  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  true  collector  than  that  of  its  mere  rarity. 
For  beyond  the  realisation  that  it  is  English  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  surviving  specimens 
belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century — facts  which  received  their  first  recog- 
nition as  long  ago  as  the  exhibition  of  enamels 
held  at  South  Kensington  in  1874 — nothing 
further  is  known  about  its  history  or  origin. 
The  two  extremes  of  opinion  on  the  problems 
presented  by  the  place  and  exact  period  of  its 
manufacture,  and  the  source  of  its  inspiration, 
have  been  voiced  by  Mr.   Starkie   Gardner  and 


by  Mr.  Edward  Dillon,  of  whom  the  latter  alone 
has  up  to  the  present  attempted  a  serious  study 
of  these  enamels.  The  former  held  that  they 
were  produced  "  perhaps,  in  the  midland  counties, 
under  Elizabeth  or  James  I."  (Some  Minor  Arts, 
p.  82),  an  opinion  which  he  subsequently  modified 
to  "  during  the  17th  century  in  some  part 
of  the  Midlands  of  England  "  (Catalogue  of  mi 
Exhibition  of  Enamels,  1897,  p.  xxii.).  The  latter 
limited  all  the  objects  to  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
of  Bristol  or  London  origin,  but  produced  under 
the  inspiration  of  Russian  models. 

The  range  of  objects  in  the  construction  and 
enrichment  of  which  this  work  was  employed  i> 
a  wide  one.  It  seemingly  embraces  almost  every 
article  of  domestic  and  many  other  uses  to 
which  the  technique  could  be  possibly  applied. 
It  includes  fire  dogs  (Nos.  i.  and  ii.),  candlesticks 
(Nos.  hi.,  iv.,  v.  and  vii.),  vases  (No.  xxii.), 
wall  sconces  (Nos.  xii.  and  xiii.),  snuffers  (No.  xxi.), 
goblet  mounts,  mirror  frames  (No.  xviii.),  warming- 
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pans  (Henry  Shaw  :  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furni- 
ture, p.  24),  sword  hilts,  stirrups  (Nos.  xiv. 
and  xvi.),  spurs,  bit-bosses,  and  "  badges  " 
(Nos.  ix.,  x.  and  xi.).*  The  purposes  for  which 
these  last  were  intended  is  not  very  evident. 
They  may  have  been  intended  as  decorations  for 
head-stalls.  Some,  however,  were  used  as  enrich- 
ments in  the  form  of  inserted  panels  for  the 
sword  hilts  of  the  so-called  "  Mortuary  "  type. 
One  weapon  so  embellished  is  known  to  the  writer. 
The  foundations  of  the  objects  are,  almost 
without  exception,  of  brass  cast  with  a  pattern 
in  low  relief.  The  crude  opaque  colours  are 
summarily  applied  to  the  recesses  of  the  design, 
leaving  the  pattern  slightly  raised  above  the 
surrounding  enamel  surface,  which  is  not  polished, 
but  retains  its  original  fire  glaze.  The  colour  is 
always  subsidiary  to  the  designs.  The  hues 
employed,  occasionally  singly,  but  usually  two 
or  more  in  association,  are  white,  black  (often 
more  nearly  purple),  two  shades  of  blue,  green, 
red,  and  chrome  yellow.  Black  and  white,  and 
blue  and  white  in  combination,  are  the  colours 
met  with  most  frequently.  Green,  usually  com- 
bined  with   blue   and   white,    is    fairly   common, 

*  A  book  (missal)  cover  in  gold  and  enamel  of  the 
time  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  P.  de 
Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  was  included  among  this  work 
by  Mr.  Gardner.  Examination  oJ  this  object  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  it   is  either  Flemish  or  German. 


and  red  makes  an  occasional  appearance,  but 
its  use  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  heraldic 
enrichments.  The  combination  of  red  and  white 
is,  strangely  enough,  quite  unknown.  Mr.  Dillon 
was  mistaken  when  he  wrote  that  a  point  of 
difference  between  this  English  work  and  that 
of  the  Russian  enamellers  was  "  the  prominent 
part  taken  in  the  decoration  [of  the  work  of  the 
latter]  by  a  brilliant  yellow,  a  colour  never  found 
in  our  English  enamels  "  (Burlington  Magazine, 
Vol.  xvi.,  p.  264).  The  stirrups  from  the  Boyne 
collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(No.  xiv.),  which  are  embellished  with  this  colour 
alone,  and  a  similar  pair  in  the  Wallace  collection, 
Nos.  658  and  659  (No.  xvi.),  which  are  decorated 
in  blue,  white  and  yellow  enamel,  completely 
disprove  this  generalisation.  The  use  of  yellow- 
is,  however,  rare,  and  it  is  apparently  found  only 
on  objects  dating  from  about  1650  to  1660. 

Mr.  Starkie  Gardner's  contention  that  these 
enamels  belonged  to  late  Tudor  and  early  Stuart 
times,  though  he  brought  forward  no  evidence 
whatever  in  support  of  it,  met  with  a  very  general 
acceptance  at  the  time.  But  confirmation  of  the 
supposed  correctness  of  so  early  a  date  was,  no 
doubt,  discovered  by  those  who  sought  for  it 
in  the  so-called  "  vases  of  Sir  Thomas  More," 
formerly  in  the  Banal  collection  (Sale  Catalogue, 
Lot  1305),  and  in  the  "  candle-sticks  of  Marx- 
Queen   of   Scots"   at   Holland    House,   which    arc 
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fine  examples  of  two  principal  types  of  this 
class  of  enamels.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  these 
attributions  can  survive  criticism.  The  "  More 
vases  "  were  identical,  except  in  one  particular, 
with  that  illustrated  in  No.  xxii.  They  were 
inscribed  under  the  foot,  Sir  Thomas  More  Knight 
1552.  Strangely  enough,  neither  at  the  sale  in 
1855  (if  the  price,  221  guineas,  then  realised,  is 
any  indication),  nor  later,  does  the  authenticity 
of  these  "  relics  "  appear  to  have  been  questioned, 
despite  the  fact  that  More  was  beheaded  in  1535  ! 
The  vases  themselves  were  perfectly  genuine, 
though  the  inscription  was  either  entirely  or  in 
part  a  forgery.  In  all  probability  the  original 
form  of  the  wording  was  Thomas  More  1652. 
Seemingly  some  enterprising  early  nineteenth- 
century  faker,  inspired  probably  by  an  old  portrait, 
once  erroneously  believed  to  represent  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  which  similar  vases] appear,  had, 
by  addition'of  two  words  and  the  conversion  of 


a  6  into  a  5.  turned  what  had  been  the  property 
of  Thomas  More,  the  Royalist,  who  died  in  e66o, 
into  "  relics  "  of  his  martyred  ancestor.  In  the 
Archaeological  Journal  of  1862  (Vol.  xi.v.  p 
this  portrait  is  stated  to  have  been  then  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  is  certainly  no  longer  there. 
The  late  Mr.  Ernest  Law,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry 
about  the  portrait,  very  kindly  informed  me  that 
no  picture  of  this  description  is,  or  he  believes 
has  been,  in  the  Royal  Collection.  There  is 
obviously  an  error  in  the  Journal  ;  but  where 
the  picture  was  or  is  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover.  Similarly,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
legend  that  the  Holland  House  candlesticks, 
which  are  of  the  same  type  as  that  illustrated  in 
No.  hi.,  ever  belonged  to  a  Queen  Mary  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  that  Queen  must  have  been  the 
wife  of  King  William  III. 
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Mr.  Dillon  was  probably  much  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  felt  impelled  to  place  these  enamelled 
objects  "  all,  or  nearly  all,  within  the  reign  of 
Charles  II."  (loc.  cit.,  p.  263). 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  reliable 
indications  as  to  the  period  of  the  enamels  can 
only  be  sought  for  in  the  fashion  of  the  objects 
themselves,  and  in  occasional  details  of  their 
decoration.  And  one  very  significant  fact  would 
seem  to  determine  the  first  use  of  enamels  of 
this  type  as  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.  The  "  prints  "  or  metal 
medallions  enamelled  with  the  Arms  and  Cyphers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stuart 
sovereigns,  which  are  a  familiar  feature  of  so 
many  of  the  base  metal  dishes  of  the  period, 
never  display  this  technique.*  These  "  prints  " 
are  never  cast,  but  closely  resemble  true  champleve 
in  that  the  arms  and  other  features  are  engraved, 
and  the  matrices  for  the  colour  are  chiselled  out. 
They  only  resemble  the  work 
under  consideration  in  that  the 
design  is  invariably  in  slight 
relief  and  the  enamels  retain 
their  fire  glaze.  Had  this  coarse 
cast  technique  been  in  use  at 
this  early  period,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
would  have  been  employed  in 
the  production  of  such  objects. 
The  striking  and  essential 
differences  between  the  two 
methods    can     be     seen     and 


studied  in  Nos.  viii.  and  ix.,  where  comparison  is 
rendered  all  the  easier  since  the  Royal  Arms  arc 
the  subject  of  each  illustration.  This  alone 
definitely  forbids  the  inclusion  of  the  enamelled 
stirrups  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(No.  xv.)  among  the  recognised  examples  of  this 
work,  for  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  objection 
is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  workman- 
ship, the  colouring  and  the  motives  employed  in 
their  decoration.  The  use  of  red  and  white 
enamel  in  combination  with  the  addition  of  no 
other  colour  is  absolutely  unknown  upon  any 
recorded  example  of  this  English  work.  The 
monsters  upon  the  treads  of  the  stirrups  are 
German  in  inspiration  and  feeling.  Lastly,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  device  of  a  sword  laid 
at  the  roots  of  a  Pomegranate  Tree,  representing 
the  House  of  Aragon,  in  the  branches  of  which 
are    the    three    crowns    of    Castile,    Aragon    and 


*  The  late  Colonel  Mulliner  held 
that  even  these  "prints"  are  post- 
Restoration  despite  the  cyphers  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  the  no  less  def- 
inite evidence  afforded  by  the  shape 
of  the  crown,  which  conclusively 
proves  them   to  be  pre-Civil  War. 
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Portugal,  is  suggestive  of 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Spain. 
That  the  stirrups  are  English, 
as  has  been  gratuitously  as- 
sumed, is  impossible.  They  are 
almost  certainly  Spanish. 

A  fourth  stirrup  and  a  spur 
would  seem  to  afford  evidence 
that  this  technique  was  cm- 
ployed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  Of 
the  two  red  velvet  covered 
saddles  left  behind,  according; 
to  tradition,  by  King  Charles  I. 
and  Prince  Rupert  at  Wistow 
Hall  after  the  battle  of  Nascby 
in  1645,  that  which  is  supposed 
to    have    been    used    by    the 
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King  still  retains  one  of  its 
stirrups.*  This  stirrup  is  of 
exactly  the  same  fashion  and 
decoration  as  those  illustrated 
in  Xos.  xiv.  and  xvi.,  but 
blue  enamel  is  alone  employed 
in  its  enrichment.  The  Boyne, 
Wallace  and  Wistow  Hall 
stirrups  are  all  from  the  same 
mould  and  must  therefore 
be  contemporaneous.  Here, 
again,  the  tradition  collapses 
when  challenged.  Apart  from 
the  inherent  improbabilities  of 
the  legend,  the  saddle  is  not 
intended  for  military  service  ; 
and  neither  it  nor  the  stirrup 
is  of  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  Both  must,  on  the 
evidence  of  contemporary 
paintings  and  engravings,  be 
ascribed  to  about   1660. 


*  Lent  bv  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
Bart.,  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Stuart  in  1S89  (Catalogue 
Xo.  805).  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Stuart  and  Cromwel- 
lian  Relics  held  at  Cambridge  in 
191 1,  a  pair  of  stirrups  are  noted 
(No.   236). 
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The  spur  was  formerly  in 
William  Bullock's  Liverpool 
Museum,  exhibited  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  at  22,  Piccadilly.  It  was 
one  of  two  spurs  "  found  in 
the  spring  of  1800,  in  ploughing 
Bosworth  Field  "  {A  Com- 
panion to  the  Liverpool  Museum, 
7th  edit.,  1809).  Both  spurs 
are  illustrated  in  John  Nichols' 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Leicester  (edit.  1N11, 
Vol.  iv.,  pi.  xcii.).  Though  the 
one  spur  is  possibly  of  German 
origin  about  [630  40,  tin-  other 
is,  with  its  characteristic  vine- 
tendril  motive,  clearbj  English. 
Tin-  present  whereabouts  of 
these  spurs  is  unknown  to  me. 
They  were  apparently  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Davidson  .it 
Lord  Londesborough's house  in 
Piccadilly  in  [850  [Index  to  the 
Objects  of  .  .  .  Antiquity  ex- 
hibited at  T44,  Piccadilly, -p.  17). 
It  is  obvious  that  neither  of 
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the  spurs  illustrated  by  Nichols  can  be 
of  Bosworth  Field.  But  on  July  ist 
a  skirmish  took  place  over  the  same 
between  some  horse 
under  the  command  of 
Lord  Gray  and  some 
raiding  troops  belonging 
to  Colonel  Hastings' 
forces.  The  latter  were 
worsted  and  driven  off 
the  field,  though  the 
casualties  on  both  sides 
were  slight,  the  only 
officer  wounded  being 
Captain  Babington,  who 
got  a  bullet  in  the  thigh. 
If  these  spurs  are  a  relic 
of  this  action,  which  is 
possible,  they  are  the 
only  real  evidence  we 
possess  of  the  use  of  this 
technique  earlier  than 
about  1650.  But  men 
have  died  and  worms 
have  eaten  them  in 
Bosworth  parish,  who 
never  fell  in  this  skirmish. 
As  previously  suggesl  ed, 
the  so-called  "More"  V(1  Xvi 
vases  probably  originally     cen  itury 


a   relic         bore    the 

1644,         the  same 

ground         Hackness 


date  1652.  Other  work,  exhibiting 
decoration,  such  as  the  candlesticks  in 
Church  and  the  Warwick  candlesticks  at 
South  Kensington 
(No.  iv.)  may  be  regarded 
as  of  the  same  period, 
about  1650  -  60.  This 
assumption  is  confirmed 
by  the  shapes  of  the 
objects  themselves.  Two 
hanger  hilts  in  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cripps  -  Day's  collection 
with  tulip-like  decora- 
tion, a  motive  which 
makes  a  frequent  appear- 
ance on  articles  belonging 
to  the  same  decorative 
group  as  the  candlesticks 
just  referred  to,  must 
likewise  be  ascribed  to 
the  period  1650-60,  a 
date  which  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fashion  of 
r^L  the  weapons.  A  third 
hanger  of  this  typo  is  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford. 

At  this  juncture  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to 
note  that,  on  account  of 
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the  pronounced  Oriental 
design  of  the  pommels  of 
these  hangers,  the  late 
Baron  de  Cosson,  an 
authority  upon  arms  and 
armour  of  world-wide 
reputation,  was  moved 
to  pronounce  them  to  be 
of  Peking  manufacture. 
It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  he  either  did  not 
know  of,  or  ignored,  the 
evidence  of  the  other 
numerous  types  of  object 
exhibiting  this  technique, 
which  can  in  no  circum- 
stances be  even  thought 
to  be  of  Eastern  origin. 
The  greater  portion, 
however,  of  this  enam- 
elled work  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  post-Restora- 
tion times.  The  work 
of  this  later  epoch  is 
characterised  by  the 
introduction  of  motives 
of  Italian  origin,  putti, 
masks  and  nude  figures, 
and      by      a      tendency 

towards  over-elaboration  and  complication  of  the 
cast  designs  which  occasionally  evidence  a  Dutch 
influence  (see  No.  i.).  The  candlestick  (No.  iii.) 
is  a  good  example  of  this  phase.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  two  pairs  of 
fire  dogs  formerly  in  Lord  Cowley's  possession, 
and  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  No.  ii.,  formed 
part  of  the  original  furnishings  of  Non-Such 
House  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey  ;  and  they  must,  if 
this  is  correct,  have  been  cast  between  1660  and 
1670.  The  acorn-shaped  outline  of  a  second  type 
of  dog  (No.  i.)  is  generally  and  probably  rightly 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  they  were  made 
shortly    after    1660    to    commemorate    the    Res- 
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toration.  That  this  work 
continued  to  be  manu- 
factured until  the  reign 
of  King  James  II.  is 
possible.  The  badge 
(No.  xi.)  which  embodies 
this  sovereign's  initials 
would  seem  to  justify 
this   belief. 

The  present  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  objects, 
combined  in  most  in- 
stances with  the  complete 
suppression  of  their  pedi- 
grees, or,  when  the  latter 
do  exist,  their  faulty  and 
often  entirely  imaginary 
character,  has  effectively 
destroyed  any  clues  to 
the  place  where  this  w<  irk 
was  produced  which  their 
location  might  have 
furnished.  The  various 
solutions  to  the  problem 
that  have  been  advanced 
so  far  must  be  definitely 
rejected  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons.  The 
candlesticks  in  Hackness 
Church,  the  single  specimen  found  in  1740  during 
the  repairs  to  the  Chapter  House  at  York,  and  the 
Wistow  Hall  stirrup,  which  seem  to  possess  reliable, 
but  far  from  informative,  histories,  might  furnish 
confirmation  of  a  northern  origin  for  these  objects. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
important  foundry  in  that  part  of  the  country 
at  the  period  when  they  were  made.  Mr.  Dillon 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gardner's  suggestion  of 
"  some  part  of  the  Midlands,"  which  may  be 
interpreted  to  mean  Birmingham,  and  for  which 
the  only  support  seems  to  be  the  Warwick  candle- 
sticks, was  untenable  since  the  first  brass  battery 
works   in    that    city   were    not    established    unti 
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the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And 
Mr.  Dillon's  own  claim  on  behalf  of  Bristol  must 
be  rejected  for  a  similar  reason.  The  first  brass 
battery  mills  to  be  set  up  in  Bristol  were  the 
Baptist  Mills  founded  by  Darin-  and  Lloyd  early 
in  1700.  His  alternative  suggestion,  London,  is. 
however,  a  bare  possibility. 

With  the  exception  of  The  Societies  of  the  City 
of  London  of  and  for  the  Mineral  and  Battery 
Works,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Tintern,  a 
small  foundry  established  near  Nottingham,  and 
a  third  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  work  during  the  middle  and 
third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
confined  entirely  to  Surrey.  It  is  a  matter  for 
considerable  surprise  that  the  work  under  con- 
sideration has  not  hitherto  been  fathered  upon 
this  county.  There  were  factories  at  Rotherhithe, 
Sheen.  Wandsworth,  Wotton,  Chertsey,  Yauxhall 
and  Esher.  Among  these,  it  must  be  concluded, 
the  foundry  responsible  for  this  enamel  work  is 
to  be  sought  and  identified.  The  problem  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  elimination.  From  the  foregoing 
notes  it  is  evident  that  the  productive  life  of  the 
factory  extended  from  about  1650  until  well 
into  the  reign  of  King  Charles  IT,  if  not  into 
that  of  his  successor.  The  very  limited  quantity 
of  its  productions  surviving  and  the  entire  absence 
of  any  mention  of  the  work  in  contemporary 
inventories  proves  that  the  factor}7  was  a  com- 
paratively small  one  ;  but  the  badges,  and  the 
coats  of  arms  and  monograms  upon  many  of 
the  objects  are  equally  proof  that  it  was  not 
wanting  in  exalted  and  even  Royal  patronage. 
Onlv  one  mill  fulfils  these  requirements.  In  1649 
two  Germans,  Jacob  Monimia  or  Momma  and 
Daniel  Diametrius  or  Demetrius  founded  a  mill 
at  Esher.  Some  £6,000  was  expended  on  it,  and 
it  was  conducted  with  very  considerable  success 
for  thirty-four  years.  It 
was  apparently  closed 
down  about  1683  or  1684 
at  the  very  zenith  of 
its  achievement  "  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king- 
dom," as  it-;  owners 
e\pivs>ed  it  in  their 
indignant  and  vigorous 
protest.  A  small  piece 
of  contributor}-  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition  is  afforded  by 
the  elaborate  Royal  fire 
dogs,  already  mentioned, 
which  originally  came 
from  Non-Such  Palace  at 
Cheam,  near  Esher.  And 
it  is  possible  that  the  very 
marked  Oriental  flavour 
observable  in  some  of 
the  decorative  patterns 
is  directly  attributable 
to  the  influence  of 
Diametrius,  who  from  his 
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name  was  probably  a  Greek,  and  a  German  by 

naturalisation  only. 

From  tlu-  prominence  given  to  the  question 
by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  answer 
thereto  supplied  by  him,  the  problem  of  whence 
the  English  enamellers  obtained  their  inspiration 
calls  for  consideration.  Mr.  Dillon  was  em- 
phatically of  the  opinion  that  this  source  was  to 
be  discovered  in  the  enamelled  cast-brass  Russian 
ikons  of  the  type  illustrated  in  No.  xix.  This 
solution  is  quite  untenable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  very  individual  English  technique 
had  been  fully  developed  and  was  extensively 
employed  by  the  year  1650.  But  none  of  the 
Russian  work  of  the  type  cited  by  Mr.  Dillon 
can  be  dated  with  certainty  earlier  than  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  or  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  typical  Russian  work 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  presents 
a  cloisonne  technique  upon  a  copper  foundation, 
in  which  considerations  of  colour  predominate 
over  those  of  design,  and  in  which  the  dominant 
colours  are  yellow  and  white,  and  a  rich  com- 
bination of  yellow  and  green.  A  good  example  is 
afforded  by  the  candlestick  (No.  vi.)  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  the  nozzle  does  bear  a 
resemblance  to  those  on  contemporary  English 
examples  (Nos.  in.  and  v.).  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  kinship  between  this  latter  work 
and  the  English  enamels  under  consideration. 
Certainly  superficial  resemblances  are  observable 
between  the  late  Russian  examples  and  the  earlier 
English  productions.  But  Hungary,  Albania,  Ger- 
many (Bavaria),  Spain  and  Italy  likewise  either 
evolved  or  developed  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury their  own  techniques  of  enamelling  upon  base 
metals.  Between  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  schools 
points  of  resemblance  are 
also  to  be  observed.  In 
every  instance,  however, 
these  are  attributable 
principally  to  the  identity 
of  the  range  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  colours 
employed  —  there  is 
direct  evidence  that 
enice  supplied  the 
■  enamels  employed  in  the 
English  work — and  to  the 
use  of  fire-glazed  enamels, 
athcr  than  to  any  kin- 
ship between  the  various 
methods  and  decorative 
motives  employed.  In 
the  productions  of  all  the 
early  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of 
English  and  German  ori- 
circa  1630  gin,  a  copper  foundation 
was     almost     invariably 
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employed  ;  and  the  matrices  for  the  enamel  were 
formed  sometimes  by  soldering  on  the  cloisons, 
but  more  usually  by  beating  up  or  by  chiselling 
out  the  ground.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  Venetian  craftsmen  occasionally  employed 
cast-brass  grounds  (No.  xvii.),  and  the  stirrups 
already  referred  to  (No.  xv.)  afford  a  probably 
Spanish  example  of  this  practice.  But  the  German 
enamellers  of  either  the  Rhineland  or,  more 
probably,  of  Bavaria  seem  to  have  made  the  most 
extensive  use  of  a  cast-brass  matrix — given  a 
sharper  definition  by  subsequent  use  of  the 
graver — for  their  work.  An  example  of  this 
German  work  of  about  1630  is  given  in  No.  xx. 
A  roughly  cast  rapier  hilt  (Case  89,  No.  8)  and 
two  enamelled  bit-bosses  (Case  221c,  Nos.  2  a  and  b) 
in  the  Zeughaus  in  Berlin,  though  undoubtedly 
German,  approximate  to  the  English  work  under 
consideration.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  enamels  similar  to 
No.  xx.  are  described  as  "  ?  English,"  and  in 
the  British  Museum  as  "  Russian." 

The  decorative  designs  employed  in  this  English 
work,  with  two  exceptions,  owe  nothing  directly 
to  foreign  inspiration.     They  are  either  English 


in  conception  or,  if  primarily  of  Continental 
origin,  they  are  such  as  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  pressed  into  this  particular  service,  been 
employed  for  some  time,  often  a  very  considerable 

period,  in  the  decoration  of  the  production-  of 
other  characteristically  English  handicrafts.  Many 
of  the  designs  are  to  be  met  with  in  contemporary 
woodwork,  while  others  were  utilised  in  the 
enrichment  of  English  metalwork  of  the  late 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Still 
others  were  either  borrowed  from  the  "  insed 
designs  of  William  Rogers,  or  were  inspired  by 
the  similar  themes  seen  so  often  in  the  stump 
work  pictures  of  the  period.  The  involved 
flowering  scrolls  which  often  appear  upon  the 
bases  of  candlesticks  of  the  type  illustrated  in 
Nos.  iii.  and  v.  are  common  in  late  Elizabethan 
embroidery  ;  and  the  vine-tendril  motive  was  a 
very  popular  one  with  the  modellers  of  the  rich 
plaster  work  ceilings  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I . 
The  sole  exceptions  are  the  "  tulip  "  motive, 
which  appears  to  be  Dutch,  and  a  circular 
Oriental  design,  possibly  of  Persian  or  Eastern 
European  origin,  which  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  adornment  of  many  of  the  candlesticks  and 
fire  dogs  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
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Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  old 
English  satirical  prints  of  the  "  Macaronis  "  that 
appeared  in  the  seventeen-seventies  and  'eighties. 
The  men  wore  their  wigs  dragged  high  above  the 
forehead  in  a  tall  "  toupee  "  with  two  large  rows 
of  curls  at  the  side.  The  women  are  shown  with 
their  hair  towering  upwards  and  adorned  with 
enormous  ostrich  feathers  and  artificial  flowers. 

These  eighteenth-century  exquisites  had  mostly 
been  abroad,  and  on  returning  to  England  affected 
Continental  tastes  :  apparently,  for  that  reason, 
they  received  the  nickname  of  "  Macaronis." 
The  following  description  from  Thomas  Wright's 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  tells  us  exactly 
how  the  ladies  of  fashion  in  the  seventeen-seventies 
had  their  hair  dressed  : — 

"  With  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  hair-dress- 
ing became  an  intricate 
and  difficult  science,  and 
was  made  the  subject 
of  several  elaborate  pub- 
lications. To  raise  up 
the  lofty  pile  of  hair, 
and  fill  it  out  with 
materials  to  give  it  due 
elasticity,  and  to  ar- 
range the  vast  curls  that 
flanked  it,  and  to  give 
grace  to  the  feathers 
and  flowers  with  which 
it  was  crowned,  was  not 
within  the  capacity  of 
every  vulgar  coiffeur. 
The  interior  of  the  mass 
which  rose  above  the 
head  was  filled  with 
wool,  tow,  hemp,  etc., 
and  the  quantity  of 
pomatum,  and  other 
materials  used  with  it, 
must  have  produced  an 
effect  calculated  to  dis- 
gust all  who  were  not 
absolutely  mad  upon 
fashion.  An  ode  to  the 
ladies  in  1768,  printed 
in  the  '  New  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,'  de- 
scribes the  lover's  as- 
tonishment at  his  mis 
tress's  head-dress  : — 
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'  '  When  he  views  your  tresses  thin 
Tortur'd  by  some  French  friseur  ; 
Horse-hair,  hemp,  and  wool  within, 
Garnish'd  with  a  diamond  skewer. 

'  '  When  he  scents  the  mingled  steam 

Which  your  plaster'd  heads  are  rich  in, 
Lard  and  meal,  and  clouted  cream, 
Can  he  love  a  walking  kitchen  ? 

"  When  we  consider  that  the  great  labour  of 
arranging  this  strange  structure  hindered  its  being 
refreshed  often,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  kept 
two  or  three  weeks  before  it  was  broken  up, 
being  merely  retouched  externally,  and  covered 
with  fresh  odours,  to  conceal  any  disagreeable 
smell  which  might  issue  from  the  interior,  we 
shall  readily  believe  the^accounts  given  by  those 
who  wrote  and  preached 
against  the  ridiculous 
enormities  of  fashion, 
and  who  assure  us  that 
the  interior  of  the  ladies' 
head-dresses  was  com- 
monly filled  with  ver- 
min. In  the  '  London 
Magazine  '  for  August, 
1768,  a  correspondent 
on  this  subject  says : 
'  I  went  the  other  morn- 
ing to  make  a  visit  to 
an  elderly  aunt  of  mine, 
when  I  found  her  pulling 
off  her  cap,  and  tender- 
ing her  head  to  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Gilchrist, 
who  has  lately  obliged 
the  public  with  a  most 
excellent  essay  upon 
hair.  He  asked  her 
how  long  it  was  since 
her  head  had  been  opened 
or  repaired.  She 
answered,  not  above 
nine  weeks.  To  which 
he  replied,  that  that  was 
as  long  as  a  head  could 
well  go  in  summer,  and 
that  therefore  it  was 
proper  to  deliver  it  now  ; 
for  he  confessed  that 
it  began  to  be  a 
little     hazardi.'        The 
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description  of  the  opening  of  the  head  which 
follows  is  almost  too  disgusting  to  repeat." 

Naturally,  the  caricaturists  of  that  period  made 
the  most  of  these  ridiculous  head-dresses  and  did 
their  best  to  improve  on  the  originals.  There  is 
an  excellent  print  after  a  drawing  by  an  English 
caricaturist,  probably  John  Collet,  of  a  lady  of 
fashion  having  her  hair  dressed,  and  in  it  we  see 
the  hair-dresser  standing  on  the  top  of  a  pair  of 
steps,  whilst  his  colleague  is  using  a  sextant  in 
order  to  direct  operations  (No.  i.).  Even  so  late 
as  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  similar  idea  is  expressed,  as  in  a  French 
caricature  (No.  vii.),  wherein  the  artist  has 
mounted  the  hair-dresser  on  stilts. 

No.  i.,  entitled  Ridiculous  Taste  or  the  Ladies' 
A  bsurdity,  Dedie  aux  Dames  du  grand  gout,  par  les 
Perruquiers  elegans,  is  reproduced,  by  courtesy  of 
Figaro  Artistique,  from  a  photograph  of  a  print 
in  the  Musee  Carnavalet.  To  the  same  sources 
I  owe  also  Nos.  viii.  and  ii.,  La  grosse  Maman 
prenant  le  frais  a  la  Campagne — translatable  as 
"  Mrs.  Fatty  out  for  an  airing  in  the  country  " 
— and  Combat  du  Mont-auciel  et  du  Milord  Sans- 
facon,  pour  la  Coiffure  de  Melle.  Des  Soupirs. 
The  latter  caricature  is  rather  puzzling.     The  Duke 


of  Mont-auciel  is  certainly  the  Macaroni  on  the 
left  of  the  composition  and  Milord  Sans-facon  is 
the  unfortunate  man  lying  helpless  on  the  floor, 
having  lost  his  sword  in  the  head-dress  of  his 
adversary.  The  question  is,  who  is  the  girl  ?  Is 
she  Mile.  Des  Soupirs  herself  or  simply  her  sou- 
brette  ?  In  any  case  it  seems  that  she  has  just 
thrown  a  fine  example  of  the  high  head-dress 
over  the  vanquished  Milord,  possibly  in  order  to 
protect  him.  This,  by  the  way,  is  described  as 
an  English  caricature. 

Another  French  print  of  about  1770,  also  at 
the  Musee  Carnavalet,  is  that  of  Mile.  Des  Faveurs 
a  la  Promenade  a  Londres  (No.  iii.),  which  bears 
the  following  verse  : — 

Ma  Coiffure  en  effet  ressemble  au  Colombier ; 
Puisque  tons  ces  Pigeons  viennent  s'y  reposer. 
Mais  en  tirant  dessus  Anglois  qu'allez  vous  faire  : 
Faut-il  pour  nos  Folies,  vous  rendre  timer  aires. 

(It  is  true,  my  head-dress  does  look  rather  Like  a 
dove-cot,  as  all  the  pigeons  come  and  roost 
in  it. 

But,  Englishman,  in  shooting  at  it,  what  arc1  you 
doing  ? 

Must  you,  for  our  follies,  make  yourself  so  bold  ?) 
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NO.    IV. A    HINT    TO    THE 

HUSBANDS,  OR  THE  DRES- 
SER, PROPERLY  DRESSED 
PRINTED  IN  LONDON", 

JANUARY  25TH,  I777 


Some  English 
"Macaroni "  prints  are 
exemplified  in  Nos. 
iv.,  v.  and  vi.  These 
are  all  mezzotints. 
Can  you  forbear  Laugh- 
ing, and  A  Hint  to 
the  Husbands,  or  the 
Dresser,  properly 
Dressed,  were 
"  Printed  for  R.  Sayer 
and  J.  Bennett,  No.  53 
Fleet  Street,"  on  June 
14th,  1776,  and  Janu- 
ary 25th,  1777,  respec- 
tively. A  Morning 
Visit — or  the  Fashion- 
able Dresses  for  the 
Year  ijjj,  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  Oarrington 
Bowles'  publications, 
being  published  on 
January  1st,  1778. 
In    A    Morning    Visit 
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NO.     VI.       CAN     YOU     FORBEAR    LAUGHING  MEZZOTINT 

PRINTED    IN    LONDON,    JINK    Ifl'll,    1776 


NO.  V. A  MORNING  VISIT, 

OR        THE  FASHIONABLE 

DRESSES     FOR     THE     YEAR 
I777  PUBLISHED    LON- 

DON,   JANUARY     1ST,     I77S 


are  seen  two  fashion- 
able young  women  of 
the  period  ;  both  have 
hats  over  their  high 
head  -  dresses.  The 
visitor  is  wearing  what 
was  known  as  a  "  ca- 
lash," a  hooped  silk 
hood  that  was  in- 
vented by  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford  in  1765. 
In  addition  to  the 
calash  she  wears  a 
white  cap  on  the  top 
of  her  head-dress.  .4 
Hint  to  the  Husbands 
explains  itself.  The 
good-looking  young 
hair-dresser  has  done 
his  own  hair  in  the 
"  Macaroni  "  style  and 
apparently  he  is  able 
to  dress  the  lady's 
without  the  aid  of  an 
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assistant  or  a  pair  of  steps.  Can  you  for- 
bear laughing  shows  a  lady  of  fashion  in  all 
the  glory  of  her  borrowed  plumes.  Two 
girls  are  busily  engaged  in  plucking  an 
unfortunate  peacock,  whilst  the  little 
blackamoor  is  handing  up  the  feathers  to 
his  mistress.  Left  and  right  we  see  an 
ostrich  and  a  cock  :  both  are  looking  rather 
forlorn  and  naked,  having  been  despoiled 
of  their  feathers  in  order  to  adorn 
milady. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  satirical 
prints  of  these  foolish  ladies  having  their 
hair  dressed.  It  was  a  German  potter  of 
that  period  who  has  left  us  with  an  exact 
representation  of  the  Court  hair-dresser  at 
his  work  (Nos.  ix.  and  x.).  About  the  year 
1770,  Karl  Gottlieb  Luck,  who  was  working 
for  the  Frankenthal  (Bavarian  Palatinate) 
porcelain  factory,  made  this  really  beautiful 
group  of  the  hair-dresser  at  work.  The 
original  group  was  coloured,  but  these 
illustrations  show  the  same  group  in  pure 
porcelain,  and  it  was  made  in  the  Royal 
Nymphenburg  (near  Munich)  factory  some 
time  after  1800,  when  the  Frankenthal 
works  closed  down. 

Nymphenburg  took  over  all  the  Franken- 
thal models  and  moulds  and  continued  to 
use  the  Frankenthal  mark,  "  C.T."  under 
a  crown,  in  conjunction  with  their  own 
mark,  the  Bavarian  arms  indented  in  the 
porcelain.  The  "  C.T."  of  the  Frankenthal 
mark  stand  for  Carl  Theodor,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  had  taken  the  Frankenthal 
works  under  his  patronage  in  1761. 

In  this  Frankenthal  group  we  see  the 
lady  of  fashion  sitting  in  front  of  a  small 
table  on  which  there  are  a  large  mirror,  a 
book,  some  loose  curls,  and  an  open  box. 
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A  dog  is  standing  up  next  to  her  and  is  evi 
dently  begging.  On  a  step-ladder,  which  is  propped 
up  against  the  back  of  her  chair,  is  the  court 
hair-dresser,  who  is  busily  engaged  in  combing 
up  her  hair.  On  a  stool  next  to  the  ladder  is 
a  brazier,  in  which  are  the  curling  tongs  heating 
in  charcoal.  On  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ladder  the  hair-dresser  has  Left   his   bag. 

The  lady's  beau  is  standing  next  to  a  square 
stool,  on  which  he  has  placed  his  three-cornered 
hat.  In  lhs  left  hand  he  is  holding  something 
and  is  evidently  admiring  it  very  much.  Whether 
it  is  one  of  his  lady's  curls,  or  whether  it  is  only 
his  own  snuff-box,  is  not  very  clear,  and  perhaps 
the  artist  intended  us  to  put  our  own  construction 
on  this  intimate  little  scene. 
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At  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  amusing 
little  group  from  the' Ludwigsburg  (Wurtemberg) 
factory  (No.  xi.)  ; 
this  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Conti- 
nental Porcelain 
in  Bay  22.  In  the 
Ludwigsburg 
group  the  lady  is 
seated  at  a  table 
with  her  little  dog 
on  her  lap.  On 
the  dressing-table 
is  an  open  jewel- 
case,  with  a  neck- 
lace hanging  out 
of  it.  Behind  the 
table  is  a  maid, 
who  is  holding  up 
a  large  mirror  so 
that  madam  can 
watch  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Near 
the  maid  is  a  man, 
evidently  the  hus- 
band who,  in 
order  to  tease  his 
wife,  is  using  a 
telescope  to  see 
the    top    of     the 
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head-dress.     In   this  group   the  hair-dresser  has 
an  assistant,  who  is  supporting  the  steps  on  his 

arm,  whilst  the 
hair-dresser  him- 
self is  at  work 
up  aloft.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  hair- 
dresser has  been 
broken  off  and 
lost,  and  all  that 
is  left  of  him 
are  his  feet  on 
the  steps. 

Both  groups 
show  us  exactly 
how  the  work  was 
done.  The  Frank- 
enthal  example  is 
possibly  the  more 
accurate  of  the 
two,  as  the  Lud- 
wigsburg husband 
with  his  tele- 
scope makes  us 
suspect  a  satire, 
and  so,  possibly, 
the  head-dress 
has  been  slightly 
exaggerated. 
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LEONARD  GOW,llS  COLLECTION 


That  there  should  be  fashions  in  collect- 
ing, as  in  reading,  sport  or  other  occupations  to 
which  men  turn  for  distraction  or  recreation  from 
mere  breadwinning  is  perhaps  inevitable  ;  nor  is 
it  entirely  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  something 
gained  when  the  attention  of  many  and  different 
minds  is  concentrated  on  a  single  matter  ;  the 
best  that  is  to  be  got  from  it  is  thus  more  likely 
to  be  extracted.  But  there  are  dangers  in  such 
allegiance  to  the  vogue  of  the  moment  ;  there  is 
a  risk  that  the  things  which  are  out  of  favour 
may  fail  to  receive  their  deserts  and  their  merit 
pass  unheeded.  It  is  therefore  all  to  the  good 
that,  here  and  there,  some  should  be  found  who 
will  disregard  the  preferences  of  the  many 
and  determine  to  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
assured  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  excellence 
and  that  a  good  thing  loses  none  of  its  goodness 
if  it  ceases  for  a  time  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
esteem  of  the  arbiters  of  taste. 

A  growing  appreciation  of  Eastern  art,  and 
especially  of  Chinese  art,  has  been  one  of  the 
features  in  the  history  of  connoisseurship  during 
the  last  half-century.  Within  the  province  of 
Chinese  art,  however,  there  has  been  a  definite 
trend  of  taste  ;  the  movement  has  been  in- 
creasingly away  from  the  art  of  more  recent  ages 
towards  that  of  earlier  periods,  a  movement  in 
part  due  to  a  general  cult  of  the  primitive,  but 
in  part  undoubtedly  to  accidental  circumstances. 
It  was  through  lack  of  opportunity  that  the 
Western  world  until  quite  recent  times  fell  short 
of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  more  ancient  art  of 
China.     At    last,    since    the    twentieth    century 

*  The  Leonard  Gow  Collection  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  by 
R.  L.  Hobson,  C.B.  (G.  W.  Jones,  Ltd.,  London.  Edition 
limited  to  300  copies.       £26  5s.  net.)       See  plates,  pages 
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began,  opportunity  has  come  in  plenty  ;  political 
troubles  and  the  exploitation  of  China  by  Western 
engineers  have  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
European  collector  whole  groups  of  works  of  art, 
especially  in  ceramics,  of  which  the  existence  even 
was  hardly  known  outside  China  itself.  Treasures 
of  Ming  porcelain,  jealously  hidden  in  the  cabinets 
of  Chinese  collectors,  and  things  even  more 
desirable  of  still  earlier  times  that  had  lain  en- 
tombed for  centuries  have  made  their  way  by 
the  score  into  the  museums  and  private  houses 
of  the  West  ;  it  is  not  surprising  if  attention 
has  been  turned  from  the  wares  hitherto  most 
highly  esteemed  to  those  which  needed  no  more 
than  their  unfamiliarity  to  recommend  them  to 
the  leading  place  in  popular  favour.  The  result 
of  this  change  of  perspective  has  been  that  the 
splendid  porcelain  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
been  of  late  somewhat  neglected  ;  the  supreme 
attainments  of  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi  which  were 
the  eagerly  disputed  spoils  of  a  past  generation 
of  collectors  have  come  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
And  yet  their  almost  miraculous  beauty  remains 
what  it  was;  as  a  body  of  achievement  the 
porcelain  that  came  at  this  time  from  the  imperial 
kilns  stands  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the 
potter's  art.  Never  was  technical  skill  of  the 
highest  order  combined  with  greater  felicity  of 
invention,  with  such  perfeel  judgment  in  the 
application  of  design  to  shape,  in  the  choice  and 
balanced  combination  of  colours. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  a  few  collectors  for 
whom  the  appeal  of  K'ang  Hsi  porcelain  has  not 
lost  its  power,  and  amongsl  them  a  foremost 
place  is  taken  by  Mr.  Leonard  Gow.  At  his  home. 
overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  he  has 
gathered  together  a  collection  which   for  quality 
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may  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  any  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  been  formed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Gow  makes 
it  no  secret  that  admiration  for  the  Salting 
Collection,  then  newly  become  a  national  pos- 
session, first  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  add 
Chinese  porcelain  to  his  treasures  of  art  in  several 
other  kinds.  His  ambition  has  been  justified  by 
success,  and  he  has  now  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  care  for  such  things  in  making  his  col- 
lection accessible  to  them  by  printing  a  richly 
illustrated  catalogue.  The  book  itself  is  a  delight. 
When  we  record  that  the  text  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson,  of  the  British  Museum,  we 
say  all  that  needs  to  be  said  for  its  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  :  it 
is  written  by  the  world's  foremost  authority. 
The  illustrations,  of  which  all  but  a  small  minority 
are  in  colours,  serve  admirably  to  recall  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  originals,  and  are  a  proof  of  the 
great  advance  that  has  been  made  of  late  in  colour 
process  reproduction  ;  they  are  greatly  superior, 
for  instance,  to  those  of  the  costly  volume  pub- 
lished by  Gorer  and  Blacker  shortly  before  the 
war.  As  book  production  the  volume  is  altogether 
delightful,  with  its  russet-brown  Niger  leather 
binding  and  its  types  and  ornamental  borders 
based  on  French  sixteenth-century  designs. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  a  survey,  which  must 
needs  be  brief,  of  the  works  of  art  here  so  admirably 
presented.  Mr.  Gow's  collection  includes  a  few, 
but  good,  specimens  of  Ming  porcelain.  Among 
these  are  three  great  jars  similar  to  those  sent  from 
China  to  the  then  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
1883  by  the  late  Dr.  Bushell.  A  delightful 
smaller  piece  is  an  octagonal  box,  with  a  five- 
colour  design  of  monsters  and  the  mark  of  Chia 
Ching. 

The  blue-and- white  K'ang  Hsi  porcelain,  which 
gives  to  the  dining-room  at  Camis  Eskan  a 
restrained  but  sumptuous  note  of  colour,  includes 
a  splendid  garniture  of  five  tall  vases  and  beakers 
with  Court  scenes,  an  admirable  "  prunus  jar," 
and  a  pair  of  stout-necked  bottles  with  the  so- 
called  "  aster  "  pattern  of  formal  lotuses,  the 
last-named  unsurpassed  specimens  of  a  class 
always  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  its  blue. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Gow's  small  series  of  blue-and-white 
would  call  for  a  longer  comment  if  they  were  not 
overshadowed  by  the  magnificent  enamelled 
porcelains  of  various  kinds  which  form  the  great 
glory  of  the  collection. 

These  enamelled  porcelains  belong  for  the  most 


part  to  the  famille  vertc  of  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi, 
and  they  illustrate  to  perfection  the  almost 
miraculous  matching  of  technical  mastery  with 
unswerving  artistic  judgment  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  first-rate  work  of  that  period.  In 
certain  pieces  we  admire  the  skill  with  which 
natural  themes — birds  and  trees  and  flowers — are 
selected,  arranged  and  manipulated,  and  the 
colours  for  their  rendering  studiously  chosen  to 
give  a  balanced  harmony.  From  a  bewildering 
wealth  of  pieces  which  bear  witness  to  this  claim 
may  be  picked  out  as  examples  the  covered  potiche, 
with  two  peacocks,  the  tails  of  which  form  a 
fretted  diaper  against  a  mass  of  green  rocks  foiled 
by  a  pale  yellow  ground  (PL  vii.),  or  the  square 
vase  (PL  xxiii.),  in  which  by  a  brilliant  stroke  of 
inspiration  the  artist,  with  arbitrary  disregard  for 
nature  but  perfect  aesthetic  judgment,  has  chosen 
blue  for  some  sprays  of  bamboo  clustered  beside 
a  flowering  plum-tree.  Or,  again,  to  mention  a 
piece  so  supremely  beautiful  in  colour  that  no 
review  of  the  collection  could  pass  it  unnoticed, 
there  is  a  shallow  bowl  with  gracefully  curving 
sides  (PL  vi.)*  on  which  is  painted  a  theme  of 
small  birds  fluttering  among  the  branches  of  a 
guelder-rose  in  blossom.  The  dominant  colour  is 
green  in  several  shades,  from  a  bluish  emerald  to 
the  yellow-green  of  a  lawn  in  sunlight  ;  these 
greens  owe  their  alluring  effect  to  a  nicely  calcu- 
lated interspersion  here  and  there  of  other  colours 
— violet  for  the  stems  of  the  bush,  the  brown  of 
the  birds,  a  small  cluster  of  bright  red  fungus, 
and  above  all,  some  broader  masses,  in  the  rocks 
and  blossoms,  of  a  deep  translucent  enamel  blue. 
It  is  the  black-ground  vases  especially  that 
prove  the  peculiar  success  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
painters  in  arranging  and  adapting  natural 
themes.  The  nature  of  the  ground  itself  rules 
out  any  attempt  at  realistic  truth  to  nature. 
Floral  themes  are  accordingly  treated  with 
studious  simplification,  as  in  the  admirable  pair 
of  covered  jars  (PL  lxxvi.)  or  the  giant  baluster 
vase  (PL  lxxiv.),  with  its  lovely  plum-tree  blossom- 
ing, now  white,  now  pale  green,  in  absolute 
violation  of  natural  laws,  but  perfect  accord  with 
artistic  requirements.  Most  wonderful  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  an  array  of  black  vases,  which,  except 
in  the  Salting  Collection,  is  quite  unparalleled  in 
Europe,  is  the  square  "  Four  Seasons  "  vase 
(PL  lxxv.),  owing  its  solemn  beauty  to  the  dec]) 
violet-blue  and  old-gold  yellow  of  the  flower- 
paintings. 
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Among  the  pieces  in  which  the  designs  arc 
disposed  on  more  conventional  lines  may  be 
noticed  several  with  landscapes  or  flowers  in  panels 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  reserved  against  a  coloured 
ground.  Now  it  is  a  flaming  scarlet  (PL  xxxv.), 
now  a  quiet  green,  as  in  the  pair  of  massive 
covered  jars  with  a  "  seeded  "  ground  (PI.  xxxi.), 
or  the  jar  with  an  elephant  (PI.  xxxii.)  which 
Mr.  Gow  has  acquired  from  the  Royal  Saxon 
Collection  ;  now,  a  clever  blending  of  red  and 
gold  with  under-glaze  blue  in  a  trellis-diaper  (on 
the  large  vase  in  Plate  xxviii.,  which  also  came 
from  the  Johanneum)  gives  the  effect  of  a  sober 
purple  setting  for  small  pictures  of  restrained 
delicacy.  Here,  perhaps,  should  be  cited  the 
kindred  class  in  which  famille  verte  enamelling  is 
set  off  against  a  ground  of  powder-blue.  Of  this 
kind  Mr.  Gow  has  some  superb  examples  ;  most 
remarkable  amongst  them  is  a  dish  (PI.  liii.)  in 
which  the  deep  blue  contrasts  with  coral  red  used 
in  the  middle  panel  (depicting  a  wine-party  in  a 
verandah)  with  such  daring  lavishness  as  to 
dominate  the  other  colours  employed. 

Quite  different  in  their  effectiveness  from  these 
pieces  in  which  selection  with  a  clear  decorative 
purpose  has  operated,  are  those  which  are  primarily 
pictorial  in  their  purpose.  Our  interest  in  them 
is  two-fold.  We  approach  them  according  to 
temperament  by  the  avenue  of  the  story  they  tell 
or,  without  a  thought  of  their  narrative  meaning, 
along  the  lines  of  a  sheer  aesthetic  delight  in 
balanced  colour.  They  engage  us  by  raising  the 
curtain  on  unfamiliar  scenes  of  curious  human 
activities,  or  perhaps  it  is  only  after  we  have  had 
our  fill  of  pleasure  in  their  beauty  as  works  of 
art  that  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  the  subjects  depicted.  Yet  it  must  be  supposed 
that  pictorial  narration  was  the  first  purpose  of 
their  designers,  and  they  prove  in  the  sphere  of 
Eastern  art  what  is  a  commonplace  in  the  criticism 
of  the  art  of  the  West — the  compatibility  of  such 
a  purpose  with  aesthetic  value.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  large  dish  (PI.  xliv.),  which  must  surely  be 
unique  in  its  peculiar  chromatic  quality.  Most  of 
us  are  children  enough  at  any  age  to  be  delighted 
with  such  a  charming  scene  as  is  here  presented. 
On  the  shore  of  a  lake  we  see  a  pavilion  with  a 
verandah,  on  the  tiled  floor  of  which  is  the  Em- 
peror among  a  group  of  attendants  ;  he  is  watching 
several  ladies  who  are  putting  out  in  boats  across 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  gather  the  water-lilies 
shooting  up  on  all  sides  above  the  surface.  In 
the  foreground  are  soldiers,  a  standard-bearer,  and 
the  empty  chariot  in  which  the  Emperor  has 
arrived  on  the  scene  ;  the  picture  is  completed 
by  a  quartette  of  lady  musicians  playing  at  one 
corner  of  the   verandah.     What   is   this  alluring 


scene,  we  are  at  once  led  to  a^k  ?  And  Mr. 
Hobson  answers,  in  his  catalogue  description,  that 
it  is  the  annual  Lotus  Festival  in  the  Forbidden 
City  at  Peking,  inspiring  us  with  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  customs  of  a  people  undeniably 
cultured,  but  with  quite  other  views  of  life  and 
the  world  than  our  own.  Having  pondered  over 
the  strange  attractions  of  this  scene,  we  begin 
to  realise  the  uncommon  beauties  of  its  rendering, 
the  massing  of  the  colours  in  crescent  formation 
to  one  side  of  the  circle,  the  plume-like  effect  of 
the  tree  in  the  foreground  leading  the  eye  first 
in  one,  then  in  another  direction  to  the  figures 
above,  the  red  foliage  of  the  maples  behind  the 
pavilion,  the  very  uncommon  rich  plum-colour, 
an  enamel  blend  of  cobalt  and  manganese,  used 
for  the  Emperor's  robe  and  other  details.  A 
similar  scene  is  shown  on  a  club-shaped  vase 
(PI.  xxv.),  in  which  ladies  in  a  pavilion  are  watch- 
ing a  dragon-prowed  barge  with  the  Emperor  and 
his  suite  on  board  towed  by  a  team  of  women, 
another  scene  which  strikes  us  by  its  utter  strange- 
ness to  Western  eyes.  Only  one  or  two  other 
pictorial  pieces  can  be  referred  to  here,  such  as 
two  dishes  with  incidents  from  a  love-story  (PI. 
xlii.),  a  bowl  (PI.  xl.)  with  an  imperial  audience 
before  an  altar,  a  vase  (PI.  xlviii.)  with  a  charming 
group,  very  simply  drawn,  of  ladies  engaged  in 
the  Four  Liberal  Accomplishments  ;  a  tall  beaker, 
with  an  attack  on  a  fortress  (PL  xx.,  a  scene  from 
the  history  of  the  Sung  dynasty).  This  last  has 
on  its  shoulder  a  band  of  ornament  apparently 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  painting  on  a  pair  of 
exquisite  dishes,  with  borders,  that  may  be  taken 
as  the  very  acme  of  skill  in  refinement  of  detail 
(Pis.  xlix.,  L).  In  the  middle  of  one  is  a  pheasant 
on  a  plum-tree;  of  the  other,  two  jays  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree-peony  ;  the  rim  of  both  is  painted 
with  water-birds  and  plants  against  a  background 
of  fish-roe  diaper. 

In  closing,  there  must  be  mentioned  the  mi 
portant  series  of  figures,  both  of  the  three-colour 
variety  painted  "  on  the  biscuit  "  and  those  with 
ordinary  overglaze  famille  verte  enamelling.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  lady  in  a  yellow  coat  brocaded 
with  butterflies,  has  fittingly  been  chosen  for  the 
frontispiece  of  the  catalogue.  The  extraordinary 
subtle  modelling  of  the  features  and  the  grace  oi 
its  pose  entitle  this  figure  to  high  rank  as  a  work 
of  plastic  art. 

The  various  sections  of  the  catalogue  are  pre- 
ceded by  short  introductions  in  which  Mr.  Hobson 
gives  us,  from  his  unrivalled  store  of  knowledge 
in  this  matter,  the  important  facts  relating  to 
the  history  and  production  of  the  wares.  Some 
interesting  statements  are  based  on  observations 
made  during  his  recent  visit   to  China. 
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WHEN  THEY  RACED  AT  NOTTING  HILL 

By  F.    GORDON    ROE 


Everybody  who  knows  the  West  End 
of  London,  knows  the  Marble  Arch,  with  its 
classical  sculptures  by  Baily  and  Westmacott. 
This  dainty  adaptation  by  Nash  from  the  Arches 
of  Constantine  and  Severus  at  Rome,  was  brought 
here  from  Buckingham  Palace  in  1850,  and  is 
among  the  features  which  the  district  can  count 
as  a  gain.  But  there  have  been  losses  also. 
Tyburn  Tree,  which  stood  hard  by,  and  where  so 
many  unfortunates  met  their  horrid  doom,  is  one 
which  will  not  be  regretted.  But  every  antiquary 
must  deplore  the  disappearance  of  the  redundantly 
named  Ossulston  Stone — the  ancient  Stone  of 
Oswulf — which  rested  for  centuries  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  only  to  be 
uprooted  and  placed  near  the  Marble  Arch,  whence 
it  has  vanished  within  the  span  of  a  life- 
time. 

Such  are  two  of  the  features  which  have  left 
this  quarter  of  the  Town.  Now  come  a  little 
further  afield  in  search  of  another. 


Not  far  west  of  the  Marble  Arch  lies  the  un- 
exciting district  called  Notting  Hill,  a  mass  of 
houses  for  the  most  part,  but  with  trimly  kept 
squares  and  pleasant  gardens  to  add  their  notes 
of  greenery.  Here,  in  byegone  days,  was  the 
manor  of  Notting  Barns,  once  a  possession  of  the 
mighty  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  whose  name  has 
become  the  very  symbol  of  aristocracy.  Exactly 
how  the  word  was  spelled  did  not  matter  very 
much  ;  it  might  be  Knottinge,  Noting,  or  Nutting 
Barns.  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Gover  has  told  us  that  these 
and  other  forms  indicate  the  "  Place  of  the 
Cnottingas  or  sons  of  Cnotta,"  but  local  belief  is 
prettier,  and  murmurs  of  days  when  nut  trees  grew 
in  plenty  on  Notting  Hill.  That  the  place  was 
countrified  and  healthy  cannot  be  denied.  Ken- 
sington Gravel  Pits,  which  lay  on  either  side  of 
a  stretch  of  the  high  road,  were  a  well-known 
resort  of  invalids  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  time  of  William  III.,  their  "  excellent  air  " 
being  held  in  high  esteem. 
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NO.    II. THE    LAST    STEEPLECHASE    AT    THE    HIPPODROME    RACE    COURSE,    KENSINGTON  THE    BROOK 

BY    CHARLES    HUNT  AFTER    HENRY    ALKEN,    JUN.    (SAMUEL    HENRY    ALKEN) 


But  there  is  clay  as  well  as  gravel  in  these 
parts,  as  certain  persons  found  to  their  cost  in 
the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  A 
scheme  was  launched  by  a  certain  Mr.  Whyte  to 
provide  a  race  course  and  a  training  centre  within 
two  miles  of  London.  The  spot  selected  was  at 
Notting  Hill,  and  here,  with  stabling  for  seventy- 
five  horses,  was  formed  the  Hippodrome,  which 
a  contemporary  writer  went  so  far  as  to  describe 
as  the  "  most  perfect  race  course  "  which  he  had 
ever  seen.  This  was  situated  between  what  is 
now  the  Portobello  Road  and  what  was  then  the 
Bristol,  Birmingham  and  Thames  Junction  Rail- 
way, the  course  being  laid  out  for  both  flat-racing 
and  steeplechasing,  dominated  at  one  place  by  a 
small  hill  which  provided  an  excellent  natural 
vantage  point  for  spectators.  To  quote  the  same 
enthusiastic  writer  : — "  Here  was  ....  a  racing 
emporium  more  extensive  and  attractive  than 
Ascot  or  Epsom,  with  ten  times  the  accommo- 
dation of  either,  and  where  carriages  are  charged 

for  admission  at  three-fourths  less As  a 

site  for  horse  exercise,  can  any  riding-house 
compare  with  it  ?  For  females,  it  is  without  the 
danger  or  exposure  of  the  parks  ;    as  a  training- 


ground  for  the  turf  or  the  field  it  cannot  be 
exceeded  "  ;  and  so  forth  in  a  strain  which  makes 
one  wonder  whether  Mr.  Whyte  had  been  specially 
hospitable  on  "  Press  Day."  You  can  read  all 
about  it  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  (1837),  or  it 
you  have  not  access  to  that  publication,  there 
are  quotations  from  it  in  Walford's  Old  and  New 
London  (1897). 

Opening  on  June  3rd,  1837,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  King  William  IV.,  the  Hippodrome  was 
attended  by  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering, 
who  saw  Mr.  Wickham's  Pincher  carry  off  the  £100 
plate,  and  Mr.  Elmore's  Lottery  the  steeplechase 
(£50).  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Count  D'Orsay 
were  the  Stewards,  and  the  omens  seemed  gener 
ally  auspicious.  But  one  important  factor  was 
completely  overlooked.  The  soil  was  clay  and 
made  such  heavy  going  that  the  course  could 
only  be  used  under  quite  favourable  conditions. 
And  so,  though  various  other  meetings  were  held 
there,  the  ground  was  closed  in  June,  1N41,  after  a 
chequered  existence  of  four  years. 

Important  as  a  contributory  cause  of  the 
debacle  was  the  local  hostility  to  the  I  Eippodrome. 
Loftie,      in     his     Kensington,      Picturesque     and 
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NO.    III. THE    LAST    STEEPLECHASE    AT    THE    HIPPODROME    RACE    COURSE,    KENSINGTON  IN    AND    OUT 

BY    CHARLES    HUNT  AFTER    HENRY    ALKEN,    JUN.    (SAMUEL    HENRY    ALKEN) 


Historical  (1888) ,  has  preserved  what  a  pamphlet  of 
somewhat  earlier  date  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
A  kill- joy  petition  was  started  to  prevent  horses 
being  run  at  the  Hippodrome  on  Sundays,  though, 
as  would  appear,  these  were  not  races,  but  trials. 
Moreover,  the  inhabitants  insisted  on  a  right-of- 
way  across  the  ground.  "  Taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  with  hatchets  and  saws  [they] 
had  removed  the  barriers,  and  thus  by  maintaining 
their  right  to  cross  the  ground  when  they  pleased 
caused  the  racing  men  to  abandon  it."  To  this 
Loftie  adds  that  the  sporting  interest  "  made  a 
strong  fight  before  they  gave  up  the  Hippodrome. 
Petitions  were  got  up  on  each  side,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  demanded  shutting  up  the 
right-of-way."  But  the  going  proved  altogether 
too  heavy  in  every  sense  of  the  term  ;  the  Hippo- 
drome lapsed,  and  now  its  memory  is  chiefly 
preserved  by  a  set  of  colour  aquatints,  here 
reproduced,  of  the  last  Steeplechase  to  be  held 
there.  Three  of  these  plates  were  engraved  by 
Charles  Hunt  ;  one  by  R.  G.  and  A.  W.  Reeve  ; 
the  original  designs  being  by  Henry  Aiken,  junior. 
He,  of  course,  was  Henry  Thomas  Aiken's  eldest 
child,  and,  as  Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  told  us 
in  the  April  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  should 


rightly  be  known  as  Samuel  Henry  Aiken  (1810- 
1894),  in  order  to  lessen  the  confusion  between 
his  work  and  that  of  his  illustrious  father.  This 
confusion,  which  started  in  Samuel  Henry's  life- 
time, and  which  was  aggravated  by  his  own  action 
in  signing  as  "  Henry  Aiken  "  sole,  has  resulted 
in  many  inferior  pictures  being  attributed  to  the 
greatest  of  his  race.  Had  he  invariably  signed 
as  "  Henry  Aiken,  junior,"  or  as  "  Henry  Gordon 
Aiken  "  (as  he  was  also  called),  his  lapse  from 
strict  accuracy  of  nomenclature  might  have  been 
forgiven  him.  Without  ever  reaching  the  same 
heights  as  his  father,  he  "  had  talent,  and  a  style 
of  his  own  when  he  cared  to  use  it  seriously." 
Those,  again,  are  Shaw  Sparrow's  words,  and  if 
we  cannot  apply  them  strictly  to  the  Hippodrome 
set,  the  latter  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  many 
better-known  works  which  command  the  approval 
of  collectors. 

The  Hippodrome  set — as  I  have  called  it — is 
found  in  more  than  one  state.  For  instance,  I 
have  seen  early  impressions  with  titles,  and 
bearing  in  addition  a  Dedication  to  the  Stewards 
of  the  Course  ;  Messrs.  J.  Rimell  showed  me  a  set 
like  this  whereon  the  plate  numbers  had  been 
filled  in  by  hand.     It  was  published  by  Lewis  and 
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Co.,  79,  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  Apart  from 
the  matter  of  quality,  later  impressions,  or 
reprints,  can  be  distinguished  by  the  omission  of 
the  dedication,  as  well  as  by  variations  in  the 
lettering  which  are  readily  apparent  to  an  attentive 
observer. 

Though  the  set  is  not  to  be  rated  highly,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  of  considerable  interest  as  recalling 
a  race  course  of  which  few  modern  sporting 
enthusiasts  have  even  heard.  Topographically, 
also,  it  is  of  value  as  demonstrating  the  changes 
which  a  span  of  ninety  years  have  brought  to 
a  rural  district  within  easy  reach  of  London. 
Nowadays,  the  landscape  shown  in  the  prints  is 
overgrown  with  serried  rows  of  buildings,  which, 
incidentally,  have  swallowed  up  the  old  Potteries 
on  the  western  side  of  the  course,  here  seen 
topping  the  fence  in  No.  iii.  Then  the  skyline 
was  still  open,  at  any  rate  in  most  directions, 
though  in  No.  iv.  a  railway  train  can  be  distantly 
seen,  relentless  herald  of  the  march  of  progress. 

And  so  race-horses,  trainers,  jockeys  and  bookies 
took  their  leave  of  the  Hippodrome.  For  some 
time  the  ground  remained  vacant,  but  builders 
gradually  encroached  upon  it,   and  now  almost 


the  only  stretch  of  it  which  has  been  preserved 
is  the  garden  of  Ladbroke  Square,  though  further 
traces  are  discernible  about  Lansdowne  Crescent, 
Elgin  Crescent  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
More  striking  than  any  other  aspect  of  the  general 
metamorphosis  was  the  erection  of  St.  John's 
Church,  which  surmounts  what  was  formerly  the 
"  grassy  mound  " — actually  a  stiffish  little  hill 
— "  within  the  ring  of  the  race  course." 

One  other  point.  While  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  new  buildings  near  the  Hippodrome 
in  1841,  the  workmen  came  upon  the  remains  of 
what  was  doubtless  a  Roman  cemetery,  including 
a  stone  coffin  containing  a  skeleton  in  lime.  This 
reminds  us  that  the  straight  road  which  runs 
through  Notting  Hill  to  the  Marble  Arch  is 
certainly  as  old  as  the  Romans  ;  and  that  cars 
and  'buses  speed  their  way  where  once  the  legions 
tramped  along. 

[Illustrations  reproduced,  by  kind  permission, 
from  a  set  belonging  to  the  Royal  Borough  of 
Kensington,  at  the  Branch  Public  Library, 
Ladbroke  Grove,  with  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  Sir  Alfred  J.  Rice-Oxley,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr. 
A.  Heywood  Jones,  F.L.A.,  the  Chief  Librarian.] 
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AFTER    HENRY    AXKEN,    .UN.    (SAMUEL    HENRY   ALKENJ 
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What  is  probably  the  first  contemporary 
reference  to  Cotes  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  September,  1750.  On  page  423,  an 
anonymous  correspondent  addresses  some  verses 
To  Celia's  Picture,  the  work  of  "  artist  Cotes," 
whom  a  pleonastic  footnote  further  describes  as 
"  a  painter."  Celia  was  one  of  the  Gunnings,  and 
Cotes'  portrait  of  her  so  moved  the  anonymous 
correspondent  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  "  com- 
mence idolater  "  before  the  lovely  image. 

This  was  cer- 
tainly far  from 
being  Cotes'  first 
successful  portrait , 
but  it  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  his  popu- 
larity. He  was 
just  twenty-four, 
and  no  more  than 
twenty  years  of 
life  were  left  to 
him,  a  compara- 
tively brief  period 
in  which  to  build 
up  his  great  repu- 
tation. Luckily, 
he  appeared  at  a 
propitious  mo- 
ment. Hogarth 
now  rarely 
worked  at  por- 
traits; Wilson 
was  devoting  him- 
self to  landscape- 
painting  ;  Rey- 
nolds was  in  Italy, 
and  Gainsborough 
almost  unknown. 
Hudson  was  the 
fashionable  "  face- 
painter,"  and 
(  otes  can  have 
had  no  difficulty 
in  111  passing  him 
and  If  a  v  m  a  n  , 
II  more  and 


NO.  I. DEBORAH  WIN 
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Pine.  Ramsay  was  the  only  competitor  of  Cotes' 
own  class  until  Reynolds  returned  and  settled  in 
London.  Then  there  began  a  beneficent  three- 
sided  rivalry  between  them  which  was  sustained 
until  Cotes'  death.  Though  Reynolds  for  the 
most  part  had  the  better  of  the  contest,  the 
honours  were  not  all  on  his  side.  Hogarth,  lot- 
example,  a  few  months  before  his  death  in  1764, 
was  heard  to  prefer  Cotes  as  a  portrait-painter 
(cf.  Edwards,  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  under  Francis 

Cotes),  and  he  was 
not  alone  in  his 
opinion.  The 
critic  of  the  Public 
Advertiser  wrote 
of  Cotes'  contribu- 
tions to  the  1764 
exhibition  of  the 
vSociety  of  Ar- 
tists :  "  His  por- 
traits may  justly 
vie  with  those  of 
Reynolds,  and, 
greatly  to  his 
honour  be  it  said, 
he  generally  pre- 
serves a  beautiful 
correctness  in  his 
pictures,  which  the 
latter  master  too 
often  neglects  " 
(quoted  in  Whit- 
ley's Artists  and 
Their  Friends  in 
England,  Vol.  L, 
p.  266).  Even 
Northcote,  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  is  con- 
strained to  admit 
that  "  Cotes  and 
Ramsay  shared,  in 
some  degree,  with 
R  e  ynol  d  s  t  h  e 
fashion  of  the  day; 

CHESTER,    LADY    DERING  f(,r    e:lcl>     of     thOSe 

dler  archives)  painters    had 
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NO.    II. JOHN    JERVIS,    EARL    OF    ST.    VINCENT  I769  LENT 

NORTHESK    TO    THE    NATIONAL    PORTRAIT    GALLERY 


1Y    THE    EARL    OF 


employment  from  the  Court  of  England,  where 
Reynolds  as  an  artist  was  never  able  to  be- 
come a  favorite  "  (Vol.  I.,  p.  161).  Cotes' 
great  reputation  in  his  own  day  is  not  to  be 
so  lightly  dismissed  as  a  whim  of  fashion. 
Dallaway,  who  annotated  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  more 
justly  describes  Cotes'  position  when  he  says  : — 
"  Even  fashion  itself  could  not  have  rendered  him  a 
formidable  rival  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  without 
an  eminent  degree  of  merit."  (Walpole,  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  ed.  Wornum,  1888,  Vol.  II,  p.  327.) 


Cotes'  right  to  a  high  place  in  English  art  is 
happily  no  longer  disputed,  but  he  still  remains 
the  most  "  shadowy  of  our  great  masters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  as  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  wrote 
in  1905  [British  Portrait  Painters,  p.  65).  The 
best  available  account  of  Cotes  is  due  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Whitley.  If  it  is  unsatisfactory, 
that  is  only  because  Cotes  presents  an  almost 
insoluble  problem  to  the  biographer.  Firstly,  for 
reasons  described  in  a  previous  article  (The 
Connoisseur,  September,  1931),  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect   an   adequate   description   of  his   personal 
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character  and  his  life,  and,  secondly,  a  very  great 
deal  of  extremely  difficult  work  will  have  to  be 
done  before  the  extent  of  Cotes'  ceuvre  can  be 
satisfactorily  known.  On  the  one  hand,  a  host 
of  vilely  inferior  pictures  has  been  unjustifiably 
labelled  with  his  name,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow 
has  observed 
(Painters  of  the 
Royal  Academy, 
1904),  Cotes' 
genuine  work  "  is 
partly  hidden  in 
old  country 
houses,  and  partly 
swallowed  up  in 
the  auction  his- 
tories of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough 
between  whom  he 
may  fitly  be  placed 
as  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link." 

That  paintings 
by  Cotes  should 
sometimes  have 
been  mistaken  for 
the  work  of  Rey- 
nolds does  no  dis- 
credit to  either  of 
them,  and  the 
notable  resem- 
blance of  their 
styles  may  be  said 
to  have  "  proba- 
bly arisen  through 
similarity  of  period 
and  fashion  rather 
than  by  conscious 
imitation"  (C. 
Reginald  Grundy, 

English  Art  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1928,  p.  17), 
and  through  their  employing,  for  some  time,  the 
same  drapery-painter,  Peter  Toms.  It  has  been 
less  frequently  remarked  that  Cotes'  later  work 
showed  some  affinity  with  the  style  of  Gains- 
borough. Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  this 
resemblance  either,  but  Cotes'  handling  clearly 
gained  something  in  freedom  and  grace  from  the 
contact.  But  his  native  originality  was  such  that 
the  essence  of  his  style  is  as  distinct  from  Reynolds' 
and  Gainsborough's  as  it  is  from  Allan  Ramsay's. 
It  is  in  many  respects  the  style  of  a  pastellist 
applied  to  the  use  of  oil  paints.  Mr.  Shaw  Spar- 
row, writing  oJ  the  portrail  oi  Mrs.  Brocas,  in  the 
National  < rallery,  has  underlined  a  noteworthy 
feal no   '■!  I  otes'  te<  hnique  :     "  He  has  a  number 
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of  delicate  and  subtle  greys  that  belong  to  paste] 
work  ;  and  amongst  them  is  a  distinctive  grey 
in  the  flesh-tones,  a  grey,  namely,  in  which  there 
is  a  slight  tinge  of  black,  of  lamp-black  or 
bone-black.  It  is  rather  dead,  this  grey,  not 
silvery  and  'singing'  like  the  greys  of  Reynolds, 

but  s  t  u d  cuts 
would  do  weU  to 
remember  t  h  e 
tone  as  eminently 
characteristic  of 
Francis  Cotes." 
(Painters  of  the 
Royal  Academy, 
1904.) 

This  is  true,  as 
a  rule,  of  nearly 
all  Cotes'  work, 
but  it  applies 
more  particularly 
to  pictures  painted 
before  and  shortly 
after  1750,  when 
the  young  artist 
was  especially  de- 
voted to  the  prac- 
tice of  pastels. 
Many  fine  oil 
paintings  belong  to 
this  early  period, 
but  his  great 
series  of  works 
in  that  medium 
may  be  said  to 
begin  about  1757 
or  1758.  The 
portraits  of  the 
Rev.  W illia  m 
Romaine  (1758), 
in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery, 
and  of  Paul  Sandby,  R.A.  (1761  ?),  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  show  the  commencement  of  his  full 
maturity. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  life  during 
those  years,  except  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  Reynolds  (Leslie  and 
Taylor,  Life  of  Reynolds,  1865,  Vol.  I.,  p.  128)  ; 
that  he  was  an  intimate  in  the  families  of  both 
Paul  and  Thomas  Sandby,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  artists  who  attended  the  meetings  preceding 
the  foundation  in  1759  of  the  Society  of  Artists, 
of  which  he  became  an  original  member.  He 
exhibited  forty-eight  pictures  at  its  annual 
exhibitions  between  1760  and  1768.  The  following 
is  a  brief  list  of  some'  of  Cotes'  most  important 
works  during  that  period  : — 
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THE   PAINTER'S  WIFE 

BY  FRANCIS  COTKS,  K.A. 

In   the    Victoria   and  Albert   Museum 


Printed  in  England. 


poissaig 


Francis  Cafes,  R.A .  (ii.) 


NO.    IV. THE 


OF    SHIPBROOK 


1760,  Mrs.  Paul  Sandby  as  Emma,  or  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid  (No.  13,  Soc.  Artists  ;  engraved 
E.  Fisher,  1763)  ;  1763,  Sir  Hector  Monro  (Clark 
Sale.  Christie's,  1929,  £1,350)  ;  1764.  The  Honble. 
Booth  Grey  (Grey  Sale,  Christie's,  1928,  £1,312  10s.); 
1765,  a  gentleman,  supposed  to  be  John  Simpson 
of  Esslington  (exhib.  Vienna,  1927;  Holford  Sale, 
Christie's,  1928,  £4,410.  National  Gallery)  ;  17(17. 
Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princess  Royal  (The 
Connoisseur,  March,  1914),  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lection at  Windsor  Castle.  This  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  many  portraits  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  of  English 
eighteenth-century  paintings.  An  engraving  by 
W.  W.  Ryland  was  published  in  1770.     There  are 


two  celebrated  replicas  by  Cotes,  both  in  pastel, 
one  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  other  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (THE 
Connoisseur,  September,  1919).  A  sketch  for 
the  picture  is  among  the  Cotes  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  was  reproduced  in  colour  as 
the  frontispiece  to  Randall  Da  vies'  English  Society 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1007).  In  spite  of 
several  major  alterations  of  plan,  the-  painting 
retains  all  the  freshness  of  the  sketch.  To  1767 
belong  also  the  double  portrait  of  the  Princesses 
Louisa  Anne  and  Caroline  Matilda,  now  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  a  whole-length  of 
Elizabeth  Gunning,  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (No.  35, 
Soc.  Artists).     This  year  marked  the  highest  point 
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V. CAPTAIN    ROBERT    BOYLE    NICHOLAS,    R.N. 

IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    THE    MARQUIS    DEL    MORAL 


DIED     I7S0 


yet  attained  by  Cotes,  not  in  respect  only  of  the 
rank  of  his  sitters,  but  also  of  his  artistic  achieve- 
ment. In  1768  he  strengthened  his  position  still 
further  by  his  exquisite  portraits  of  Lady  Mary 
Boynton  (engraved,  J.  Watson  ;  pub.  R.  Sayer, 
1770),  now  in  the  Frick  Collection  ;  of  Mrs. 
Colquhoun  (Coke  Sale,  Christie's,  1927)  ;  and  of 
Kitty  Fisher  (sold  Christie's,  1904,  £1,785). 

To  this  list  must  be  added  several  pictures, 
some  of  them  undated,  but  painted  between  1757 
and  1770  : — Joah  Bates  and  his  wife,  one  of  Cotes' 
best  works,  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonii  Society,  and  now  in  America;  Mrs. 
Brocas  (National  Gallery);    Hugh  Barron,  in  the 


collection  of  Mr.  W.  M.  de  Zoete  (exhibited  Four 
Georges  Exhibition,  1931)  ;  Mrs.  Cadoux  (National 
Gallery  ;  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  Sep- 
tember, 1931)  ;  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  (Royal 
Hospital,  Greenwich)  ;  Mary,  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
(at  Arundel  Castle)  ;  The  Countess  of  Ship brook 
(Dashwood  Heirlooms,  Christie's,  1914  ;  Curzon 
Sale,   1927,  £2,257  ios.). 

In  midsummer,  1763,  Cotes  had  taken  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease  of  a  tine  house  in  Cavendish 
Square  (Whitley,  Vol.  I.,  p.  267),  afterwards  the 
residence,  in  turn,  of  Romney  and  Sir  M.  Archer 
Slice.  There  he  lived  with  his  wife,  of  whom 
little    more    is    known    than    that    her    name    was 
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Sarah,  and  there  he  installed  his  large  collection 
of  drawings,  prints,  furniture,  rare  books,  and 
"  most  elegant  wrought  and  chased  plate  " 
(Whitley,  loc.  cit.).  He  was  named  one  of  the 
twenty-four  directors  of  the  Society  of  Artists 
when  it  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1765,  and  he  held  his  position  until  1768,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  sixteen  directors  deposed  by  the 
rebels  in  the  Society.  The  complex  history  of 
the  affair  has  been  often  related,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Cotes  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  rebels 
to  justify  themselves  : — "  One  of  the  Committee 
occupied,  as  usual,  two  principal  situations  [in 
the  1767  exhibition],  in  one  of  which  he  hung  a 
picture  of  her  Majesty,  and  in  the  other  that  of 
a  lady  of  quality.  The  carpenter,  going  to  place 
a  fine  piece  of  shipping  belonging  to  a  celebrated 
artist  in  that  branch  of  painting,  above  that  of 
the  Queen,  the  director  called  out  with  great 
vehemence  : — '  You  must  not  hang  that  picture 
there.'  '  Why  ?  '  'It  will  hurt  my  Queen.' 
Accordingly,  it  was  taken  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  when  the  director  called  out  with  still  more 
vehemence  : — 'It 
must  not  be  hung 


there.' 

'  Why, 

sir  ? 

'  Because 

it     will 

kill     my 

Duchess. 

'  "      {The 

Conduct 

of      the 

Royal    Academici- 
ans, 1771). 

However  much 
Cotes  may  have 
offended  the  rebels' 
susceptibilities,  he 
did  so  in  good 
company,  for  he 
and  many  of  the 
other  deposed 
directors  were 
shortly  after- 
wards chosen  by 
the  King,  as 
"  men  of  fair 
moral  characters, 
of  high  reputation 
in  their  several 
professions  "  [of 
painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture] 
to  be  the  first 
members  of  the 
long-desired  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts, 
and  on  December 


14th,   1768,  he  was  further  elected  to  the  Council 
of  that  body. 

At  the  first  exhibition,  April  26th  to  May  27th, 
1769,  Cotes  exhibited  seven  portraits,  pastels  and 
oils,  which  were  much  praised,  notably  by  Walpole 
and  by  Northcote  (Leslie  and  Taylor,  Life  of 
Reynolds,  Vol.  I.,  p.  321).  To  this  year  belong 
the  portrait  of  The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  now  on 
loan  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  from  Lord 
Northesk's  collection  ;  and  also,  presumably,  the 
portrait  of  Captain  Boyle  Nicholas,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Marquis  del  Moral,  in  London.  An 
old  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  picture  reads 
thus  : — "  The  portrait  by  Coates  {sic)  in  Court 
Dress.  The  Landscape  by  Cerres  [Serres].  Two 
distinguished  painters  in  those  days.  Cost  50 
gns." 

In   1770,  Cotes  contributed  eleven  pictures  to 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  including  a  por- 
trait  in   oils   of  the   Duke   of  Beaufort,   and   the 
pastels  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  Mrs. 
Cotes,  mentioned  in  my  previous  article.     He  was 
regarded   as  the  most   eminent   pastellist  in  the 
land,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  painters  in  oils. 
His     prices     were 
then    20    guineas 
for   a   half-length, 
40     for    a    three- 
quarter,     and     80 
for    a    whole- 
length    (Edwards, 
Anecdotes  of 
Painters) .        Rey- 
nolds, at  that  date, 
charged    150 
guineas  for  whole- 
lengths,    and 
Gainsborough ,  iso- 
lated in  Bath,  only 
60  guineas. 

Cotes'  career 
seemed  to  be  only 
in  its  middle 
stage.  Though  he 
was  afflicted  with 
a  serious  internal 
ailment,  he  felt 
confident  enough 
to  set  about  the 
building  of  a  new 
painting-room  at 
his  house  in 
Cavendish  Square 
(Whitley,  Vol.  I., 
p.  266).  The  rest 
of  his   story   may 
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words  of  Mary 
M  o  s  e  r  ,  the 
painter  of  flowers, 
"  somewhat  of  a 
precise  woman," 
who,  towards  the 
end  of  July,  1770, 
wrote  thus  to  Fu- 
seli,  who  was  then 
at  Rome  : — "  Sir 
Joshua,  a  few 
days  ago,  enter- 
tained the  Council 
and  Visitors  [of 
the  Royal  Aca- 
demy] with  calli- 
pash  and  callipee, 
except  poor  Cotes, 
who  last  week  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the 
corroding  power  of 
soaplees,  which  he 
hoped  would  have 
cured  him  of  the 
stone  ;  many  a 
tear  will  drop  on 
his  grave,  as  he  is 
not  more  lamented 
as  an  artist  than  a 
friend  to  the  dis- 
tressed. (Ma  poca 
polvere  sono  chc 
nulla  sente  !)." 
The  whole  of  the 
letter  is  given  in 
J.  T.  Smith's  Nollekens 
Whitten,   2   vols.,   1920). 

Cotes  apparently  had  no  children,  and  by  his 
will,  dated  June  16th,  1769,  he  bequeathed  his 
property  to  his  wife  Sarah,  whom  he  made  sole 
executrix,  and  to  whom  he  gave  £1,000,  all  his 
household  goods,  the  choice  of  his  own  paintings, 
and  the  income  from  his  estate,  after  having 
provided  for  various  legacies,  and  a  life  annuity 
of  £34  for  his  father  and  mother.  He  appointed 
as  his  trustees   Joseph   Wilton    (1772-1803),   the 
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sc nipt  0 r ,  a  n  d 
Theodosius  For- 
rest (1728  8 4 ) , 
author  and  ama 
teur  artist,  to 
each  of  whom  he 
made  gifts,  as  also 
to  his  "  worthy 
friend,"  his  mas 
ter,  George  Knap 
ton,  an  d  h  i  s 
"  Dear  Brother, 
Samuel  Cotes, 
and  many  others. 
Peter  Toms  Port- 
cullis (i.e.,  Pur- 
suivant in  the 
Heralds'  College) 
was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the 
will,  administra- 
tion of  which  was 
granted  to  the 
widow  on  July 
30th,  four  days 
after  the  burial  of 
her  husband  in  the 
Parish  Church  at 
Richmond ,  Surrey. 
The  Gazetteer 
and  New  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser for 
Wednesday,  July 
25th,  1771*.  an- 
nounced Cotes' 
death  as  follows  : — "  On  Thursday  last  died,  at 
Richmond,  Francis  Cotes,  Esq.,  ....  a  man 
whose  works  will  best  deliver  down  his  name 
to  posterity  ;  whose  just  reputation  as  an 
artist  ranked  him  high  in  the  esteem  of  every 
man  of  taste,  though  his  own  preferred  the  unim- 
peached  character  (he  gained,  sustained,  and 
left)   of  an  honest  man." 

[Mr.  Carl  Winter's  first  article  on  Francis  Cotes, 
R.A.,  appeared  in  our  last  issue. — Ed.j 
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HERALDIC     GLASS    AT 
BRAMALL    HALL 


By    F.    SYDNEY    EDEN 


Three  miles  from  Stockport,  on  high 
ground,  originally  selected,  no  doubt,  for  defensive 
purposes,  stands  Bramall  Hall,  Cheshire,  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  black-and-white  architecture 
of  the  decorative  type  in  England.  The  greater 
part  of  the  house  was  built  about  1450,  when 
John  Davenport  was  in  possession.  His  ancestor, 
John  also,  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Bramall 
family  about  a  century  earlier. 

That  fifteenth-century  house  is  virtually  the 
house  of  to-day,  though  it  was  added  to  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sir  William 
Davenport. 

In  the  bay  window  of  the  Great  Hall  and  in 
the  window  next  to  it,  in  the  tops  of  the  lights, 
are  thirteen  shields  of  arms  in  painted  glass 
commemorating 
the  Davenport 
family  and  their 
alliances,  all  of 
fifteenth  -  century 
date  with  two 
exceptions  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
They  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  heraldic 
glass  painting  of 
their  periods  :  the 
coloured  glass  is 
pot  metal,  and 
the  charges  are 
boldly  designed 
and  spaced.  It  is 
true  that,  as  seen 
from  the  floor 
level,  they  have 
not  that  extreme 
brilliance  which 
one  is  accustomed 
to  associate  with 
painted  glass  ;  but 
this  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  coats  — 
Bramall  and 
Davenport  —  are 


No.  I. — DAVFNPORT  QUARTERING  BRAMALL 


black  and  white,  with  a  little  yellow,  only  ;  and, 
partly,  to  the  necessarily  heavy  leading  of  the 
quartered  coats,  much  of  it  original  and  some  by 
way  of  repair. 

The  Bay  Window  itself  contains  five  heater- 
shaped  shields  without  accessories  and  one  shield 
of  ornamental  Tudor  shape  set  in  a  chaplet. 
They  bear  the  following  arms  : — 

(a)  Argent,  a  chevron,  with  a  crescent  or  thereon 
for  cadency,  between  three  crosslets  sable  (Davenport) 
quartering  sable  a  lion  rampant  or  (Bramall)  and 
impaling  argent  a  chevron  gules  between  three 
martlets  sable  (Bagot),  for  John  Davenport  (died 
1478)  and  Joan  Bagot,  his  second  wife.  Only 
the  upper  part  of  the  second  quarter  on  the 
dexter   side,    showing   the   lion's   head,   remains  : 

the  rest  of  that 
quarter  is  modern 
smeared  glass. 
The  ruby  chevron 
in  the  impaled 
coat  gives  a  touch 
of  colour  to  this 
rather  sombre 
shield  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

(b)  Argent  two 
chevrons  and  a 
canton  gules, 
fifteenth  century. 
These  are  the 
arms  of  the  family 
of  F  i  1 1  o  n  ,  0  f 
Gawsworth,  near 
Macclesfield. 
Gawsworth  Hall  is 
very  similar  to 
Bramall  Hall  and 
with  a  bay  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the 
same  style  as  that 
at  Bramall.  The 
presence  of  this 
shield  at  Bramall 
is,  doubtless,  ac- 
counted for  by  the 
marriage  —  about 
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1420 — of  Robert  Davenport,  the  father 
of  John  just  mentioned,  to  Ellen  Fitton. 

(c)  Argent  a  cross  flory  gules,  with  two 
crosses  imposed  thereon,  the  under  one 
flory  argent  and  the  upper  one  a  plain 
cross  gttles,  quartering  sable,  a  lion  rampant 
argent  (Cromwell),  fifteenth  century.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  the 
principal  arms  on  this  shield.  The  three 
crosses  being  separately  leaded  and  re- 
paired with  lead,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
the  coat  correctly,  but  I  believe  my 
reading  is  right. 

(d ;  here  No.  i.)  This  is  the  Tudor- 
shaped  shield  :  the  arms  are  Davenport 
quartering  Bramall,  within  a  chaplet, 
composed  of  white  and  yellow  cords 
twisted,  with  ruby  roses  at  the  cardinal 
points  ;  the  filling-in  between  chaplet 
and  shield  is  blue  (sixteenth  century). 
This  panel,  commemorating  the  marriage 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  of  the  first  Davenport  of  Bramall 
with  the  heiress  of  Geoffrey  of  Bramall, 
is,  of  course,  not  contemporary  with 
that  event.  Its  date  is,  probably,  about 
1510,     when     William     Davenport,     who 


married  Margery  Legh  of  Adlyngton,  held 
Bramall.  The  blue  filling-in  and  the  ruby 
roses  in  the  chaplet,  two  of  which,  to  avoid 
monotony,  are  very  light  ruby  in  tone,  supply 
just  what  is  needed  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  colour  in  the  heraldry. 

(e)  Bramall  quartering  Davenport  (fifteenth 
century).  This  shield  has  been  erroneously 
re-leaded  ;  it  should  read  Davenport  quartering 
Bramall.  The  fine  drawing  of  the  lions  and 
the  touches  of  yellow  largely  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  colour. 

(/)  This  shield  is  a  replica  of  (a)  (fifteenth 
century). 

In  the  window  next  to  the  bay  are  : — 

(g  ;  here  No.  v.)  Argent,  a  gryphon  segreant 
gules  (Trafford)  quartering  argent,  on  a  bend 
azure  three  garbs  or  (ancient  arms  of  Fitton 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.)  and  argent, 
on  a  bend  sable  three  octofoils  or  (Boyse) 
(fifteenth  century).  There  is  pretty  lead 
glazing  in  this  shield  ;  the  cutting  of  the  glass 
for  the  gryphons  and  garbs  and  their  leading-up 
show  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  craftsman. 

(h)  Argent  three  bends  gules  (fifteenth  century). 
This  is  the  coat  of  Byrom,  an  old  family 
around     Stockport.     I     have     not,     however, 
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traced  any  family  connection  between  Byroms 
and  Davenports.  The  coat  is,  probably, 
identical  in  origin  with  the  Byron  arms — 
argent,  three  bendlets  enhanced  gules — as  the 
two  names  are  likely  to  have  had  a  similar 
source.  This  shield,  to  make  up  for  its  simplicity 
in  design,  is  prettily  diapered. 

(i  ;  here  No.  ii.)  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth 
argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  three  bucks'  heads 
caboshed  or  (Stanley)*  quartering  or,  on  a  chief 
indented  azure,  three  plates  (Lathom)  ;  second 
and  third,  gules,  three  legs  in  armour  conjoined 
in  f esse  argent  (Isle  of  Man)  (fifteenth  century). 
Here  the  leadwork  is  close  and  complicated, 
especially  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters, 
where  even  the  bucks'  heads  are  leaded  into 
the  bend.  The  legs  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are 
difficult  to  space  on  a  shield  ;  here  the 
necessary  compression  of  the  legs  and  pointing 
of  the  feet  are  extremely  well  done.  Here, 
again,  I  do  not  know  how  Stanleys  came  into 
the  Davenport  pedigree,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  did,  for  the  Stanleys  seem  to  have 
intermarried  with  most  of  the  old  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  families.  This  shield  may,  with 
some  probability,  be  assigned  to  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  ist  Baron  Stanley  (so  created  1456). 

*  Erroneously  reversed  in  re-leading. 


no.      v.  trafford, 

(ancient)  and  boyse 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Stanleys 
used  to  be  Lords  of  Man. 

(;' ;  here  No.  iii.)  Argent,  on  a  chevron 
gules  three  swans  argent,  quartering  azure, 
a  lion  rampant  argent  (Montalt),  azure, 
nine  bezants  (Zouch)  and  cheeky  argent 
and  azure  (Gatton)  (fifteenth  century). 
The  drawing  of  the  lion  in  the  second 
quarter  is  noticeable,  the  beast's  tail 
being  made  abnormally  ample  to  fill  up 
the  quarter.  Notice  the  lead  work  in 
this  and  the  first  quarter  ;  it  is  com- 
plicated and  cleverly  executed. 

(k)  Paly  of  six  gules  and  or,  a  bend 
argent  (Longford)  quartering  argent  and 
gules  quarterly  (Massey  of  Chester)  (fifteenth 
century).  These  quartered  coats  are 
noteworthy  as  being  made  up  entirely  of 
ordinaries  ;  there  are  no  charges.  Here, 
too,  elaborate  diapers  are  made  to  foil 
simplicity  of  design.  This  shield  is  a 
companion  to  (g),  both  coats  in  it  being 
quartered  by  the  family  of  Tra fiord  of 
Trafford. 

(/ ;  here  No.  iv.)  Azure,  a  lion  rampant 
ermine,  crowned  or  (Gerard)  (fifteenth 
century).       Here,    also,    the    lead    work, 
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especially  in  the  tail  of  the  lion,  is  admirable 
and  the  beast  is  well  spaced  ;  the  diaper  of  the 
field  is  bold  and  simple  in  design.  This  shield 
may  indicate  family  connection  between  Daven- 
port and  Gerard,  for  the  Gerard  family  is  an  old 
one  in  Cheshire.  There  are  memorials  of  them 
at  Thornton-le-Moors  Church,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  County.  The  name  does  not  appear, 
however,  in  the  pedigree  of  Davenport  of 
Bramall. 

(in  ;  here  X<>.  vi.)  Quarterly  argent  and  pities, 
in  the  second  mid  third  quarters,  a  fret  or,  over  all, 
mi  «  bend  sable,  three  escallops  argent  (Spencer) 
(sixteenth   century).     The   shield  is  entirely   pot 


metal  with  a  yellow  (stain)  scrolled  border,  set 
within  a  green  chaplet  with  yellow  fruit,  cross- 
banded  white  and  yellow  at  the  four  corners 
and  passing  through  elaborate  white  and  yellow 
clasps  at  top,  bottom  and  sides. 

Below  is  a  white  ribbon,  yellow  edged,  with 
the  Spencer  motto  (black  Roman  capitals)  between 
two  seated  figures.  This  panel  was  originally 
oval,  but  the  top  has  been  cut  straight,  thereby 
sacrificing  some  features  of  the  design.  The 
coloured  parts  of  the  chaplet  and  other  access*  iries 
to  the  shield  are  painted  in  enamels,  the  only 
instance  of  the  use  of  that  medium  in  the  painted 
glass  at  Bramall  Hall. 
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The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of 
Wroxeter  conjures  up  visions  of  the  old  Roman 
Station  of  Uriconium,  with  its  evidences  of 
origin  and  occupation  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  in  the  shape  of  crag-like  fragments  of 
its  massive  basilica  and  forum,  its  excavated 
hypocausts,  and  the  coins,  seals,  and  skeletons 
which  the  site  has  yielded  up  for  generations. 
These  impressive  relics  have  been  progressively 
discussed  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
the  interest  attached  to  them  is  so  potent  that 
certain  other  local  antiquities  have  undeservedly 
remained  almost  unnoticed.  Antiquarians  seldom 
fail  to  note  that  Wroxeter  Church  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  that  its  entrance  incorporates  two 
Roman  columns  quarried  from  the  ruined  city 
adjacent,  and  that  similar  fragments  belonging 
to  this  period,  as  well  as  others  of  Saxon  handi- 
work, may  be  found  interspersed  in  its  walls. 
But  few,  very  few,  have  paid  even  passing 
attention  to  what  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  mediaeval  works  of  its  kind  to 
be  found  here — or  anywhere.  The  muniment 
coffer  which  stands  in  the  Parish  Church  is 
not  only  exceptional  as  regards  character  in  its 
particular  group,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  preserved.  The  banded  ironwork  which 
reinforces   its   front,    branching   and   terminating 


in  fleurs-de-lys,  would  have  delighted  the  heart 
of  Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  extraordinary  that  the  vicissitudes  of  some 
seven'  hundred  years  should  have  deprived  the 
receptacle  of  so  few  of  its  attachments.  Even 
if  the  decorative  ironwork  did  not  proclaim 
unmistakably  that  the  craftsman  who  originated 
this  coffer  flourished  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  lightly  cusped  equilateral  arches  which  are 
pierced  through  the  bases  of  its  standards  would 
surely  indicate  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Gothic  styles,  the  First  Pointed.  The  feature 
just  mentioned  is  rarely  met  with  in  English 
examples,  though  it  is  only  right  to  observe 
that  the  sawing  off  of  the  supports,  which  so 
often  took  place  in  vandalistic  times,  may  have 
eliminated  similar  arches  from  many  specimens 
yet  remaining  to  us.  For  a  coffer  that  must 
have  been  fashioned  before  the  mid  years  of 
Henry  HP's  reign,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
Welsh  borderland  was  in  a  state  of  continuous 
turmoil,  its  condition  is  nothing  less  than 
astonishing.  To  revert  to  the  actual  formation 
of  an  object  after  its  trimmings  have  been  dealt 
with,  is  not  a  very  regular  method  of  description  ; 
therefore,  before  proceeding  any  further,  note 
should  be  taken  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  dove- 
tailing which  knits  up  the  front  panel  with  its 
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supporting  standards  or  uprights.  Dovetailing 
was  extensively  carried  out  by  cofferers  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  the  usual  practice  was 
directed  to  the  concealment  of  this  method  of 
bracing.  In  the  Wroxeter  coffer,  four  wedge- 
shaped  slots  have  been  cut  out  of  the  uprights, 
and  similar  shapings  on  the  panel  have  been 
constructed  to  fit  into  them.  The  effect,  which 
is  rather  obvious,  will  easily  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  illustration  (No.  L),  and  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Xo.  ii.).  There  is  no 
tray  fixed  at  either  end  of  the  coffer,  nor  any 
sign  of  one  having  been  removed,  but  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  lid  there  is  what  appears 
to  be  a  slot  large  enough  to  drop  in  coins, 
though  this  has  been  filled  in  at  some  time  or 
another. 

One  noticeable  detail  about  the  iron  fittings 
is  the  original  lock-plate,  which  is  semi-circular 
and  girded  round  with  a  ring  springing  from  the 
central  strap.  This  is  reminiscent  of  a  corres- 
ponding feature  on  the  less  important  coffer  of 
approximate  date  at  Lockinge,  Berkshire,  though 
it  can  hardly  be  of  such  great  antiquity  as  the 
extraordinary  "  dug  out  "  recently  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Kirke,  at  North  Curry,  Somerset,  an 
account  of  which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur 
(April,  1930).  Four  or  five  additional  fixings 
will  also  be  noted  in  the  illustration,  but  these 
all  belong  to  later  periods,  supplied  so  as  to 
bring  this  early  coffer  into  line  with  the  Act  of 
Edward  VI.  which  directed  that  parish  coffers 
provided  for  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
poor  should  possess  locks  in  triplicate.  Ostensible 
obedience  to  this  law  unfortunately  resulted  in 
ruin — or  partial  ruin — to  the  beauties  of  many 
a  traceried  and  floriated  coffer  of  earlier  ages. 
Up  and  down,  all  over  the  country-side,  we  find 
scores  of  magnificent  examples  of  pre-Reformation 
receptacles,  the  frontals  of  which  have  been 
mutilated  and  defaced  by  the  superimposition 
of  barbarous  excrescences  akin  to  frying-pan 
patches  or  rough  wooden  insertions,  indiscrimi- 
natelv  adapted  by  some  inexperienced  boor  who 
possessed  the  artistic  qualities  of  neither  the 
master  smith  nor  the  cofferer.  These  resultant 
abominations  were  invariably  added  regardless 
of  any  consideration  for  the  decorative  lines  of 
carving  or  ironwork,  and  are  in  the  nature  of 
eyesores,  just  as  much  as  the  dignified  elevation 
of  an  Elizabethan  mansion  would  be  if  the 
cheap  front  of  some  Labour  Exchange  were 
clapped  on  to  it.  Witness  the  wreckage  wrought 
in  such  individual  cases  as  the  coffers  at  Brox- 
bourne,      Dersingham,      Faversham.      Saltwood, 


Climping,   and   elsewhere     ad  lib.      Fortunately, 

in  the  case  of  the  Wroxeter  cotter  these  adjuncts 
have   not    damaged   the  fagade   to  any  extent 
as  was  so  often   the  case.     Even  where  a   piece 

of  wood  has  been  added  on  the  right-hand  side 
to  support  a  staple,  the  old  ironwork  has  not 
been  moved,  and  the  patch  itself  has  been  care 
fully  bordered  with  more  iron  straps.  The  same 
has  been  done  to  another  patch  close  to  the 
central  lock.  The  ironworker's  art  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  finds  excellent  expression  in  this 
characteristic  piece.  The  trident-like  simulation 
caused  by  the  branching  of  the  frontal  bands, 
though  existing  in  a  fair  number  of  specimens 
belonging  to  this  age,  is  rarely  seen  in  such 
completeness  as  on  the  Wroxeter  cotter.  It- 
dimensions  are  rather  curious.  Although  the 
length  amounts  to  6  feet  1  inches,  the  body 
measures  only  18  inches  by  19  inches,  the  extreme 
height  from  the  floor  caused  by  elevation  on  the 
arched  feet  being  26  inches.  Its  maker  seems 
to  have  intended  that  this  issue  from  his  workshop 
should  last  for  all  time. 

Did  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Malverne  Hulles  "- 
though  Salop* claims  him  as  a  native — ever  see 
the  Wroxeter  coffer  ?  It  must  have  been  con- 
siderably over  a  century  old  when  the  gifted 
writer,  who  so  truly  foretold  the  Dissolution. 
produced  his  first  book.  Anyhow,  this  poor 
"  tonsured  clerk's  "  abilities  lay  in  the  direction 
of  exposing  the  monastic  abuses  of  his  own 
time  instead  of  fostering  appreciation  of  things 
beautiful  which  had  been  produced  under  an 
earlier  regime.  If  Langland  ever  entered  Wroxeter 
Church  he  probably  never  paid  any  attention 
to  the  coffer,  like  thousands  of  other  intelligent 
people  since  his  day.  The  Stoke  DAbernon 
example — not  a  whit  finer — is  reverted  to  and 
discussed  in  almost  every  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Surrey,  but  I  have  only  succeeded  in  discovering 
one  or  two  faint  and  unauthoritative  notices  to 
that  at  Wroxeter. 
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That  the  study  of  early  English  porcelain 
has  been  so  much  advanced  in  recent  years  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  patient  and  impartial 
researches  of  a  few  keen  collectors  willing  to 
devote  their  time  to  the  elucidation  of  the  many 
problems  that  still  remain  unsolved,  while  the 
need  for  a  clearing-house  where  their  discoveries 
could  be  made  known  and  discussed  was  met  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  formation  of  the  English 
Porcelain  Circle,  the  third  volume  of  whose 
Transactions  has  recently  been  issued.*  Many 
interesting  contributions  are  reported  in  these 
volumes.  Perhaps  the  most  considerable  is  Mr. 
A.  J.  B.  Kiddell's  very  exact  and  appreciative 
study  of  the  Lowestoft  china,  in  Vol.  III.,  which 
is  reinforced  by  full  descriptions,  with  many  illus- 
trations, of  more  than  two  hundred  characteristic 
and  charming  inscribed  specimens,  with  dates 
ranging  from  1761  to  1799.  In  the  same  volume 
is  reported  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner's  interesting 
discovery  that  the  raised-anchor  Chelsea  birds 
were  copied  from  engravings  by  George  Edwards. 
Dr.  Gardner  also  announced  (Vol.  I.)  the  finding 
of  an  advertisement  suggesting  that  Sprimont's 
Chelsea  factory  was  already  a  going  concern  in 
February,  1749,  while  Mr.  Aubrey  Toppin  in  the 
same  volume  describes  and  figures  a  waster  of 
triangle-mark  type  from  the  Justice  Walk  site, 
thus  proving  the  much-doubted  connection  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  Chelsea  manufactures. 
Advertisements  of  the  mysterious  "  Limehouse 
china  "  of  1747-48  (Vol.  I.)  inspired  researches 
by  Mr.  Toppin  into  the  contemporary  topography 
of  the  district,  recorded  in  Vol.  III.  A  discussion 
of  the  early  Bristol  and  Worcester  china  by  Mr. 
Wallace  Elliot  (Vol.  II.)  touched  on  the  hotly 
debated  question  of  the  pieces  marked  with  a 
scratched    cross     (variously    claimed     for    these 


*  Transactions  of  the  English  Porcelain  Circle,  Vols.  I., 
II.  and  III.,  and  William  Duesbury's  London  Account 
Book  :  17 51-17 53  (English  Porcelain  Circle  Monograph). 
To  be  had  from  the  editor,  Mr.  Donald  A.  MacAlister,  10, 
St.  Alban's  Road,  Kensington,  I  ondon,  W.8,  price  5/- 
(Vol.  I.)  and  2i/-each  (Vols.  II.  and  III.  and  Monograph). 


factories  and  for  Bow),  which  Dr.  H.  E.  Rhodes 
(Vol.  III.)  materially  advanced  by  producing  one 
such  mug  with  a  topical  Worcester  subject,  and 
another  dated  1754.  Major  W.  H.  Tapp's 
researches  into  the  life  and  work  of  Billingsley 
and  other  later  Derby  artists  are  reported  in 
Vols.  II.  and  III.,  in  the  former  of  which  Mr. 
Bernard  Rackham  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  summar- 
ise our  present  knowledge  of  the  Liverpool 
porcelains,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  (and  least 
attractive)  of  all.  Mrs.  Donald  MacAlister,  pur- 
suing her  researches  into  the  early  Staffordshire 
and  Derby  china,  throws  light  on  the  puzzling 
"  Over  Hailes  "  mugs  at  Edinburgh  and  kindred 
specimens,  which  are  often  claimed  as  early 
Scottish  porcelain,  but  are  actually  of  Longton 
Hall  manufacture  (Vol.  III.).  The  earliest  Derby 
china  is  now  fairly  easily  distinguishable  from 
Chelsea  and  Bow,  but  the  history  of  the  factory 
before  1756  and  the  part  played  by  the  mysterious 
Andrew  Planche  are  still  far  from  clear,  and  Mrs. 
MacAlister  has  made  interesting  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  latter  and  his  family  at  Bath,  where 
he  died  at  some  time  after  1804  (Vol.  II.).  In  the 
same  paper  the  primitive  white  figures  known  in 
South  Kensington  slang  as  the  "  snow  man  " 
class  are  claimed  by  Mrs.  MacAlister  for  Staf- 
fordshire as  against  Bow  on  the  evidence  of 
the  almost  identical  form  and  details  of  a 
salt-glaze  specimen.  Whether  the  factory  in 
question  was  Longton  Hall  or  another  is  un- 
decided. The  other  prominent  figure  in  Derby 
porcelain-history,  the  first  William  Duesbury,  was 
originally  an  enameller  in  London  and  Longton, 
independent  of  the  factories,  and  the  extent  and 
effect  of  his  activities  are  still  undetermined  ;  it 
has  always  seemed  that  much  of  the  confusion 
in  classification  might  be  due  to  his  having 
decorated  several  makes  of  porcelain.  His  London 
account-book  for  1751-53,  which  survives  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  therefore  of  very  great  interest. 
After  being  published  in  a  few  extracts  by  Bemrose, 
it  was  for  long  lost  to  notice,  and  it  is  due  to  Mrs. 
MacAlister's  diligence  that  it  is  now  made  available 
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in  an  admirable  reproduction  and  transcrip- 
tion of  every  page,  issued  in  a  separate  volume 
which  is  the  first  Monograph  to  be  published  by 
the  Circle. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  Account  Book  arc 
many  and  difficult.  In  the  first  place  it  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  items  refer  to 
enamelling  done  by  Duesbury.  While  many  arc 
for  repairs  ("  4  chelsey  playts  rpd.  .  0.2.0,"  "  2 
small  bottles,  one  to  repar  .  .  .  0.0.3,"  "  x 
candlestick  joynd  with  Inamill  .  .  0.1.6,"  etc.), 
only  a  few  specify  actual  decoration,  and  that  in 
various  terms,  such  as  "  1  sett  of  Bogh  sesons 
inhamilld,  0.14.0,"  "  4  Large  Bottles  paynted  .  . 
0.10.0,"  "  1  pr  of  swiming  swans  donn  all  over  .  . 
2.0,"  "  1  pr  of  Larg  Branches  Lackard  .  .  0.16.0," 
"  1  pr  of  single  Br  little  gilt  .  .  0.5.0,"  and 
"  2  Jars  don  with  Drisdon  flowers  and  figars  .  . 
0.6.0."  The  mention  of  enamel,  etc.,  in  these 
cases  and  not  in  the  others  raises  the  question 
whether  the  unspecified  items  were  perhaps 
merely  sold  ;  the  item  "  1  pr  of  figures  sold  .  . 
0.10.6  "  is  hardly  dearer  than  some  of  the  others, 
such  as  "  1  Large  murcarry  on  a  pedilstone  .  . 
0.5.0."  The  item  "  2  pr  of  figars  Drisdon  .  . 
0.8.0  "  is  also  unexpected.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  clear  that  several  kinds  of  decoration 
were  actually  done.  That  in  lacquer  and  paint 
has  practically  never  survived,  though  traces  of 
it  are  occasionally  found,  and  most  of  the  speci- 
mens so  treated  now  exist  as  plain  white  figures  ; 
the  great  number  of  these  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  references  in 
contemporary  advertisements  to  "  warranted  true 
enamel "  show  that  oil  paint,  etc.,  were  also 
commonly  used. 

The  identification  of  the  actually  enamelled 
decoration  is  discussed  in  a  brief  introduction  to 
the  Account  Book  by  Mrs.  MacAlister,  who  is 
inclined  to  claim  practically  all  the  painting  on 
raised-anchor  figures  as  Duesbury's  work,  and  it 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  so  many  can  be  identified 
with  items  in  the  Book.  But  doubts  are  sug- 
gested by  the  great  number  of  these  surviving 
which  are  all  decorated  by  the  same  hand  (they 
come  to  many  more  than  the  total  recorded  in 
the  Book),  and  by  the  virtual  absence  of  their 
very  distinctive  decoration,  with  its  peculiar 
"  moss,"  on  other  makes  of  china.  The  Derby 
birds  cited  by  Mrs.  MacAlister  are  probably  later 
than  1753,  and  also,  I  think,  by  a  different  hand. 
While  it  is  probable  that  Duesbury  employed 
assistants,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  or  one  of  them 
would  have  painted  Chelsea  pieces  only.  Bow  is 
still  more  difficult.  I  believe  that  much  of  it 
was  decorated  outside  the  factory,  and  Mrs. 
MacAlister  makes  the  interesting  point   that  the 


factory  advertised  for  painters  in  November, 
1753.  precisely  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered 
by  these  accounts.  Since  the  only  known  coloured 
figures  of  Woodward  and  Kitty  ("live  (which 
are  both  mentioned  by  Duesbury)  bear  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sprigged  decoration,  it  may  be  assumed, 
as  Mr.  William  King  has  suggested,  that  these 
sprigs  are  Duesbury's  work  ;  they  occur  also  on 
the  well-known  Charity  group  in  the  Schreiber 
Collection,  on  the  Broderip  Lovers  with  a  Birdcage 
and  on  other  Bow  figures  at  South  Kensington. 
The  familiar  Bow  opaque  light  blue  can  hardly 
be  a  Duesbury  colour,  since  it  occurs  on  the 
Wolfe  and  Granby  figures  dating  from  17511  or 
later.  For  the  rest,  perhaps  the  surest  criterion 
is  the  occurrence  of  work  by  the  same  hand  on 
Bow,  Derby,  Chelsea  and  perhaps  Longton  Hall 
porcelain  ;  and  up  to  the  present  no  unquestion- 
able instances  of  this  have  been  pointed  out, 
though  a  type  of  flowered  decoration  is  common 
to  many  pieces.  Mrs.  MacAlister  suggests,  since 
an  item  painted  with  moths  occurs  in  the  accounts. 
that  Duesbury  was  perhaps  the  well-known  Derby 
"  moth-painter  "  of  about  1760-65  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  painted  at  all  after  securing 
the  management  of  the  factory,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  was  from  the  start 
merely  the  proprietor  of  the  enamelling  shop,  like 
Giles  of  Kentish  Town. 

One  class  of  work  may,  however,  be  ascribed 
with  certainty  to  the  workshop,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  chief  advance  in  knowledge  due  to  the 
accounts.  A  well-known  type  of  salt-glaze  figures 
is  readily  identified  with  the  "  swiming  swans 
donn  all  over,"  "  ships  and  gote  donn  all  over," 
"  large  stags  donn  all  over,"  "  hare  donn  all  over 
Stafartshire,"  etc.,  which  abound  in  the  Book  ; 
they  doubtless  continued  to  be  painted  by  Dues- 
bury after  his  migration  to  Longton  in  1754  and 
are  a  well-marked  class.  But  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  "  Large  Stafart  flowars  "  mentioned 
by  the  "  dusson  "  ?  Perhaps  they  were  early 
Longton  Hall ;  they  could  hardly  have  been  salt- 
glaze.  The  rage  for  modelled  porcelain  flowers 
in  "  branches  "  in  the  Vincennes  fashion  was 
enormous  about  1750,  though  few  examples 
survive. 

Many  other  points  could  be  raised  did  space 
allow,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the 
great  interest  of  the  Book,  as  a  contemporary 
record  of  the  specimens  now  collected  with  such 
ardour.  Even  if  it  does  not  enable  us  to  recognise 
with  certainty  the  actual  porcelain  decorated  by 
Duesbury,  it  nevertheless  provides  valuable  evi- 
dence for  dating,  and  every  collector  will  wish  to 
identify  his  specimens  with  the  charmingly  mis- 
spelled items  in   Duesbury's  accounts. 
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A  Cut  Paper  Portrait  Group  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Sixty  years  ago,  in  a  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at 
Derby,  the  late  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt  exhibited  a 
curious  portrait  group  in  cut  paper.  This  framed 
group  was  No.  2  in  the  catalogue,  and  may  be 
described  as  an  interior  in  relief,  with  small  full- 
length  portraits  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  her  daughter, 
by  J.   Reynolds,  executed  in  1739  (No.  i.). 

This  very  interesting  interior  shows  the  lady 
standing  by  an  early  "  Chippendale  "  tripod  table, 
with  a  little  girl  by  her  side,  holding  a  basket  of 
flowers,  and  with  a  little  dog  playing  by  her  side. 
On  the  left  is  a  large  framed  picture  of  a  formal 
landscape,  and  on  the  right  a  decorated  archway 
revealing  a  pas- 
toral scene.  In 
the  centre,  above 
the  head  of  the 
lady,  is  a  raised 
label,  in  mantled 
border,  bearing 
the  name  and  date 
of  the  artist  : — 
Septr  30th 

*739 

J:  Reynolds 

This  cut  paper 
picture  was  defi- 
nitely assigned 
by  Lie  we  lly  n 
Jewitt  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  is  why  I 
have  taken  pains 
in  describing  it 
rather  fully. 
Having  recently 
seen  this  interest- 
ing example  of  the 
early  effort  by  the 
first  President  of 
the  Royal  Aca- 
demy,  I  was 
struck  with  its 
curious  resem- 
blance to  Italian 
carved  ivory  work. 

In  spite  of  its 
age,  and  the 
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fragile  nature  of  the  material  substance, T  this 
picture  remains  in  good  order,  mellowed  in  tone. 
It  contains,  moreover,  a  mass  of  detail  and  is  in 
its  original  ebonised  wood  frame.  On  a  printed 
label  on  the  back  is  the  name  "  Llewellyn  Jewitt  "  ; 
and  there  is  a  manuscript  note  in  ink,  "  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  :  portrait  of  mother  and  sister  cut  out 
of  paper  at  age  of  17  "  (actually  he  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year).  As  these  are  actual  portraits  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  group.  The  lady  is  pointing  to  a  book. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  schoolmaster's  wife  was 
herself  a  teacher  ?  And  does  the  figure  of  the 
demure  little 
maid  represent  the 
painter's  clever 
sister,  Frances  ? 
She  was  an  artist 
who  might  have 
been  better  known 
had  she  not  been 
overshadowed  by 
her  great  brother. 
A  manuscript 
note  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the 
picture  reads  : — 
"  See  letter  from 
Edwin  A  G  Jewitt 
under  glass 
William  Henry 
Goss."  This  last 
note  can  be  seen 
in  the  corner  of 
the  photograph  of 
the  paper  work 
picture.  The  let- 
ter mentioned  has 
been  lost,  but  for- 
tunately the  pic- 
ture remains  as  an 
example  of  the 
freak-art  prac- 
tised by  Mrs.  De- 
lany  and  others  at 
this  period.  It 
proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the 


ARTIST  S   MOTHER  &  SISTER 
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NO.    II. DETAIL    OF    NO.    III. 

youth  had  a  certain  inborn  genius  which  had 
manifested  itself  even  before  he  entered  the  studio 
of  Thomas  Hudson,  the  portrait-painter,  in  1740, 
a  year  later  than  the  date  on  the  cut  paper  pic- 
ture.— J.  Kyrle  Fletcher. 

"  The  Scamman  Mug  " 

American  antiquities  of  the  early  colonial 
period,  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  old  settler  homes, 
that  can  boast  unimpeachable  pedigrees  are  rare 
indeed.  The  so-called  "  Scamman  mug  "  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  William  L.  Elmer,  of  Saco, 
Maine,  U.S.A.,  is  a  member  of  this  ancient  aristo- 
cracy (No.  iii.).  It  is  a  Fulham  ware  jug,  about 
9  inches  high,  brown  in  colour  and  decorated  in 
bright  blue,  with  an  unusual  medallion  of  King 
William  III.  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  riband 
bearing  his  name  and  titles — WILHELMVS. 
I.I.I.D.G.MA.BR.FRA.ET.HI.REX:  (No.  ii.).  It 
was  presumably  made  somewhere  about  1690,  but 
it  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  one 
Humphrey  Scamman,  Mrs.  Elmer's  ancestor,  who 
owned  a  farm  at  Saco  in  the  last  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  that  time  it  formed 
the  central  object  in  one  of  those  many  dramatic 
incidents  which  convey  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
dangerous  lives  led  by  the  early  settlers  in  Maine 
when,  with  a  flint-lock  in  one  hand  and  a  felling- 
axe  in  the  other,  they  compelled  the  Wild  to  yield 
them  a  home  and  a  livelihood. 

The  anecdote  itself,  though  slight,  is  worth 
repeating,  for  it  is  a  well-authenticated — one  is 
tempted  to  say  documented — story  the  like  of 
which,  though  long  forgotten,  must  centre  about 
many  a  similar  relic  of  the  past.  It  is  recounted 
by  George  Folsom  in  his  History  of  Saco  and 
Biddeford  (p.  107).  published  in  1830;  and  he 
himsell  received  it  from  the  grand-daughter  of 
Samuel  Scamman,  who,  as  a   hoy  of  ten,  played 


a  principal  part  therein.  One  day  in  io()-, 
Humphrey  Scamman,  who  later  became  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Saco  and  a  great  land- 
owner thereabouts,  was  working  with  his  elder 
son  down  upon  tin-  marsh  by  the  lower  ferry, 
which  then  crossed  the  Saco  river.  About  mid- 
morning  young  Sam  was  sent  by  his  mother  with 
this  jug  tilled  with  beer  to  his  father.  Halfway 
to  his  destination  the  boy  saw  a  party  of  raiding 
Indians  from  Canada.  Still  carrying  his  precious 
burden  he  ran  back  to  the  house,  and  would  have 
barred  the  door  upon  his  pursuers  had  it  not 
been  for  his  mother's  warning  that  any  suggestion 
of  resistance  would  certainly  lead  to  their  death-. 
After  some  parley  with  the  braves,  who  promised 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  any  of  them  if  she 
would  say  where  her  husband  was,  the  whole 
family  were  rounded  up  and  made  prisoners.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  second  boy,  named  Robinson. 
who  had  been  on  the  way  to  join  Mr.  Scamman 
with  a  team  of  horses,  had  seen  the  Indians,  and 
ridden  hell-for-leather  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  using 
his  garters  as  a  bridle.  There  the  cannons  were 
fired,  and  the  garrison  being  in  the  fields,  the 
women  put  on  their  husbands'  coats  and  lined 
the  breast-works,  musket  in  hand.  The  Indians, 
believing  that  a  hot  reception  awaited  them  at 
Saco,  retreated  across  the  border  into  Canada, 
taking  their  prisoners  with  them  ;  and  in  Canada 
the  Scammans  remained  for  a  year.  When  peace 
was  declared  in  1698,  the  family  returned  home, 
expecting  to  find  their  house  razed  and  their 
goods  destroyed.  But  all  things  were  just  as 
they  had  left  them  ;  even  the  jug  of  beer  was 
still  standing  upon  the  dresser  where  young  Sam 
had  placed  it,  when  preparing  to  bar  the  door. 
That  the  jug  illustrated  is  that  wrhich  was  carried 
by  the  boy  to  the  Saco  marshes  in  1697  is  certain. 
Samuel  Scamman  told  his  grand-daughter  so,  and 
she  in  turn  assured  Mr.  Folsom  of  the  fact  and 
showed  him  the  jug  itself — "  a  handsome  article 
of  brown  ware,"  as  he  describes  it,  "  with  the 
figure  and  name  of  King  \\ 'illiam  stamped  upon 
it." — C.  A.  Edings. 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.} 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  Szy). 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  arrange  to  insert  this 
picture  in  The  Connoisseur,  with  a  view  to  our 
rinding  out  for  our  client — for  whom  we  restored 
it — whom  the  portrait  represents.  The  particu- 
lars are  as  follows  : — 

Portrait  painted  on  panel,  size  38  in.  by  31  in.  ; 
dated  1634. — C.  Mellier  &  Co.,  Ltd  (A.  C.  de 
Pinna). 

Teniers  Tapestries. 

Sir, — I  am  compiling  a  guide  to  the  Teniers 
tapestries  on  the 
same  lines  as 
my  recent 
guide  to  the 
English  tapes- 
tries of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  my 
aim  is  to 
classify  and  il- 
lustrate all  the 
variant  designs 
used  by  different 
weavers. 

This  can  only 
be  done  by  com- 
parison of  signed 
examples,  and 
although  I  have 
succeeded  on  the 
whole  in  disen- 
tangling the  car- 
toons, there  are 
still  some  gaps 
which  I  should 
like  to  fill  in. 
Out  of  the  mass 
of  Teniers  tapes- 
tries in  existence 
there  are  sure  to 
be  some  which  I 
have     not    seen. 


(No.   827) 


I'N'inh.NTIKIl'  I)     1MIHTK.MT 


and  it  would  be  extremely  kind  of  owners  of  signed 
examples,  whom  I  do  not  know,  if  they  would 
communicate  with  me  while  the  book  is  still  in 
course  of  preparation. — H.  C.  Marillier. 

Thomas  Couture  (September,  1931). 
Le  Conventionel,  an  oil  painting  of  a  man's  head, 
by  T.  Couture,  is  on  loan  from  Sir  William  Burrell 
to  the  National  Gallery,  Millbank  (Modern  Foreign 
Gallery).— F.G.R. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  828). 

Sir, — I  have 
in  my  possession 
a  portrait,  pro- 
bably by  Closter- 
man,of  a  general 
or  field-marshal 
of  the  period  of 
William  III., 
and  I  am  anxious 
to  discover 
whom  the  por- 
trait represents. 
It  was  formerly 
in  an  old  house 
in  Frome,  Somer- 
set, and  was  set 
in  panel  Ling. 
When  the  house 
was  dismantled 
about  eighty  or 
ninety  years  ago, 
the  picture  was 
given  to  the 

lather  of  the 
late  owner.  The 
s  c  e  n  e  i  n  t  h  e 
bac k ground 
111  i  g  h  t  assist 
identification — 
a  high  eastle 
in  flames,  and 
a     h  o  r  s  e  m  a  n 
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UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT 


dragged  from   his   horse   by   two    soldiers,    other 
soldiers  hastening  to  the  rescue. 

I  shall  be  interested  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
identify  the  subject. — Arthur  Vivian  Neal. 

Porcelain  for  South  Kensington. 
A  collection  of  English  and  Continental 
porcelain  figures  of  great  importance  has  lately 
been  received  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Floersheim. 
Among  six  Meissen  figures  included  are  a  very 
fine  early  group  of  lovers  under  a  tree,  after  a 
model  by  J.  J.  Kaendlcr,  and  the  same  modeller's 


superb  shepherdess  with  a  birdcage.  Besides 
other  German  figures  there  are  fine  specimens 
from  most  of  the  English  factories,  including  a 
magnificent  Chelsea  shepherd  and  shepherdess  of 
the  gold-anchor  period,  in  almost  flawless  con- 
dition, which  equal  if  they  do  not  surpass  the 
famous  "  Music  Lesson  "  group.  A  series  of 
small  Capo-di-Monte  figures  of  characters  from 
the  Commedia  deU'arte,  very  vivaciously  model- 
led, with  some  specimens  from  Naples  and 
Venice  factories,  are  a  valuable  and  welcome 
addition  to  the  Museum  collection  of  Italian 
porcelain. 
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A  History  of  Playing  Cards,  and  a  Bibliography 
of  Cards  and  Gaming,"  by  Catherine  Perry  Har- 
grave.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company ,  Boston  and  New 
York  ;  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London.    £5  5s.  net) 

The  author  of  this  book  has  made  a  most  gallant 
attempt  to  master  a  huge  subject,  and  it  would  be 
ungenerous  not  to  praise  her  efforts  even  if  the  result 
of  her  labours  does  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
aroused  by  its  bulk  and  impressive  appearance.  This 
book  is  both  compiled  and  illustrated  from  the  old  cards 
and  books  in  the  collection  of  the  United  States  Playing- 
Card  Company  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  forms  a  most  admirable  pictorial  survey  of  this 
undoubtedly  very  valuable  collection.  Her  text,  too, 
is  useful,  for  she  has  drawn  largely  upon  contemporary 
sources  of  information.  In  separate  chapters  devoted 
to  the  various  countries  of  Europe — Italy,  France, 
Germany,  England,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Russia  and 
so  forth — she  discusses  native  productions.  In  two  other 
chapters  she  touches  upon  the  early  kindred  games  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  India.  The  real  value  of  her 
book,  however,  lies  in  the  very  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  packs  of  other  than  the  standard  patterns. 
Of  these  the  "  Popish  Plot,"  "  Geographical  "  and 
"  Heraldic  "  English  packs  of  the  late  seventeenth  century 
are  the  best  known  ;  but  she  reproduces  many  other 
types,  both  English  and  foreign,  inspired  either  by 
political  prejudice  or  social  change.  Her  observations 
upon  American  playing  cards  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  of  exceptional  interest  for  the  light  they  shed  upon 
the  decorative  development  of  the  English  pack  during 
the  same  period.  Many  of  these  so-called  American 
packs  were  specially  designed  and  printed  in  Britain 
for  export  to  the  Colonies  ;  others  are  actually  of  English 
origin,  completed  with  a  locally  printed  Ace  of  Spades. 
But  any  serious  attempt  to  trace  the  pictorial  development 
of  the  standard  pack,  as  it  is  now  known  in  England  and 
America,  is  entirely  lacking.  The  modern  Anglo- 
American  pack  is  pictorially  a  fusion  of  the  designs  from 
two  early  sixteenth-century  French  packs,  the  figures 
of  the  Kings  and  Knaves  being  taken  from  the  "  Spanish  " 
cards  of  Logiriera  of  Toulouse  (c.  1500),  those  of  the 
Queens  either  from  the  "  Valery  "  pack  (c.  1490-1500) 
or  that  of  Jean  Vumier  of  Rouen  of  about  the  same  date. 
The  fusion  had  become  complete  by  1567,  when  the 
famous  Rouen  pack  was  printed.  Exported  to  England 
with  many  other  commodities  from  that  city,  it  became 


the  ancestor  of  the  present  standard  Anglo-American 
pack. 

In  France  the  Rouen  pack  has  many  descendants, 
though  it  is  not  always  easy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Hector 
of  Troyes  "  pack  of  circa  1650,  to  decide  whether  they  are 
direct  or  collateral.  And  examination  of  all  the  available 
material  reveals  several  semi-standard  packs,  tracing 
their  descent  from  the  productions  of  various  early 
sixteenth-century  card  makers.  The  packs  of  Germany 
and  South-E  astern  Europe  show  evidences  of  a  much 
closer  kinship  to  the  early  Tarots  ;  but  the  study  of 
national  development  is  complicated  by  the  appearance 
at  intervals  and  at  a  late  date  of  packs  which  are  obviously 
derived  from  late  mediaeval  originals,  of  which  not  only 
the  prototype,  but  all  the  intervening  stages,  have  either 
been  lost  or  are  inaccessible  to  the  student. 

The  author's  "  bibliography  "  may  be  useful,  though 
it  is  not  a  bibliography  in  the  true  sense,  but  apparently 
merely  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  collection  of  the 
Playing-Card  Company  of  Cincinnati.  This  has  resulted 
in  unnecessary  repetition  and  waste  of  space.  For 
example,  eleven  editions  between  191 1  and  1928  of 
Hoyle  Up-to-date  are  included,  each  under  a  separate 
heading  and  fairly  completely  described. 

Despite  its  many  good  qualities  this  book  embodies 
a  number  of  errors  which  could  easily  have  been  avoided. 
The  famous  Visconti  Tarots  can  never  have  been  "  painted 
for  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  14 15  "  by  Marziano  da  Tartona, 
since  the  costumes,  especially  those  of  the  armoured 
figures  with  their  huge  ponldrons  and  single  besagues 
— spalazios  saldos  cum  tarcha — -and  long  pointed  tassets, 
can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  1440.  In  many  ways  the 
armours  closely  resemble  those  illustrated  in  the  Paduan 
artist's  sketch  book,  once  thought  to  be  that  of  Giusto 
Menabuoi  (d.  1397),  in  the  Camera  delle  Stampe  at  Rome. 
The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  "  French  "  pack 
supposed  to  have  been  made  for  Charles  VI.  of  France 
in  1392,  which  again  on  the  evidence  of  costume  must  be 
Italian  and  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  two  cards  which  form  the  frontispiece,  described  as 
made  in  "  Provence  about  1440,"  ami  "  the  earliest 
playing  cards  of  Europe  that  have  been  found,"  date 
from  about  1490.  And  finally  the  set  described  on 
page  42  as  being  by  Francois  Arnoux  of  Montpellier 
is  not  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  stated.  There  can  be 
only  a  few  years  between  it  and  the  set  made  in  1703 
by  Antoine  Bonnier,  also  of  Montpellier.     -C.R.B. 
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"  Artus  Quellien,  de  Oude,  '  Kunstryck  Bel- 
thouwer  ',"  by  Dr.  Juliane  Gabriels.  (Antwerp, 
"  De  Sikkel."     280  f.) 

A  life  of  the  great  Belgian  sculptor,  Artus  Quellin 
(or  Quellinus)  the  Elder,  has  long  been  overdue,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  students  of  barock  art  to 
feel  that  at  last  the  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  so 
excellently  done.  Artus  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1609, 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  Erasmus,  and  grandson,  on  his 
mother's  side,  of  the  English  court  painter  Artus  van 
Uhden.  After  some  years  in  his  father's  studio  he 
received  training  in  Rome  under  Alessandro  Algardi  and 
Francois  Duquesnoy,  "  II  Fiammingo."  He  returned  to 
Antwerp  in  1639,  and  died  there  in  1668.  The  majority 
of  his  earlier  sculptures  are  in  his  native  town,  but  one 
of  the  most  important,  an  alabaster  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
will  be  well  known  to  visitors  to  Brussels  Cathedral. 
His  greatest  works  are,  however,  those  made  in  connection 
with  Jacob  van  Campen's  Town  Hall  at  Amsterdam, 
on  which  he  was  engaged  from  the  middle  of  the  century 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For  this  great 
building  he  carved  the  two  tympana  of  The  Four  Con- 
tinents bringing  treasures  to  the  City  and  the  City  sur- 
rounded by  Neptune,  tritons  and  naiads,  and  numerous 
other  reliefs  and  figures.  These  were  engraved  by  the 
sculptor's  brother,  Hubert  Quellin,  and  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1665  and  1668  and  in  various  later  editions, 
and  single  plates  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
saleroom. 

Artus  was  essentially  a  modeller,  and  his  works  must 
have  been  carved  with  the  help  of  a  large  number  of 
assistants  by  some  means  of  "  pointing  "  from  models, 
many  of  which  were  preserved  in  the  Nederlandsch 
Museum  at  Amsterdam.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated 
and  documented,  and  there  is  an  invaluable  chronological 
list  of  the  sculptor's  work.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  the  vast  amount  of  research  which  has  gone 
into  the  making  of  this  book  may  lead  to  the  identification 
of  some  of  the  many  terra-cotta  sketches  preserved  in 
collections  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

"  Modern  Dutch  Buildings,"  by  F.  R.  Yerbury,  Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A.      (Ernest  Benn,   London.     32s.   6d.   net) 

This  handsomely  illustrated  quarto  volume  is  in  a 
way  a  sequel  to  the  volume  on  Dutch  Architecture  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  in  which  Mr.  Yerbury  collaborated 
with  Mr.  J.  P.  Mieras,  and  deals  with  architectural 
developments  in  Holland  during  the  past  six  years. 
Mr.  Yerbury  contends  that  "  the  break  from  the  bad 
nineteenth  century  "  is  complete,  and  that  Holland 
"  to-day  is  perhaps  unique  in  so  far  that  she  has  a 
very  definitely  marked  present-day  architecture  of  her 
own."  Unique  seems  a  little  extreme,  when  one  remem- 
bers American  and  Swedish  departures  from  national 
traditions.  But  as  demonstrated  by  the  hundred  full- 
page  plates  taken  from  Mr.  Yerbury's  own  photographs 
of  recent  Dutch  buildings,  tenements,  factories,  stores, 
schools,  etc.,  Holland  certainly  has  developed  an  archi- 
tecture 0 I  her  own.  The  construction  is  mainly  of  brick, 
1  several  concrete  buildings  are  represented.  The 
larger  factorii  and  shop  are  decidedly  attractive,  with 
a  digi  in  th  ii   Lines,  and  1  he  suggestion  <>i 

a  Light  airines  .  which,  in  view  <>i  their  purpose,  pleases 


in  itself.  Ornament  is  rare,  and  the  beauty  of  the  work 
is  mainly  that  of  horizontal  and  vertical  line,  generally 
agreeably,  and  sometimes  fantastically,  broken.  In  the 
((instruction  of  streets  of  dwelling  houses  the  curving 
lines  of  the  corner  buildings  afford  a  pleasant  relict. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  buildings  illustrated  are  the 
schools  and  public  buildings,  those  at  Rotterdam  having 
the  appearance  of  old-world  citadels.  Cottages  and  even 
tram-shelters  are  represented,  their  tiled  roofs  look  in- 
water-tight  and  particularly  handsome.  In  many  cases 
plans  accompany  the  photographs  and  add  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  work,  which  demonstrates  how  tin- 
Dutch  architect  is  merging  the  romantic  with  the  func- 
tional, without  allowing  either  to  dominate. 

"  Modern  Interiors,"  by  Herbert  Hoffmann.  (38s. 
net.)  "Decorative  Art,  1931,"  edited  by  C.  G. 
Holme.  (7s.  6d.  paper  ;  10s.  6d.  cloth.)  (The 
Studio,  Ltd.,  London) 

The  craze  for  literature  dealing  with  contemporary 
architecture  and  interior  decoration  continues.  No  sooner 
has  one  book  appeared  than  it  is  considered  out  of  date 
and  another  is  published  to  take  its  place,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  book 
as  really  summarising  this  transitionary  period  of  decora- 
tion. The  author  of  the  first  of  the  volumes  under 
review,  however,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  wide  range 
of  his  illustration*,  which  distinguishes  Modern  Interiors 
as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  to  appear.  It  is  different, 
moreover,  from  the  majority  of  such  surveys  because  it 
includes  and  acknowledges  the  extremely  important  part 
played  by  restaurants,  theatres,  cinemas,  stores  and 
factories  in  achieving  what  Herr  Hoffmann  cares  to  call 
the  "  new  form,"  and  the  photographs  illustrating  this 
aspect  of  the  new  movement  are  perhaps  amongst  the 
most  interesting.  With  the  illustrations,  however,  favour- 
able criticism  must  cease,  as  the  translation  and  set-up 
of  the  preface  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Admittedly, 
the  text  has  been  arranged  in  Germany,  but  this  is  no 
excuse  for  the  incomprehensibility  of  many  of  Herr 
Hoffmann's  statements,  and  one  fails  to  understand  why 
he  has  almost  ignored  the  significant  role  being  undertaken 
by  Sweden  in  this  freedom  of  modern  methods.  But, 
fortunately,  the  main  value  of  such  a  book  as  this  depends 
on  its  illustrative  matter,  which  in  this  case  is  wholly 
admirable. 

Once  again  the  overbrimming  covers  of  Decorative  Art 
greet  us  with  a  queer  medley  of  good  things  and  bad  ; 
once  more  it  suffers  through  overcrowding  and  the  small 
size  of  its  numerous  illustrations.  It  is  a  great  pit\r  that 
this  annual  publication,  which  many  people  have  come 
to  regard  as  a  reliable  survey  of  the  year's  best  wrork  at 
home  and  abroad,  cannot  be  produced  with  a  shade  more 
discrimination  in  its  selection  of  material.  There  is  much 
in  its  various  sections,  dealing  with  such  aspects  as 
Exterior  and  Plan,  Lighting  and  Heating,  Furniture  and 
Hangings,  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  such  as  the 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  crazy  tower  which  Con- 
stantin  St.  Melnikov  has  built  for  himself  in  Moscow,  and 
those  of  the  romantic  mansion  which  Mr.  Oliver  Hill 
has  designed  at  Hurtwood,  in  Surrey.  But,  taken  as  a 
whole,  Decora!  in1  Art,  1 931,  would  be  vastly  improved  by  a 
drastic  reorganisation  of  its  unwieldy  litter  of  material. 
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"Modern  Art:  Why,  What,  and  How  ?"  by 
Henry  Rankin  Poore.  (Putnam,  London.  15s. 
net  ;    New  York,    S4.00) 

Mr.  Poore's  analytic  study  of  the  Post -Impressionists, 
Cubists  and  Futurists  is  as  sound  as  it  is  searching,  as 
refreshing  as  it  is  sane.  He  examines  their  work,  notes 
their  aims  and  their  pretensions,  and  deals  faithfully 
with  the  critics  who  laud  them  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  remain  in  the  great  tradition  of  art.  Mr.  Poore 
pokes  legitimate  fun  at  Matisse's  desire  to  see  as  the 
child  sees,  and  makes  the  point  that  the  seeing  eye  is 
not  the  intuitive  eye,  but  the  eye  of  experience.  And  to 
those  who  declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  reality 
by  imitating  its  exterior  surface,  he  declares  with  truth 
that  they  put  themselves  into  the  category  of  Berkeleyan 
philosophy,  where  it  is  impossible  for  an  artist  to  go. 
It  is  not,  he  adds,  for  the  artist  to  explain  to  us  what 
his  message  means,  but  to  show  us  ;  and  as  for  the  soul 
of  the  thing,  it  depends  upon  its  outward  expression  and 
can  only  be  recorded  through  that  expression.  He  is 
equally  emphatic  when  he  deals  with  the  desire  of  a 
certain  school  to  return  to  the  primitive  and  to  start 
afresh  from  African  art  ;  contending  that  that  art  is 
valid  only  to  those  who  could  come  to  it  with  an  African 
mind.  Mr.  Poore  discusses  the  Why,  What  and  How  of 
the  work  of  the  wilder  men,  and  one  could  wish  that  he 
had  gone  further  and  asked  "  what  for  ?  "  For  in  all 
art  but  the  most  modern,  the  artist  worked  with  a 
purpose  beyond  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art.  The  work 
itself  was  deliberately  done  to  adorn  a  building,  a  shrine, 
or  a  book,  to  subserve  religion  or  glorify  great  men,  to 
decorate  a  city  or  a  home.  And  it  is  when  you  ask  what 
the  wilder  moderns'  art  is  for  that  you  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  answer.  Their  work  in  fact  is  experimental 
studio  work,  as  many  of  them  admit.  Mr.  Poore  admits 
the  interest  of  many  of  these  experiments,  but,  as  he 
shrewdly  puts  it,  they  are  at  their  best  side-shows,  and 
the  mistake  their  noisier  admirers  make  is  to  presume 
that  the  real  performance  is  being  enacted  there,  instead 
of  in  the  large  (Academic)  tent.  The  book  covers  a  wide 
field  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  The  illustrations 
are  well  chosen,  many  of  them  being  from  work  by 
contemporary  American  painters.  Mr.  Poore's  constant 
reference  to  current  American  art  will  make  English 
readers  ask  why  there  has  been  no  really  representative 
American  exhibition  in  Britain,  such  as  the  Continent 
has  seen   again   and  again. 

"  The  Lure  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  Frederick  Colin 
Tilney,  with  a  Foreword  by  Sir  George  Clausen, 
R.A.,  R.W.S.  (Chapman  &  Hall,  London.  15s. 
net) 

THEY  who  in  the  matter  of  the  hue  arts  enjoy  without 
knowledge,  and  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  "  like  what  they 
like,"  would  certainly  increase  their  enjoyment  il  they 
knew  why  they  liked  what  they  liked,  and  so  far  as  theh 
admiration  is  directed  to  the  great  masters  of  painting, 
Mr.  I  Llney  is  just  the  kind  guide  they  need.  I  lis  appeal, 
of  i  ourse,  is  not  only  to  the  appreciative  but  inarticulate  ; 
there  is  much  in  his  present  disc  nssion  ol  what  makes  the 
great  picture  great  that  can  he  enjoyed  l>v  experts  and 
connoisseurs.  Sir  George  Clausen  in  the  foreword  he 
contributes  complains   that  Mr.   Tilney    has  a    blind   spot 


when  he  turns  to  consider  the  Impressionists.  However, 
such  references  as  he  makes  to  the-  experiments  ol  the 
Impressionists  are  hut  asides  ;  lor  he  is  mainly  concerned 
with  what  he  himself  likes  and  why  he  likes  it.  The 
book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  beauty,  as  indeterminate 
as  such  discussions  always  are.  and  only  inserted  by  Mr. 
Tilney  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus  ;  in  other  words,  to  a  critii 
who  rebuked  him  for  not  including  a  consideration  of 
aesthetics  in  a  former  book.  It  serves  that  critic:  right. 
He  asked  for  it.  Beauty,  ultimately  defined  as  Keats 
defined  it,  dealt  with,  Mr.  Tilney  settles  into  his  stride 
with  a  consideration  of  the  Form  and  Content  of  works 
of  art.  He  then  deals  with  some  aspects  of  Form,  with 
Idealism,  Naturalism,  Realism  and  Literalism  and  their 
significance  in  Art,  and  with  Subject-Matter,  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  find  the  latter  treated  as  an  important 
element  in  the  content  of  a  work  of  art.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  medium  of  expression,  and  concludes  with  a 
brief  chapter  on  the  "  Schools,"  and  with  some  general 
deductions  from  his  survey.  Mr.  Tilney  is  at  his  best 
when  his  arguments  are  most  concrete,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  book  that  its  major  conclusions 
can  be  verified  by  the  references  to  famous  masterpieces 
which  illustrate  the  matter  in  hand.  Abstractions, 
generalisations  and  matters  of  taste  are  nearly  always 
debatable,  and  Mr.  Tilney's  will  often  be  suspect,  but 
he  seems  to  be  fairly  safe  when  he  says  that,  in  so  far 
as  painters  to-day  fall  short  of  the  accepted  masters,  it 
is  because  they  think  too  much  of  the  paint  and  too 
little  of  the  painted  ;  and  his  complaint  of  rampant  sham 
virtuosity  is  much  to  the  point.  The  book  is  well  and 
fully  illustrated. 

"  A  Little  about  Leech,"  by  the  Rev.  Gordon  Tidy. 
(Constable,  London.  10s.  6d.  net.  Richard  K. 
Smith,  Inc.,  New  York) 

Mr.  Gordon  Tidy's  pleasant  essay  on  John  Leech  is 
in  no  sense  a  biography,  though  it  occasionally  brings  to 
light  episodes  in  the  artist's  career  which  are  not  generally 
known,  and  gives  much  interesting  data  concerning  the 
works  written  about  him.  Perhaps  an  appreciation  would 
be  the  most  apt  term  to  describe  the  volume-,  and  in 
compiling  it  the  author  has  effected  as  ingenious  and 
convincing  a  piece  of  dovetailing  as  has  ever  been  utilised 
for  a  similar  purpose.  For  Mr.  Tidy,  while  suggesting 
his  own  admiration  for  Leech  throughout  the  book,  rarely 
expresses  it  in  actual  words,  but  is  content  to  substantiate 
it  by  the  opinions  of  the  artist's  contemporaries,  selecting 
them  so  as  to  bear  on  every  facet  of  Leech's  character 
and  work.  And  these  quotations  as  thick  as  plums  in 
a  pudding — are  made  to  become  part  and  parcel  ol  the 
text,    without    in    the    least    interrupting    its   easy    flow. 

Though  the  critic  isms  come  horn  all  sorts  and  conditions 
ol  people,  there  is  not  a  dissonant  note  among  them.  Was 
ever  man  so  lauded   before  ?      The  artist    who  could   diaw 

praise  from  celebrities  of  such  differenl  views  as  Frith  and 
Rossetti,  Leighton  and  Landseer,  Queen  Victoria  and 
Swinburne,  Thai  keray  and  Chesnau,  Miliars  and  I  >r.  John 
Brown,  was  surely  a  man  ol  genius,  and  this  Mr.  I  Ldy 
proceeds  to  show.  He  lays  special  stress  on  one  sec  tion 
ol  Lee<  h's  work,  the-  large  and  elaborate  drawings  that  the; 
artist  executed  lor  the  Illustrated  London  Xcws,  because 
these    are    comparatively    little    known,    and     the    book    is 
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illustrated  with  several  excellent  reproductions  from  them. 
It  is  a  work  which  all  admirers  of  Leech  will  delight  in 
reading,  and  none  of  them  should   fail    to  do  so. 

"  Victorian  Crafts."  (From  the  Committee  of 
the  Victorian  Exhibition,  23A,  Bruton  Street, 
London,  W.l) 

The  Victorian  Exhibition  aroused  considerable  interest 
in  those  minor  arts  and  crafts  which  have  more  or  less 
perished  with  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  also  brought 
home  the  realisations  that  these  things  were  truly  dead 
and  that  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  population 
was  utterly  unaware  of  their  history  and  origin,  and 
had  seldom  if  ever  seen  examples.  The  brochure  under 
review — illustrated  entirely  with  specimens  from  the 
Victorian  Exhibition,  which  are  therefore  to  some  extent 
known  to  the  public — will  be  welcomed  by  this  younger 
section  of  the  community,  more  especially  as  it  has  been 
written  by  leading  experts  on  the  particular  subjects. 
It  is  divided  into  nine  sections  ;  the  first  on  ceramics 
is  by  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  ;  next  the  late  Mr.  C.  L. 
Courtney  Lewis  deals  in  two  chapters  with  Baxter  prints 
and  illuminated  books  respectively  ;  then  Mrs. 
A.  Willoughby  Hodgson  writes  on  valentines,  while 
Mr.  Fred  Lee  Carter  relates  the  origin  of  sand  pictures, 
and  Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson  epitomises  the  history  of  the 
silhouette.  Finally  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  writes  about 
Tunbridge  ware.  Papier-mache  is  described  by  Lady 
J.J.  Smith,  and  pincushions  and  lace  bobbins  are  treated 
by  Sir  William    Lawrence. 

"  The  Art  of  the  Body  :  Rhythmic  Exercises  for 
Health  and  Beauty,"  by  Marguerite  Agniel.  (Bats- 
ford.  12s.6d.net.)  "  Building  the  Body  Beautiful  : 
the  Bagot  Stack  Stretch  and  Swing  System,"  by 
Mrs.  Bagot  Stack.  (Chapman  &  Hall,  London, 
7s.  6d.  net) 

Exercises  as  a  means  of  perfecting  the  shape  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  are  in  themselves  no  new 
thing  ;  it  is  merely  the  way  in  which  they  are  regarded 
and  executed  that  varies  from  generation  to  generation. 
As  a  means  of  attaining  the  maximum  of  efficiency  from 
any  given  body  of  men  they  have  formed  the  basis  of 
martial  training  since  war  became  organised  ;  as  the  source 
of  that  complete  bodily  control  and  balance  necessary 
for  the  brilliant  execution  of  any  kind  of  dance,  they  have 
served  as  the  foundation  of  an  art  from  time  immemorial  ; 
but,  leaving  the  Ancient  Greeks  out  of  the  question,  not 
till  comparatively  recent  times  have  they  been  regarded 
by  the  Western  world  as  an  end  in  themselves  for  bringing 
health  to  the  individual.  Miss  Marguerite  Agniel  en- 
deavours to  unite  the  two  ideas  in  her  method.  She 
stresses  the  particular  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  repetition  of  each  movement  ;  but  so 
arranges  them  that,  performed  in  sequence,  they  form 
a  dance  ;  while  in  all  movement  she  is  insistent  on  the 
i.  !"i'  rhythmic  expression  to  a  musical  accom- 
paniment. Her  book  is  to  some  extent  an  autobiography, 
telling  the  circumstances  which  first  led  her  to  study 
calisthenics,  and  the  result  on  herself  of  her  researches, 
lases  her  theory  of  movement  almost  entirely  on 
the  stud',-  <<!  animal-,  parti*  ularly  the  hthe  and  graceful 
cat;    and,   while  emphasising  the  importance  of  dancing 


as  a  complete  means  of  self-expression,  <l<>es  not  omit  to 
give  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of  the  complexion,  hands, 
i 
In  Building  the  Body  Beautiful,  Mrs.  Bagot  Stack  has 
written  a  book  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  describing 
almost  identical  exercises,  which,  though  also  something 
of  an  autobiography,  treats  the  matter  from  a  more 
businesslike  angle.  It  is  m  the  nature  of  an  attractive 
book  giving  the  progress  to  be  made  from  week  to  week 
with  each  exercise,  and  the  illustrations  are  also  more 
technical,  affording  examples  of  many  stages  in  each  move- 
ment. In  both  books,  tin-  illustrations,  posed  by  living 
exponents,  have  been  well  reproduced,  though  the 
magenta  binding,  with  its  silver  lettering,  of  Miss  A.gniel's 
volume  will  not  be  to  everybody's  taste.  Both  works 
are  intended  exclusively  for  women,  dealing,  as  they  do, 
with  women's  ailments,  and  insisting  that  the  aim  of 
any  bodily  development  should  be  to  develop  elasticity 
of  muscle  rather  than  intense  strength. 

"  The  History  of  the  Sylvan  Debating  Club,"  by 
T.  Livingstone  Baily  (The  Field  Press,  Ltd., 
London,  3s.  6d.  net) 

The  Sylvan  Debating  Club  is  so  well  known  by 
reputation  that  the  little  history  of  it  written  by  Mr.  T. 
Livingstone  Baily  will  be  interesting  to  a  very  wide 
circle  of  readers.  As  debating  clubs  go,  it  is  a  relatively 
old  institution,  for»it  was  founded  as  far  back  as  i868, 
Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  and  a  friend  of  his,  while 
travelling  on  a  'bus,  talking  over  the  scheme  for  its 
inception  and  putting  it  in  practice  very  shortly  after- 
wards. The  first  meeting  was  held  on  January  6th  at 
the  Princess  of  Wales'  Hotel,  St.  John's  Wood,  and  was 
attended  bv  the  six  foundation  members,  Messrs.  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  W.  and  J.  T.  Lucas,  R.  and  T.  Leo,  and 
W.  E.  Butt.  During  that  year  a  substantial  membership 
was  attained,  and  though  the  annual  subscription  was 
limited  to  five  shillings,  it  was  sufficient  to  meet  all 
expenses  and  provide  a  surplus.  In  the  second  year 
the  membership  attained  fifty,  and  since  has  averaged 
well  over  a  hundred.  But  the  reputation  of  the  Club 
depended  less  on  its  numbers  than  on  the  large  proportion 
of  distinguished  people  included  in  its  ranks.  The  bar 
was  represented  by  Alfred  Harmsworth,  Sir  George 
Sherstone  Baker,  C.  G.  Prideaux,  Q.C.,  Judge  T.  E. 
Haydon,  Gorst  Clay  and  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  better  known  as  a  cabinet  minister 
and  an  essayist  than  as  a  barrister.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A., 
and  his  cousin  Arthur  were  among  the  representatives 
of  the  arts  ;  while  the  Press,  largely  owing  to  the  gradual 
enrolment  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Harmsworth — who  may 
be  accounted  the  founders  of  modern  English  journalism — 
soon  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Club.  Lord  Northcliffe  took  a  great  interest,  and 
both  he  and  his  brothers,  Lord  Rothermere  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Harmsworth,  the  present  Hon.  Treasurer,  gave  various 
interesting  presents  to  the  Club,  and  otherwise  assisted 
it.  ( )ther  prominent  members  connected  with  journalism 
included  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  Ml',  Mr.  J.  T.  Herbert 
Baily,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  T.  Livingstone  Baily,  the 
I  -i .  -tit  chronicler  of  its  history,  Mr.  J.  Leman  Hare, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Panting.  Many  other  distinguished 
names    might    be    mentioned,    but    the    reader    may    well 
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be  referred  to  Mr.  Baily's  tastefully  mounted  and  well- 
illustrated  little  volume.  Suffice  to  say  that  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Bluett,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  the  Sylvan  Club  worthily  maintains  its  high 
traditions,  and  its  debates  are  as  well  attended  as  at 
any  period  during  its  history. 

"  The  Physician  of  the  Dance  of  Death,"  by  Aldred 
Scott  Warthin,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Paul  B. 
Hoeber  Inc.,  New  York.  1,000  copies  printed, 
S7.50  net) 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Warthin's  book  is  explained 
in  its  secondary  title  ;  therein  it  is  described  as  "a 
historical  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Dance  of  Death 
Mythus  in  Art."  Professor  Warthin  has  selected  a  highly 
interesting  subject,  of  which  he  has  obviously  made  an 
intensive  study.  But  his  treatment  of  it  conveys  the 
impression  that  he  has  confined  his  attention  to  the 
subject  alone,  without  taking  its  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical background  into  proper  account.  Professor  War- 
thin advances  the  intriguing,  if  controversial,  view  that 
"  the  Middle  Ages  had  developed  a  death-complex  .... 
which  it  satisfied  by  the  constant  contemplation  of 
death's  most  unpleasant  and  awful  aspects,  taking  actual 
pleasure  in  such  horrors  "  ;  and  that  : — "  the  Middle 
Ages  felt  the  primitive  horror  of  death,  as  no  other  epoch 
has  done."  Death  in  one  grisly  form  or  another  was 
admittedly  the  common  denominator  of  most  mediaeval 
landscapes,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  inevitable  that 
such  familiarity  would  breed  a  very  definite  and  wide- 
spread contempt  for  the  King  of  Terrors.  The  threat 
of  death,  swift  and  sudden,  was  not  horrific  to  the  mediae- 
val mind  ;  death  had  to  be  made  horrible.  The  strang- 
ler's  rope  and  the  headsman's  sword  were  no  deterrents 
to  such  crimes  as  treason  ;  the  reward  of  success  was 
too  great.  "  Something  lingering  with  boiling  oil  in  it  " 
could  alone  deter  the  ordinary  man,  inured  to  scenes  of 
violence  and  sudden  death,  from  actions  that  should  merit 
his  own  extinction.  Professor  Warthin  may  be  right  ; 
he  is  certainly  entitled  to  his  opinion  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  historians  generally  will  agree  with  him. 

To  some  extent,  the  foregoing  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  in  other  instances  the  author  has  laid  himself 
open  to  charges  of  errors  of  fact.  He  writes  of  the  Dance 
of  Death,  begun  in  1424  and  completed  in  1425,  which  once 
decorated  the  walls  of  the  Cimetiere  aux  Innocents  in 
Paris,  as  being  the  earliest  example  known,  despite  the 
fact  that  both  it  and  the  Church  of  the  Innocents  were 
destroyed  in  1783.  His  reason  for  referring  to  it  as  an 
existing  work  of  art  is  his  conviction  that  the  illustrations 
to  Guyot  Marchant's  Dance  of  Death  of  1485  are  accurate 
copies  of  the  figures  once  at  the  Innocents,  and  in  support 
of  this  contention  he  produces  half  a  column  of  notes 
on  French  costume  of  1420-30.  His  erudition  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  wasted  labour,  for  every  detail  of  the 
costumes  of  Marchant's  figures  is  of  1480-90.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  engraver  modernised  the 
costumes  of  his  figures  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  readers. 
When,  therefore,  the  cardinal  point  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Professor's  thesis  has  to  be  shifted  from  1425  to  1485, 
his  arguments  based  on  the  supposed  accuracy  of  the 
earlier  date  are  invalidated,  and  he  must  reconsider  the 
chronology  and  supposed  relationship  of  all  the  fifteenth- 


century  Dances  of  Death  and  of  those  that  carried  on  th.it 
tradition. 

Sometimes  his  phraseology  is  so  abnormal  as  to  be 
obscure.  Writing  of  the  famous  Dance  of  1463  in  the 
Totentanz-Kapelle  of  the  Marien-Kirche  at  Liibeck,  he 
says  that,  originally  "  painted  in  water  colours  on  wooden 
tablets,  it  was  transferred  to  canvas  and  oils  in  1707." 
The  first  part  of  this  is  understandable  ;  but  how  can 
water-colours  be  "  transferred  to  ...  .  oils  "  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  description  of  the  existing  painting 
it  is  only  a  copy  executed  in   1701   of  the  original. 

The  development  of  the  traditional  treatment  of  such 
a  subject  is  peculiarly  fascinating,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  author  did  not  trace  out  each  traditional  type  geo- 
graphically. The  connection  between  Meydenbach's 
Der  Doten  Dantz  of  circa  1495  and  the  Zimmern  Totentanz 
is  obvious,  but  these  are  two  isolated  examples  only, 
separated  by  decades  in  a  whole  series  of  such  repre- 
sentations. 

The  later  sections  of  Professor  Warthin's  book,  es- 
pecially those  which  deal  with  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death, 
and  the  productions  of  those  who  copied  him,  call  for 
little  comment.  They  form  a  useful  commentary  on  the 
illustrations,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bibliographical 
material  on  which  it  is  based,  and  which  forms  a  valuable 
appendix,   is  readily  accessible  and  generally  reliable. 

"  Sail  Ho  !  "  by  Gordon  Grant 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  an  error  of  nomenclature, 
the  name  of  George  Duncan  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Mr.  Gordon  Grant  in  the  course  of  the  review  of  the 
latter's  book  entitled  Sail  Ho  !  in  our  September  issue. 
We  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  whole  book,  both 
letterpress  and  illustrations,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Grant. 


Some    other    Books    Received 

The  World  Calendar,  by  Elizabeth  Achelis.  (The  World 
Calendar  Association,  Inc.)  A  first  edition  of  this 
booklet  appeared  in  November  of  last  year.  The 
present  issue  is  revised  and  enlarged  to  include  new 
material  relating  to  calendar  reform  which  has  come 
to  light  during  the  intervening  months. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  edited  by  T.  Sheppard,  M.Sc, 
Director  of  the  Hull  Municipal  Museums.  No.  167 — 
Record  of  Additions  (Illustrated)  ;  an  account  of 
acquisitions  at  Wilberforce  House.  No.  168 — Record 
of  Additions  at  the  Albion  Street  Museum.  No.  [69 
— Bronze  Age  Remains.  No.  170 — Roman  Pottery 
and  Kilns  at  Thorium,  near  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor, 
East  Yorkshire,  by  Philip  Corder,  M.A.,  and  Thomas 
Sheppard,  M.Sc.  Guide  to  the  Birds  in  the  Hull 
Municipal  Museum,  second  edition  ;  price  4d.  net. 
No.  171 — The  Architectural  Gems  of  East  Yorkshire. 
No.  172 — Recent  Additions,  containing  illustrations 
of  some  rare  seventeenth-century  Yorkshire  trades- 
men's tokens.  No.  173 — Exhibition  Illustrating  tin- 
Architecture  of  Modern   Transport. 

Dante  in  the  Casentino,  by  G.  McCroben.  (Giulio  Giannini 
and  Son,  Florence,  L.14.)  Illustrated  with  twentj 
eight  photographs.  In  this  little  book  the  Valley 
of  the  Casentino  is  revealed  as  instinct  with  the  spirit 
of  Dante,  who  not  only  dwelt  there  as  an  exile,  but 
fought  there  in  his  youth  against  the  Ghibellines 
and,  tradition  whispers,  loved  there  in  his  later  years. 
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Verge  Watch,  Fob.  and  Chatelaine  Hook,  by  Wright  S 
Moss,  1791  :  given  by  Nelson  to  (Sir)  Jonathan  Miles,  and 
presented  by  Lord  Wakefield  of  Hythe  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of Clockmakers,  which  celebrates  its  tercentenary 
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Our  Plates 

Mr.  Leonard  Gow's  collection  of  Chinese  ceramics  is 
known,  if  merely  by  repute,  to  all  advanced  students  of 
the  subject.  In  its  sphere,  it  is,  beyond  manner  of  doubt, 
one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  alike  by  the  high  quality 
of  its  components  and  the  unerring  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  chosen.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue,  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  describes  some 
of  the  principal  glories  of  the  collection,  his  article  taking 
the  form  of  a  review  of  the  sumptuously  produced  cata- 
logue of  Mr.  Gow's  treasures  which  is  being  published 
this  month.  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  record,  this 
catalogue  is  noteworthy  for  the  superb  array  of  colour 
plates  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  that  these  illustrations  shall  do  the  fullest 
justice  possible  under  existing  conditions  of  process 
reproduction  to  the  superb  originals  which  are  their 
raison  d'etre.  By  Mr.  Gow's  kindness,  three  "  subjects  " 
from  the  book  are  distributed  among  our  plates,  so  that 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur  shall  have  a  taste  of  the 
abundant  fare  afforded  by  the  catalogue  itself.  Since 
the  latter  is  being  issued  in  a  strictly  limited  edition, 
it  should  also  appeal  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
finer  products  of  the  modern  presses. 

All  our  other  plates  this  month  are  reproduced  from 
works  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 
Taking  these  in  chronological  order,  we  have,  first,  a 
portrait  of  Kneller,  by  himself,  painted  on  an  oval  canvas, 
21  in.  by  17 j  in.  This  came  to  South  Kensington  by 
the  Dyce  Bequest,  as  did  likewise  Francis  Cotes'  sketch 
of  The  Painter's  Wife,  which  accompanies  Mr.  Carl 
Winter's  second  article  on  that  well-known,  but  little- 
explored,  eighteenth-century  portrait  painter.  Measuring 
ID1,  in.  by  6{?  in.,  the  drawing,  which  is  slightly  washed 
in  Indian  ink  and  tinted,  was  at  one  time  in  Benjamin 
West's  collection. 

When  Kneller  died  in  1723,  Cotes  was  about  three 
old;  while  Cotes'  death  in  1770  ante-dated  by 
practically  thirty-three  years  the  birth  of  that  quiet 
genius,  ["noma  aottei  Boys,  whose  work  now  enjoys 
considerable  1  beem.  Though  besl  known  by  his  inimi- 
table Lithograph    oi   I  ondon  in  the  'forties,   Boys  did  an 


earlier  set  of  Paris  and  other  Continental  cities  ;  while 
his  interest  in  all  these  places  is  further  demonstrated 
by  an  excellent  array  of  drawings.  That  of  The  Pont 
Neuf,  Paris,  is  signed  and  dated  1833,  thus  anticipating 
the  Paris  lithographs  (1839)  by  many  years.  Measuring 
15!  in.  by  29^  in.,  it  was  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in    E922. 

Boys  died  in  1874,  just  ten  years  after  Fantin-Latour 
had  painted  the  lovely  flower-piece,  which  is  the  most 
recent  subject  among  our  plates  this  month.  No  finer 
flower-painter  has  ever  lived  than  Fantin,  whose  qualities 
in  this  metier  are  well  exemplified  in  the  three  small 
paintings  at  South  Kensington,   of  which  this  is  one. 

A  Nelson  Watch  for  the  Clockmakers'  Company 

Though,  from  the  nature  of  the  craft  which  it  was 
founded  to  advance,  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clock- 
makers  cannot  rival  the  ancientry  of  various  other  of  the 
City  Companies  of  London,  it  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
more  interesting  to  collectors  than  many  of  its  older 
brethren.  Yet  the  Clockmakers'  is  not  unblessed  in  the 
matter  of  antiquity  ;  incorporated  in  1631,  it  has  attained 
its  tercentenary  this  year  under  the  Mastership  of  Sir 
Frank  W.  Dyson,  K.B.E.,  F.R.S.,  the  former  Astronomer- 
Royal.  Among  the  celebrations  of  this  event,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy,  so  far  as  our  readers  are  concerned,  is 
due  to  a  modern  Maecenas  who,  though  not  himself  a 
member  of  the  Company,  has  not  hesitated  to  make  to 
it  a  gift  of  some  importance.  Lord  Wakefield  of  Hythe, 
whose  interest  in  art  and  antiquities  has  been  frequently 
manifested  in  a  way  as  generous  as  it  is  discerning,  lias 
presented  to  the  Clockmakers'  the  excellent  example  of 
horology  which,  with  the  kindly  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Douthwaite,  the  librarian  at  Guildhall,  is  illustrated 
here.  According  to  a  strong  tradition  in  the  family  of 
its  original  recipient,  this  wat<  h  was  a  presentation  from 
Nelson  to  Jonathan  Miles.  Exactly  when  this  happened 
has  not  been  discovered,  though  it  must  have  been 
between  1791,  when  the  watch  was  made,  and  1:805, 
when  the  Little  Admiral  met  a  hero's  death  at  Trafalgar. 
In  1806-1807,  Miles  was  one  of  the  City  Sheriffs,  being 
advanced  to  the  dignit}   ol  a  knighthood  on  April  22nd, 
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1807.     It  was  in  the  July  following  that  he  gave  to  the 

Painter-Stainers'  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
his  portrait  by  Mather  Brown,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
civic  connexion  as  a  portrait-painter. 

As  already  indicated,  the  gold  verge  watch  itself  bears 
the  hallmark  for  [791.  It  was  made  by  Wright  &  Moss, 
of  Ludgate  Street,  and  is  accompanied  by  its  original 
fob,  chatelaine  hook,  key  and  seal.  The  decoration  takes 
the  form  of  a  deep  blue  enamel,  enriched  with  pearls 
and  diamonds.  On  the  chatelaine  hook,  or  watch  button, 
is  the  monogram  "  JM  "  in  diamonds.  Both  in  fashion 
and  ornament,  the  group  forms  an  elegant  example  of 
the  more  refined  work  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs. 

The  watch  and  its  appurtenances  are  to  be  added  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company  which  is 
housed  in  Guildhall.  It  will,  therefore,  be  under  the 
same  roof  as  another  interesting  relic  of  Nelson,  which 
London  owes  to  Lord  Wakefield's  generosity.  This  is 
the  elaborately  decorated  Sword  of  Honour  voted  to 
Nelson  by  the  Corporation  of  London  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile,  and  which  was  given  to  the  Guildhall  Library 
Committee  by  Lord  (then  Sir  Charles  Cheers)  Wakefield 
in  1928.  Illustrations  and  a  description  of  the  latter 
important  relic  appeared  in  The  Coxxoisseur  (June, 
1929).— F.G.R. 

Antiques  and  the  Slump 

The  Editor, 

The  Coxxoisseur. 

Sir, — The  letter  which  appears  in  the  August  issue  of 
The  Coxxoisseur  over  the  name  of  Mr.  Murray  Adams- 
Acton,  is  one  which  needs  no  endorsing,  for  he  has  fairly 
well  dotted  the  "  i  "s  and  crossed  the  "  t  "s  of  the  matter. 

It  does  seem  an  amazing  thing  that  a  venture  so 
admirably  launched  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  and  that 
the  first  exhibition  held  by  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  should  be  the  last. 

I  have  written  Mr.  Adams- Acton,  saying  how  glad  I 
shall  be  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  in  the 
small  subject  which  I  have  made  my  own. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  staged  Exhibitions  of  Old 
Pewter  for  two  friends,  and  can  only  say  from  the  ex- 
perience so  gained  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  results,  results  which  could  not  have  been 
attained  by  turning  my  eyes  to  the  skies  and  hoping  for 
the  best.  One  has  to  cveate  opportunities  in  such  a 
crisis  as  the  present,  and  if  there  is  a  better  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  an  exhibition,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  of  it. — Howard   H.  Cotterell  (F.R.Hist.S.). 

"  Windmill  Campaign  " 

The  Editor, 

The  Coxxoisseur. 
Sir, — The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  English  windmills  which  are  rapidly  falling 
out  of  use.  These  structures,  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
landscape,  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  countryside, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  let  them  go  without  making  any  effort 
on  their  behalf.  The  Society  is  endeavouring  to  make 
a    record    of  all    windmills   in    the    British    Isles    and   to 


preserve    a    lew    at    least   of  those    which   are  of   special 
interest  and  beauty. 

In  order  to  give  publicity  to  its  "  Windmill  Campaign," 
the  Society  is  hoping,  in  the  spring,  to  arrange  an  exhi- 
bition of  Windmill  pictures.  The  Windmill  Committee 
would  be  grateful  to  receive  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  any  pictures  which  deal  with  this  subje<  t. 
The  exhibition  will  consist  of  pictures  by  English  painters 
only,  and  will  include  a  room  for  the  works  of  twentieth- 
century  artists.  The  standard  of  modern  works  to  be 
exhibited  is  that  of  pictures  which  have  been  engraved. 
Yours  faithfully, 

A.   R.   Powvs, 
Chairman  of  Windmill  Committee  (Societv  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient   Buildings), 
20,    Buckingham    Street,    W.C.2. 

Posters  and  Lithographs 

To  most  people  the  poster  as  it  is  known  to-day  is  a 
recent  product  of  commercial  progress,  the  heavy  artillery 
of  great  advertising  campaigns,  to  the  devising  of  which 
much  care  and  thought  are  given.  It  is  accepted  as 
being  as  much  of  the  times  as  the  escalator  or  the  motor 
omnibus,  though  few  appreciate  that  it  is  also  as  highly 
specialised  a  piece  of  work  as  either  of  these.  But  so 
in  truth  it  is — a  production  essentially  modern  in  feeling 
and  purpose.  Nothing  could  demonstrate  this  more 
clearly  than  the  recent  Exhibition  of  British  and  Foreign 
Posters  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (South 
Kensington,  London,  S.W.7),  which  was  arranged  from 
an  historical  point  of  view.  Certainly,  in  the  circum- 
stances, no  exception  could  be  taken  to  Mr.  Martin 
Hardie's  description  of  the  display  (in  the  catalogue)  as 
one  of  lithographs  and  lithographic  technique  ;  for,  to 
a  large  extent,  this  is  what  it  was  and  nothing  more. 
The  proportion  of  true  posters  amongst  this  welter  of 
"  lithographic  technique  "  was  small,  and  it  cannot  but 
be  remarked  that  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  exhibits 
by  at  least  one-half  would  have  conveyed  the  object  of 
the  exhibition  to  the  average  visitor  with  considerably 
greater  force.  With  certain  notable  exceptions,  many 
of  the  early  relics  possessed  little  save  their  documentary 
interest,  and,  even  so,  inclined  to  repetition.  Such  work, 
however,  as  that  of  the  Beggarstaff  Brothers  in  the 
British  Section,  and  Forain  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  in  the 
French  Section,  bore  a  definite  relation  to  the  modern 
poster  and  exercised,  in  consequence,  a  special  appeal. 
Generally  speaking,  the  very  high  standard  set  by  the 
best  British  exponents  of  the  art  to-day  was  adequately 
illustrated,  representative  examples  by  such  masters  of 
their  craft  as  Mr.  McKnight  Kauffer,  Mr.  Tom  Purvis, 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  Mr.  Gregory  Brown,  Mr.  V.  C.  llerrick 
and  Mr.  Austin  Cooper  being  fortunately  included. 
Specific  mention  may  here  be  made  of  two  admirable 
designs  (uncatalogued)  by  .Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  and 
Mr.  William  Walcot,  for  Messrs.  Pollard.  The  trend  of 
German  work  was  also  clearly  indicated— simplicity  of 
treatment,  employment  of  Hat  colour  in  heavj  masses, 
and,  above  all,  the  successful  exploitation  of  mechanical 
motifs.  Notable  individual  examples  were  Herr  Ludwig 
Hohlwein's  Besuchet  den  Tiergarten,  Herr  Julius  Klinger's 
Hermann  &  1  1  ntzheim,  and  two  war  posters  l>v  Herren 
Fritz  Erler  and  Alois  Seidl.      Much  the  same  features  are 
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characteristic  of  Italian  and  Austrian  production,  though 
this  was  but  hinted  at  to  a  limited  extent.  Xo  little 
interest  attached  to  the  Polish  Section  which,  though 
small,  evidenced  freshness  of  outlook  and  conversance 
with  the  ideas  of  advanced  designers.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  early  French  examples,  and  to 
modern  work  the  delicate  whimsicality  of  M.  Jean  d'Ylen 
and  M.  Dransy,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  M.  Paul  Colin 
and  M.  Leon  Dupin,  gave  the  key.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Museum  was  unable  to  amplify  the  American 
Section,  since  the  United  States  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  certain  types  of  poster,  to  which  the  specimens  shown 
did  not  do  justice.  Considering  the  modern  side  of  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole  and  making  allowances  for  several 
doubtless  unavoidably  inadequate  representations,  two 
important  facts  emerge — the  outstanding  quality  of  the 
best  British  productions,  both  in  design  and  printing, 
and  the  heavy  debt  that  poster  art  in  this  country  owes 
to  the  Underground  Electric  and  the  London  and  North- 
Eastern  Railways  and  the  Empire  Marketing  Board. 
— J.R.F.T. 

New  Light  on  the  Pembroke  Armoury 

Apropos  of  the  two  Wilton  armours  being  exhibited 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  my 
attention  was  recently  drawn  by  my  friend,  Mr.  John 
Tor,  to  a  passage  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  213,  f.  372  verso, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  Pembroke  armoury  are 
described  by  an  unknown  Captain  of  the  Norwich  Train 
Bands  who  visited  Wilton  with  two  companions  in  1635. 
And  judged  by  other  passages  in  his  journal  he  knew 
good  armour  when  he  saw  it.  After  briefly  describing 
the  arms  and  armour  "  of  the  common  sort  "  which. 
according  to  his  computation,  would  "  compleately  furnish, 
&  set  out  1000  Foote,  &  Horse,"  he  enumerates  with 
some  particularity  the  "  speciall  rich  Armes,  and  of  great 
esteeme  "  which  were  kept  "in  a  little  Partition  by  it 
Selfe  "  at  the  end  of  the  Armoury.  With  the  exception, 
apparently,  of  the  white  armour  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Scott  (Sotheby  Sale,  1923,  Lot  90),  all  the 
principal  armours  that  appeared  in  the  various  Pembroke 
sales  from  1917  to  1923  are  identifiable.  And  from  this 
Captain's  account  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  was  told 
him  of  the  Montmorency  and  Montpensier  tradition, 
though  other  and  much  more  unlikely  tales  were  certainly 
current  at  Wilton  at  the  time.  The  armour  which  appears 
as  Lord  Pembroke's  in  the  Armourer's  Album  at  South 
Kensington  may  be  easily  recognised  as  the  armour  of 
"  The  Ld.  Henry's  his  [Earl  William's]  Son,  richly  gilt, 
inlayd,  &  grauen,  wth  his  coat  of  Armes,  from  head  to 
foote."  To  this  the  Captain  appends  the  information 
that  it  "  cost  a  good  pretty  Summe  the  Ransoming  (i.e. 
purchase),"  to  wit  /500.  If  accurate,  this  statement  is 
invaluable  ;  for  up  to  the  present  the  cost  of  only  one 
enriched  Greenwich  armour  is  known.  The  field  armour 
for  man  and  horse  sold  as  lot  117  in  1921,  and  now  in 
Mr.  Scott's  collection,  is  described  as  the  armour  of  "  The 
I.  \Y  Herberts,  who  was  this  Ld\  [Philip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  [584  [650  Grandfather,  who  wonne  the 
Towne  of  S'  Quintin  in  France,  \\  was  Ins  Raysing 
....  and  his  whole  Vrmour  lor  his  How  richly  grauen, 
and    gilded."  I   vo    Knights    Arm's    Mill, mi    nilt,"    are 

undoubtedly  the  two  Italian  armours  sold  as  lots  01  and 


<>2  in  [923.  <>l  the  three  remaining  armours,  two.  those 
of  Montmorency  and  Montpensier,  are  described  as 
"  Hen:  8th  and  K.  Edw.  the  (>"'  theirs  Wmes."  while 
the  third,  seemingly  that  sold  as  lot  89  111  [923,  is  "  K. 
lien:  8th   Armour  Bearers  Armes  richlie  gilt." 

Only  three  weapons  are  noted  "  K.  lien.  8th  Leading 
Staffe,  &  his  warlike  Scepter,"  and  "  The  I.1.  W"  his 
Turkish  Scymiter,  or  Sable,  wherewith  he  fought  at 
S'.  Quintin."     Charles  R.  Beard, 

"  The  Old  House,"  Hereford 

The  second  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  under  the  able  Chairmanship  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  R.  H.  Symonds  Tayler,  ol  that  architectural 
treasure,  "The  Old  House,"  at  Hereford,  is  interesting 
reading.  It  not  only  reveals  something  of  the  active 
endeavours  which  have  proved  so  potent  a  factor  in  the 
preservation  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of 
ancient  architecture  remaining  in  the  West  ol  England, 
but  brings  to  light  further  instances  of  generous  help 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  public  in  the  shape  of 
gifts  or  loans  of  important  objects  which  look  their  best 
in  so  admirable  a  setting.  The  report  acknowledges  that 
"  many  interesting  articles  have  been  given  or  lent  by 
friends,  without  whose  aid  the  Committee  could  not 
possibly  keep  up  the  constantly  changing  interest  of 
fresh  objects  to  be  seen  and  studied."  Amongst  these 
particularly  should  be  mentioned  the  loans  of  an  oak 
Court  Cupboard  of  the  sixteenth  century,  two  oak  chests 
with  drawers,  and  oak  coffer  (1652),  and  several  other 
fine  pieces  of  antique  furniture.  Amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  the  objects  purchased  by  the  Committee 
is  a  bedspread,  of  Jacobean  design,  said  on  good  authority 
to  have  been  worked  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Edith  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  deal  floor,  which  till  lately 
did  duty  in  the  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  has  been 
ingeniously  replaced  by  ancient  flooring  found  in  some 
houses  in  Broad  Street.  "  All  the  rooms  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  House  have  now  been  completely  restored," 
and  "  stand  to-day  with  their  heavily  timbered  walls 
and  old  plaster  work  practically  in  the  same  condition 
as  they  were  when  the  house  was  built  in  1621."  But, 
with  all  their  intelligent  efforts,  the  Committee  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  an  early  seventeenth-century  staircase 
to  replace  that  of  which  the  "  Old  House  "  was  reaved 
long  ago.  Cannot  some  lover  of  West  Country  antiquities 
supply  this  want  ?  Staircases  are  admittedly  awkward 
things  to  adapt,  but  the  Committee  have  an  excellent 
Honorary  Architect  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Clarke. 
and  the  introduction  of  such  a  fitting  would  set  the  seal 
on  the  restoration  of  the  building.  That  sympathetic 
exponent  of  photography,  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S., 
has  again  contributed  generously  toward  the  collection 
of  camera  studies  wherein-  the  beauties  ot  "  The  Old 
House  "  and  its  contents  may  be  made  more  widely 
known.      F.  R 

Obituaries 

Everyone  seriously  interested  in  ancient  architecture 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  decease  in  July  of  Professor 
William  Richard  Lethaby,  who  for  many  years  was 
Surveyor  of  the  Fabric  oi  Westminster  Abbey.  Xo 
living   person    knew    more  than   Professor  Lethaby  about 
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I  the  Abbey,  which  benefited  greatly  by  his  loving  care. 
Among  the  books  which  he  published,  some  bore  testimony 
to  his  discriminating  and  erudite  study  of  the  ancient 
fane  :  and  all  are  recognised  by  students  as  valuable 
contributions  to  the  study  of  architecture. 

There  must  be  many  owners  of  drawings  by  William 
John  Wainwright,  RAYS.,  who  will  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  this  sincere  and  capable  artist  of  the  older 
school.  Born  June  27th,  1855,  Mr.  Wainwright  was  a 
native  of  Birmingham,  with  which  city  he  remained 
associated  all  his  life.  He  studied  art  there  before  going 
to  Antwerp  and  Paris,  and  was  subsequently  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists,  of 
which  body  he  was  sometime  President.  In  London, 
Mr.  Wainwright  commenced  exhibiting  in  18S2,  making 
his  debut  in  the  following  year  at  the  Royal  Academy 
with  An  Ancient  Musician.  At  that  time  he  was  still 
living  at  Paris.  In  1S93  he  became  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  full  member- 
ship following  in  1905.  It  was  for  this  body  that,  in  more 
recent  years,  he  painted  a  posthumous  portrait  of  David 
Cox,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  Birmingham  artist.  Besides 
his  water-colours  and  his  portraits,  Mr.  Wainwright  did 
genre  subjects  in  oil  and  was  a  designer  of  stained  glass. 
Another  artist  whose  work  is  familiar  to  many  has 
passed  away  in  Charles  John  Collings,  who,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  died  on  August  7th  at  his  home  at  Seymour 
Arm  on  the  Shuswap  Lake,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  Collings,  whose  work  has  long 
been  a  feature  of  exhibitions  at  the  galleries  of  Mr. 
Luscombe  Carroll,  commenced  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1893,  being  represented  there  by  Chudleigh, 
Devonshire,  where  he  was  then  living.  Later,  he  moved 
to  Stratford  Studios,  Kensington,  and  subsequently  to 
Canada.  His  sincere  and  pleasant  paintings  of  rural 
scenes  and  incidents  were  freely  handled,  conveying  a 
good  impression  of  atmosphere  and  the  out-of-doors. 

Notes  from  Italy 

The  Italian  Garden  Exhibition  (Mostra  del  Giardino) 
in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  at  Florence  came  to  its  end  with 
August,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  have  achieved  an  im- 
mense success.  I  understand  that,  with  the  closing  of 
the  Mostra,  the  Palace  will  also  be  closed  for  a  period 
of  restoration  ;  and  that  the  ten  delightful  panoramas  of 
Italian  Gardens,  which  were  such  an  attraction  in  the  Sala 
del  Cinquecento,  will  go  on  tour,  not  improbably  to  the  United 
States,  where  Italian  Gardens  are  fully  appreciated. — S.B. 

Recent  Acquisitions  at  South  Kensington 

The  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  with  the  help  of 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  is  now  on  view  at  the 
Museum.  An  illustrated  article  on  this  most  interesting 
piece  of  Elizabethan  furniture  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Fred 
Roe.  R.I.,  to  the  August  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 

The  famous  Canning  Jewel  (the  history  and  description 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Saleroom  notes  of  The 
Connoisseur  for  August),  sold  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood 
at  Sotheby's  in  July,  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Room  43. 
The  American  friend  who  so  generously  presented  the 
pendant   to   the   Museum  wishes   to   remain   anonymous. 

The  works  of  art  generously  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Sir  Otto  Beit  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  com- 


prise three  Italian  bronzes,  two  Hispano-Mor  es  [ue 
drug-pots  and  an  Italian  maiolica  dish.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  important  of  the  bronzes  is  the  statuette  of 
Venus  (or  Atropos),  by  Pier  Iacopo  Alari-Bonacolsi, 
better  known  as  Antico.  The  Museum  collection  pre- 
viously contained  only  two  works  which  could  be  ascribed 
to  Antico  with  any  certainty — the  two  circular  bronze 
reliefs,  with  scenes  from  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  which 
were  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art  recently 
held  at  Burlington  House.  A  second  bronze,  representing 
a  boy  and  a  girl  holding  a  bird,  is  of  particular  interest 
for  the  Museum  ;  it  is  a  reduced  version  of  a  large  terra- 
cotta group,  probably  designed  for  a  small  fountain, 
which  was  acquired  for  the  collection  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  has  recently  been  attributed  to  Pierino 
da  Vinci,  nephew  of  the  more  famous  Leonardo.  The  third 
bronze  is  an  unusually  brilliant  example  of  a  statuette 
of  a  girl  bathing,  one  of  a  series  of  four  such  figures  which 
were  made  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
probably  by  a  Flemish  assistant  of  Giovanni  Bologna. 

The  two  drug-pots  of  Hispano-Moresque  ware  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Both  are 
painted  in  blue  and  a  reddish-gold  lustre  pigment  ;  the 
designs  are  very  unusual  and  of  great  beauty,  one  with 
zones  of  formalised  Arabic  inscription,  the  other  with 
chequer  pattern,  the  style  being  purely  Oriental  in 
character,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  wares  made  some- 
what later  for  the  Italian  market. 

Hofstede  de  Groot  and  other  Sales 

November  will  give  collectors  of  old  master  engravings 
and  drawings  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  examples  from 
two  famous  collections.  Messrs.  C.  G.  Boerner,  of  Leipzig, 
will  be  auctioning  the  late  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot's  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  drawings,  which  include  fourteen 
sheets  by  A.  Cuyp,  twenty-five  water-colours  by  Doomer 
and  twenty  Rembrandt  drawings.  The  same  firm,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Paul  Cassirer,  of  Berlin,  is  selling 
Carl  Sachs'  collection  of  International  Graphic  Art  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Besides  rare  early  proofs  by  the 
English,  French  and  German  masters,  there  are  prints  by 
lesser  known  men,  such  as  the  Swiss  Welti  and  the 
Norwegian  Munch.  Catalogues  of  these  two  sales  can 
now  be  obtained,  as  well  as  of  350  engravings,  comprising 
series  by  the  leading  masters  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  be  sold   by  Messrs.  Boerner. 

Here  and  there 

The  late  Mr.  Da\  id  Davis's  well-known  collection  of 
Wedgwood  has  been  lent  by  his  widow  to  the  Stafford 
Museum  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This  is  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  a  series  which  not  only  consists  of 
over  ooo  of  the  finest  eighteenth-century  examples,  hut 
includes  255  specimens  of  the  original  350  portrait  medal- 
lions of  "  Illustrious  Moderns  "  An  illustrated  article 
on  a  selection  of  these  by  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  for  December,   1921 

The  Guildford  Art  Society  will  be  holding  its  annual 
exhibition  during  October,   opening   on   the  ath. 

A  follower  of  Win.  Morns,  and  a  pioneer  of  modern  architec- 
ture and  interior  decoration,  Mr.  C.  1'.  A.  Vbysey,  F.R.I.B.A., 
is  holding  an  exhibition  at  the  Batsford  Gallery,  15.  North 
Audley  Street,  W.I,  during  the  first  fortnight  in  October. 
Besides  plans  and  working  drawings  for  houses  and  their  fur- 
nishings, this  will  Lncludeobjectsmadetothe  artist's  designs. 
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Conducted  by  CHARLES   R.   BEARD 

{For  Coupon?  see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  90.)  Arms  on  Book-plate  (London, 
W.i). — The  arms  on  your  book-plate  are  Hay, 
Earl  of  Kinnoul,  impaling  Somerset,  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  for  George,  12th  Earl  of  Kinnoul 
(1827-97),  wno  married  July  26th,  1848,  Lady 
Emily  Blanche  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Henry,  7th 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  The  second  and  third 
grand  quarters  of  the  Kinnoul  coat  are  Drummond 
quartering  Strathallan  obtained  through  the 
marriage  of  the  7th  Earl  (d.  1719)  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William  Drummond,  1st  Viscount 
Strathallan. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  12th  Earl  collected 
books  or  manuscripts  on  archaeological  subjects. 
But  Thomas,  the  gth  Earl  (the  D.N.B.  calls  him 
the  8th)  (1710-87),  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  a  scholar  and  the  friend  and 
intimate  of  men  of  letters.  It  is  conceivable  that 
your  MS.   was  acquired  by  him. 

(F.S.  91.)  Arms  on  a  Lance-Rest  (London, 
W.i). — The  two  coats  are  (1)  a  hawk  (possibly  a 
falcon  or  a  vulture)  perched  upon  a  billet  in  fess, 
and  (2)  a  horse  courant.  More  than  a  dozen 
Continental  families  bear,  or  bore,  the  first  coat  ; 
and  the  number  with  which  the  latter  is  associated 
is  even  larger.  Heraldically  the  hawk  and  the 
falcon  are  the  same  bird,  differentiated  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  generally  depicted 
hooded,  jessed  and  belled.  This  difference  is 
usually  but  not  invariably  emphasised  in  "  cant- 
ing "  arms  (e.g.  Falcke  of  Hanover  uses  a  hooded 
falcon  ;  Faucon  de  Mazac  of  the  Limousin  bears 
a  hoodless  hawk  obviously  intended  for  a  falcon). 
And  sixteenth-century  heraldic  decorators  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  presence  of  the  hood  or  the 
reverse  with  indifference.  Failing  any  evidence 
as  to  the  locality  whence  your  lance-rest  originally 
came,  it  seems  possible  that  the  horse  is  that  of 
Hanover  (gu.,  a  horse  courant  argent),  and  that  the 
other  coat  is  either  that  of  Falcke  of  Hanover 
(arg.,  a  falcon  gu.  perched  upon  a  billet  in  fess), 
or  Lengerken  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  Saxony  and 
Holland  (argent,  a  falcon  proper  perched  upon  a 
branch  growing  from  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield) . 
The  possibility  that  the  two  coats  indicate  an 
alliance,  opens  up  more  avenues  for  inquiry  than 
can  be  examined  in  these  columns. 

(F.S.  96.)  Coat  of  Arms  (Hobart). — You  give 
no  tinctures  for  the  coat  submitted,  but  it  appears 
i"  he  a  variant  of  Underwood.  It  is,  however, 
modern,  and  the  drawing  has  every  appearance 
of  being  the  work  "I  one  "I  the  commercial  heraldic 
designers  ol  the  lasl  thirty  years  or  so.  The  crest 
and  motto  are  unrecorded,  and,  if  it   is  not  just 


a  sample  design,  you  had  better  apply  to  the 
College  of  Arms,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.C.4,  for  the  year  and  name  of  the  grantee.  It 
is  not  within  our  scope  to  keep  records  of  modern 
grants  of  arms. 

(F.S.  97.)  Arms  on  Signet  Ring  (Montreal). — 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  principal  coat  of 
argent  or  or,  two  chevrons  azure  (?).  The  coat 
most  nearly  approaching  the  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence is  Ouieret  of  Picardy,  ermine,  three  fleurs- 
de-lys  "  aux  pieds  coupes"  gules;  it  is  the  only 
coat  of  this  type  recorded. 

Quite  probably  your  banner  would  present  no 
great  difficulty,  if  you  will  send  a  description  of 
the  tinctures,  which  can  be  only  guessed  at  from 
a  photograph. 

(F.S.  98.)  Arms  on  Tray  (Brighton). — There 
are  obvious  errors  in  the  coat  as  reproduced. 
The  1st  and  4th  grand  quarters  should  be  (1)  or 
(given  argent)  U  lion  gules  ;  (2)  or,  a  cubit  arm  in 
fess  vested  gules  ....  grasping  a  cross  crosslet 
fitchy  azure ;  (3)  argent  (given  or)  a  lymphoid 
sable  ;  (4)  vert,  a  salmon  naiant  proper,  for  Mac- 
Donald  or  MacDonnell  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  a 
fess  chequey  azure  and  argent  between  two  annulets 
in  chief  and  a  garb  in  base.  This  second  coat  is 
entirely  unrecorded,  but,  since  the  other  quarters 
are  incorrect,  this  is  probably  likewise  corrupt. 
It  is  in  all  probability  intended  for  a  variant  of 
Stewart  of  Fongorth  or,  a  fess  chequer  azure  and 
argent  between  three  garbs  azure.  Stewart  of 
Fillthecap  replaces  the  third  garb  by  a  crescent  ; 
and  Sir  Donald  Martin  Stewart  (1881)  substituted 
an  antique  crown.  I  cannot  trace  the  alliance  sug- 
gested in  any  of  the  more  accessible  pedigrees  ;  and 
to  run  it  to  earth  would  probably  take  some  time. 

The  crest  is  MacDonald  or  MacDonnell — a  cubit 
arm  vested  gules  grasping  a  cross  crosslet  fiteJiy 
azure. 

(F.S.  99.)  Coat  of  Arms  on  Frieze  (London. 
W.). — These  arms  should  read  :  barry  nebulx  of 
six  argent  (not  or)  and  azure,  and  a  chief  quarterly. 
I  and  4,  gules,  a  leopard  or,  and,  2  and  ],  or,  two 
roses  gules  barbed  vert,  for  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  the  Old  Trade,  frequently  called  the 
Hamborough  Merchants.  The  Company's  crest 
was  a  Pegasus  argent,  and  the  supporters  of  their 
arms  two  Pegasi  argent  with  three  roses  ^ules  in 
pale  on  each  wing.  The  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  the  New  Trade,  or  French  Merchants  differenced 
with  an  inescutcheon  azure,  a  sceptre  or,  a  coal 
granted  on  November  13th,  1616,  by  William 
Segar,  Garter,  and  William  Camden,  Clarenceux. 
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Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  most  interesting  of  the  sales  under  this  heading 
held  towards  the  close  of  last  season  was  that  of  four 
manuscripts,  two  printed  books,  and  four  miniatures, 
from  the  library  at  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  the 
property  of  Lord  Hastings.  In  a  little  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  these  were  sold  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  20th,  for 
a  total  of  £4,790.  Of  this  sum  £2,250  was  given  for  an 
exceptionally  fine  copy  of  Chaucer's  Workes  Newly 
Printed  with  divers  workes  whiche  were  never  in  print 
before,  black  letter,  with  twenty  woodcuts,  published  in 
1532,  by  Thomas  Godfray.  This,  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  early  books,  and  is  difficult  to  acquire  complete  and  in 
a  good  state.  Two  years  ago  a  fairly  well  preserved 
impression  fetched  £900.  Then  followed  the  well-known 
English  15th-century  illuminated  manuscript,  Ordinances 
of  Chivalry,  Navigation,  Medieval  Manners  and  Costume, 
320  leaves,  which  illustrates  the  marvellous  feats  of  arms 
at  tournaments  and  jousts  of  Lord  Hasting's  collateral 
ancestor,  Sir  John  Astley,  who  died  in  i486.  This 
changed  hands  at  £1,600.  Six  pages  of  the  auctioneer's 
catalogue  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  this  intensely 
interesting  manuscript,  the  history  of  which  was  given  in 
a  paper  read  by  Lord  Dillon  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  December  14th,  1899,  and  published  in  volume  57 
of  Archceologia.  An  earlier  account  by  Mr.  Albert  Way 
appeared  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  Vol.  TV.,  1S47. 
Two  prominent  events  in  Sir  John  Astley's  life  form  the 
subjects  of  two  of  the  illustrations  in  this  manuscript, 
which  was  bound  in  brown  calf  for  Edward  VI.  when 
heir  to  the  throne.  One  shows  Sir  John  in  a  mounted 
combat  with  Pierre  de  Masse,  which  took  place  on  August 
29th,  1438,  before  the  French  king  Charles  VII.  in 
"  Seyntantonne  Strette,"  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
In  the  second  illustration  we  see  Sir  John  engaging 
Philip  Boyle  of  Aragon,  in  a  fight  with  axes,  on  January 
30th,  1441,  at  Smithfield.  On  the  same  spot,  another 
famous  fight  took  place  in  June,  1467.  This  was  between 
Lord  Scales  and  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  whose  Livy 
manuscript  was  sold  last  June  for  £4,400.  At  this 
combat  Sir  John  Astley  acted  as  one  of  Lord  Scales' 
"  Counsells."  How  the  manuscript  passed  from  the 
Astley  heirs  to  Edward  VI. ,  and  how  it  returned  into  the 
possession  of  the  Astley  family,  is  not  recorded.  But  in 
the  catalogue  there  is  given  sound  material  for  conjecture. 
A  15th-century  French  manuscript  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  182  leaves,  illuminated  with  miniatures  and  initials 
in  colours  on  a  ground  of  burnished  gold,  found  a  buyer 
at  £^390  ;    a  15th-century  French  illuminated  manuscript 


Book  of  Hours,  235  leaves,  with  seven  large  and  nine  small 
miniatures,  finely  painted  in  gold  and  colours,  {240  ; 
and  four  miniatures  taken  from  a  13th-century  French 
Psalter,  £210.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  identity  tin- 
manuscript  from  which  these  miniatures  were  taken. 
They  represent  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  The  Flight  into  Fgypt,  and  The  Baptism 
of  Christ. 

The  last  letter  written  by  John  Wesley  was  included 
in  the  two  days'  sale  which  opened  at  SothebyS  on 
July  6th.  It  changed  hands  at  £"210.  The  letter,  dated 
February  24th,  1791  (Wesley  died  on  March  2nd  of  that 
year),  is  addressed  to  William  Wilberforce,  and  refers 
to  the  latter's  campaign  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  "Unless  God  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very 
thing,"  wrote  Wesley,  "  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the 
opposition  of  men  and  devils.  But  if  God  be  for  you, 
who  can  be  against  you  ?  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  in  the  power  of  His  Might  !  Till  even  American 
slavery  (the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun)  shall  vanish 
before  it.  .  .  ."  £^420  was  given  for  a  collection  of  about 
400  volumes  from  the  library  of  Rupert  Brooke.  These 
were  acquired  gradually  through  the  poet's  comparatively- 
short  life,  and  range  from  Lewis  Carroll's  Through  the 
Looking  Glass,  given  him  in  1891,  when  he  was  four  years 
old,  to  a  book  on  the  Great  War,  in  which  he  has  written 
"  Sub-Lieut.  Rupert  Brooke,  Hood  Battalion  R.V.D., 
February,  1915  " — he  died  in  April  of  that  year.  As 
is  natural,  verse  figures  largely  in  the  collection,  and  many 
of  the  works  have  pencil  annotations  by  him.  There 
were  also  annotated  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Socialist 
literature  bought  while  he  was  an  undergraduate,  German 
books  read  during  the  tour  abroad  on  which  he  wrote 
Grantchester,  and  a  lew  hooks  on  Canada  acquired  during 
the  journey  from  which  he  had  just  returned  when  the 
war  broke  out.  A  first  edition  of  his  prize  poem,  The 
Bastille,  recited  in  Rugby  School,  June  24th,  1005,  in 
original  ,nrey  wrappers,  sold  for  /  70  ;  a  galley  proof  of 
the  poem  as  first  printed  in  the  Rugby  School  magazine, 
The  Meteor,  with  numerous  emendations  and  corrections 
in  the  poet's  handwriting,  £38  ;  the  original  typescript 
COpy  from  which  Poems,  101  1,  were  printed,  sixty  leaves, 
with  his  pencil  corrections,  £6o  ;  and  the  page  proofs 
of  the  same  work,  with  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  Sidg 
wick  on  behalf  of  the  publishers,  October  6th,  tgn,  as 
to  the  style  in  which  the  hook  was  printed,  £45.     Among 

other  items   in    this  sale   was   the   manuscript    record    book 

kept  by  Charles  Garth,  A.gen1  in  London  of  the  Province 

of  South  Carolina  (1702    1701,),  together  with  the  records 
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of  the  former  Agents,  James  Wright  (17.5s  60).  This 
volume,  which  fetched  £200,  deals  very  fully  with  the 
political  differences,  taxes  and  trade  of  South  Carolina. 
A  copy  nl  Noctiu»i  Atticarum  lihri  undeviginti ,  bv  Aulus 
Gellius,  1 51 5,  bound  in  brown  calf,  for  that  great  collector 
of  fine  books,  Jean  Grolier,  by  a  Parisian  binder  about 
1541,  realised  £310  ;  the  first  edition  of  John  Smith's 
The  Generall  Historic  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the 
Summer  Isles,  1024,  £340;  La  Bible  Historic,  translated 
bv  Guyart  des  Moulins  from  the  Latin  of  Pctrus  Comestor, 
two  volumes  in  four,  on  vellum,  with  upwards  of  400 
woodcuts,  all  coloured,  Paris,  1498  ?,  £165  ;  R.  Havell's 
.  I  St  1  ies  of  Picturesque  Views  of  Noblemen's  and  Gentle- 
men's Seats,  engraved  title  and  twenty  coloured  plates, 
1823,  £56;    Andrew  Borde's  The  Breviary  of  Helthe  for 

all  Mam  1  of  Sicknesses  and  Diseases,  in  two  parts,  1547 , 

£75  ;  and  The  Present  State  of  New  England,  with  respect 
to  the  Indian  War,  1075,  ten  leaves,  £54.  R.  Ackermann's 
Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols,  1808-10,  and  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  2  vols.,  1815,  made  £50  and  £53 
respectively  ;  the  Doves  Press  edition  of  The  English 
Bible,  edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  5  vols.,  1902-04,  £76  ; 
a  "  revise  "  proof  for  the  first  published  edition  of  G.  B. 
Shaw's  Saint  Joan,  with  corrections  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  author,  £70  ;  a  second  edition  (first  with  coloured 
plates)  of  R.  S.  Surtees's  Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities, 
1843,  £115;  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hardy  (February 
20th,  1878)  to  Arthur  Hopkins,  R.W.S.,  referring  to 
illustrations  for  one  of  his  works,  £50  ;  and  a  14th-century 
French  manuscript  of  The  Bible,  503  leaves,  with  77  large 
miniatures  painted  in  gold  and  colours  on  a  diaper  ground, 
received  a  final  offer  of  £300.  Surprisingly  low  sums 
were  bid  for  three  early  editions  of  Robert  Burns's 
Poems  in  the  two-days'  sale  concluded  on  July  14th. 
£105  was  offered  for  the  first  Edinburgh  edition,  1787, 
with  the  names  indicated  by  asterisks  supplied  in  the 
poet's  own  handwriting.  These  autograph  additions 
occur  on  twenty-four  pages.  Bidding  for  another  copy 
of  this  edition,  inscribed  by  Burns  "  To  Mr.  Smellie  (the 
Edinburgh  printer  and  antiquary),  with  the  author's 
compliments,"  did  not  go  beyond  £190  ;  while  at  £165 
the  hammer  fell  on  the  1793  edition,  in  two  volumes, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "To  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cunningham.  But  for  the  generous  patronage  of  the 
late  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  to  the  author,  these  volumes 
had  never  been.  In  memory  of  the  obligations  he  con- 
ferred on  me,  and  in  gratitude  to  your  Ladyship,  for 
your  goodness,  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  these 
volumes,  Robt.  Burns."  Lord  Glencairn,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth^ elder  brother,  had  induced  the  members  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt  to  subscribe  to  the  first  Edinburgh 
edition.  These  three  books  were  exhibited  at  the  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Scottish  Art  and  Antiquities  held  in  London 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  A  first  edition  of  Boswell's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  with  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.,  uncut  and  in  original  boards,  1785,  made  £66; 
an  uncut  "  first  "  of  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  original  boards,  1775,  £54;  the 
sue  of  the  first  edition  of  Fielding's  History  of 
Tom  Jones,  (>  vols.,  with  leaf  of  errata  in  Vol.  L,  1749, 
£64;  the  second  issue  of  the  first  edition  oi  Daniel  Defoe's 
Robin  >>n  Crusoe,  1719,  £i<>.5  :  Gilbert  White's  own  copy 
of  his  Natural  Hi  tory  mid  Antiquities  "/  Selbome,  uncut, 


1  789,  /,  1.3  ;  another  copy,  bound  in  the  skin  of  a  favourite 
spaniel,  £39  ;  and  an  autograph  description  and  sketch 
of    his   home   at    Vailima    bv    Robert    Louis    Stevenson, 

together  with  upwards  oi  seventy  other  sketches,  mostly 
by  Mrs.  Strong,  and  photographs  oi  the  island  and  its 
inhabitants,  which  were  sent  to  the  late  Miss  Jane  Whvte 
Balfour,  R.L.S.'s  aunt,  mentioned  in  Child's  Garden, 
etc.,  £140.  The  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Vrnold  Bennett's 
"  persona]  "  library  brought  a  total  of  £1,516  at  Sotheby's 
on  July  27th.  There  were  in  all  339  lots,  and  considering 
the  present  state  of  the  "  modern  first  editions  "  market. 
prices  obtained  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  The 
top  price,  £29,  was  given  for  a  "  second  issue  "  of  the  first 
edition  of  Joseph  Conrad's  Chance,  [914,  inscribed  by 
the  author  "  Arnold  Bennett  from  Joseph  Conrad,  with 
the  greatest  regard,  1914  "  ;  £18  was  paid  for  ten  works 
by  H.  G.  Wells,  each  with  different  inscriptions  l>v  the 
author  ;  these  are  mostly  of  a  humorous  nature  :  "  Ex 
libris  Bennett,  Pianist  and  Book  Thief  "  ;  "  Bennett, 
Literatures  Valued,  Quantitative  Estimates  of  Authors 
given  "  ;  "  H.  G.  Wells  to  his  Uncle  Bennett."  A  copy 
of  New  Worlds  for  Old,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  1908,  with  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  Bennett  as  Cupid,  and  Wells  transfixed 
by  an  arrow,  went  for  £18.  .///  our  Yesterdays,  1930, 
inscribed  "  To  Arnold  Bennett,  This  is  your  fault,  H.  M. 
Tomlinson,  10-1-30,"  fetched  £14  ;  and  George  Moore's 
Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life,  1921,  in  which  the  author  has 
written  "To  Arnold  Bennett,  From  one  who  has  just 
read  Clayhangers  with  admiration,  September,  1921," 
£17.  Max  Beerbohm's  caricature  of  Arnold  Bennett, 
in  pencil  and  Indian  ink  wash,  sold  for  £19.  It  is  entitled 
./  Milestone  :  Hilda  Lcssways  (to  the  author  of  her  being)  : 
"  Now  then,  Mister  Bennett,  how  much  longer  do  you  mean 
to  keep  me  and  Clayhanger  standing  about  here  !  I  never 
heard  of  such  goings  on."  A  first  edition  of  Arnold 
Bennett's  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  1908,  sold  for  /20  ;  A.  P. 
Herbert's  The  Trials  of  Topsy,  1928,  and  Topsy,  MP., 
1929,  presentation  copies,  £17  10s.  ;  S.  Sassoon's  Picture 
Show,  1919,  with  inscription  by  the  author,  £17;  and 
H.  G.  Wells'  Marriage,  191 2,  inscribed  "  To  A.  B. 
Dedicatee  from  his  respectfully   II. G,"   £14. 

In  the  four  days'  sale  (July  28th~3ist),  with  which 
Sotheby's  concluded  their  season,  a  beautiful  impression 
of  William  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience, 
two  volumes,  printed  on  paper  bearing  the  water-mark 
"  Buttanshaw  "  and  the  date  1802,  with  the  lifty-four 
plates  finely  and  lightly  coloured  with  water-colour, 
found  a  buyer  at  £1,600.  One  other  copy,  but  uncoloured, 
is  known  with  this  water-mark  and  date.  One  of  the 
rare  Shelley  pamphlets,  A  Proposal  for  putting  Reform 
to  the  vote  throughout  the  Kingdom,  By  the  Hermit  of 
Marlow,  1817,  consisting  of  title-page  and  seven  leaves, 
sold,  after  an  opening  bid  of  £20,  for  £050.  The  title-page 
had  the  inscription  "  From  the  Author."  The  original 
manuscript  of  this  rarity  brought  £"390  at  Sotheby's  in 
1907.  A  collection  of  over  1900  tracts  in  1  \-j  volumes, 
ranging  in  date  from  1605  to  18J7,  and  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  the  Civil  War,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  hire 
of  London,  Union  of  Scotland,  America  and  American 
Independence,  the  French  Revolution,  etc.,  realised  £325. 
This  collection  was  made  bv  James  Perry  0  7.y>  C821), 
journalist,  and  lor  man}  years  editor  oi  the  Morning 
Chronicle,    then    one   of    the    most    popular   of    London 
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morning  newspapers.  A  copy  of  Echoes  by  Two  Writers 
(by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  his  sister  Beatrice),  in  original 
wrappers,  printed  at  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  Press, 
Lahore,  1884,  fetched  £280.  Of  these  poems,  twenty-four 
are  parodies  of  mainly  19th-century  poets.  At  the  head 
of  each  poem  the  name  of  the  author  parodied  has  been 
written  in  pencil  by  Kipling.  On  page  37,  The  Sudder 
Bazar  is  marked  "  fondly  imagined  to  be  original,"  and 
the  ten  poems  following  are  initialled  "  R.K."  or  "  B.K." 
Our  lady  of  many  dreams,  on  page  49,  is  "  supposed  to  be 
original."  A  first  edition  of  Shelley's  The  Cenci,  1819, 
made  £100  ;  the  Doves  Press  edition  of  The  English 
Bible,  edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  five  volumes,  1902-04, 
£"66  ;  a  "  first  "  of  Oscar  Wilde's  Poems,  1881,  inscribed 
by  the  author  "  To  Madame  Christine  Nilsson,  in  art 
supreme  and  illustrious,"  ^85  ;  The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol,  by  the  same  author,  1898,  with  inscription,  "  Ernest 
Dowson  from  his  friend  and  admirer  the  Author,  Feb.  '98, 
Naples,"  £'88  ;  and  a  "  first  "  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island,  1883,  £35.  The  autograph  letters,  in 
this  sale,  included  one  from  Robert  Burns  to  John 
McCurdo  (Ellisland,  January  9th,  1789),  which  realised 
£255.  In  this  Burns  states  "  A  Poet  and  a  Beggar  are 
in  so  many  points  of  view  alike,  that  one  might  take 
them  for  the  same  individual  character  under  different 
designations  ;  were  it  not  that,  though  with  a  trifling 
poetic  licence,  most  Poets  may  be  styled  Beggars,  yet 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  does  not  hold,  that  every 

Beggar    is    a    Poet "     An    autograph    draft    of    a 

love-letter  written  by  Burns  for  a  farmer  friend  named 
Johnson,  with  a  note  in  the  hand  of  the  poet's  son  as  to 
its  authenticity,  brought  £155.  These  Burns  items  are 
printed  in  the  1859  edition  of  Robert  Chambers's  Life 
and  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  £"130  was  given  for  a  letter 
from  Charles  Dickens  to  Thomas  Latimer  (Devonshire 
Terrace,  March  13th,  1841),  "  .  .  .  .  It  is  curious  that 
I  have  always  fancied  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was  my 
XXX,  and  that  I  never  had  the  design  and  purpose 
of  a   story  so  distinctly   marked   in   my   mind   from  its 

commencement I    think   I    shall   always   like   it 

better  than  anything  I  have  done  or  may  do " 

The  two  days'  sale  concluded  at  Hodgson's  on  July 
24th  included  an  unbound  copy  of  W.  Hilton's  A  Relation 
of  a  Discovery  lately  made  on  the  Coast  of  Florida,  1664, 
which   sold  for  £"140. 

By  direction  of  Major  W.  Hurt  Sitwell,  the  contents 
of  The  Cottage,  Bucknell,  were  dispersed  by  John  Norton 
of  Ludlow  at  the  close  of  July.  Among  the  books, 
Surtees'  Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities,  second  edition, 
1843,  realised  £'56;  Apperley's  The  Life  and  Death  of 
John  Mytton,  third  edition,  1851,  in  original  binding, 
£18  1  os.  ;  and  a  volume  of  Aiken  coloured  plates,  Analysis 
of  the  Hunt  nig  Field,   1846,  also  in  original  binding,  £20. 

Pictures  and  Prints 

The  1930-31  season  ended  at  Christie's  on  July  31st 
with  a  dispersal  of  old  and  modern  pictures  from  various 
sources.  John  Ferneley's  Captain  Joseph  Smyth-Wind- 
ham, of  the  10th  Hussars,  who  was  Master  of  a  Beverley 
pack,  known  as  "  Joe  Smyth's  Hounds,"  mounted  on 
a  bay  hunter,  signed  and  dated  1816,  39^  x  49$  in., 
sold  for  £525  ;  Gilbert  Stuart's  John  FitzGibbon,  Lord 
Chancellor    of   Ireland,    in    blue    coat    and    white    stock, 


29^  x  24J  in.,   £"462  ;    a  pair  of  unframed  portraits  by 
Sir  W.   Beechey — one  of  A  gentleman   in  dark  coat  with 
white  stock,  holding  a  telescope,  the  other  of  A  lady  in  white 
muslin  dress   with  blue  sash,   35^  x  27^  in.,   £"304    10s.  ; 
W.  Barraud's  A  Master  of  Foxhounds,  mounted  on  a  bay 
hunter,   i*]\  x  35^  in.,  £262    10s.  ;     F.  Guardi's  A   Royal 
Procession   Approaching  a  Palace   by    Water,   signed   and 
dated  1751,  29  x  51  in.,  £220  10s.  ;    F.  Cotes's  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  in  white  muslin  dress  with  red  cloak,  30  x  25  in., 
£"120  15s.  ;    a  triptych,  with  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned 
with   Saints   and  Angels   in   the   centre,    Saint  John    and 
Saint  Catherine  on  the  wings,   attributed  to  Lorenzetti, 
on  panel,  arched  top  centrepiece,  57^  x  32^  in.,  £"325  10s.  ; 
and   Stephen    Pearce's   Frederick   Brockman,   of  the   East 
Kent  Hunt,   mounted  on  a  chestnut  hunter,   with  hounds, 
33s  x  43i  m->  £X3r  5s-     A  total  of  £3,584  was  obtained, 
on  July  22nd,  for  the  late  Mr.  John  N.  Kyd's  (of  Pitcastle, 
Perthshire)     collection     of     modern     etchings.     Though 
prices  were  on  the  high  side,   this   sale  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  for  modern  etchings,  which 
caused  a  boom  in  1928,  is  subsiding.     The  highest  price, 
£"357,  was  given  for  an  impression  of  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's 
Ben  Ledi  (The  Hill  of  God).     Other  works  by  this  artist 
included  :     The   Doge's   Palace,   which   made  £"105  ;    Still 
Waters  {The  Tay),  £75  12s.  ;  Notre  Dame,  Dinant,  £'89  5s.  ; 
After  Glow  (or  Evening)  on  the  Findhorn,  £"99  15s.  ;    Old  St. 
Etienne,  £"no  5s.  ;    The  Tay,  known  also  as  The  Devil's 
Hold,  Stanley  on  the  Tay,  £60  18s.  ;  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
£52    10s.     The  more  notable  etchings  by  James  McBey 
were  :    Dawn,   Camel  Patrol,   which  received  a  final  bid 
of  £"283   10s.  ;     The  Pool,  £"42  ;    Gamrie,  £50  8s.  ;    Desert 
of  Sinai,  £36  15s.  ;   and  Strange  Signals,  £60  18s.  Muirhead 
Bone  was  represented  by,  among  others,  The  Shot  Tower, 
£73    10s.  ;     Building   (house   in   New    Bond    Street),   £63  ; 
Demolition  of  St.   James'  Hall,   Interior,  £"39    18s.  ;     The 
Great  Gantry,  Charing  Cross  Station,  £63  ;    Liberty's  Clock, 
£39  1 8s.  ;    Rainy  Night  in  Rome,  £&q  5s.  ;    and  Piccadilly, 
JQLS.   £51    15s.     Frank  W.    Benson's  Broad  Bills   made 
£^21  ;    Hedley  Fitton's  Rose  Window,  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
£35    14s.  ;     Sir    F.    Seymour   Haden's    Shere   Mill   Pond, 
£"39   18s.  ;     Whistler's  Black  Lion   Wharf,   £zj  6s.  ;     and 
Zorn's   Skerrikulla,   £"31    10s.     In   an   engraving  sale,   on 
July  27th,  The  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits  of  Great 
Men  and  Women,  in  four  series,  published  by  The  Museum 
Galleries,    1923-29,   realised  £"84  ;     The   Cries  of  London, 
a  set  of  fifteen,   after  F.   Wheatley,   by   H.   Bridgwater, 
G.    S.    Hunt,    H.    Seacole,    E.    J.    Stodart,    and    E.    Tily, 
£"73    10s.  ;     The   Romps   and    The    Truants,    after   W.    R. 
Bigg,  by  James  Ward,  a  pair,  £"94  10s.  ;  and  Dulce  Domum, 
and  Black   Monday,   after  same  artist,    by   John   Jones, 
^75   I"- 

English  and  French  colour-prints  from  various  sources 
formed  the  subject  of  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  July  7th, 
when  the  top  price,  £^680,  was  given  for  a  set  of  lour  fox- 
hunting subjects  :  Going  Out,  Going  into  Cover,  The 
Check  and  The  Death,  after  G.  Morland,  by  E.  Bell.  St. 
James's  Park  and  A  Tea  Garden,  a  pair  of  ovals,  after 
Morland,  by  F.  I).  Soiron,  changed  hands  at  £450  ; 
Inside  of  a  Country  Alehouse,  after  Morland,  by  W.  Ward, 
and  Outside  of  a  Country  Alehouse,  after  J.  Ward,  by 
W.  Ward,  a  pair,  £^400  ;  A  Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse, 
and  A  Visit  to  the  Boarding  School,  after  Morland,  by 
W.  Ward,  a  pair,  £"140;    and  Alehouse  Politicians,  after 
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and  by  same  artist,  £90  ;  The  Rapacious  Steward,  and 
The  Benevolent  Heir,  a  pair,  after  W.  R.  Bigg,  by  H. 
Gillbank,  £52  ;  Black  Monday  and  Dulce  Domum,  after 
same,  by  J.  Jones,  /195  ;  The  Farmer's  Stable,  after 
Morland,  by  W.  Ward,  £'60  ;  Lady  Charlotte  Greville, 
after  J.  Hoppner,  by  J.  Young,  £"98  ;  and  Dome  sin 
happiness  (the  Lambton  Family),  after  Hoppner,  by 
J.  Young,  /195  ;  The  Citizen's  Retreat  and  Compassionate 
Children,  after  J.  Ward,  by  W.  Ward,  £'85  and  £65 
respectively  ;  a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  subjects,  after 
H.  Aiken,  by  C.  Bentley,  published  in  1828  by  S.  &  J. 
Fuller,  £105  ;  another  set,  of  four,  after  various  artists, 
by  J.  Pollard,  published  in  February,  1822,  by  S.  Knights, 
£110;  a  set  of  twelve  shooting  subjects,  after  P.  Reinagle, 
bv  F.  C.  Lewis  and  others,  £"300  ;  and  Vne  de  New  York 
prise  de  Weehawk,  by  Himely,  aquatint,  £85.  The 
French  prints  included  Tcte  de  Flore,  after  F.  Boucher, 
by  L.  M.  Bonnet,  which  brought  /190  ;  Les  Bouquets 
and  Le  Compliment,  a  pair,  after  and  by  P.  L.  Debucourt, 
£160  ;  L' Amour,  and  La  Folic,  a  pair,  after  H.  Fragonard, 
by  F.  Janinet,  £330  ;  Le  Baiser  de  I'Amitie,  after  Doublet, 
by  Janinet,  and  Mile,  du  T  .  .  .  (Mile.  Duthe),  after 
J.  A.  M.  Le  Moine,  by  Janinet,  each  £55.  On  July  20th, 
a  mezzotint  in  colours  of  The  MacNab,  after  Raeburn, 
by  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  made  £40  ;  and  eight  days  later, 
a  Diirer's  Melancholia  brought  £115  ;  The  Virgin  seated 
by  a  Wall,  by  same,  £"66  ;  and  a  second  state  of  Rem- 
brandt's Ephraim  Bonus,  £70. 

From  various  sources  at  Sotheby's  on  July  23rd, 
came  Philip  Connard's  The  Supper  Party  :  After  the 
Ball,  29!  x  24^  in.,  which  realised  £"84  ;  Sir  William 
Orpen's  Interior  with  a  Family  Group  at  an  Open  Window, 
1910,  29  x  24  in.,  £"no  ;  and  J.  B.  Corot's  A  Lane  in  a 
French  Village,  11J  x  g\  in.,  £"150.  In  Sotheby's 
concluding  sale  of  the  season,  July  29th,  £"500  was  paid 
for  Daniel  Gardner's  Philadelphia  de  Lancy,  aged  2j, 
daughter  of  James  (or  Oliver)  de  Lancy,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  York,  in  pastels,  37^  x  28  in.  Miss 
de  Lancy  married  Ralph  Payne  of  Tofts  Hall,  Norfolk, 
who  in  1782  assumed  his  mother's  name,  Gallwey.  Four 
years  previously  Reynolds  painted  his  celebrated  picture 
"  Pick-a-Back,"  which  represents  Mrs.  Payne-Gallwey 
and  her  son  Charles.  A  picture  illustrating  Queen 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  landing  at  Harwich, 
1 76 1,  for  her  marriage  to  George  III.,  catalogued  as  by 
Samuel  Scott,  31 J  x  49?r  in.,  brought  £"200.  Since  the 
sale  this  canvas  has  been  cleaned,  and  the  full  signature 
of  Dominique  Serres  and  the  date  of  1761  were  found. 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn's  William  Egerton,  of  Gresford  Lodge, 
Denbighshire,  29  x  24  in.,  made  £"230. 

At  Hurcomb's,  on  July  30th,  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman, 
in  a  blue  coat  and  white  vest,  and  one  of  A  Lady  in  a  white 
satin  dress,  a  pair,  by  A.  Devis,  29  x  24  in.,  sold  for 
£400  ;  F.  Wheatley's  The  Amorous  Sportsman,  signed 
and  dated  1794,  24^  x  29^  in.,  £"200  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  sale  held  by  the  same  auctioneer  at  Streatham,  on 
the  previous  day,  F.  W.  Watts 's  A  Country  Scene,  fetched 

Some  fine  colour-prints  were  included  in  a  sale  at 
Robinson,  Fisher  <&  Harding's  on  July  23rd.  The  Truants 
and  The  Romps,  a  pair,  after  W  R.  Bigg,  bv  W.  Ward, 
fetched  £162  15s.;  Children  Birdnesting,  Mini/  Man's 
Buff,  and   Juvenih       avigatot  e1    "I    three,   after  G. 


Morland.  by  W.  Ward.  /.'no  5s.;  Selling  Ral>bits  and 
The  Citizen's  Retreat,  a  pair,  alter  J.  Ward,  by  W.  Ward, 
£131  5s.  ;  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  alter  Reynolds,  by 
Bartolozzi,  £120 ;  and  eleven  Swiss  aquatints,  l>v  Lory,  ^105. 

"  On  the  Premises  "  Sales 

In  the  course  of  a  sale  at  3,  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane, 
London,  on  July  8th,  by  Wilson  &  Co.,  a  Portrait  oj  Hie 
celebrated  Race  hois,  Eclipse,  with  jockey  at  head,  by 
J.  N.  Sartorius,  49  x  39  in.,  found  a  buyer  at  £346  10s.  ; 
F.  Guardi's  Ruins  by  a  Lake,  with  figures  and  boats, 
28|  X  22A  in.,  £241  10s.  ;  ./  ('anal  Scene,  with  boats, 
figures  and  bridge  in  foreground,  by  the  same  artist, 
28J  X  22-h  in.,  /210;  a  pair  by  ('..  I'.  I'annini,  Ruins 
and  figures  with  Saints  preaching,  26  x  19  in.,  £1  10  5s. 
A  Louis  XY.  tulip  and  kingwood  marquetry  escritoire, 
38  in.  wide,  fetched  £126;  a  Louis  XVI.  mantel  clock, 
in  ormolu  case  with  Chinese  figure  supports,  21  in.  high, 
£75  12s.  ;  and  a  Louis  XVI.  parquetry  and  marquetry 
cabinet,  stamped  /.  Dautriche,  54  in.  wide,  25  A  in.  high, 
£204   15s. 

A  three  days'  sale  concluded  at  15,  W'estbourne  Terrace, 
London,  on  June  10th,  included  five  original  pencil 
sketches  by  Sir  John  Tenniel  for  the  illustrations  in 
Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland ,  which  realised  £135  ; 
a  collection  of  sixty-four  water-colour  drawings  by 
Kate  Greenaway,  £"150  ;  five  original  drawings,  in 
water-colours,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  £'63  5s.  ;  H.  K.  Browne's 
original  drawing,  Discovery  of  Jungle  in  the  Fleet,  for 
Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers,  £"98  ;  and  a  set  of  Dickens's 
Christmas  Books,  six  volumes,  £56. 

Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  held  a  sale  at  Kenfield  Hall, 
Petham,  near  Canterbury,  on  July  15th  and  16th,  when 
a  Savonnerie  carpet,  18  ft.  9  in.  X  15  ft.,  brought  £"131  5s.  ; 
and  on  July  22nd  and  23rd,  at  Littleworth  Cross,  near 
Franham,  they  obtained  £73  10s.  for  The  Effects  of 
Industry  and  The  Effects  of  Idleness,  a  pair  of  mezzotints 
in  colours,  by  W.  Ward,  after  Morland  ;  £52  10s.  for 
The  Fairings  and  Setting  out  for  the  Fair,  a  pair  by  J. 
Edginton,  after  F.  Wheatley  ;  £48  6s.  for  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Return  from  Shooting,  by  F.  Bartolozzi, 
after  Wheatley  ;  £"42  for  The  Mouse's  Petition,  by  W. 
Ward,  after  J.  Ward  ;  and  £56  14s.  for  Crossing  the  Brook, 
by  W.  Say,  after  H.  Thomson.  A  set  of  eight  Sheraton 
chairs  made  £131  5s.  ;  and  a  Sheraton  mahogany  side- 
board, 6  ft.  wide,  £81    1 8s. 

Silver 

One  or  two  interesting  dispersals  marked  the  close  of 
what  has  been  a  remarkably  good  season  for  fine  examples 
of  English  and  foreign  silver.  Of  the  140  "  lots  "  offered 
at  Christie's  on  July  8th  the  first  eighty-seven  were 
catalogued  as  "  the  property  of  a  lady  of  title."  Many 
of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  were  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  Earls  of  Darnley.  These  included  a  set  of 
four  sconces  by  Anthony  Xclme,  1704,  embossed  and 
chased  with  masks  and  foliage,  and  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  John  Bligli.  1  st  Karl  ol  Darnley  (created  June 
29th,  1725),  who  married  Queen  Anne's  cousin,  Lady 
Theodosia  Hyde  (Baroness  Clifton  in  her  own  right). 
'1  his    weighed   99  oz.    5   dwt.,    and   sold   at     130s.    per  oz. 

The  remainder  "I  the  Silver  Sales  report  has  unavoidably 

to  be  held  oeer  lilt  Xoreiuber. 
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I.— Silver  Teapot,  by  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston 

In  the  Mabel  Brady  Gi 


Collection,  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 


Last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 


AMERICAN    NOTES 


The  Garvan  Collection  at  Yale  University 

The  recent  installation  of  two  early  eighteenth-century 
rooms  from  East  Granby,  Connecticut,  in  the  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Yale  University,  marks  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  of  American 
decorative  art,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Francis  P.  Garvan.  A 
bedroom  and  sitting-room  have  been  appropriately 
placed  above  the  existing  dining-room  and  living-room 
from  the  Rose  House  at  North  Branford,  from  which 
one  ascends  to  the  Granby  rooms  by  the  Rose  House 
stairway.  The  effect  attained  is  that  of  a  thoroughly 
homogeneous  interior.  The  house  from  which  the  two 
new  rooms  were  taken  was  built  by  Joel  Clark  in  1737, 
while  the  rooms  below  were  from  a  house  erected  about 
1710.  East  Granby  rooms  are  small,  but  they  can  be 
thrown  together  in  an  ingenious  way.  The  pine  panelling 
forming  the  dividing  wall  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  lifted 
and  attached  by  hooks  to  the  ceiling  on  the  bedroom 
side.  The  construction  of  the  bed,  too,  equals  any  of 
the  modern  convertible  devices.  A  hinge  in  the  frame, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  head,  permits 
it  to  be  folded  up,  and  concealed  behind  its  handsome 
blue  and  white  printed  valances.  If  it  were  covered 
across  the  front  with  an  additional  strip  of  the  same 
material,  it  must  have  made  a  very  presentable  appearance 
on  those  occasions  when   the  adjustable  wall   was  raised 


to  meet  the  social  demands  of  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas. 

The  full  extent  of  the  Garvan  collection  can  in  no  way 
be  indicated  by  the  present  facilities  of  the  Museum.  The 
Museum  itself  is  not  yet  complete,  and  when  Mr.  Garvan's 
generous  gift,  which  includes  many  thousands  of  items, 
was  made  last  year,  it  was  a  problem  how  to  make  even 
a  portion  of  it  available  to  the  public.  The  present 
arrangement  of  the  cases  for  silver  in  the  room  where 
Yale's  unusually  fine  group  of  American  portraits  was 
hung,  and  in  the  "  Trumbull  Room,"  does  not  represent 
the  permanent  installation,  nor  does  that  of  the  glass 
in  the  corridor  outside.  But  even  though  the  latter 
may  somewhat  crowd  the  collections  adjoining,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  this  glass  in  an  effective  cross- 
illumination,  the  windows  at  either  end  lighting  up  the 
glass  so  that  one  has  the  full  beauty  of  Stiegel  blues, 
amethyst,  golden  amber,  sea-green  and  olive-green,  with 
all    their   variations   of   tone. 

The  more  important  pieces  of  furniture  have  been 
arranged  in  the  picture  galleries  referred  to.  Here  are 
the  highboy  and  lowboy  (No.  iii.),  which  are  in  all  proba- 
bility by  William  Savery,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  mahogany 
chest-on-chest  made  from  the  designs  by  Samuel  Mclntire 
in   1789   for  Mrs.    Benjamin    Pickman,   daughter  of   Elias 
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NO.    II. PATURAGE    DANS    LES    MONTAGNES    EN    AUVERGNE 

AT    THE    EXHIBITION    OF    XIXTH    AND    XXTH-CENTURY    FRENCH    LANDSCAPES, 


SY    JEAN    FRANCOIS    MILLET 
T    KNOEDLERS 


Hasket,  of  Derby,  Mass.  The  actual  construction  was 
done  by  a  Salem  cabinet-maker  named  True.  The  Savery 
pieces  remained  in  the  family  for  which  they  were  made 
until  their  acquisition  by  Mr.  Garvan,  and  it  has  always 
been  said  in  the  family  that  they  were  by  this  particular 
cabinet-maker,  long  before  the  days  when  his  name  was 
revived  as  a  convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  great 
variety  of  doubtful  attributions.  Other  pieces  from  the 
Garvan  collections  form  the  material  of  special  exhibitions 
from  time  to  time.  One  which  was  recently  opened  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Museum  has  an  exceptional 
number  of  Duncan  Phyfe  pieces,  including  a  pair  of 
mahogany  console  tables  with  revolving  tops  and  Phyfe's 
favourite  paw  feet.  A  fine  Mclntire  sofa,  which  was 
made  in  Salem  between  1800  and  181 5,  shows  the  typical 
star  punching  on  the  back  rail.  Its  floral  swags  are 
beautifully  carved  and  give  the  piece  a  sculptural  beauty 
which  makes  it  an  important  example  of  its  place  and  period. 
The  silver  collected  by  Mr.  Garvan  not  only  is  par- 
ticularly  rich  in  the  work  of  the  greatest  American 
silversmiths,  but  it  presents  a  remarkably  complete 
picture  of  the  whole  range  of  their  art,  from  pine  tree 
shillings  of  1652  to  suspender  hooks  of  1825.  Partii  ular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  engraved  design  and  decoration, 
since  our  silversmiths  were  our  first  engravers.  It  is 
ile    to    see    the    developments    oi    su<  li    traditional 


forms  as  the  porringer,  the  teapot,  tankard,  coffee-pot, 
sugar-basin,  creamer,  two-handled  cup,  etc.,  as  developed 
by  John  Burt,  John  Cony,  Paul  Revere  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  group,  or  by  Peter  and  Richard  Van 
Dyck,  of  the  New  York  school,  or  Abraham  Dubois, 
Philip  Garret  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
thus  covering  the  three  "  schools  "  of  American  silver- 
smithing  with  rare  completeness. 

French  Landscape  at  Knoedlers 

The  exhibition  of  French  landscape  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  which  will  open  at 
the  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  and  Company  toward  the 
end  of  this  month,  will  also  include,  by  way  of  indicating 
the  common  parentage  of  all  French  landscape,  the  work 
of  Claude  Lorrain.  Claude  was  the  first  to  give  full 
expression  to  the  French  point  of  view.  He  did  not 
impose  a  style,  but  he  expressed  a  feeling  which  animated 
generations  of  French  painters.  Superficially  classical 
— for  no  seventeenth-century  painter  could  avoid  the 
classical — Claude's  art  was  fundamentally  an  affirmation 
ni  man's  oneness  with  Nature.  Nature  was  not  a  back- 
mound  against  which  the  drama  of  his  life  was  silhouetted  ; 
it  was  ins  environment,  a  part  of  himself.  It  is  tins  that 
separates  him  from  his  contemporary,  Poussin,  to  whom 
tin-  1  [assii   wa->  another  world  to  which  he  gladly  escaped. 
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Boucher,  Fragonard  and  their  contemporaries  were  too 
given  to  conventional  frivolities  to  concern  themselves 
with  landscape  in  the  mood  of  Claude,  but  with  the 
nineteenth  century  came  Courbet,  Millet  and  Rousseau, 
who  are  all  in  the  direct  line  of  descent.  A  re-estimation 
of  Millet,  such  as  already  has  been  accorded  Corot,  must 
be  almost  due.  The  landscape,  Pdturage  dans  les  Mon- 
tagues en  Auvergne  (No.  ii.),  which  will  represent  him 
in  the  coming  exhibition,  is  of  the  type  which  would 
offer  a  sound  basis  for  a  new  consideration  of  him.  It 
is  true  that  Millet's  sowers  and  gleaners  and  peasant 
types  in  general  have  too  much  vigour  and  truth  in  them 
to  bring  him  the  discredit  with  which  Corot's  over- 
idealizations  were  inundated  in  modern  estimation. 
Millet  has  suffered,  but  he  has  not  been  so  much  dis- 
credited as  simply  ignored.  Yet  such  landscapes  as  the 
present  one  contain  the  very  essence  of  French  landscape 
art.  A  strong  composition,  based  on  rhythmic  horizontal 
lines  and  combining  a  play  of  sunlight  and  shadow,   it 


shows  the  passionate  love  of  the  soil  which  was  the  ani- 
mating emotion  of  Millet's  existence. 

The  nineteenth  century  in  French  art  brought  together 
diverging  temperaments — the  rugged  Courbet,  the  stern 
and  poetic  Rousseau,  the  dramatic  Manet,  and  such 
lyricists  as  Pissarro  and  Sisley.  Rousseau,  Pissarro  and 
Sisley  are  particularly  well  represented  in  the  coming 
exhibition.  Le  Pecheur,  by  Rousseau,  Pissarro's  Les 
Bords  de  VOise  a  Creil  (Xo.  iv.),  and  Sisley's  Moret,  le 
bateau  Lavoir  (Xo.  v.)  are  among  the  more  important 
canvases.  That  Renoir  could  on  occasion  subordinate 
his  feminine  subjects  to  a  landscape  setting  is  evident  in 
his  early  Place  de  la  Trinite,  in  which  a  light  mist  trans- 
forms the  park  and  adjacent  houses  with  the  beauty  of 
the  ephemeral. 

The  exhibition,  as  M.  Bignou  points  out  in  the  fore- 
word to  the  catalogue,  falls  into  four  natural  divisions 
— the  work  of  the  men  of  1830,  of  the  Impressionists, 
the  Post-Impressionists  and  the  Modern  School.     With 


NO.    III. MAHOGANY    LOWBOY  PROBABLY    BY    WILLIAM    SAVERY,    OF 

IN    THE    GARVAN    COLLECTION    AT    THE    GALLERY    OF  FINE    ARTS,    VALE    UNIVERSITY 
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NO.    IV. LES    BORDS    DE    L'OISE    A    CREIL 

AT    THE    EXHIBITION    OF    FRENCH    LANDSCAPES    AT 

the  Post-Impressionists  the  old  credo  is  affirmed  again, 
but  in  a  different  form.  Where  their  predecessors  saw- 
man  as  a  part  of  Nature,  the  modern  men  have  seen 
Nature  as  rather  a  part  of  man.  This  sounds  like  the 
consummation  of  egoism,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 
With  Cezanne  it  was  not  egoism,  at  least  not  in  a  limited, 
personal  sense.  For  the  moderns  do  not  assert  a  personal 
mood,  and  to  that  extent  their  egoism  is  not  petty. 
But  they  subordinate  their  subject  material  far  more 
than  their  forebears  had  ever  done,  and  bring  Nature 
within  a  system  of  law  having  its  origin  in  art  itself. 
A  Braque  beach  scene  and  a  landscape  pastel  by  Picasso, 
which  will  be  shown,  indicate  this. 

There  will  be  numerous  canvases  in  the  coming  exhi- 
bition which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  seen  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Derain's  Environs  de  Bandol,  Henri  Rous- 
seau's Pastorale,  Segonzac's  Landscape,  Spring,  ig2j, 
Utrillo's  Hotel  dit  Tertre,  and  one  of  Daumier's  many 
versions  of  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  are  among  these. 

Municipal  Hospitality  in  Philadelphia 

Philadeplhia  is  probably  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  which  has  a  house  dedicated  to  hospitality  for 
the  city  and  State.  This  house  is  the  restored  Straw- 
berry Mansion  in  l'airmount  Park,  built  in  [798  by  Judge 
Lewis,  and  originally  called  Summerton.  The 
house  received  the  name  which  it  bears  to-day  because 
of  the  very  fine  strawberries  grown  there  by  its  second 


and  third  owners. 
The  latter,  a  .Mrs. 
Grimes,  went  into 
the  business  of  sell- 
ing them  w  ith  such 
success  that  the 
house  lias  since 
bet'  n  k  n  o  w  n  a  s 
Strawberry  Man- 
sion. After  [867, 
the  house  was 
leased  to  a  succes- 
sion of  restaurateurs, 
and  in  its  early 
days  its  clientele 
was  the  most  aris- 
tocratic  in  the  city. 
Finally  it  declined, 
and  by  1020  it  was 
occupied  only  by 
the  last  surviving 
restaurant-owner 
and  the  depart- 
ment of  police.  In 
that  year  a  group 
of  women,  calling 
themselves  the 
Committee  of  1926, 
asked  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Fair- 
mount  Park  if  they 
could  restore  and 
refurnish  the  rooms 
of  Strawberry 
Mansion.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Horn,  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Edward  Bok,  Mrs.  A.  Atwater  Kent,  Mrs.  Stanley  G. 
Flagg,  Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe  and  others,  this  work  is 
now  complete. 

Mr.  Horn,  in  making  his  generous  gift  of  835,000, 
suggested  that  the  house  should  not  be  simply  another 
addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  but  it  should  be 
"  a  house  for  distinguished  hospitality."  "  There  is  now 
no  place  in  Philadelphia,"  he  wrote,  "  except  a  hotel  or 
public  club  where  visitors  who  are  the  city's  guests  or 
the  guests  of  organisations  and  societies  within  the  city- 
can  be  welcomed  with  any  large  gesture  of  hospitality. 
And  however  generous  and  cordial  the  welcome  that  we 
give  to  our  distinguished  visitors,  it  is  scarcely  charac- 
teristic of  our  private  customs  or  surroundings."  As  .1 
result,  this  house,  which  is  owned  by  the  city,  is  now- 
dedicated  to  "  hospitality  for  city  and  state,"  and  thus 
is  set  apart  from  the  other  old  houses  in  Fairmount 
Park  which  the  Museum  has  restored  and  opened  to  the 
public,   such  as  Mount   Pleasant. 

Strawberry  Mansion  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  and  was  originally  a  simple  but  solidly  built 
country  house.  In  1S27,  the  second  owner,  Judge  Joseph 
Hemphill,  added  the  south  wing  "in  order  to  entertain 
the  City  Troop,"  a  generous  move  which  seems  thus  early 
to  have  dedicated  the  house  to  hospitality  on  a  large 
scale.      \  year  or  two  inter  a  north  wing  was  added,  so 
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that  from  being  a  modest  country  dwelling  it  became 
a  "  mansion."  Since  the  house  received  its  final  form 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  furnishings  have  been 
largely  chosen  in  the  Empire  style  in  its  various  inter- 
pretations in  both  England  and  America,  although  there 
is  also  evidence  of  the  later  eighteenth-century  manner 
of  Hepplewhite  and   Sheraton. 

The   American   Institute   for   Persian   Art    and 
Archaeology 

Interest  in  Persian  art  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  organisation  which  will  bring  together  a  number  of 
prominent  collectors  and  archaeologists.  The  American 
Institute  for  Persian  Art  and  Archaeology,  which  has 
been  in  existence  only  a  little  over  a  year,  numbers 
among  its  members  Horace  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Rainey  Rogers,  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Robert 
Woods  Bliss,  Valentine  E.  Macy,  Junr.,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Moore,  Langdon  Warner,  Phyllis  Ackerman,  Alfred  F. 
Pillsbury,  Percy  R.  Pyne,  the  Hon.  Franklyn  Mott 
Gunther,  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Berthold  Laufer, 
R.  Meyer  Riefstahl,  and  James  H.  Breasted.  Sir 
E.  Denison  Ross,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Institute,  will  be  in  this  country  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  to  lecture  under  its  auspices.  He  is 
also  on  the  Editorial  Board  with  Arthur  Upham  Pope, 
Horace  H.  F.  Jayne,  and  John  Shapley.  This  Board 
is  supervising  the  publication  of  The  Survey  of  Persian 
Art  to  be  published  next  spring  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  Since  many  members  of  the  Institute  have 
contributed  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  possible  to  print 
an  unusually  large  number 
of  colour  plates,  which  will 
number  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  in  the  three 
volumes. 

Last  November,  the  Per- 
sian Government  passed  a 
statute  opening  the  country 
to  foreign  archaeologists  with 
ecpral  rights  for  all.  Among 
the  American  expeditions 
which  were  at  once  organised 
is  that  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  University  Museum 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  of  Art, 
which  is  now  in  Persia  on 
the  site  of  the  Parthian 
capital,  Hecatompylos,  the 
modern  Damghan.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  will  under- 
take the  exploration  of  the 
ruins  at  Persepolis,  while 
the  site  of  Asterabad  has 
been  selected  by  the  ex- 
pedition directed  by  Dr.  F.  R. 
Wulsin  and  financed  by  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Trust,  of  Kansas  City.  As- 
terabad is  not  far  from  the 
south-eastern    shore    of    the 


Caspian  Sea,  and  its  mounds  arc  supposed  to  hide  records 
which  will  throw  light  on  the  protodynastic  Egyptian 
influence  on  Mesopotamian  culture.  Asterabad  is  the 
subject  of  a  legend  of  buried  treasure  which  surprisingly 
enough  came  true.  There  was  a  reference  in  Fraser's 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Persian  Provinces,  published 
in  London  in  1826,  of  a  treasure  of  forty  jars  of  gold 
and  silver  of  which  he  had  heard  as  belonging  to  an 
Arab  chief  in  that  region.  In  1841,  some  peasants  dug 
up  a  number  of  gold  vessels  and  various  objects  from 
a  mound  near  Asterabad.  These  were  confiscated  by 
the  Beglerbeg  of  Asterabad,  who  presented  part  of  them 
to  the  Shah.  The  character  of  these  objects  would 
never  have  been  known  to  the  West  had  not  a  Russian 
officer,  Baron  Clement  de  Bode,  been  in  Teheran  at  the 
time.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  them,  and 
made  some  sketches,  which  were  described  by  Charles 
Roach  Smith  in  Archcsologia  in  1X44.  As  Bode  did 
not  know  the  exact  place  of  discovery,  his  own  attempts 
to  find  more  of  the  treasure  were  unsuccessful.  The 
objects  were  long  overlooked,  although  Reinach,  in  his 
La  representation  du  galop  in  the  Revue  Archeologique, 
Vol.  XXXVII. ,  1900,  notes  them,  and  Rostovtzeff  in 
the  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archceology  in  1920  points  out 
their  Sumerian  affiliations.  He  writes  : — "  It  is  most 
important  in  the  interest  of  science  that  systematic 
excavations  should  be  made  in  a  number  of  tells  near 
Asterabad,  and  above  all  in  the  tell  where  the  treasure 
which  I  have  analysed  was  discovered."  The  locating 
of  this  tell,  or  mound,  is  the  promising  objective  of 
Dr.   Wulsin's  expedition. 
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A  Taddeo  Gaddi  Madonna  in  the  Griggs  Collection 

Mr.  Maitland  F.  Griggs  has  recently  added  to  his 
already  extensive  collection  of  primitive  Sienese,  Floren- 
tine and  Umbrian  masters  a  Madonna  Enthroned,  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi  (No.  vi).  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
discover,  is  unpublished  in  its  entirety,  although  a  detail 
showing  the  head  of  the  Madonna  appeared  in  1  >r.  Richard 
Offner's  Studies  in  Florentine  Painting  (New  York,  1927). 
The  painting  was  at  that  time  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Kerr  Lawson  in  Florence. 

It  belongs  to  Taddeo  Gaddi's  later  period,  of  which  the 
most  important  example  is  the  dated  altarpiece  of  1355 
in  the  Uffizi.  The  figure  has  the  massiveness  and  solidity 
which  is  the  most 
typical  attribute  of 
Florentine  art 
but  it  has  in  it  a 
new  and  somewhat 
un-Florentine  ele- 
ment of  gentleness 
and  tenderness. 
The  Child's  fingers 
caress  His  mother's 
cheek  after  the 
manner  of  Bernar- 
do Daddi.  Daddi 
was  the  source,  or 
at  least  the  first 
great  exponent  of 
the  un-Florentine 
in  Florentine  art, 
introducing  a  lyri- 
cism which  was 
continued  by  Fra 
Angelico  and 
passed  on  to  Botti- 
celli. It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  a 
trace  of  its  influ- 
ence, be  it  ever  so 
slight,  in  the  work 
of  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
who  had  in  his 
early  days  been  so 
close  to  Giotto  and 
the  very  fountain- 
head  of  the  pure 
Florentine   style. 

The  painting  of 
the  features  is 
quite  typical  of 
Taddeo,  having  the 
horizontal  brush- 
i  n  g  which  is 
especially  pleasing 
as  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal formalisation, 
arbitrary,   but 

justifying  itself  in  a  No-    VI.— MADONNA    ENTHRONED 
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and  suggestion  <>i  sculptural  immobility.  Taddeo's  method 
ol  painting,  writes  Vasari,  "  was  very  broad  and  hold." 
and  this  breadth  and  boldness,  so  well  expressed  in  his 
early  fresco  painting,  he  continued  in  his  later  panels, 
such  as  the  one   which    is   now    in    Mr.    ( rrigg's  collection 

The  Bonner  Library  at  Duttons 

THE  library  of  American  and  English  authors  which  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Paul  Hyde  Bonner,  who  is  now  living  in 
France  after  a  long  residence  at  Locust  Valley,  Long 
Island,  is  being  shown  this  month  at  Messrs.  Duttons  Inc.. 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Bonner  has  collected  books  and 
manuscripts  by  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth- 
century  authors, 
among  his  books 
being  an  unusually 
large  number  ol 
presentation  1  opies. 
One  of  the  most 
important  books  in 
this  library  is 
Disraeli's  copy  of 
Blake's  Visions  of 
the  Daughters  of 
Albion  ol  1  703,  un- 
cut and  unbound, 
laid  in  board 
covers. 

Coming  Auctions 

The  fate  of  the 
Thomas  B.  Clarke 
collection  of  Ameri- 
can portraits  has 
been  decided.  It 
will  form  one  of 
the  most  important 
sales  at  the  Ander- 
son Galleries  some 
time  before  Christ- 
mas. Details  of 
the  pictures  were 
g  i  v  e  n  i  11  last 
month's  issue  of 
The  Connoissi  m, 
when  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Nates. 
by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
was  illustrated. 
Mr.  Clarke's  library, 
furniture  and  objets 
d'art  are  also  to  be 
auctioned  at  the 
Anderson  Galleries, 
w  h  e  r  e  ,  e  a  r  1  y  1  n 
October,  the  library 
of  the  late  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  will 
come  under  the 
MR.    MAITLAND    F.    GRIGGS  hammer. 
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In  some  branches  of  English  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  close  correspondences  are  observable 
with  the  art  of  Continental  countries,  particularly 
France  and  Flanders  ;  it  is  by  no  means  always 
easy  in  default  of  documentary  evidence  of  origin 
to  decide  whether  a  certain  work  is  produced  by 
an  English  craftsman  working  under  foreign 
influence  or  by  a  foreigner  working  in  England, 
or  whether  perhaps  it  was  actually  imported  from 
abroad.  There  are  some  crafts,  however,  in  which 
there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  English  and 
Continental  work,  and  among  these  is  that  of  the 
tilemaker.  Floors  of  earthenware  tiles  instead 
of  planks  or  stone  slabs  were  common  in  many 
countries  ;  we  find  them,  for  instance,  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well 
as  in  England.  But  the  tiles  used  for  such 
pavements  in  England  are  of  a  technique  which 
was  much  more  widely  explored  in  England  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  designs  on  the  English  tiles 
in  general  stand  definitely  apart. 

This  technique,  practised  with  greatest  success 
in  England,  is  that  of  inlaying  the  ornament  in 
clay  differing  in  colour  from  that  of  the  tile  itself. 
The  design  is  impressed  in  intaglio  in  the  soft 
clay  by  means  of  a  wooden  mould  or  stamp  on 
which  it  is  cut  in  relief.     In  by  far  the  greater 
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number  of  cases  this  is  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  inlaid  design  is  in  white  and  the  ground 
red  ;  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the 
position  is  reversed,  the  design  being  red  and  the 
ground  white,  is  characteristic  of  the  French 
inlaid  tiles.  The  term  "  encaustic  tiles  "  (that  is, 
tiles  with  "  burnt  in  "  decoration)  used  of  this 
class  in  the  older  books  on  archaeology  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
other  kinds  of  tiles  in  which  a  design  is  fixed  by 
firing  in  a  kiln  ;  it  is  better  to  call  them  simply 
"  inlaid  tiles." 

The  earliest  known  examples  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  technique  continued 
to  predominate  until  in  early  Tudor  times  painted 
maiolica  tiles  began  to  be  imported  from  the 
Netherlands.  The  inlay  method  hardly  survived 
the  end  of  the  Gothic  period  ;  indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  died  out  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  inlaid  tiles  with  designs  in  the 
new  fashion  of  the  Renaissance  are  uncommon. 
The  monasteries  themselves  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  producers  of  these  tiles,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  method  of  decorating  floors 
went  out  of  use  when  monasticism  came  to  an 
end  in  England;  Puritan  austerity  was  satisfied 
with  patternless  flooring  of  plain  red  tiles,  stone 
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or  wood  or,  in  the  more  pretentious  buildings, 
slabs  of  black  and  white  marble.  Moreover,  the 
fashions  of  humanism  called  for  an  entire  change 
of  technique  in  many 
of  the  accessories  of 
architecture. 

These  tiles  are  among 
the  most  interesting 
minor  products  of  Go- 
thic art  and  of  great 
aesthetic  value.  Their 
technique  calls  for 
great  simplicity  in  de- 
sign. They  aie  denied 
the  colour  splendours 
of  glass-painting  or 
needlework,  the  delicate 
subtleties  of  goldsmith's 
work,  and  the  telling 
light  and  shade  of 
stonecarving.  For 
their  effect  they  depend 
solely  on  the  propor- 
tioned contrast  and  in- 
teresting contours  of 
colour,  and  those  of  the 
soberest  hues.  Yet, 
within  these  severe 
limitations,  the  English 
mediaeval  tilemakers,  or 
the  monkish  artists 
who  with  entire  under- 
standing of  technique 
cut  the  wooden  moulds 


for  their  use,  achieved 
— not  one  or  two  only, 
course  of  their  everyday 
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masterpieces  of  design 
but  by  the  score — in  the 
work. 

The  admirable  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr. 
Brian  C.  Clayton,  of 
which  a  selection  are 
reproduced  here,  enable 
us  to  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  these 
achievements.  Few 
artistic  processes  lend 
themselves  more  effec- 
tively to  photographic 
reproduction,  and  it  is 
strange  that,  apart 
from  spasmodic  illus- 
tration in  the  journals 
of  archaeological  socie- 
ties, little  has  been 
done  hitherto  by  photo- 
graphy to  make  these 
tilework  designs  accessi 
ble  to  the  public.  No 
general  repertory  lias 
been  published  since  the 
appearance  in  [858  "I 
Shaw's  Specimens  >  oj 
Tile  Pavements,  and  the 
plates  in  thai  woik, 
printed  i  n  c 0 1  on rs 
f  r  0  in  (1  r  a  \v  i  n  g  s 
altogether  lacking  in 
vitality,    give    a    very 
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XOS.    VII.    TO    X. BROADWAS  TOP    LEFT:      "  ARMS  "    OF    JOHN    CARPENTER,    BISHOP    OF    WORCESTER    (1444-76)* 

TOP    RIGHT  I    ARMS  OF  ST.   PETER'S  ABBEY,  GLOUCESTER   (VIDE  SEAL)  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  BOTTOM  LEFT  \    SPRAYS 

OF    BROOM  FIFTEENTH    CENTURY  BOTTOM    RIGHT  :     CROUCHING    LIONS  FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 

*  [Paly  of  six,  az.  and  gu.,  on  a  chevron  arg.  three  crosses  sable,  in  chief  a  mitre  or.     This  identification  I  owe  to  the  courteous  help  of  my  colleague, 

Mr.  A.  Van  de  Put] 


inadequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  originals. 
With  few  exceptions,  Mr.  Clayton's  photographs 
have  been  taken  in  a  fairly  restricted  region,  that 
of  the  Western  Marches,  but  there  is  a  wealth  of 
material  remaining  even  in  that  limited  area. 
Almost  all  over  England  examples  are  to  be  found 
of  this  admirable  art.  Its  qualities  may  be 
appreciated  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The  earliest  inlaid  tiles  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  to  this  period  belong  the  well-known 
tiles  from  the  abbeys  "I  (  hertsey  and  Halesowen. 


They  stand  at  such  a  height  of  technical  achieve- 
ment that  it  used  to  be  questioned  whether  they 
were  not  too  good  to  be  English  and  might  not 
rather  have  been  imported  from  beyond  the 
Channel.  This  injustice  to  the  attainments  of 
English  art  was  finally  refuted  by  the  discovery 
at  Chertsey  less  than  ten  years  ago  of  the  very 
kiln  in  which  the  tiles  were  made.  We  may  now 
confidently  claim,  on  the  strength  of  these  tiles 
which  are  quite  unsurpassed  in  their  kind,  that 
the  lead  belongs  to  England  in  this  particular 
branch  of  art.     We  find  in  them  figure-subjects, 
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scenes  from  the  story  of  Tristram  and  the  life  of 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  treated  with  masterly 
skill.  They  have  often  been  reproduced,  and 
therefore  call  for  no  further  comment  here.  The 
later  tiles  have  nothing  to  show  of  quite  so  high 
an  order,  but  heraldry  came  to  its  own  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  in  heraldic  design 
that  some  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  tile- 
makers  were  attained  ;  the  simplification  which 
belongs  to  heraldic  art  at  its  best  falls  in  exactly 
with  the  limited  possibilities  of  their  technique. 
The  sense  for  fitting  treatment  of  blazonry  con- 
tinued unabated  until  the  end  of  the  Gothic 
period.     We  see  it  in  the  royal  shields  of  Abbot 


cods  and  foliage  at  Broadwas  (No.  ix.)  and  in  the 
satirical  motive  of  a  stag  riding  astride  a  hound 
from  the  pavement  at  Gloucester  (No.  xiii.).  Other 
tiles  at  Broadwas  (No.  vii.)  show  in  the  arms  of 
John  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Worcester  from 
1444-76,  a  specially  admirable  treatment  of 
heraldic  charges  to  fill  a  rectangular  space,  recalling 
the  geometrical  Cufic  inscriptions  common  in  the 
architectural  sculpture  of  Islamic  countries. 

Renaissance  ornament  lent  itself  much  Less 
happily  to  rendering  in  this  medium.  We  find 
interesting  examples  in  such  work  as  the  tiles 
from  Lacock  Priory,  Wiltshire  (No.  xi.),  which 
must    have    been    done    immediatelv    before    the 


Seabroke's  pavement  at 
Gloucester,  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth 
century  (Nos.  iv.  and 
v.),  in  the  cross  keys 
and  sword  at  Broadwas 
near  Worcester 
(No.  viii.),  and  in  the 
wealth  of  escutcheons 
on  the  tiles  which  line 
the  screen  of  the  ambu- 
latory at  Great  Malvern 
Priory  (Nos.  ii.,  iii.  and 
vi.).  The  severe  forma- 
lisation  of  natural 
motives  called  for  in 
heraldry  was  carried 
into  designs  other  than 
heraldic  in  character. 
Thus,  we  find  it  in  the 
sprays   of    broom   with 


No.  XI. — top  left:  lacock  abbey  dolphins 

EARLY    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY  No.    XII. TOP    RIGHT  \ 

COTHERIDGE  CREST    OF    ELEPHANT'S     HEAD    WITH 

ANNULET    ON    NECK  FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 

NO.    XIII. GLOUCESTER    CATHEDRAL  STAG    RIDING 

A   HOUND  FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 


Dissolution ;  but  we  see 
how  the  delicate  coils 
and  frills  of  the  renais- 
sance formulas  are 
blunted  and  robbed  of 
their  graceful  charm  in 
the  broad  cutting  of 
the  tilemaker's  moulds. 
It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  this  method  of 
decorating  tiles  was 
abandoned  when  called 
upon  to  render  the  re 
fined  fancies  of  the  new 
fashion  ;  the  maiolica- 
painter's  technique 
newly  introduced  in 
the  Netherlands, 
whence1  the  demand 
for  tiles  could  easily 
be  supplied,  was  much 
more  effective  for  the 
purpose. 
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Visitors  to  Penshurst  Place  may  remem- 
ber seeing  there  a  curious  painting  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  dancing  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester."  It  has  been  described  and 
reproduced,  by  the  way,  in  Mr.  Leonard  Wil- 
loughby's  article  on  Penshurst  in  The  Connoisseur, 
August,  1906.  Artistically,  the  picture  has  little 
merit,  but  though  the  title  is  a  misnomer,  it  is 
not  wholly  without  historical  interest.  It  is  not, 
for  example,  a  fake  pure  and  simple,  but — as  I 
shall  hope  to  show — an  old  copy  or  adaptation 
of  a  probably  lost  sixteenth-century  original.  The 
costumes,  for  instance,  show,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail,  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  a  consistency  to 
date  of  which,  till  comparatively  recent  times, 
no  faker  would  have  been  capable.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  is  possible  to  use  the  picture  as  a  basis 
for  argument.  It  should  be  obvious  at  a  glance 
to  an  eye  of  any  experience  that  neither  Elizabeth 
nor  her  favourite  earl  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  case.  The  authorship,  I  gather,  is  given  as 
"  Dutch  school  "  :     a  description  which,   as  will 


presently  appear,  possibly  contains  some  truth. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  work  depicts  a  ball  at  the 
Court  of  Henri  III.  of  France. 

Without,  for  the  moment,  referring  to  kindred 
works  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  evidence  of 
the  painting  is  in  itself  enough  to  substantiate 
this  statement.  In  effect  the  argument  is  three- 
fold : — (1)  The  costumes  throughout  are  typically 
French,  circa  1580.  True,  nearly  every  separate 
item  could  be  paralleled  from  English  sources  ; 
but  collectively  there  can  be  little  question  of  their 
nationality.  (2)  The  figure  of  "  Leicester " 
(though  it  has  no  serious  claims  to  portraiture)  is 
evidently  meant  for  the  last  of  the  Valois.  The 
curious  little  bonnet  he  wears  is  well-nigh  peculiar 
to  Henri  III.  (cf.  Nos.  iii.  and  iv.),  according  to  con- 
temporary witness  of  pen  and  pencil.  (3)  At  the 
back,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  central  couple,  is  seen 
a  group  of  halberdiers  in  the  unmistakable  livery 
of  the  royal  Cent  Suisses.  This  alone  would  indi- 
cate a  Court  function  in  the  presence  of  the  King. 

The  testimony  of  this  picture  is  confirmed  by 


NO.     I    — BALL    AT    THE    COURT    OF    HENRI    III. 

A   VARIAN1    hi      imi        0-1      ifiii    "QUEEN    ELIZABETH    DANCING 


AT   GAESBEEK    CASTLE 
AT    PENSHURST    PLACE 


20,6 


The  Master  of  the  J  a/ois  Revels 


NO.    II. WEDDING    BALL    OF    THE    DUC    DE    JOYEUSE,    I581 


IN    THE    LOUVRE 


a  variant,  from  a  different  hand,  in  Gaesbeek 
Castle,  Belgium,  differing  only  in  some  minor 
details  (No.  i.).  Artistically,  this  work  is  hardly 
better  than  the  Penshurst  canvas  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  point  to  a  common  original,  which  I  am 
at  present  unable 
to  suggest.  That 
original,  again, 
would  seem  to  be- 
long to  a  well- 
defined  group,  of 
which  the  known 
examples  are 
credited  by  M. 
Louis  Dimier  to  a 
Dutchman,  Her- 
mann van  der  Mast, 
of  Brielle,  who  is 
known  to  have 


painted  the  French 
Court  under  Henri  III. 
The  work  of  this  artist, 
hitherto  known  only  by 
the  reference  in  van 
Mander's  Schilderboek, 
was  first  identified  by 
Dr.  van  Riemsdyk  in 
1899    with    two    signed 


Wf,  ^ 


No.    IV. — DETAIL     SHOWING     HENRI, 
BALAFRE  ")    (.SECOND    FROM    RIGHT) 
AT    THE    COURT    OF    HENRI    III." 


and  dated  portraits  in  the  Rijksmuseum.  To 
these  M.  Dimier  would  add  certain  compositions 
in  the  Louvre,  Versailles,  Rennes  and  Dijon 
museums,  all  depicting  courtly  fetes  under  Henri 
III.  Be  it  noted  that  the  Louvre  and  Versailles 
examples  are  by  M. 
Demonts  attributed 
to  Jerome  Franck- 
en,  who  came  to 
France  in  1566  and 
died  there  1610. 
They,  like  the 
painting  at 
Rennes,  have  been 
drawn  upon  re- 
peatedly —  by 
Quicherat,  Planche\ 
Chevignard,  Hot 
tenroth,  etc.— for 
illustrations  of  French 
modes,  circa  1580. 
Dimier    enumerates 

five     such      subject   pic 
tures,   viz.  : 

(1)     "  A    ball    at     the 
court     of     Henri     111. 
(No.   iv.),   Louvre  (\i.), 
No.       [034      (formerly 


M    NO.    II.    SHOWING    ANNE,    DUC    DE    JOYEUS 
(THIRD    FROM    LEFT) 


FROM 

i\   nil': 
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called  "  The  Duke  of  Anjou's  ball  "  ;   incorrectly, 
since  the  Duke  is  not  shown). 

(2)  "  The  wedding  ball  of  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  " 
(No.  ii.),  Louvre  (xi.),  No.  1035,  a  mere  copy  of — 

(3)  A  picture  (unnumbered)  in  the  Versailles 
Museum  (No.  vi.)  :  a  much  superior  piece  of 
work.  There  is  no  unlikelihood  in  the  title,  for 
Joyeuse  (though  hitherto  wrongly  identified  with 
the  cavalier  in  the 

centre)  is  here 
depicted — on  the 
left  (No.  hi.). 

The  foregoing 
have  this  added 
interest  that  they 
include  a  number 
of  actual  portraits 
(Nos.  iii.  and  iv.), 
the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture being  in  each 
case  purely  imagi- 
nary,  as  are 
throughout : — 

(4)  "A  Court 
ball  "  (Plate,  p. 
299),  Museum  of 
Rennes,  No.  331, 
and — 

(5)  "  The  wed- 
ding of  a  prince," 
Dijon  Museum, 
No.  360.  As  to 
this  last,  there 
seems  to  be  some 
error.  The  mu- 
seum authorities 
inform  me  they 
are  quite  unable 
to  trace  any  such 
picture  from  the 
particulars  given 
by  M.  Dimier. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rennes  subject  is  of 
interest  in  that  it  presents  us  with  some  at  least 
of  the  elements  of  the  Gaesbeek  and  Penshurst 
pictures.  But  for  slight  modifications  in  the 
costume,  the  dancing  group  is  the  same  in  all 
three  works.  The  notable  difference  is  that  in 
the  two  latter  the  male  dancer's  head  has  been 
altered  to  suggest  King  Henri  III.  and  the  sug- 
gestion emphasised  by  the  introduction  in  the 
background  of  a  group  of  the  royal  body-guard. 
The  lap-dog  nursed  by  two  children  in  the  Rennes 
picture  reappears  (reversed)  by  itself  in  No.  i. 
Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  seated  cavalier  in  the 
right-hand  foreground  of  No.  i.  has  been  adapted 


NO.    V. PORTRAIT    OF    A    GENTLEMAN 

SIGNED    AND   DATED    1 589 


from  two  of  the  principal  figures  in  No.  vi.,  the 
pose  being  borrowed  from  the  gallant  sitting  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition,  the  costume  mainly 
from  the  personage  standing  to  the  left.  One 
lady  in  the  centre  background  is  common  to  both 
pictures. 

This  group  of  ball-room  scenes  is  as  well  defined 
in  its  way   as  are  the   compositions   of  Jerome 

Janssens,  "  le  dan- 
seur,"  circa  1655- 
65,  who  painted 
the  picture,  now 
at  Windsor,  of 
"  Charles  II. 
dancing  at  the 
Hague  on  the  eve 
of  his  Restora- 
tion "  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  air 
de  famille  in  the 
Penshurst  and 
Gaesbeek  paint- 
ings. Their  poor 
execution  is 
against  either  be- 
ing a  free  copy  of 
the  other ;  rather 
does  it  suggest 
that  both  derive, 
it  may  be  at 
third  or  fourth 
hand,  from  a 
sixteenth  -  century 
original,  which 
may  well  be  from 
the  same  hand 
as  others  of  the 
group.* 

Whose,  then,  is 
the  hand  in  ques- 
tion ?  Dimier  apparently  on  the  strength  of  the 
aforesaid  Amsterdam  portraits  (see  No.  v.),  plumps 
unhesitatingly  for  van  der  Mast  ;  Demonts  is  for 
Francken  (No.  vii.)  ;  while  the  latest  Louvre 
catalogue  records  their  opinions  without  comment. 
Francken  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  likely  to 
have  painted  these  subjects  as  van  der  Mast  (cf. 
No.  vii.).  My  illustrations  may  help  readers  to 
form    their    own    conclusions.      One    is    almost 

*  To  what  depths  of  incompetence  the  same  subject 
could  drop  in  the  course  of  repeated  copying  and 
recopying  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  numerous 
extant  albums  of  sixteenth-century  portrait  drawings. 
{Cf.  Moreau-Nelaton  :   Le  Clouet  et  lews  emules.  Vol.  II.) 


BY    HERMANN    VAN    DER    MAST 
AT    THE    RTJKSMUSEUM 
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NO.    VI. WEDDING    BALL    OF    THE    DUC    DE    JOYEUSE,    1581 

tempted,  pending  a  final  decision,  to  follow  the 
lead  of  certain  critics,  and  coin  a  provisional 
name  :    say,  "  the  Master  of  the  Valois  revels." 


AT    VERSAILLES 


[Illustrations  Nos.  v.,  vi.  and  vii.  are  from 
photographs  kindly  loaned  from  Sir  Robert  Witt's 
Library.] 


NO.    VII. SO-CALLED    BALL 


i.T    THE    FRENCH    COURT  BY    JEROME    FRANCKEN 

AT    THE    STOCKHOLM    UNIVERSITY 


SIGNED    FUANCKKN 
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Nos.  I..  II.  and  III.— Sheffield  Plate 


Circa    1780,   1830-35  and  1790-95 


TAPER-STICKS 

The  Wright  Bemrose  Collection 


By  CHARLES  R.   BEARD 


Taper-sticks,  taper-stands  and  wax- 
boxes  form  an  interesting  group  of  lighting 
appliances  which  have  received  little  attention 
from  collectors,  and  only  the  most  meagre  notice 
in  books  devoted  to  the  whole  wide  subject  of 
domestic  illumination.  Unfortunately  they  possess 
no  literary  or  romantic  associations,  unless  is 
included  under  the  latter  head  Lockhart's  state- 
ment that  young  Walter  Scott  spent  his  first  fee 
upon  a  silver  taper-stick  for  his  mother.  But 
even  with  this  handicap  they  possess  a  very 
distinct  appeal  to  the  collector.  They  have  an 
undoubted  charm  ;  and  in  them  the  collector 
may  trace  the  development  of  certain  aspects 
of  decoration  as  applied  to  the  smaller  articles 
of  domestic  use  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  following  notes  are  based  upon  a  collection 
of    these    quaint    and    frequently    very    pleasing 
objects    which    has    been    brought    together    by 
al  \V.  Wrighl   Bemrose  during  the 
pasl    :  however,    been    found 

impossible   to   illustrate   them   entirely   from   his 


specimens.  When,  therefore,  important  transi- 
tional types  or  certain  exotic  individual  forms  are 
lacking,  representations  of  them  have  been  sought 
in  the  invaluable  collection  of  old  English  Pattern 
Books  housed  in  the  Department  of  Engraving 
and  Design  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
These  are  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  under 
their  present  numbers,  M.6o.a,  and  so  on,  and 
not  under  those  which  appear  in  the  official 
printed  catalogue  of  1913,  which  is  not  only  out 
of  date,  but  is  also  incomplete.  It  has,  further- 
more, been  thought  advisable  to  cite  these  cata- 
logues as  justification  for  the  dates  ascribed  to 
certain  of  General  Bemrose's  specimens.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
catalogues  themselves  afford  evidence  that  the 
same  designs  were  produced  over  a  very  consider- 
able period.  The  date  or  approximate  date  of  a 
catalogue  is,  therefore,  merely  an  indication  of 
the  period  when  a  design  was  popular,  and  not 
of  the  date  when  the  design  was  first  placed  upon 
the  market. 

Until  towards  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  taper-sticks  were  almost 


Taper-Sticks 


*****   xKT"^ 


NOS.    IV.,    V.,    AND    VI. FROM    PATTERN    BOOKS 

VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


CIRCA     1792,     US30,     AND     I780 


invariably  fashioned  as  miniature  candlesticks, 
and  the  national  collections  are  rich  in  sticks  of 
this  type.  An  interesting  example  in  Sheffield 
plate  from  General  Bemrose's  collection  is  illus- 
trated in  No.  ii.  On  the  evidence  of  hall-marked 
full-size  candlesticks  of  the  same  design  the  date 
of  this  example  would  appear  to  be  about  1760-65. 
Mr.  Frederick  Bradbury,  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  to  collectors  of  Sheffield  plate,  however 
possesses  an  al- 
most identical 
taper-stick  in 
silver,  which  is 
the  work  of  Kit- 
chen, Walker  and 
Curr,  and  bears 
the  date  letter 
for  1834.  This 
concrete  piece  of 
evidence  for  the 
very  extended 
persistence  of 
styles  he  most 
kindly     lent     to 

the  writer  for  examination  when  compiling  these 
notes.  Let  the  collector,  therefore,  beware  when 
judging  hastily  of  the  date  of  his  treasures  ! 

For  an  alternative  design  the  ordinary  "  chamber 
candlestick  "  was  copied,  and  miniature  chamber- 


NOS.    VII.    AND    VIII. SHEFFIELD    PLATE 


sticks  make  a  frequent  appearance  in  the  trade 
catalogues  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 
Probably  the  earliest  example  in  General  Bem- 
rose's collection  is  No.  ix.,  which  is  very  similar 
in  outline  to  some  Sheffield  plate  "  chamber 
candlesticks  "  produced  by  J.  Parsons  &  Co., 
of  Sheffield,  about  1784  (see  M.64.a,  No.  52a). 
Unfortunately  the  lip  of  this  stick  is  wanting. 
Nos.  x.  and  xi.  show  designs  unillustrated  in  the 

South  Kensing- 
ton catalogues, 
but  obviously 
belonging  to  the 
last  decade  of 
the  century.  Nos. 
vii.  and  viii.show 
the  less  elegant 
designs ,  em- 
bellished with 
"  silver  shells  and 
mounts,"  char- 
acteristic of  the 
second  and  third 
decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  taper-stick  closely 
resembling  No.  viii.  appears  in  M.64.C  (No.  1169), 
a  catalogue  which  on  the  evidence  of  the  water- 
mark must  be  dated  after  181 1.  Sticks  of  this 
type,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  cost   nos.  each. 


CIRCA    l8lO    AND    l820 


NOS.     IX.,     X.,     AND     XL- 
sheffield  plate 
(left)   circa  1780-90 
(centre  and  right) 
circa   i 79o-i 80o 


r 
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NOS.  XII.,  XIII.,  AND  XIV. SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


(left  and  right)  circa  1790-1800  (centre)  circa  1810-15 


NO.    XV. (LEFT)    SHEFFIELD    PLATE 

CIRCA    l8lO 

Nos.     XVI.     AND     XVII.— (right; 

WAX      BOXES,       GLASS      AND      SILVER, 
CIRCA     183O  ;       BRONZE,     CIRCA     1826 


The  ultimate 
phase  of  this  type 
of  stick  (No.  v.)  is 
illustrated  from  a 
catalogue  of  fancy 
articles  "  in  Bronze 
or  Or-Molu" 
(M.63.J,  No.  213). 
This  catalogue, 
which  is  undated 
but  obv  i  o  u  s 1 y 
belongs  to  the 
"  'thirties,"  was 
printed  by  E.  Lucas, 
70     Mount     Street, 


A1256 


Nos.  XVIII.  AND  XIX.  (below). 

FROM   PATTERN   BOOK,    CIRCA    183O 
ICTORIA     AND     ALBERT     MUSEUM 


Birmingham,  for  a 
firm  whose  initials 
were  M.  &  P.G.* 

A  second  variety 
of  taper-holder, 
which  passes  under 
the  name  of  a 
Bougie  box,  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical 


*  Some  of  the 
chamber  candlesticks 
fashioned  as  roses  and 
thistles,  which  are 
illustrated  in  this  cata- 
logue, are  also  known 
in  silver  bearing  hall- 
marks of  1 83 1  and 
1832. 
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box  and  cover 
furnished  with  a 
nozzle  through 
which  the  long 
coiled  wax  taper 
protruded.  The 
earliest  example 
in  General  Bem- 
roses's  collection 
is  No.  i.,  which, 
except  for  the 
presence  of  the 
festoons  upon  its 
sides,  very  close- 
ly resembles  a 
holder  illustrated 
in  M.65.i  (PI. 
61,  No.  79)  (No. 
vi.),  priced  at 
9s.  This  cata- 
logue is  pos- 
sibly as  early  as 
1780. 

The  plain 
Sheffield  plate 
taper-holder  No. 
iii.  may  be  dated 
with  certainty  as 
about  1790-95. 
It  is  very  similar 
to  a  holder  (No. 
iv.)  illustrated  in 
the  catalogue 
numbered  M.04.b 


NOS.    XX.    AND    XXI. FROM    PATTERN    BOOK,    CIRCA    I  797    AND    182O 

VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


NOS.     XXII.    AND    XXIII. BRASS,    CIRCA    l800-20 


Nos.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  and  XXVI. 

(BELOW)    SHEFFIELD    PLATE,    CIRCA 

1795-1800    AND    ISOO-IO 

(RIGHT)       PROBABLY       BY       WATSON 

AND    BRADBURY,     1 798 


(PI.       24.      No. 

the    only 

difference    being 

the    presence    of 

a  slight  beaded 
decoration  upon 
the  latter  similar 
to  that  on  No.  i. 
This  catalogue 
illustrates  the 
productions  of 
John  Green  of 
Sheffield,  and  is 
dated  1792.  At 
that  date  these 
holders  cost 
10s.  6d.  each,  but 
a  second  cata- 
logue, M.64.e, 
produced  for  the 
Continental 
market,  and 
probably  a  few 
years  later  in 
date,  gives  the 
price  of  the  same 
holder  as  7s. 

The  pleasingly 
pierced  examples 
Xos.  xii.  and 
xiv.,  belong  like- 
wise to  the  last 
decade  of  the 
century    or    the 
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NOS.     XXVII.,    XXVIII.,    AND    XXIX.— SHEFFIELD    PLATE 

opening  years  of 
the  next.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  catalogues 
at  South  Kensington, 
but  similar  piercing 
enriches  dozens  of  mus- 
tard pots  in  these  cata- 
logues, and  it  must  be 
suspected  that  the  same 
designs  and  punches 
were  used  for  both 
taper-boxes  and  mus- 
tards. There  is  again 
no  prototype  for  No.  xv. 
in  the  catalogues,  but 
it  may  be  dated  safely 
within  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  same  date 
is  applicable  to  the 
brass  holder,  No. 
which  belongs  to  a 
social  strata  in  the  world 
lighting  appliances. 

An  interesting  and  unusua 
taper-box  (Xo.  xxxi.)  is  illus- 
trated from  a  catalogue  of 
Sheffield-plated  goods  (M.63.P, 
Pl.31,  No.  743),  produced  by 
Robert  (adman  &  Co.,  of 
5h<  fneld,  aboul  1797.  In  this 
ill'-  flame  is  sheltered  by 
glass  (  himney,  and  there  can 
I"-  no  doubl  that  this  box  was 
a  night-light. 
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The  last  phase  in  the 
development  of  the  box 
taper-stand,  or  "  wax- 
box,"  as  it  is  for  the 
first  time  entitled  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  period, 
was  indeed  a  parlous 
one  !  In  its  degradation 
it  is  well  illustrated  by 
an  example  in  the  atro- 
cious "  gothic  "  taste 
of  the  'thirties  (No. 
xviii.)  This  is  culled 
from  the  catalogue  of 
fancy  articles  "  in 
Bronze  or  Or-Molu," 
previously  cited  (M.63.J, 
No.  Ai256),  wherein  it 
is  priced  at  4s.  6d. 
General  Bemrose's  col- 
[820  lection  includes  a 
characteristic  example,  but 
in  rather  better  taste  than 
most  (No.  xvii.).  Though  the 
handle  and  nozzle  of  the  latter 
are  of  the  same  pattern  as 
those  on  the  example  illus- 
trated from  the  catalogue,  its 
latticed  body  is  the  same  as 
that  belonging  to  another  box 
in  the  same  catalogue  (PI.  21, 
No.  633),  interesting  proof,  if 
such  were  needed,  that  the 
various  parts  of  these  boxes 
were  interchangeable.  A  second 
box  of  late  date  in   cut   glass 


Taper-Sticks 


and  silver  bears  the  date  letter  M,  but  unfortu- 
nately without  a  hall-mark  (No.  xvi.).  This 
example,  and  a  further  illustration  (No.  xix.) 
from  M.65".j  (No.  A. 3.)  demonstrate  that  the 
taste  of  the  'thirties  was  not  as  invariably  bad 
as  it  is  held  to  have  been. 

The  third  type  of  taper-holder,  generally 
termed  a  "  wax  winder,"  consists  of  an  open 
metal  frame,  with  a  horizontal  or  vertical  spindle, 


M.64.C   (PI.   2i,   No.    1167),  wherein   it    is    priced 

at   15s.     The  approximate   period   of   this    stand 
may,   however,   be    suggested   as  about   1810-15, 

since  the  catalogue  is  printed  on  paper  with  the 
water  mark  "  1811." 

The  fourth  and  last  variety  of  taper-holder  is 
illustrated  in  Xos.  xxi.,  xxii.,  and  xxxii.  No. 
xxx ii.  bears  a  significantly  close  resemblance  to 
an  example  in  M.65.i  (PI.  42,  No.  102).  a  catalogue 


NO.    XXXII. — -SHEFFIELD    PLATE 
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a  nozzle  and  a  broad  base.  Two  good  early 
examples  of  about  1795  to  1800  are  illustrated 
in  Nos.  xxiv.  and  xxvi.  The  latter  is  apparently 
the  work  of  Watson  and  Bradbury,  and  has 
been  dated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Bradbury  as 
1798.  These  are  obviously  of  the  same 
period  and  in  the  same  good  taste  as  No.  xx., 
reproduced  from  Robert  Cadman  &  Co.'s  catalogue 
of  about  1797  (M.63.P,  PI.  32,  No.  252).  No. 
xxv.,  dating  about  1800-10,  possesses  a  vertical 
spindle.  Later  types  of  about  1810  to  1820 
with  "  silver  shells  and  mounts,"  are  illustrated 
in  Nos.  xxvii.  and  xxix.  Two  rather  exceptional 
forms  are  given  in  Nos.  xxviii.  and  xiii.  The 
first  of  these  appears  in  Cadman's  catalogue 
previously  mentioned  (PI.  32,  No.  251),  It 
cost  24s.  The  frame  but  not  the  foot  of 
the  second  is  illustrated  in  an  undated  catalogue, 


which  has  been  dated  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  about  1780. 
No.  xxii.  is  a  somewhat  decrepit  specimen  in  brass. 
Similar  stands  appear  in  several  of  the  Museum 
catalogues.  A  single  example  has  been  selected 
from  M.65.e  (PI.  121b),  a  catalogue  which  bears 
the  name  and  date  R.  Smith  &  Co.  Birmingham. 
1822,  in  pencil  (No.  xxi.).  Most  of  the  catalogues 
containing  illustrations  of  these  stands  arc  un- 
dated, but  the  paper  of  M.6o.a  bears  the  water 
mark  1814  (?).  And  all  examples  of  this  type  of 
stand  may  be  ascribed  to  the  first  quarter  of  tin- 
nineteenth  century,  or  at  the  earliest  not  before 
1795.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  similar 
but  more  roughly  made  iron  taper-stands  are  very 
common  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Austria. 
These  may  be  of  English  origin,  but  would  appeal 
rather  to  be  native  copies  of  English  work. 
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Northill  is  a  Large  scattered  parish  in 
an  attractive  patch  of  wooded  country  near 
rd.  Ickwell  Green  and  a  colony  of  cottages 
behind  the  Grange  near  the  church,  together  with 
the  church  itself  and  the  cosy  "  Crown  Inn  "  by 
its  side  under  the  trees,  form  the  remaining  part 
of  the  original  village.  The  cottages  all  date 
from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  : 
many  retain  their  old  chimney  stacks,  mullions 
and  doorways,  and,  somewhat  unexpectedly  in 
this  county  to-day,  most  of  them  have  roofs  of 
thatch  ;  tiles  are  uncommon  and  stone  unknown. 
Ickwell  Green  is  half  a  mile  from  the  church  and 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  open  spaces  in  Bedfordshire ; 
not  untidy  or  squalid  as  are  so  many  once  charming 
greens,  nor  too  sophisticated,  it  strikes  the  right 
note  and  is  a  delightful  approach  to  the  village. 
The  blacksmith's  shops  and  small  smithy  on  the 
Green  were  evidently  of  much  importance  in 
former  days,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Biggleswade  with  that  of  Hitchin,  the  only 
smiths  in  the  parish,  or  indeed  for  many  miles 
around.  What  exists  at  the  corner  to-day  is  a 
small  lath  and  plaster  cottage,  with  a  thatched 
roof  and  a  large  central  chimney  serving  a  big 
open  fireplace  of  the  usual  seventeenth-cent ury 
type,  which  obviously  once  heated  a  much  larger 
room  than  the  present  one  ;  a  small  modern  grate 
has  been  inserted  in  the  fireplace.  Adjoining  the 
cottage  at  one  end  is  a  wheelwright's  shop,  and 
behind  this  are  several  buildings,  the  first  two  of 
which  contained  forges  until  less  than  forty  years 
ago.  These  neglected  workshops  were  probably 
largely  rebuilt  or  altered  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  central  chimney  and  the  framework  of  the 
house  is  certainly  Tudor.  The  title  deeds  show 
that  for  many  centuries  the  village  blacksmiths 
have  been  on  this  spot,  and  as  recently  as  1842 


the  property  is  described  in  a  deed  of  transfer 
as  "  three  cottages  some  time  since  made  and 
converted  of  a  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 
shops  ....  together  with  the  bakehouse,  yard, 

etc "     There  is  the  strongest  circumstantial 

evidence  that  this  old  house  (Nos.  i.  and  iv.)  was 
the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Tompion,  the  famous 
clockmaker,  whose  work  gained  appreciation  in 
his  own  day,  was  overlooked  and  neglected  for 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  whose 
specimens  are  most  sought  after  by  horological 
collectors  to-day.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the 
Green  itself,  is  a  small  detached  smithy  under- 
neath the  trees  in  the  Longfellow  manner  (Nos.  ii. 
and  hi.).  Apart  from  the  shoeing  of  heavy  horses, 
little  work  is  done  there  nowadays  beyond  the 
repair  of  bedstead  laths  and  other  small  domestic 
jobs  for  the  villagers.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  dispute  about  the  smithy,  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  had  never 
at  any  time  been  enclosed,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  there  long  before  the  last  of  the 
Tompions.  The  two  acres  on  which  all  these 
buildings  stand  have  changed  hands  three  times 
during  the  past  centuries  and  were  finally  divided 
and  sold  in  small  lots  in  1913.  The  best  feature 
of  St.  Mary's,  Northill,  is  its  fine  sandstone  tower, 
built  in  three  stages  with  a  turret  leading  to  the 
battlements.  On  one  side  is  the  painted  dial  of 
a  single-hand  clock,  a  kind  which  is  growing  rare. 
An  eminent  horologist  has  given  a  description  in 
detail  of  this  old  clock,  which  adds  interest  to 
the  belfry,  and  is,  of  course,  the  one  referred  to 
in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  (No.  v.).  He 
says :  "  the  clock  at  Northill  is  of  the  usual 
seventeenth-century  form  composed  of  flat  iron 
bars  which  are  screwed  together  instead  of  being 
fastened  bv  tenons  and  wedges,  as  were  first  used. 


Robert  Tompion  =  "  Widdow  Tompion  ' 
d.   1635  d.   1640 


Thomas  Tompion 
d.  1665 


Margaret 


William  Tompion 
d.  1674 


Thomas  Margaret  =  Edward 

Tompion  Tompion        Kent 

1639-1713  b. 

Horologist 


I 
Margaret  =  Edward 
Kent  Banger, 

Horologist 


Mary 
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Tompion 

1643-1711 


(2)    Lidia 


Other 
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b.  1666 


Thomas 

Tompion, 

jun. 

Inherited 

his  uncle 

Thomas' 

property  at 

Northill, 

17X3- 


Elizabeth  =  George 
Tompion       Graham, 
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1673-1/51 

Horologist 
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The  Rise  of  the  Tompions 


The  finials  are 
bent  over  and 
topped  with 
round  balls  in  a 
way  that  is  com- 
monly seen  on 
andirons.  The 
striking  move- 
in  e  n  t  has 
wrought-iron 
wheels,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
recoil  escape- 
ment, which  is  of 
brass  and  pro- 
bably of  more 
recent  date,  al- 
though there  are 
no  signs  of  con- 
version  from 
the  older  verge. 
The  hours  only 
are  shown,  and 
there  is  no  pro- 
vision   made    to 


No.  I. — tompion's  house,  showing  part  of  old  workshops 


(see  also   NO.   IV.) 


set  the  clock  to  time  except  by  disconnecting 
the  escapement  and  allowing  the  clock  to  run 
down  until  it  arrives  at  the  correct  hour.  This 
method  is  a  survival  from  the  days  of  the  old 
balance  clocks.  To  make  the  clock  run  for  a 
week,  it  is  necessary  to  overlap  the  cords  in  the 
barrels  ;  the  winding  is  done  by  a  crank  key,  and 
squares  for  this  are  provided  in  the  barrel  arbors." 
The  clock  dates  probably  from  about  1690,  but 
the  first  mention  of  repairs  or  cleaning  in  the 
wardens'  accounts  is  not  until  171 1.  From  then 
onwards  a  local  man  appears  to  have  had  charge 
of  the  clock,  the  first  being  Richard  Savill,  who 
may  have  done  some  blacksmith's  work  as  well, 
and  who  would  supply  the  "  oyle  "  and  "  wier  " 
and  other  small  requirements  for  the  timekeeper. 
Later,  Thomas  Endersby,  a  clockmaker,  attended 
to  the  clock  and  received  five  shillings  a  year. 
In  1743,  John  Emant  had  a  commission  to  repaint 
the  dial,  and  an  entry  occurs  in  that  year  "  for 
a  cart  and  horse  carrying  ye  Dial  of  ye  Clock  to 
Potton  2/6."  In  the  same  year  he  received  2/- 
for  painting  "  ye  Diall  Poste  "  newly  fixed  up  in 
the  churchyard  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  sundial  there  now. 

The  church  underwent  considerable  alterations 
and  innovations  about  the  year  1663,  at  which 
time  the  Grocers'  Company  became  the  patrons 
of  the  living,  and  presented  three  fine  windows 
to  the  chancel.  Exactly  why  there  are  only  two 
now  and  why  they  are  suspended  over  two  lights 
in  the  south  aisle,  I  do  not  know,  but  although 


they  look  rather  foolish  in  their  present  position, 
they  are  good  specimens  of  their  period. 

There  are  five  bells  at  Northill : — (1)  Attributed 
to  Thos.  Bullisdon,  circa  1510,  inscribed,  Sancte 
Gabriel  Ors  (sic)  Pro  ATobis  ;  (2)  by  William  Watts, 
Leicester,  inscribed,  "  Richard  Harding  et  Ann 
Harding  1589  "  ;  (3)  by  William  Watts,  inscribed, 
"  Feare  God  and  Obey  the  Prince  1602  "  ;  (4)  in- 
scribed, "  Richard  Chandler  Made  Me  1711  "  ; 
(5)  inscribed  "  Newcome  of  Leicester  Made  Me 
161 1."  There  are  more  entries  concerning  these 
bells  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  than  on  any 
other  matter,  and  it  is  the  blacksmith's  work 
done  for  the  church  that  is  of  most  interest  to 
us,  for  it  was  carried  out  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years  by  several  generations  of  Tompions. 

There  are  many  entries  of  Tomsons  and  Tomp- 
sons  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  some  people  consider  these  to  belong  to  the 
same  family,  but  the  difference  in  the  choice  of 
Christian  names  and  the  omission  in  every  case 
of  the  trade  of  any  of  the  men  seem  to  me  to  make 
it  unlikely  that  they  were  connected  in  any  way. 
The  records  are  consecutive  from  1602  until  1624, 
and  then  there  is  a  gap  until  1635,  when  "  Tom- 
pian  "  appears  and  remains  until  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  French  Tampon — in  English 
"  Tompion  " — a  wooden  plug  or  stop  in  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun.  Tampon  was  a  surname  in  the 
Midlands  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
possible  that  the  family  were  French  Protestants 
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who  settled  here  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  this  theory  fits  in  with 
what  is  known  of  Tompion  the  clockmaker.  His 
technical  ability  at  a  craft  which  was  in  its  infancy 
here  at  the  time  and  his  fondness  for  social  prestige 
and  Court  life  suggest  a  Gallic  ancestry  more  than 
the  immediate  Quaker  stock  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  earliest  definite  reference  to  a  Tompion  at 
Northill  is  in  1635,  when  the  burial  of  Robert 
Tompion  is  recorded  ;  in  the  entry  the  spelling 
is  "  Tompian,"  and  for  the  following  five  years 
the  name  is  so  written,  after  which  time  the 
better-known  form  is  used  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when,  as  is  common  in 
records  at  that  date,  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  spelling,  and  the  name  frequently  appears  as 
Tompkins.  This  fact,  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  great  fondness  of  the  family  for  the 
names  of  Thomas,  William  and  James  through 
successive  generations,  also  with  the  many  gaps 
in  the  existing  records,  makes  the  reconstruction 
of  the  family  history  difficult,  but  without  undue 
straining  of  facts,  enough  can  be  traced  to  give 
a  fairly  clear  account  of  the  Tompions,  father 
and  son,  for  several  generations.  The  rough 
attempt  at  a  family  tree  here  shown  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  relationship  as  I  take  it  to  have 
•I.  Roberl  Tompion  probably  left  two  sons  : 
William  the  yeoman,  who  was  settled  at  Caldecot, 
;i  hamlet  of  Northill,  and  Thomas,  who  lived  at 
fckwell  Green.  In  1663,  this  Thomas,  who  was 
tli<-   father  of   the  <  loi  kmaker,   was  on.-   ol    the 


churchwardens 

.it  Northill,  ami 
he  died  two  years 
later.  A  very 
tine  oak  bier 
stands  in  t  h  e 
church  tower, 
with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  scratch 
lettering  along 
o  n  e  si  (1  e  : 
"  Thomas  Tom- 
pion .  .  .  John 
Cozens  .  .  . 
C  liurch  .  .  . 
Wa  r  dens  .  .  . 
1663."  (No.  vi.). 
Cozens  was  a 
wheel  wright , 
and  the  bier  was 
evidently  a  joint 
piece  of  work, 
the  simple  but 
tcKWELL  green  adequate  iron 

mounts  being 
made  by  Tompion,  who  at  the  time  did  all  the 
small  smith's  work  for  the.  church,  repairs  to  bell 
clappers,  hinges'  and  so  forth.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  her  name  was  Margaret  and  that  her  daughter 
was  named  after  her,  nothing  is  known  of  Thomas' 
wife.  There  were  several  children,  but  only  three 
reached  maturity — Margaret  (born  1640),  James 
(born  in  1643),  and  the  eldest,  Thomas  (the  clock- 
maker),  whose  baptism  is  entered  as  follows  : — 

"1639.  Thomas  Tompion  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Tompion  was  baptized  Julie  25." 

In  1662,  the  Caldecot  Tompions  took  up  a 
mortgage  on  their  house  at  Over  Caldecot,  which  is 
described  as  a  mansion-house  with  home  close, 
orchards,  dovecots  etc.",  and  was  evidently  a 
small  well-stocked  farmstead.  It  had  belonged 
to  the  Tytchmarsh  family  since  1596,  where  it 
appears  as  a  marriage  gift.  In  1664  the  Tompions 
purchased  more  land  in  the  parish  and  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Sandy.  James  was  mar- 
ried by  this  time  to  one  Mary,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  most  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
the  only  one  to  survive  being  James,  born  in  1666. 
His  wife  died  in  1671,  at  which  time  he  was  one 
of  the  churchwardens,  and  one  of  the  first  entries 
in  his  accounts  is  : — "  Item.  Payd  to  William 
Tompion  for  Nailes  8d." — which  suggests  that 
the  family  worked  the  forges  together  at  Ickwell, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  smith's  work  was  done 
by  James  and  not  by  his  brother  or  nephew  at 
Caldecot.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  accounts  at 
this  period  are  of  interest  : — ■ 
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1673.     Pd  to  James  Tompion  for  mending  ye 

Bell  Clapper     £1. 

Pd  to  his  former  charges     £3.  19.  7. 

Pd   at   ye   Court    (Consistory)    upon    ye 

accompt  of  James  Tompion  arrears  that 

he  was  behind     3  4. 
1675.     Pd  to  James  Tompion  for  taking  up  ye 

Bell,  setting  on  to  ye  plates  and  mending 

ye  wheels  of  ye  little  Bell     1  2. 
1677.     Pd  to  James  Tompion  for  a  Shovell  for 

ye  Sexton     1  '-. 
168 1.     Pd  to  James  Tompion  for  mending  ye 

Great  Bell  Clapper     3  10. 
1684.     Pd  to  James  Tompion  for  mending  ye 

great  Bell  Clapper  and  other  things  to 

ye  Bells.  £1. 
During  these  years  James'  brother  Thomas  was 
gaining  rapid  recognition  as  a  craftsman.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  London  clockmaker  in  1664 
at  the  rather  late  age  of  twenty-five,  and  obtained 
his  freedom  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company  in  1671. 
It  seems  that  his  undoubted  talents  were  recog- 
nised by  the  recently  formed  Company  which, 
it  is  interesting  to  remember,  included  many 
"  brothers  "  who  had  passed  on  from  the  Black- 
smiths' Company.  Prior  to  the  Clockmakers' 
foundation,  there  had  been  much  jealousy  of  the 
French  clockmakers  who  worked  in  London,  and 
one  may  feel  assured  that  every  encouragement 
would  be  given  to  a  young  man  whose  work  at 
that  time  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
tinental horologists.  Tompion  was  referred  to 
in  the  Company  records  at  this  date  as  "  a  great 
clockmaker,"  meaning  a  maker  of  large  clocks, 
although  later  on  he  became  better  known  as 
a  maker  of  fine  watches. 

In  1671,  the 
Clockmakers' 
Company  also  ob- 
tained the  right 
to  bear  arms.  In 
the  same  year, 
too,Tompioncast 
the  second  bell 
for  the  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  at 
Wellington,  a  few 
miles  from  Bed- 
ford. It  has 
been  recast,  but 
the  inscription 
has  been  repro- 
duced : — "  Tho- 
mas Tompion 
Fecit  1671  ." 
Doubt  as  to  its 
being    the   work 


of  tin'  clockmaker  may  be  set  at  rest  as  we  know 
of  but  one  Thomas  Tompion  at  that  date,  and 
it  the  bell  was  made  to  order  it  seems  odd  that 
there  is  no  record  of  any  others.  It  may  be  that 
this  isolated  specimen  is  commemorative,  although 
in  that  case  it  would  seem  to  belong  to  Northill 
rather  than  Wellington,  but  at  least  it  is  of  interest 
that  one  bell  exists  bearing  the  celebrated 
name. 

Meanwhile,  James,  who  had  been  left  a  widower 
before  he  was  thirty,  had  married  again,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  the  place  or  date.  He  had 
several  children  by  his  second  wife,  Lidia;  two 
only,  however — Thomas  and  Elizabeth  lived  to 
grow  up.  In  accordance  with  a  custom  common 
at  the  time,  he  had  several  sons  named  Thomas, 
as  the  burials  of  two  are  recorded,  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  this  later  son's  birth.  Hi>  sister 
Elizabeth  was  born  in  1687,  and  he  must  have 
been  born  a  few  years  later,  as  he  was  still  a 
minor  at  his  uncle's  death  in  1713.  Of  Elizabeth 
we  only  know  that  she  became  the  wife  of  George 
Graham,  another  famous  London  clockmaker,  so 
that  the  two  surviving  children  of  James  were 
linked  up  with  their  uncle's  flourishing  establish- 
ment in  Water  Lane.  In  1673,  a  son — another 
Thomas — was  born  to  William  and  Elizabeth  Tom- 
pion, and  in  the  same  year  the  elder  William  died. 
Several  other  children  belonging  to  William  and 
Elizabeth  died  in  infancy,  and  the  only  one  to 
survive  would  seem  to  be  Mary,  who  was  born  in 
1683.  In  1706  she  was  married  in  Northill  church 
to  Clement  Cosin  of  Caxton,  Cambs.,  and  this  is 
the  sole  recorded  Tompion  marriage  in  the  parish. 
In  1685  her  father  was  Churchwarden  in  his  turn, 
and  some  of  his  entries  are  of  interest  : — 


NO.     III.       THE    FRON 


ON    K'KWl- 
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for 


ye    ringers, 


NO.    IV.  —  BIRTHPLACE    OF    TOMPION    THE    HOROLOGIST    AT    NORTHILL 


1685.     \\  llliam  Tompion  Warden  Imprimis  : — ■ 

For  a  Book  of  Articles  1  - 

For  goeing  to  ye  Visitation  horse  and  self  2  - 

A  lock  to  ye  Belfrey  door  1  3 

Rich.  Harrison  for  Bellropes  £1. 

For  laying  of  a  Matt  to  ye  new  stall  1  9 

For  nailes  to  men  ye  church  leads  1/9 

For   mending   and    sodering   ye    church    leads 

£3-  4-  o. 
Mending  ye  seats  in  ye  church  1/10 
For  wood  to  mend  ye  church  leads  7/6 
For  mending  ye  Bells  and  ye  churchyard  gates 

2  6 
For  four  hedgehogs  8d. 
To   Rich.    Gorringe   for   beare 

masons  and  glasiers  15/6. 
For  mending  ve  church  doors 

6d 
To  Edward  Cooper  for  sweep- 
ing ye  church  and  ringing 
ye  bells  for  a  yeare  ij  4 
To     Henry     Killworthy     his 
yeares  clerks  wages  13  4 

For  mending  ye  church  win- 
dow-.  14  3 
I  here  are  two  items  of  special 
interesl     in    the    accounts    for 
1690  : — "  For  a  certificate  about 
ye  Chesl  having  three  locks  and 
keys    to    keep    ye    registers    in 
and  other  wrightings  1,  -  "  :  and 
Item   To  James  Tompion  for 


\<  I     \  i  I  OCK   on 

low  ER 


bringing  down  a 
plate  for  y  e 
Com  m  u  n  i  0  n 
1/6." 

One  surmises 
that  amongst  his 
many  energies 
James  did  a 
little  carrier's 
w 0 r k  as  w ell, 
which  kept  him 
in  touch  with 
Water  Lane  and 
his  brother's 
activities.  In 
1692  there  is  a 
list  of  things 
belonging  to  the 
church  which  in- 
cludes the  plate 
James  brought 
down  : — 

1  Silver  Cup 
with  cover 
to  it. 

1  Silver  Plate  given  by  Mr.  Clark  of  London, 
to  serve  ye  bread. 

1  Pewter  Flagon  for  ye  Wine. 

2  Diaper  Napkins,  1  diaper  Tablecloth. 

3  Glass  Bottles. 

The  same  year  has  an  item  : — "  Pd  for  mending 
ye  churchyard  wall  that  James  Tompion  broak 
down  1  6."  More  light  on  this  entry  would  be 
appreciated. 

In  1694  the  following  :• — "  Pd  to  Thomas 
Tompion  for  Pollcatts  head  2d." 

1699.     Pd    to    Master    Tompion    for    mending 
sextons  spade  9d. 

Pd  to  Mr.  Tompion  of  Caldecot  for  spade 
for  the  sexton  2  -. 

Pd  Thomas  Tompion  for  Ironwork  done 
at  the  church  5  4. 

From  1697  until  1700  Thomas 
of  Caldecot  and  his  son  William 
seem  to  share  the  duties  of  one 
of  the  parish  Overseers.  In  the 
accounts  William's  disburse- 
ments are  fully  detailed,  cover- 
ing ten  closely  written  pages. 
As  in  all  country  parishes  there 
seems  to  have  been  great  poverty 
at  that  time.  Among  the  four 
signatures  allowing  the  accounts 
for  1698-9  is  that  of  James 
Tompion.  It  is  about  this 
time    that    the    name    appears 

NORTHILL  CHURCH  ,  _  ,   .  •  ,, 

circa  1690       spelt  as  lompkins  occasionally. 


1702. 
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"  Thomas  Tompion  "  signs  the  accounts  for  1706, 
and  "  Thomas  Tompkins  "  for  the  following  year  ; 
both  signatures  appear  to  be  in  identical  hand- 
writing and  prove  that  alternative  forms  were 
used.  An  indenture  of  apprenticeship  exists 
dated  1704  wherein  Thomas  Tompion,  Black- 
smith, of  Upper  Caldecote,  is  allowed  £j  with 
Elizabeth  Barber,  his  apprentice.  (In  this  case 
she  would  be  apprenticed  as  a  domestic  servant.) 
In  1704,  a  Thomas  Tompion  is  doing  smith's  work 
for  the  church,  and  it  must  have  been  Thomas  of 
Caldecot,  as  James  was  over  sixty  by  this  time, 
and  his  son  spent  more  of  his  time  in  London 
learning  his  uncle's  craft.  The  entries  of  1707 
have  the  full  early  eighteenth-century  flavour  : — 


place  ;  the  Abbey  would  not  be  so  lamentably 
overcrowded  with  bad  statuary  if  all  the  memorials 
were  to  men  as  skilled  at  their  job  and  as  useful 
as  citizens  as  the  clockmaker  from  Northill. 

He  left  most  of  his  property  to  his  friend  and 
business  successor,  Graham,  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth. His  "  messuage  "  at  Ickwell  he  left  to  the 
same  in  trust  for  his  nephew  Thomas,  who  was  now 
an  orphan.  A  legacy  was  left  to  Margaret 
Banger,  whose  husband  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
business  with  Tompion  the  Younger.  Thomas 
Tompion  had  Banger  apprenticed  to  Joseph  Ashby, 
who  entered  his  own  apprenticeship  at  the  same 
time  as  Tompion  himself.  There  were  several 
bequests  of  gold  watches  in  Tompion 's  will  and 


NO.    VI. OAK     BIER,     DATED 


[663,     AND     BEARING     THE     NAME     OF     THE     HOROLOGIST's     FATHEI 
IN    NORTHILL    CHURCH 


"  Thomas  Tompion  Warden 

Item  ;    For  beare  amending  the  bells  1/1. 

For  2  pollcatts  4d. 

For  my  horse  and  myself  going  to  the  Visi- 
tation 2/-. 

For  a  Bagot's  (badger's)  head  1/-. 

For  beare  with  the  plummers  amending  the 
leads  2/-. 

Gave  the  ringers  on  5th  November  2/6. 

For  a  Prayer  Book  1/-. 

For  4  Pollcatts  8d. 

Plummers  bill  £3.  16.  11. 

For  mending  the  churchyard  wall  2/1. 

For  bellropes  10/-. 

For  wrighting  register  bills  4/10. 

For  wrighting  my  accounts  the  whole  year  1/-. 
Tompion  the  clockmaker  died  in  1713,  and  was 
held  in  such  high  honour  that  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  although  a  later  and  more 
snobbish  age  discarded  his  tombstone  for  a  long 
while.  Dean  Stanley  was  the  means  of  restoring 
it  and  that  of  George  Graham  to  their  merited 


a  bequest  to  one  Rebecca  Needs  ;  also  £50  to  his 
cousin  Thomas,  who  probably  took  over  to  a  large 
extent  James  Tompion 's  work,  after  his  death 
in  1711,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  his  children  were 
in  London.  Indeed,  the  Caldecot  branch  seems 
to  have  left  that  part  of  the  parish  at  this  date, 
and  a  Bond  dated  1719  is  interesting  in  that  it 
describes  Thomas  Tompion,  otherwise  Tompkins, 
of  Over  Caldecote,  Ferrifaber  (blacksmith)  and 
William  Tompkins  of  the  same  place,  singleman, 
and  incidentally  mentions  Sarah  as  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Tompkins.  In  this  deed  the  land  which 
William  Tompion  purchased  in  1664  from  the 
Attertons  was  resold  back  again  to  the  previous 
owners. 

The  last  entry  in  the  registers  is  a  record  of 
the  death  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Tompion,  who  died  unmarried  in  1 7  ;  1 , 
probably  in  early  life,  and  here  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  old  family  of 
craftsmen  seems  to  fade  from  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and   Bedford  knows  them  no  more. 
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(John    cJielcl,    cJroJtlid 

d£y   Qflrs.    3.    Qlevill  dacLon 


John  Field,  born  at  Molesey  in  1771, 
was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  John  Miers  came 
to  London  in  1788,  and  it  is  probable  that  Field 
received  his  training  from  the  great  silhouettist 
whose  fame,  chiefly  acquired  in  the  North  of 
England,  would  certainly  have  preceded  him, 
when  he  settled  at  162,  Strand,  and  put  "  late  of 
Leeds  "  on  his  first  London  label. 

In  1800,  Field  commenced  exhibiting  at  the 
Royal  Academy  (No.  779,  View  from  the  Cottage 
side  of  the  Serpentine  River).  His  address  was 
then  given  as  in,  Strand.  In  1807,  he  "  sent 
in  "  from  7,  Great  Newport  Street  ;  though  his 
address  is  otherwise  found  as  ill,  Strand,  with 
the  words  "  from  Mr.  Miers."  And  in  1808,  the 
Academy  catalogue  lo- 


cates him  at  Mr.  Miers', 
in,  Strand,  where  he 
remained  for  many  years: 
It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  among  his  Aca- 
demy exhibits  are  a 
number  of  landscapes 
"  painted  on  plaster  of 
Paris,"  a  surface  to 
which  he  would  be  well 
accustomed  in  Miers' 
studio.  Among  these 
were  views  in  Bncking- 
hamshire  (1804,  No. 
671),  Monmouthshire 
No.  672),  and 
Thames  I  Jit  ton,  looking 
towards  I  [ampton  (  oui  I 
For 
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twenty  years  I  sought  a  specimen  of  Field's  work 
in  this  genre,  and  in  1930  my  quest  was  successful. 
An  example  of  great  rarity  (No.  v.)  has  been  added 
to  my  collection,  making  a  representative  unit  in 
the  pictorial  history  of  John  Field's  painting. 

From  this  example  it  will  be  seen  that  his  land- 
scape work  is  delicate  and  minute,  each  touch  in  the 
foliage  being  indicative  of  the  particular  growth, 
as  will  be  noted  in  the  distant  elms,  the  poplars, 
firs  and  hedgerows.  This  one  would  expect  from 
the  brush  of  so  keen  an  observer  as  Field,  an 
expert  in  silhouette  portraiture,  whose  best  work 
in  this  latter  genre  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  Miers'  second  period.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  shadows  indicative  of  the  hour  of 
the  day  are  made  to 
t  play  an  important  part 

— again  as  one  would 
expect  from  a  shadow 
portraitist.  The  old 
toll  gate  in  Roehampton 
Lane  is  being  opened  to 
let  the  horseman  go 
through.  The  plaster 
is  of  a  larger  and  thicker 
type  than  that  used  for 
the  portraits,  and  is 
framed  in  a  correspond- 
ingly substantial  frame 
of  black  lacquer,  with 
the  usual  patterned 
brass  rim.  Tiny  brass 
rosettes  clamp  on  to  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  wood 
for  extra   security. 
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I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out  whether  this 
example  was  hung  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  as 
Field  sent  a  number 
with  merely  some  such 
title  as  Landscape  on 
Plaster  of  Paris.  But 
the  printed  number  41 
is  on  the  back,  beneath 
the  written  title,  Roe- 
hampton  Lane. 

According  to  the 
Royal  Academy  cata- 
logues, Field  remained 
at  in,  Strand,  up  to 
and  including  1830.  In 
1831,  when  he  was  de- 
scribed as  "  Profilist  to 
Her  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Augusta,"  his  address 
was  given  as  11,  Strand, 
after  which  there  was  a 
lapse  until  1835,  when 
Field  ("  Profilist  to 
their  Majesties  ")  was 
at  2,  Strand.  1836  was  the  last  year  in  which 
his  work  was  seen  at  the  Academy.  Then,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  he  (as  "  Profile  Painter 
to  their  Majesties  and  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Augusta  ")  was  represented  by  No.  664,  Landscape 
a  la  Silhouette  (sic),  containing  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  profiles  on  the  detail,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  obviously 
one  of  those  rare  silhouette  group  pictures,  the 
figures  being  of  full  length,  about  8  inches.  That 
Field  did  such  work  is  proved  by  one  authentic 
example,  a  single  full-length  figure  which  was  in 
the  possession  of 
the  late  Des- 
mond Coke. 

We  know  of 
Edouart's 
family  groups, 
and  of  Demp- 
sey's  crowd  on 
the  flags  of  the 
Cotton  Ex- 
change, Liver- 
pool, but  that 
Field  did  such 
work  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to 
many  connois- 
seurs.  T  h  e 
Royal  Academy 
catalogue  of 


roehamptox  lane  on  plaster  of  paris 

author's  collection 


VI. — PORTRAIT    OF     A     GENTLEMAN,     PAINTED    ON     CARD    IN    GRE 
YELLOW    AND    BRONZED;      SIGNED    "   FIELD,     11,    STRAND" 

No.   VII. PORTRAIT    OF    A     LADY,  ON    PLASTER,     BRONZED  MIERS 

FIELD    LABEL  AUTHOR'S    COl  1  EC 


[836  proves  it    beyond 
a  doubt. 

John  Miers,  who 
made  his  Will  in  [820, 
write-  of  Field  as  his 
assistant,  so  that  the 
first  label  for  the  Part- 
nership of  Miers  eV  Field 
must  1  ome  shortly  after 
that  date.  As  Miers 
died  in  1821,  henceforth 
the  Miers  of  the  firm 
wouldbeMiers'  son.  The 
label  runs  as  follows  : 
MIERS  &  FIELD 
in,  Strand,  London. 
{opposite  Exeter  Change.) 
Profile  Painters, 
Jewellers,  Seal  En- 
gravers and  Manufac- 
turers of  every  description 
of  Miniature  Frames, 
Cases,  &c. 


Continue  to  execute  their 

long     approved     Profile 

Likenesses 

in  a  superior  style  of  elegance  and  with  that 
Unequalled  degree  of  accuracy,  as  to  retain  the  most 
animated  resemblance  and  Character,  even  in  the 
minute    sizes    of    Rings,    Brooches,    Lockets,    &c. 

{Time  of  Sitting  not  exceeding  five  Minutes.) 
Messrs.  Miers  &  Field  preserve  all  the  ORIGINAL 

SHADES, 

by  which  they  can,  at  any  period,  furnish  COPIES 

WITHOUT   THE    NECESSITY   OF    SITTING    AGAIN. 

A  variant  of  this  label  gives  the  time  of  sitting 
as  three  minute-. 
That  these  labels 
C  out  i  11  ued  i  n 
use  long  after 
J  0  h  n  Miers' 
deatli  is  proved 
bv  the  date  "ii 
a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Marshall,  a 
lovely  girl  of  17 
(X...  ii.).  on 
which  is  written 
1824,  as  the  date 
of  sitting, 
though  the  style 
of     tiairdressing 

1  0  O  k  s      111  u  e  h 

earlier  (No.  iv.). 
Thus  Miers' 
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son,  William,  would  be  indicated  as  the  Miers  in 
the  firm  at  that  date  ;  but  whether  still  as  frame 
maker  and  seal  and  jewel  engraver  only,  or  as 
maker  as  well,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  until  some  signed  and  dated  example 
i-  discovered  which  proves  son  William  to  have 
inherited  his  father's  gift. 

An  old  newspaper  cutting  of  May  22nd,  1831, 
supplies  a  nearer  date  than  the  catalogues  for 
Field's  appointment  as  profilist  to  Queen  Adelaide  : 

"  The  Queen's  Profilist. — Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased,  by  the  following  warrant,  to  appoint 
Mr.  John  Field  of  No.  2  Strand  her  Profilist, 
which  distinguishing  mark  of  honour  has  also 
been  conferred  on  him  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Augusta  ;  as  also  his  present  Majesty's  Royal 
permission  (signified  to  Her  Royal  Highness) 
permitting  Mr.  F.  to  be  His  Majesty's  Profilist. 

"  Mr.  Field's  specimens  illustrative  of  his  lovly 
practice  in  this  branch  of  art,  are  very  extensively 
before  the  nobility  and  public.  He  was  the  sole 
Artist  for  the  late  Mr.  J.  Miers  nearly  30  years  !  !  ! 
and  also,  subsequently,  in  the  late  firm  of  Miers  & 
Field.  Mr.  Field  now  continues  his  profession 
on  his  own  account,  at  No.  2  Strand,  where 
profiles  are  taken  in  a  sitting  of  five  minutes,  only, 
even  to  the  minute  size  of  a  ring.  As  Mr.  Field 
preserves  the  original  outline  he  can  furnish  copies 
without  a  second  sitting. 

"  Adelaide  R. 

"  Whereas  WTe  have  thought  fit  to  appoint 
John  Field  to  be  our  Profilist  during  our  Pleasure  ; 
our  Will  &  Pleasure  therefore  is,  that  in  making 
out  the  Establishment  of  our  Household,  you  do 
enter  him  as  such  therein,  and  for  so  doing,  this 
being  Registered  in  your  office,  shall  be  to  you 
a  sufficient  Warrant.  Given  at  St.  James's  the 
24th  day  of  August  in  the  first  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  dearest  Lord  and  Husband. 

"  By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 
"  John  Barton.     (Royal  Seal.) 

"  To  John  Barton  Esqre  our  Right  Trusty  and 
Right  well-beloved  Treasurer. 

"  No.  101  Entered  in  the  office  of  John  Barton 

Esq,  Her  Majesty's  Treasurer  24th  August  1830. 

"  Chas:   Goodman." 

Henceforward  "  By  Appointment,"  the  Royal 
Arms  with  Supporters,  are  emblazoned  on  Field's 
labels  (see  No.  viii.),  with  the  address  No.  2, 
Strand,  London  (two  doors  east  from  Northumber- 
land House),  and  "  upwards  of  Thirty  years  sole 
Profile  Painter  and  late  of  the  Firm  of  Miers  &  Field 
continues  to  execute  his  long  approved  Profile 
Likenesses,  combining  expression  of  Character, 
with  accuracy  of  Finishing,  so  as  to  give  the 
mosl  pleasing  resemblance,  for  Jewellery  Cases, 
Frontispieces  for  Literary  Works  and  even  in  the 


minute    sizes    for    Bracelets,    Brooches,    Lockets 
&c.  &c. 

"  Time  of  sitting  five  Minutes. 

"  Mr.  F.  preserves  all  the  Original  Shades  by 
which  he  can  at  any  time  furnish  copies,  if  re- 
quired, without  the  necessity  of  a  second  sitting. 
Copies  correctly  taken  from  Profiles,  outlines, 
Busts,  &c.  Miniature  Frames  &  Cases  of  every 
Description  Manufactured  by  H.  W.  Field  also. 
"  Jewellery  &  Seal  Engraving." 

Another  Press  advertisement  is  dated  1840  : — 
"  Field's  Profile  Likenesses. 
"  Formerly  Miers  &  Field. 

"  These  Profiles,  so  extensively  Patronised  for 
their  superiority  of  likeness,  Character  and 
finishing  in  bronze  and  in  relief,  have  been  solely 
executed  for  the  last  40  years,  to  the  present 
period,  for  the  late  Mr.  Miers  &  Son,  by  Mr.  Field, 
No.  2  Strand,  two  doors  from  Northumberland 
House,  and  are  continued  by  Mr.  F  in  all  their 
variety  of  sizes.  Taken  in  five  minutes  and 
duplicates  supplied  (if  required)  at  any  time  for 
rings,  bracelets  (superseding  Cameos),  brooches, 
secret  lockets,  Cases,  frames,  &c,  or  copied  from 
his  former  works  and  other  profiles. 

"  Or — mounts,  miniature  frames,  and  cases 
made.     Artists  supplied." 

In  Pigot's  London  &  Provincial  Directory,  1830, 
page  604,  47,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  is  given  as 
the  house  of  John  Field.  Probably  this  was  his 
private  house  or  lodging,  as  I  have  never  seen 
a  label  with  this  address  ;  nor  Bridge  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  which  is  on  an  example  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

An  oblong  jewel  case  label,  measuring  only  ij 
inches,  belongs  to  the  early  Miers  &  Field  period 
(in,  Strand,  opposite  Exeter  Change)  ;  and,  like 
the  larger  label  for  2|-inch  portraits,  sight  measure- 
ment, was  probably  used  long  after  John  Miers' 
death  (No.  xi.). 

With  regard  to  Field's  style  and  technique  as 
a  profilist,  one  can  give  it  no  higher  praise  than 
to  say  that  it  strongly  resembles  that  of  John 
Miers,  though  it  never  attains  the  delicacy  and 
distinction  of  that  master's  early  all-black  period. 

There  are  few  Field  portraits  untouched  with 
gold  or  bronzing,  as  the  old  description  puts  it  ; 
occasionally  Field  uses  a  yellow  paint  and  touches 
with  gold  only  in  the  high  lights,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration on  card  (No.  vi.).  The  effect  is  achieved 
with  great  skill,  but  a  purist  in  taste,  with  regard 
to  shadow  portraiture,  cannot  altogether  approve. 

Field  worked  in  black  and  brown  and  in  brown 
and  gold  :  on  ivory,  plaster,  and  on  card.  His 
labels  are  freely  used,  and  the  signature  and 
sometimes  the  address  appear  beneath  the  bust 
line  more  frequently  than  with  any  other  worker 
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WHISTLER 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE,   188J 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


Printed  in  Eng,u„d. 


John  Field,  Profilist 


- 


H.W 


in     this     type     that     I 
know  of. 

The  self  portraits, 
with  those  of  his  wife 
and  two  daughters, 
are  characteristic  of  his 
work.  They  were  in 
the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Field,  great-grand- 
son of  the  Silhouettist  ; 
they  show  him  to  be  a 
profile  painter  of  sur- 
passing skill,  and  are 
reproduced  from  my 
History  of  Silhouettes. 
Field's  output  must 
have  been  very  large, 
though  the  use  of  the 
label,  Miers  &  Field, 
and  the  similiarity  in 
the  work  of  the  two 
members  of  the  firm 
makes  the  proportion 
difficult  to  gauge. 

Considering  Field's 
landscape  work,  of  which 
the  Royal  Academy  re- 
cords are  but  a  small  indication  of  a  much 
larger  output,  and  his  full-length  portraits 
mentioned  above,  I  should  hazard  the  opinion 
that  Miers  was  the  chief  contributor  to  the 
ordinary  2|-inch  size  portraits,  and  those  in 
miniature   for  jewels,   produced   by  the  firm. 

William  Miers  (son  of  John  Field's  partner) 
separated  from  the  firm  in  1835,  fourteen  years 
after  his  father's  death,  and  continued  his  frame- 
making  business  alone.  One  of  his  labels  at  this 
stage  is  on  a  picture  by  Sir  William  Charles  Ross, 
R.A.,  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  ; 
on  it  William  Miers  des- 
cribes himself  as ' '  Minia- 
ture Frame  maker  and 
naturalist." 

The  story  of  the  great 
firm  of  Miers  &  Field 
would  be  incomplete 
without  notice  of.H.  W. 
Field,  who  is  named  on 
John  Field's  label. 


At* 


/'/»/, y     I/, 


».,„„,„ 


NO.    VIII. LABEL    OF    J.    FIELD    WITH    ROYAL    ARMS 


Mir.RSHH!'.l.l) 

Profile  Painters 


No.  IX.—  No.  X  — 

ring  on  ivory,      locket,  signed, 
signed  "  2,  strand  " 

author's  collection 


He  was  either  the 
son  or  the  brother  of 
the  Profilist.  We  are 
informed  on  Field's 
"  By  A  |>  poin  t  ment " 
label  that  Miniature 
Frames  of  every  de- 
cription  are  made  by 
H.  W.  Field.  This 
points  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  lad  went 
into  the  firm  and  learned 
the  business  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  as 
was  the  good  custom  of 
those  days.  That 
H.  W.  Field  eventually 
painted  black  profiles 
as  well  is,  however, 
proved  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  there  is 
a  small  double  locket, 
in  which,  on  one  side 
is  a  signed  profile  by 
John  Field,  and  on  the 
other  an  equally  well- 
painted  profile  signed  "  H.  W.  Field  "  :  both 
are  in  dead  black.  Thus,  henceforward,  another 
name  is  added  to  the  list  of  silhoucttists 
whose  record  is  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Possibly,  some  day,  a  label  will  be  found 
on  which  the  name  H.  W.  Field  will  appear, 
and  instead  of  puzzling  the  collector,  will  verify 
the  above  discovery. 

In  1822,  this  Henry  William  Field  had  two 
medallic  portraits  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
continuing  to  exhibit  each  successive  year  up 
to  and  including  [827. 
The  catalogue  descrip- 
tion of  his  contribution 
in  the  last  mentioned 
year  reads  :  Portrait  of 
/.  /'".,  Esq.  (No.  104.5). 
One  is  surely  justified 
in  concluding  that  this 
is  the  portrait  of  his 
famous  brother,  the  pro- 
filist ,  who  died  in 
1 84 1 . 


No.   XL— 

1 1  u  E  1     CASE 

LABEL 
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EMERGENCY    STAMPS    ISSUED    BY    LOCAL    POSTMASTERS    IN    THE    U.S.A.    BEFORE    GOVERNMENT    SERIES 

NO.     I.— ANNAPOLIS    5C.  No.    II. NEW    HAVEN,    CONN.,    5C.  No.    III. BALTIMORE    IOC. 

NO.    IV. (BOTTOM  LEFT)    BOSCAWEN,   NEW  HAMPSHIRE,   5C.  No.   V. (BOTTOM   RIGHT)    ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA,   5C. 


THE    TWENTY    RAREST    STAMPS 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


As  the  postage  stamp  approaches  its 
centenary,  the  values  of  the  rarer  specimens 
tend  to  approximate  more  closely  to  those  of 
other  collectable  objects.  The  prices  realised  by 
the  classic  rarities  of  philately  when  the  great 
Ferrari  Collection  came  under  the  hammer  some 
ten  years  ago  set  up  an  entirely  fresh  standard 
of  values,  at  the  same  time  bringing  into  the 
philatelic  field  a  new  type  of  monied  collector 
who  is  at  once  an  investor  and  a  connoisseur. 
To  these  factors  may  be  attributed  the  steady 
upward  movement  in  the  stamp  market  that 
the  last  decade  has  witnessed. 

Until  then,  £1,450  was  the  record  price  paid 
for  a  single  rare  stamp  in  the  open  market. 
Nowadays  there  are  a  score  at  least  valued  by 
philatelic  experts  at  from  £1,000  to  £10,000  ; 
and,  perhaps,  twice  that  number  that  would 
realise  between  £500  and  £1,000. 

In   nine   years'    time    the    postage    stamp   will 
qualify   for   admission   into   the   select    company 
of     the     antique. 
Anticipating     the 
further      rise      in 
values      which 
must      inevitably 
follow      on      this 
new     orientation, 
some    far-sighted 
1  onnoisseurs     are 
already       turning 
their  attention  to     No    V[ 
the  a<  quisil  ion  0! 


choice  specimens  of  the  once  despised  adhesive 
postage  label. 

Romance  and  rarity  go  oft-times  hand  in  hand 
where  collecting  is  concerned.  Behind  the 
sensational  prices  brought  by  rare  and  curious 
stamps  lie  frequently  enthralling  stories.  The 
occasion  may  be  opportune  to  review,  briefly, 
the  histories  and  fortunes  of  the  twenty  rarest 
stamps  known  to  philatelists. 

One  Cent  British  Guiana,  1856  (£10,000). 
The  most  highly  valued  stamp  in  the  world 
was  found  by  a  schoolboy  in  a  garret  at  George- 
town, British  Guiana,  nearly  sixty  years  ago 
(No.  viii.).  It  was  a  poor  enough  specimen,  badly 
rubbed  so  that  its  tiny  figure  of  a  sailing  ship 
was  scarcely  recognisable  against  the  dark 
magenta  of  the  paper.  Its  discoverer  was 
unimpressed  by  the  fact  that  it  bore  the  inscription 
"  One  Cent  "  (instead  of  "  Four  Cents,"  as  is 
normal),  and  with  some    difficulty  persuaded  an 

elder  collector  to 
give  him  a  few 
shillings  for  his 
"  find."  In  course 
of  time  the  pur- 
chaser, all  un- 
witting that  his 
album  contained  a 
uniquity  of  the 
first  rank,  sold  it 
to  an  English 
stamp  dealer  from 
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The    Twenty  Rarest  Stamps 


whose  hands  the  unfamiliar  variety  passed  into 

that  great  collection  formed  by  the  late  Count 
von  Ferrari.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities, 
this  solitary  i  cent  stamp  is  the  result  of  a 
printer's  error.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  second 
example  has  materialised  to  date.  At  the  sale 
of  the  Ferrari  Collection  by  order  of  the  French 
Government  in  1922,  it  was  the  object  of  keen 
competition,  reaching  finally  the  record  figure 
of  £7,300  (approx.).  To-day  it  reposes  in  the 
world-famous  collection  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hind,  of 
Utica,  N.Y.,  by  whom  it  is  valued  at  £10,000. 

From  the  same 
colony,  British 
Guiana,  emanate  two 
more  stamps  of 
considerable  rarity, 
albeit  far  below  the 
unique  variety  men- 
tioned above.  The 
companion  4  cents 
on  blue,  instead  of 
magenta  tinted 
paper,  has  sold  for 
£1,120,  and  a  superb 
copy  would  doubtless 
reach  £1,500  were  it 
to  be  offered  to-day 
(No.  vii.).  There  are 
possibly  forty  or 
fifty  specimens  in 
existence,  but  the 
condition  of  the 
majority  is  inferior. 
The  finest  known 
example  is  in  the 
Caspary  Collection 
(New  "  York).  Of 
superior  value  is, 
however,  the  quaint 
circular  2  cents 
stamp  of  the  first 
issue  (1851),  which  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  postmark  with  the  words  "  British  Guiana  " 
running  round  the  circumference,  and  the  value 
in  a  single  line  of  type  across  the  diameter  (No.  vi.). 
Four  single  copies  and  three  unsevered  pairs  are 
recorded  of  this  stamp,  the  rarest  of  the  quartet. 
A  magnificent  vertical  pair  in  the  Burrus  Collection 
was  bought  for  £5,250,  and  a  single  copy,  cut 
square,  and  in  equally  good  preservation,  would 
be  easily  worth  £2,500  in  the  open  market. 

The  "  Post  Office  "  Mauritius  Stamps 
(£5>ooo-£6,ooo). 
Merc  rarity  is  by  no  means  the  sole  criterion 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  particular  stamp. 


NO.    IX. THREE    RARE    STAMPS    FROM    MAURITIUS,     1S47 

D.     "POST     PAID"     MISINSCRIBED     "  PENOE  "    AND     2D.    AND      II 
"  POST    OFFICE  " 

NO.   X. COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVED  BY  BARNARD  OF  PORT  LOUIS 

FOR    PRINTING    THE    ABOVE    "  POST    OFFICE  "    STAMPS 


Popularity  plays  an  even  more  important  role. 
The  first  postage  stamps  of  the  island  of  Mauritius 
(see  X').  i\.),  distinguished  by  the  inscription 
"  Post  Office  "  at  the  right-hand  side,  rank 
beyond  doubt  as  the  most  popular,  although  in 
actual  point  of  numbers  extant  they  cannot  be 
accounted  the  rarest  stamps  of  tin-  British  Empire, 
next  to  the  unique  British  Guiana  misprint. 
Yet  philatelic  opinion  has  placed  them  second 
and  third  respectively  upon  the  roll  of  rare 
stamps.  In  all,  there  are  five-and-twentv  copies 
scattered  through  the  great  stamp  collections  of 
the  world,  thirteen 
of  the  id.  vermilion 
and  twelve  of  the 
2d.  blue.  They  are 
valued  individually 
at  £5,000  for  the 
former  and  £6,000 
for  the  latter  in 
unused  condition, 
whilst  an  entire 
envelope  bearing  the 
two  stamps  used 
together  changed 
hands  a  few  years 
ago  for  £11,000.  By 
contrast,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recall 
that  the  first  ex- 
amples of  the  "  Post 
Office  "  Mauritius 
stamps  to  come  on 
to  the  collectors' 
market,  sometime  in 
the  'sixties,  were  sold 
for  100  to  200  francs 
apiece  ! 

A  few  years  back 
the  plate,  originally 
engraved  by  a  French 
watchmaker  of  Port 
Louis,  named  Barnard,  for  printing  these  famous 
stamps,  was  discovered  amongst  the  effects  of 
a  former  Governor  of  the  colony,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  a  prominent  philatelist  for  £2,000 
(No.  x.). 

Some  Rare  II. S.  Postmastkk's  Stamps 
(£i,2oo-£4,ooo). 
The  rarest  stamps,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
seldom  the  most  beautiful.  In  fact,  their  artistic 
aspect  is  more  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
intrinsic  worth.  The  palm  must  be  awarded  in 
this  respect  to  the  most  valuable  specimens  that 
hail  from  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  first  Government  issue 
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T/ic  Connoisseur 


NO.  XI. HAWAII  2C,  *'  MISSIONARY,"  1851 

GOOD  HOPE  4D.   RED,    "  WOOD  BLOCK,"   l86l 
8l     PARAS,    JULY,     1858 


No. 


-tamps  in 

the   United  States, 

several    local    post- 
masters took  upon 

themselves  to  intro- 
duce       provisional 

stamps,     or     more 

strictly       speaking 

"  franks,"  fur  their 

own       convenience 

and      that      of      their 

patrons.  Of  that  created 

by    the    postmaster    of 

Boscawen,  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  a  single  copy 
has  survived,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  it 
brought  only  £2,570 
under  the  hammer  in 
the  Ferrari  sale,  it  is 
now  valued  by  American 
experts  at  £4,000  (No.  iv.).  Next  in  order  of 
rarity  comes  the  primitive  5  cents  stamp  of  the 
Alexandria  (Virginia)  post  office,  of  which  two 
copies  exist  and  are  valued  at  £3,000  each  (No.  v.). 
Two  thousand  pounds  is  the  estimated  value  of 
the  5  cents  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  10  cents  Baltimore, 
Md.,  postmaster's  stamps,  although  four  of  the 
latter  exist  as  compared  with  one  only  of  the 
former  (Nos.  i.  and  hi.).  Two  other  stamps  of 
this  category,  so  highly  esteemed  by  United  States 
specialists,  are  each  valued  at  £1,200,  viz.,  those 
of  Millbury,  Mass.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(No.  h\),  three  or  four  copies  at  the  most  existing 
in  either  instance. 

Two  Cents  Hawaii  "  Missionary  "  Stamp 
(£3.925)- 

Popularly  known  as  the  "  Missionary  "  issue 
because  at  that  time  (1851)  American  missionaries 
were  the  chief  letter  writers  in  Hawaii.  Some 
fourteen  copies  only  are  known  of  the  2  cents 
denomination  (No.  xi.),  which,  apart  from  the 
exceedingly  flimsy  paper  on  which  they  were 
printed,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  newspaper 
wrappers,  the  ultimate  destination  of  which  is 
the  waste-paper  basket  or  the  flames.  The  finest 
example  extant  of  the  rare  2  cents  "  Missionary  " 
stamp  passed  from  the  Ferrari  into  the  Burrus 
collection  in  1921  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £3,925. 
Of  the  remaining  copies,  two  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  other  in  the  Burrus  and  two  in 
the  Hind  collections,  one  each  in  the  German 
'  museum  and  the  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu, 
and  others  in  various  collections,  mostly  in  the 
United  Stat 


NO.    XII. CAPE  OF 

NO.   XIII. MOLDAVIA 


NO.    XIV.— U.S.A.     15c,    INVERT,     1869 

XV. WESTERN    AUSTRALIA    4D.,    INVERT, 

NO.    XVI. U.S.A.    3OC,    INVERT,     1869 


1854 


Errors  thai- 
Spell  Rarity. 
Philately  is  one 
Of  the  branches  of 
collecting  that  put 
a  premium  upon 
error.  Misprints  of 
various  kinds  loom 
large  accordingly 
among  the  standard 
rarities  of  the  stamp 
world.  The  first  9 
kreuzer  stamp  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
was  printed  normally  in 
black  upon  rose-tinted 
paper,  whilst  green  was 
the  colour  assigned  to 
the  contemporary  6  kr. 
value.  Apparently  some 
confusion  arose  between 
the  result  that  some  9  kr. 


the  two  plates,  with 

stamps  were  accidentally  run  off  on  the  green 
paper  (No.  xviii.).  Forty  years  elapsed  before 
this  interesting  mistake  was  revealed,  but  experts 
are  agreed  as  to  its  authenticity.  A  fine  specimen 
on  the  original  envelope  is  in  the  Berlin  postal 
museum  and  'another  realised  £1,600  in  the 
Ferrari  sale.  It  ranks  as  the  second  rarest 
European  stamp. 

But  a  single  example  has  come  to  light  in 
seventy-six  years  of  the  rarest  Swedish,  and 
incidentally  the  rarest  stamp  of  Europe,  i.e.,  the 
3  skillingbanco  of  1855  printed  in  error  in  the 
colour  of  the  8  skb.  (No.  xix.).  It  is  believed 
to  have  occurred  through  the  inadvertent  sub- 
stitution of  a  wrong  cliche  in  the  printing  forme 
of  the  higher  denomination.  The  variety  is 
vouched  for  by  the  Swedish  post  office  as  well 
as  by  the  principal  philatelic  experts,  and  its 
present-day  value  is  not  overestimated  at  £1,000 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  Spanish  2  reales 
stamp  in  blue,  the  colour  of  the  6  r.,  instead  of 
the  normal  red,  was  regarded  by  philatelic  students 
with  grave  suspicion.  The  production,  however, 
of  a  large  block  of  nineteen  stamps,  eighteen  of 
which  were  of  the  6  reales  and  the  odd  one  of 
2  reales  denomination,  established  its  bona  fides 
beyond  all  question.  A  vertical  pair  cut  from 
this  block  showing  the  two  values  se  tenant 
realised  £2,400,  and  is  now  in  the  Hind  collection 
(No.  xvii.).  A  single  copy,  one  of  two  others 
known,  sold  for  the  by  no  means  extravagant 
price   of   £1,380. 

Quite  a  number  of  stamp  "  errors  "  come  into 
the  thousand  pound  class.  First  and  foremost 
we  have  the  so-called  "  Inverted  Swan  "  misprint 
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of  Western  Australia  ;  although  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  the  frame  design  that  was  inadvertently 
placed  topsy-turvy  by  the  lithographer  when 
preparing  the  stone  for  the  locally  produced 
4d.  stamp  in  1854.  The  rarest  of  this  particular 
type  of  "  error,"  only  nine  examples  are  known 
to  exist.  The  choicest  of  these  fetched  £1,069 
about  ten  years  ago.  Less  fine  copies  have  sold, 
be  it  said,  for  as  little  as  £350,  instancing  the 
paramount  importance  of  perfect  "  condition  " 
where  philatelic  rarities  are  concerned  (No. 
xv.). 

Another  £1,000  error  of  a  British  Colonial 
stamp  occurs  on  the  second  2d.  stamp  of 
Mauritius  (1848),  lettered  "  Post  Paid  "  in  lieu 
of  "  Post  Office."  The  seventh  stamp  on  the 
small  plate  of  twelve  subjects,  each  engraved 
separately  by  hand,  reads  by  a  slip  of  the  graver 
"  Penoe  "  'for  "  Pence  "  (No.  ix.,  left).  The 
philatelic  value  of  this  variety  varies  according 
to  the  state  of  the  plate  and  grade  of  the  paper. 
A  superb  early  impression  on  blued  paper  has 
realised  £925  at  auction,  and  would  probably 
touch  the  thousand  mark  nowadays.  A  super- 
lative block;  of  five  stamps  including  this  error 
is  in  the  Royal  collection. 

Strange  to  relate,  out  of  some  hundreds  of 
copies  in  philatelic  circulation  of  the  soi-disant 
"  Woodblock  "  provisionals  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (1861)  in  transposed  colours,  there 
is  on  record  but  a  solitary  unused  specimen  of 
either  denomination.  As  is  well  known,  one 
stereotype  of  each  value  was  accidentally  inserted 
in  the  forme  of  the  other  and  vice  versa.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  an  unused  "  penny  "  Wood- 
block was  found,  in  rather  poor  condition,  and 
is  understood  to  be  in  the  Liechtenstein  collection 
(New  York).  The  only  known  copy  of  the  4d. 
red  unused  (No.  xii.)  was  knocked  down  in  one 
of  the  Ferrari  sales  for  the  wholly  inadequate 
figure  of  £615.  In  view  of  the  popular  vogue 
for  triangular  Cape  stamps  just  now,  either  of 
these  howling  rarities  might  be  expected  to  reach 
£1,000  in  the  auction  room  to-day. 

The  first  pictorial  postage  stamps  of  the  U.S.A. 
(1869)  include  three  instances  of  "  inverted  " 
vignettes.  Rare  enough  in  used  state,  they  are 
of  the  greatest  scarcity  unused  :    in  fact,  no  more 


than  six  or  seven  copies  of  each  are  known  to 
exist.  Scott's  American  Catalogue  quotes  the 
equivalent  of  £1,200  for  the  15  cents  with  inverted 
centre  (No.  xiv.),  and  £1,000  for  the  "  inverted 
flags  "  variety  of  the  30  cents  (No.  xvi.).  The 
24  cents  "  invert  "  falls  just  below  the  thousand 
line  at  £850. 

£1,000  for  A  Moldavian  "  Bull's  Head." 
Of  the  four  "  bull's  head  "  stamps  of  Moldavia 
(July,  1858),  the  rarest  is  that  denominated 
81  paras  (No.  xiii.).  Despite  the  fact  that  eleven 
hundred  copies  were  issued,  it  is  more  valuable 
used  than  unused.  Less  than  a  score  exist,  so 
far  as  is  known,  and  a  really  perfect  specimen  is, 
by  all  the  canons,  a  thousand  pound  stamp. 
***** 

The  greater  number  of  rare  stamps  belong,  be 
it  noted,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  postal  adhesive  was  still  in  its  infancy  and 
few  people  troubled  to  preserve  the  stamps  off 
their  correspondence.  Such  few  as  survive  have 
done  so  more  by  accident  than  design.  Most  of 
them  reposed  at  one  time  in  the  matchless  Ferrari 
collection,  but  are  now  distributed  among  the 
foremost  collections  of  the  day.  The  valuations 
placed  upon  them  here  are  those  for  which  they 
have  been  actually  disposed  of,  or  that  they 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  realise  in  the 
event  of  their  again  coming  on  to  the  philatelic 
market.  Who  shall  say  to  what  dizzy  heights 
these  rarcb  aves  may  not  soar  in  days  to  come, 
when  the  adhesive  postage  stamp  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  ? 


NO.    XVII. SPAIN    2    AND    6    R.,      1S5I, 

se   tenant 

No.  XVIII. BADEN,   1ST,  9  KR.,  ERROR 

OF    COLOUR 

NO.    XIX. SWEDEN    3    SKB.,     1855,    ERROR    OF    COLOUR 
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The  connection  of  Richard  Cosway  with 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,  now  known  as  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  is  of  unique  interest.  The 
company  of  altruistic  and  far-sighted  noblemen, 
clergy,  gentlemen  and  merchants,  who  gathered 
together  in  1754,  resolved  "  to  bestow  premiums 
on  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  who  shall  produce  the  best  piece  of 
drawing,  and  show  themselves  most  capable  when 
properly  examined,  '  it  being  the  opinion  of  all 
present  the  Art  of  Drawing  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  many  employments,  trades,  &  manufactures.' 

At  the  same  meeting  "  The  Reward  for  the 
Best  Drawings  were  next  taken  into  consideration, 
&  an  Advertisement  was  order'd  to  be  worded  in 
the  following  Manner  : — 

'  '  For  the  best  Drawings  by  Boys  &  Girls 
under  the  Age  of  Four- 
teen Years  &  proofs  of 
their  Abilities  on  or 
before  the  15th  Day  of 
January  next  1755,  £15 
to  be  determin'd  ys  day 
Fortnight.'  " 

These  extracts  from 
the  written  records  of 
the  Society's  transac- 
tions are  followed  by  a 
minute  dated  November 
27th,  1754  :  "  Speci- 
mens of  Drawings  done 
by  Richard  Cosway  of 
Tiverton  were  produced, 
it  was  thought  proper 
his  parents  be  writ  to 
know  what  will  be  the 
expence  of  his  coming 
to  Town." 

On  December  18th, 
William  Shipley,  "whose 
Publii  Spirit  gave  rise 
to  the  Society,"  re- 
ported "  thai  he  had 
wrote  aboul  the  boy,  \„.  1.  -william  shipi  i 
&   he  is   '  oming  up  to  belo  fgii  g   1 


town  " — the    records     do     not     state    at    whose 
"  expence." 

It  was  subsequently  "  Ordered  that  the  following 
Paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
Friday  next  viz. 

Daily  Advertiser,  January  17th,  1755. 
'  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Commerce  has  a  Meeting  on 
Wednesday  last  in  the  Evening,  to  determine  the 
Merits  of  the  Drawings  made  by  Boys  &  Girls, 
in  consequence  of  their  sev11-  Advertisemts-  and 
having  requested  the  Assistance  of  Henry  Chccre 
Esq,  Mr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Strange  &  Mr.  Bonneau  to 
judge  and  determine  as  to  the  Division  of  the 
promised  premiums,  y  £15  for  Boys  and  Girls 
between  the  Age  of  Fourteen  &  Seventeen  were 
divided  into  Five  Premiums,   according  to  their 

Merit  viz Likewise  the  £15  for  Boys  & 

Girls  under  the  Age  of 
14  were  divided  in  the 
same  Manner,  viz. 

"  '.To  Richard  Cos- 
way  first  best,  £5  .  .  .  . 
'  The  Candidates 
who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  the  sev'1- 
Premiums  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  Society 
on  Wednesday  next  at 
this  place  and  hour  in 
order  to  receive  the 
several  Sums  they  were 
entitled  to. 

Thanks  were  or- 
der'd to  those  Gentle- 
men who  had  been  so 
kind  as  to  attend  & 
give  their  Judgments. 

It  was  also  or- 
dered that  ye  Certifi- 
cates to  be  given  the 
Candidates  be  written 
on  Parchment  &  sign'd 
by  the  President.'  " 

To-day  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Arts,  in  view  of 
the  thousands  of 
certificates 
issued,  would 
find  it  an  arduous 
task  to  follow  the 
worthy  custom 
of  those  times. 

On  the  appoin- 
ted day  young 
Cosway  received 
the  award  and 
certificate  which 
has  recently 
come  to  light 
(No.  iii.).  It 
was  treasured  by 
Anne  Parker  of 
Bampton,  Rich- 
ard Cosway's 
aunt,  whence  it 
passed  in  time 
to  the  keeping 
of  her  great- 
great  -  grandson, 
Mr.  Hugh  Bad- 
cock,  of  Devon, 
the  present 
owner. 

The  discovery 
has  brought  out 
a  curious  error 
on    the    part    of 

Dossie,  the  official  historian  of  the  Society's 
transactions,  whose  entry  in  the  printed  record 
reads  :  "  Richard  Cosway,  then  not  twelve  years 
old,  gave  in  a  Head  of  one  of  the  virtues, 
expressing  Compassion,  done  in  Chalk,  &  obtained 
the  first  share  of  the  Premium — £5  5s." — a 
mistake  innocently  perpetuated  by  Dr.  Williamson 
in  his  admirable  study  of  Richard  Cosway,  though 
the  sum,  correctly  stated  as  five  pounds  in  the 
written  minutes,  is  proved  by  the  parchment 
here  reproduced,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  This  Writing  testifies,  that  Richard  Cosway, 
Aged  twelve  years,  was,  this  Day,  the  fifteenth 
of  January  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  and 
Fifty  five,  adjudged  to  have  made  the  First  best 
Drawing,  in  the  Class  under  Fourteen  Years  of 
Age,  produced  by  Boys  and  Girls  before  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce  :  by  Henry  Cheere 
Esquire,  Mr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Strange,  and  Mr.  Boneau, 
Gentlemen  whose  Opinion  was,  on  this  Occasion, 
requested  by  the  said  Society  ;  and  in  Consquencc 
thereof  was  rewarded  with  a  Premium  of  Five 
Pounds — 


No.  11. 


PETER  TEMPLEMAN,  M.D. 

BELONGING  TO  THE  ROY 


"  But  a>  to  an 
ingenuous  Mind. 
Reputation  and 
E  s  t  e  e  m  a  r  e 
more  desireable 
than  any  pecu- 
niary Gratuity  : 
this  Certificate  is 
likewise  given,  as 
a  farther  En- 
couragement, for 
the  said  Richard 
Cosway  to  exert 
his  utmost  En- 
deavours for  the 
improving  him- 
self in  this  useful 
Art,  and  for  the 
rendring  his  Im- 
provements 
therein  as  much 
as  possible  bene- 
ficial to  the  Pub- 
lic. — (Signed) 

FOLKESTON E , 

President." 

Of  the  four 
judges,  whose 
discernment  has 
been  ratified  by 
time,  the  most 
distinguished 
was  Robert 
Strange,  the  engraver,  an  ardent  Jacobite,  sub- 
sequently knighted,  whose  life  reads  like  a 
historical  romance.  Jacob  Boneau,  or  Bonneau, 
said  to  be  the  son  of  a  French  engraver  working 
in  London,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Artists,  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  perspective, 
who  exhibited  several  works  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Henry  Cheere,  knighted  in  17(H)  and 
created  a  baronet  in  1766,  was  the  well-known 
statuary,  who  assisted  Roubillac  in  his  early 
career,  while  Mr.  Dalton  may  be  probably  Richard 
Dalton,  librarian  to  George  III. 

Cosway's  youthful  success,  in  which  be  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  the  Society's  Inst  competition 
and  the  first  certificate  isstied,  was  followed  by 
others,  viz.  : — A  second  share  ((.4  4s.)  of  a 
"  Premium  for  Designs  or  Composition  of  Orna- 
ment," 1757  ;  a  prize  of  equal  value  for  a  drawing 
from  the  Dancing  Faun,  175K  ;  another  for  a 
drawing  from  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  1750:  and 
in  1700  he  gained  "  in  a  most  triumphant  manner, 
and  with  a  drawing  of  the  highest  possible  merit," 
a  prize  of  thirty  guineas,  offered  to  young  men 
under    twenty-four    years    old    for    drawings    of 
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human  figures  from  living  models  at  the" Academy 
tists  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  the  work  to  be 
done  in  chalks. 

A  note  of  Cosway's  later  career  appears  in 
Memoirs  of  Agriculture  and  other  Oeconomical  Arts, 
by  R.  Dossie,  Esq.:  "Steady  in  his  pursuits, 
he  is  become  a  Royal  Academician,  a  distinguished 
Artist,  and  an  eminent  Painter  in  Portraits,  either 
large  as  Life,  or  in  Miniature." 

( hving  to  the  helpful  courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  K. 
Menzies,  M.A.,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  two  portraits  "  large  as  Life  "  are 
here  reproduced  (Nos.  i.  and  ii.).  Of  these  Dr. 
Williamson  writes  "...  there  still  hang  in  its 
rooms  in  London  two  oil  portraits  by  the  artist, 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  presented  to  the 
society  to  whose  encouragement  he  owed  so  much, 
cV  whose  proud  boast  it  is  to  have  helped  the  lad 
and  spurred  him  on  to  success." 

Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  in  his  history  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (Appendix  III.),  gives 
a  slightly  different  version.  His  description 
runs : — 

"  Portrait  of  William  Shipley  .  .  .  painted  by 
Richard  Cosway  R.A.,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Society  in  1785,  through  the  intervention  of 
Caleb  Whitefoord,  V.P. 

"  Portrait  of  Peter  Templeman,  M.D.,  secretary 


of  the  Society  from  1760  to  1769.  Painted  by 
Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,  and  presented  by  Caleb 
Whitefoord,  V.P." 

The  "  intervention  "  is  explained  in  the  Society's 
minutes  of  December  14th,  1785,  which  happily 
confirm  Dr.  Williamson's  belief  in  Cosway's 
grateful  generosity  as  to  the  portrait  of  Shipley. 

"  A  letter  from  Mr.  Whitefoord  was  read 
acquainting  the  Society  that  on  his  having  applied 
to  Mr.  Cosway  to  request  the  loan  of  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  Shipley  in  order  that  a  plate  might  be 
engraved  from  it,  Mr.  Cosway  had  told  him  that 
the  Society  were  welcome  not  only  to  the  use  of 
the  portrait  in  order  to  make  an  engraving,  but 
that  the  picture  itself  was  much  at  their  service 
if  the  Society  would  do  him  the  honor  to  accept  it." 

Acknowledgment  is  made  in  the  same  minutes 
under  the  heading  of  Presents  to  the  Society, 
which  orders  "  that  thanks  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Cosway  for  this  obliging  present." 

It  was  found  impossible  to  remove  the  paintings 
from  the  walls  of  the  Entrance  Hall,  where  they 
now  hang,  so  the  reproductions  scarcelv  do 
justice  to  the  fine  originals  ;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  Cosway,  whose  "  ingenuous  mind  " 
did  not  survive  childhood,  found  time  amid  his 
prolific  activities  to  devote  to  his  benefactors 
these  sincere  expressions  of  his  art. 
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"  O  Hina  Sama  "  :  Japanese  Festival  Dolls 

The  dolls  here  illustrated  are  chosen  as 
tvpical  specimens  from  a  collection  of  the  dolls 
or  miniature  figures  called  0  Hina  Sama  displayed 
in  every  Japanese  house  at  the  Girls  Festival  of 
March  3rd.  These  figures  may  he  as  tall  as  two 
feet  or  small  enough  to  stand  on  a  finger  nail. 
The  most  usual  size  is  from  three  to  five  inches 
high.  They  are  dressed  to  represent  an  Emperor 
and  Empress  in  the  full  ceremonial  Court  dress 
still  worn  at  the  Enthronement  ceremony  and  at 
other  great  functions.  The  dresses  are  correct  in 
every  detail  of  brocade  robe,  folding  fan,  black 
head  dress  for  the  Emperor  and  elaborate  jewelled 
crown  with  crystal  pendants  for  the  Empress.  A 
complete  set  of  dolls  comprises  Emperor,  Empress, 
musicians,  Court  ladies,  sword-bearer  and  archers, 
sets  of  furniture,  eating  and  drinking  utensils,  and 
palanquins. 

During  the  days  of  the  festival  the  family's  dolls 
are  arranged  on  red  covered  shelves,  specially 
built  against  the  wall,  and  are  visited  by  relations 
and  friends  of  the  family,  the  daughters  of  the 
house  acting  as  hostesses,  and  a  special  sweet  saki 
being  drunk. 

New  dolls,  always  made  on  the  old  models,  fill 
the  shops  in  Japan  before  the  festival,  to  be  given 
as  presents  to  little  girls.     But  every  family  of 


standing  possesses  family  dolls,  some  of  them 
several  hundred  years  old,  which  are  passed  from 
mother  to  daughter  for  generations.  The  minia- 
ture furniture  belonging  to  these  old  dolls,  and 
their  kimonos,  often  show  the  crests  of  the  families 
to  which  they  have  belonged,  and  marriage  con- 
nections can  be  traced  through  the  dolls  that 
have  come  with  successive  brides. 

Old  dolls  are,  therefore,  not  easy  to  get,  even 
in  Japan,  as  they  are  regarded  as  heirlooms. 
Some  of  the  great  Daimyo  families  have  dolls 
that  have  been  given  to  daughters  of  the  house 
by  successive  Empresses.  They  are  kept  with 
utmost  care  in  special  boxes  and  are  only  seen 
at  the  festival.  The  faces  and  hands  of  old  dolls 
are  of  lacquer  on  wood.  They  are  beautifully 
made,  the  features  finely  finished  and  the  faces  full 
of  expression.  Their  clothes  are  of  brocade, 
woven  with  the  pattern  on  a  miniature  scale. 

The  dolls  shown  here  are  probably  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  The  group  includes  Emperor 
and  Empress,  sword-bearer  and  archer.  These 
specimens  are  four  inches  high.  The  others  in  the 
collection  are  nearly  all  in  the  same  style,  in 
different  sizes. 

Gold  or  painted  screens,  to  stand  behind  the 
principal  dolls,  are  always  part  of  the  display. 
The  screen  in  the  illustration  is  ten-fold  and  ten 
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TWO    VIEWS    OF    A    LATE    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    MUG    (     ?     CAUGHLEY) 


DECORATION    SIGNED    "  F.    Dl'VIVIER 


inches  high.  It  is  of  the  finest  gold  leaf  paper, 
and  painted  with  a  design  of  white  cranes  in  the 
snow.  The  owner  does  not  know  the  name  of  the 
painter,  but  he  was  clearly  an  artist  who  did  not 
disdain  to  put  his  most  beautiful  work  into  an 
ornament  for  dolls.  The  screen  has  stood  for  ten 
years  in  a  London  room  ;  the  gold  is  untarnished 
and  its  wonderful  lustre  is  like  sunshine  in  the 
corner  where  it  stands. — Kathleen  Conyngham 
Greene. 

A  Mug  decorated  by  Duvivier 

The  mug  illustrated  is  5§  inches  high  and  4  inches 
in  diameter.  Finely  painted  in  colours,  it  depicts 
a  scene  outside  an  old  inn  and  is  signed  "  F. 
Duvivier."  The  swinging  sign  shows  a  headless 
woman  in  eighteenth-century  dress,  and  the  board 
under  the  sign  bears  the  words  good  wine.  A 
collector  suggested  that  the  letters,  which  are  not 
very  clear,  might  spell  good  wifie,  meaning  that 
a  headless  woman  could  not  talk,  and  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  spouse,  which 
would  fit  in  with  the  uncomplimentary  signboard 
symbolism  of  "  The  Perfect  Wife."  But  a 
magnifying  glass  shows  the  wording  to  be  good 
wine,  while  on  a  tablet  above  the  sign  is  the 
word  biere.  The  old  inn  is  ably  painted,  and 
the  colouring  of  the  whole  picture  is  fine. 

At    first    sight,    the    laurel   wreath    decoration, 

together  with  the  wreathing  and  pitting  of  the 

seem   to  point   to   Bristol,   but,   on  closer 

examination,  the  paste  i-  found  to  be  one  of  the 

hard  -  tste  and  shows  by  transmitted 


light  a  strong  orange-red  colour.  Several  experts 
have  examined  the  mug,  and  they  are  unanimous 
in  believing  the  paste  to  be  that  of  Caughley.  It 
is  probably  art  example  of  Hausmalerei,  i.e., 
Duvivier  bought  it  in  the  white  and  decorated  it 
at  home,  possibly  as  a  commission. 

There  is  not  much  information  to  be  found  in 
the  text-books  regarding  the  French  painter, 
Fidele  Duvivier.  About  1768  {vide  Honey's  Old 
English  Porcelain,  p.  168),  he  seems  to  have 
migrated  from  Chelsea  to  Worcester,  and  Mr. 
Hurlbutt  mentions  him  among  the  Derby  painters. 
The  following  quotation  from  Jewitt's  Ceramic 
Art  in  Great  Britain  shows  that  Duvivier  also 
worked  at  New  Hall. 

"  Specimens  of  the  hard  paste  of  the  New  Hall 
works  are  rare.  They  are  almost  entirely  without 
mark  ....  Fig.  1402  exhibits  a  beautifully 
painted  teapot.  On  one  side  is  a  group  of  children 
playing  at  blind  man's  buff.  They  are  dressed  in 
the  characteristic  costume  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  but  what  renders  the  group 
peculiarly  interesting  is  that  in  the  background  is 
a  view  of  a  pot- works  with  kiln,  which  may 
probably  have  been  a  representation  of  the  works 
when  this  interesting  piece  was  made.  It  was 
painted  by  Duvivier,  a  French  artist  of  celebrity 
who,  as  well  as  Bone,  was  employed  at  these 
works." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  of  other  col- 
lectors possessing  pieces  signed  by  Duvivier.  It 
is  remarkable  that  nothing  of  the  kind  appears 
in  any  of  the  museum  catalogues. — M.V. 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  829). 
Sir, — I  have  a  large  seventeenth-century  oil 
painting,  believed  to  be  by  Giovanni  Francesco 
Romanelli,  the  well-known  Italian  artist,  who 
was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1610,  and  died  there  in 
1662.  The  subject  I  have  always  taken  to  be 
The  Raising  of  the  Daughter  of  J  aims,  but  should 
like  to  find  out  more  about  the  work,  which 
measures  60  in.  by  50  in. — (Mrs.)  L.  M.  Everard. 

John  Smibert  and  Joseph  Blackburn. 
Sir, — In  1729  the  Scotch  painter,  John  Smibert, 


came  to  America  with  Dean  (later  Bishop)  Berke- 
ley. Smibert  settled  in  Boston,  and  painted 
portraits  there  until  his  death  in  1751.  He  was 
the  best  trained  artist  who  up  to  that  time  had 
come  to  the  Colonies  ;  he  had  a  decided  influence. 
upon  the  development  of  art  in  New  England  ; 
and  his  portraits  depict  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant people  of  his  day.  Although  he  had 
painted  portraits  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London 
for  more  than  a  decade  before  his  departure,  and 
was  well  known  among  the  artists  there,  his  name 
has  been  almost  forgotten  in  Great  Britain,  and 
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Surnames,  as  a  matter  which  concerns 
each  one  of  us,  are  things  which  most  of  us 
seldom  stop  to  consider.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  goodly  array  of  volumes  on  this  and  kindred 
themes,  but  some  of  those  which  have  gained 
the  commonest  currency  possess  but  little  value 
for  a  serious  student.  They  indulge  too  much 
in  guesswork,  too  little  in  scholarship,  affiliating 
one  word  to  another  on  the  score  of  a  superficial 
resemblance,  or  because  it  admits  of  a  romantic 
explanation  in  the  best  tradition  of  old-time 
Wardour  Street.  But  Mr.  L'Estrange  Ewen  sees 
no  "  romance  "  in  the  study  of  surnames  ;  to 
him  they  are  a  basis  for  cold  and  calculating 
research.  His  method,  as  demonstrated  in  his 
recently  published  book,*  is  the  fundamentally 
sound  one  of  showing  not  only  whence  a  given 
surname  is  derived,  but,  even  more  important 
to  him,  the  actual  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, even  though  he  has  to  take  us  back  to 
the  origins  of  speech  to  prove  his  case.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  average 
reader  is  likely  to  require  ;  but  thoroughness  is 
its  own  reward,  and  nobody  will  deny  to  Mr. 
Ewen's  researches  the  praise  which  it  is  difficult 
to  express  without  the  employ- 
ment of  an  old  and  well-worn 
cliche.  Permit  me  to  be  obvious, 
and  to  add  that  A  Historv  of 
Surnames  of  the  British  Isles  is  a 
substantial  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Ewen's  system  of  classi- 
fication is  too  long  and  complex 
to  be  followed  out  in  this  review. 
He  works  by  type  and  period, 
subdividing  his  headings  as  he 
goes  along.  And  when  he  has 
done  that  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
400  pages,  he  embarks  on  a  no 
less  interesting  and  valuable  dis- 
on    of    the    legal    status    of 
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surnames,  and  of  changes  of  name,  in  the  light 
of  mediaeval  law  and  custom,  and  that  of  the 
present  age.  In  general,  hereditary  surnames 
did  not  come  into  use  in  England  until  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  Mr.  Ewen  expands 
the  evidence  for  believing  that  rudimentary 
examples  may  be  found  as  early  as  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and,  per  contra,  that  the  process  of  creating 
surnames,  as  apart  from  those  bestowed  on 
foundlings,  is  even  now  scarcely  extinct.  Further- 
more, he  deals  adequately  with  the  confusion 
caused  to  inexperienced  investigators  by  mis- 
understood and  corrupted  forms,  by  the  Latin 
of  the  charters,  and  by  the  quirking  fun  of 
mediaeval  scribes.  Such  points  as  these  are 
among  the  least  learned  and  unfamiliar  of 
Mr.  Ewen's  text,  but  that  they  are  necessary  is 
proved  by  the  *  fact  that  a  famous  periodical 
work  of  reference  continues  to  translate  de  monte 
acuto  as  "  Montacute,"  instead  of  "  Montagu." 

To  a  great  extent,  Mr.  Ewen's  thesis  goes  to 
prove  that  surnames — in  their  elements,  if  not 
in  their  hereditable  usage — are  much  more  ancient 
than  might  sometimes  be  supposed.  Certain  of 
them,  indeed,  are  almost  unbelievably  ancient. 
But  here  Mr.  Ewen  himself  sounds 
a  warning  note.  "  Most  sur- 
names," he  says,  "  are  derived 
Tor  are  derivable]  from  more 
than  one  source  "  ;  and  "  there 
is  only  one  royal  road  to  the 
determination  of  the  origin  of  a 
surname,  and  that  is  to  compile 
an  authentic  biographical  and 
historical  pedigree  which  dates 
back  to  the  first  assumption  of 
the  name."  Here,  of  course,  a 
difficulty  presents  itself,  for, 
despite  the  numerous  assertions 
of  "  Saxon  "  or  "  Norman  " 
descent,  there  are  very  few  fami- 
lies who  can  actually  prove  their 
lineage  in  the  male  line  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  most  cannot  trace 
lo  anywhere  as  far  back  as  that. 
And  it  should  always  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  bearing  of,  say,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
name,  need  not  necessarily  imply  an  inheritance 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  For  instance,  Lea,  Lee, 
Ley,  Legh,  or  Leigh  in  its  various  forms,  can  be 
fairly  described  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  name,  cor- 
ruptions and  assumptions  apart.  But  all  that 
can  be  presumed  from  its  possession  is  that  some 
ancestor  lived  at,  or  was  in  some  way  associated 
with  a  meadow,  and  came  to  be  described  by 
the  traditional  term  for  it.  Similarly,  Berwick 
as  a  surname  is  derivable  from  the  "  native 
British  "  aber  (mouth  of  a  river)  and  the 
Scandinavian  "  wick  "  (village  or  settlement), 
but,  even  so,  would  merely  indicate  that 
some  ancestor  hailed  from  one  or  other  of  the 
Berwicks  in  the  British  Isles.  When  the  Berwick 
families  took  to  themselves  canting  arms  of 
bears'  heads,*  they  began  in  many  instances  to 
obliterate  the  story  of  their  past.  Incidentally, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Sussex  village 
of  Berwick  is  pronounced  "  Bur- wick,"  thus 
apparently  preserving  a  purer  form  than  the 
more  general  "  Berrick." 

These  points  are  so  important,  that  I  propose 
to  ignore  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ewen's  immensely  able 
work  in  favour  of  their  further  consideration. 
The  more  so,  because  his  book,  by  its  very 
erudition,  presumes  a  certain  standard  of  know- 
ledge on  the  reader's  part.  This  is  emphatically 
a  book  for  study,  and  the  person  who  merely 
turns  up  a  stray  reference  or  two,  without  having 
mastered  the  argument  of  the  whole,  may  well 
obtain  a  very  misleading  "  answer  "  to  his  query. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not 
necessarily  criticising  Mr. 
Ewen,  who  will  appreciate 
that  what  follows  is  intended 
to  explain  the  difficulties  which 
he  himself  admits. 

If  (as  a  casual  reader)  I 
turn  up  his  references  to  my 
own  surname,  I  may  assemble 
some  such  notes  as  the  follow- 
ing :  Roe  or  Roo,  from 
inyerow  (in  the  nook),  in 
Leicestershire  ;  of  Dutch 
origin  in  Essex  ;  in  Norfolk, 
from    le    roo    (i.e.    the    Roe), 


*  In  regard  to  the  illustration 
No.  ii.,  the  spellings  Berwick  and 
Barwick  were  more  or  less  inter- 
changeable formerly  :  e.g.,  M.I. 
of  1705-28  in  Rustington  Church, 
Sussex,  where  both  occur,  with 
the  same  shield  of  arms  (but  no 
crest)  as  that  shown  here.  It  must 
be  understood  that  I  do  not 
attempt  to  indicate  all  possible 
derivations  of  names  cited  in  this 
article. 


1327  ;  Roe  or  Rowe,  from  Irish  rnadh=vcd.  Now 
that,  as  the  author  would  be  the  first  to  comment, is 
an  interpretation  of  his  material  which  needs  very 
careful  handling.  In  my  own  (Suffolk)  ancestry,  for 
example,  the  spelling  "Roe"  has  remained  firm 
from  somewhere  about  the  junction  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  a  transitional 
period  extending  back  to  circa  1650.  From  then 
to  circa  1500,  it  is  most  usually  Roo,  though  Rooe, 
Rowe,  and  even  Ro  are  also  found  ;  and,  whereas 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  tracing  affiliation  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Subsidy  Return  of  1327,  the 
balance  of  evidence  appears  to  favour  an  origin 
in  le  R00J  though  whether  Mr.  Ewen's  theory 
of  the  simulative  nickname  is  applicable  in  this 
case  seems  to  me  to  be  dubious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  well-known  civic  family  at  Hackney, 
Walthamstow,  and  parts  adjacent,  more  usually 
spelled  itself  Rowe,  and,  if  the  pedigrees  are 
reliable,  derived  its  name  from  a  locality  in  Kent 
(e.g.,  a  Roe,  de  Rowe,  etc.). 

Even  a  well-defined  name  like  Grundy  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  certain  amount  of  theorising. 
Mr.  Ewen,  however,  contents  himself  by  stating 
the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a  hyperthetic  form  of 
Gundry,  and  does  not  discuss  its  earlier  origin. 
Probably,  however,  readers  will  agree  that  its 
most  likely  derivation  is  from  the  ancient  personal 
name  Gundred(a),  once  a  favourite,  but  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  having  been  borne  by  a 
putative  daughter  of  William  of  Normandy — 
stirps  Gundrada  ducum.  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
that  the  four  leopards  in  the  Grundy  arms  were 
a  reduplication  of  the  two 
assigned  to  the  Conqueror  by 
after  generations  (No.  iii.). 
The  remark  was  simply  an 
antiquary's  jest,  but,  to  those 
familiar  with  the  vagaries  of 
the  Tudor  heralds,  it  does  not 
appear  grotesquely  improb- 
able. I  mention  it  here  as  a 
potential  example  of  the  con- 
fusion which  is  apt  to  arise 
from  the  popular  error  of 
placing  implicit  reliance  on  the 
evidence  of  heraldry,  which  1ms 
been  created  to  "  fit  "  an  al- 
ready well-established  surna  me. 
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f  Though  valueless  as  evidence 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  many, 
but  not  all,  families  of  Roe  or 
Rowe  have  used  a  canting  crest, 
most  frequently  a  stag's  or  roe- 
buck's head  (e.g.,  No,  L).  bul 
sometimes  an  entire  stag  or  roebuck 
with  various  minor  differences  <>i 
placing  and  position. 
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Supporters  of  the  Baconian  theory  (from  which 
1  venture  I  iciate  myself)  will  experience  a 

malicious  pleasure  in  reading  that  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  "  was  so  little  esteemed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  that  Hugo  Shakespere  assumed 
the  surname  of  Sawndare,  because  his  family 
name,  according  to  Merton  College  Register 
reputatum  est."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Ewen  believes  that  "it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  name  signifies  what  it  appears  to  do," 
and  proffers  a  variety  of  explanations.  "  In  the 
fourteenth  century  schak  meant  '  shock,'  as  well 


place  to  go  into  the  whole  of  it,  though  Mr.  Ewen 
devotes  many  pages  to  the  subject. 

Far  Less  attention  is  accorded  to  another  great 
author's  name,  that  of  the  creator  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Bunyan,  Mr.  Ewen  implies,  is  a 
derivative  from  the  Welsh  genealogical  ab  einion, 
as  is  Benyon  or  Binyon.  In  some  cases  it  may 
well  be  so.  Yet  Mr.  Ewen  does  not  express 
any  opinion  on  an  alternative  derivation  from 
the  Old  French  buignon  (a  small,  round,  fruit 
patty),  "  allied  to  the  Italian  bugnon,  meaning 
any  small,  round  object.     Hence,"  as  Mr.  Charles 
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as  '  shake,'  and  spere  was  used  to  designate  not 
only  the  weapon,  but  also  the  man,  so  that  the 
schaksperes  would  be  the  troops  who  took  the 
shock  of  a  charge,  and  the  surname  would  be 
of  the  occupational  class  (military  rank)  rather 
than  of  the  characteristic."  For  a  popular  illus- 
tration of  the  use  of  "  spears  "  in  the  personal 
sense,  Mr.  Ewen  might  have  reminded  us  of  the 
three  northern  men-at-arms  in  Ivanhoe,  who  went 
by  the  style  of  the  Spears  of  Spyinghow.  But 
it  must  not  be  too  readily  supposed  that  Shake- 
speare =  "  shock  "  and  "  spear  "  ;  it  may  be 
Shakes-pere,  and  of  local  origin  ;  it  may  indicate 
an  original  residence  in  one  or  other  of  the 
s,  which  again  may  have  been  Frenchified 
into  sake  espee  ("  Drawsword").    This  is  not  the 


G.  Harper  has  quaintly  observed  in  The  Bunyan 
Country,  "  the  English  '  bunion,'  a  rounded 
swelling  on  the  foot,  with  which  many  people 
are  only  too  painfully  familiar." 

But  a  truce  to  Mr.  Ewen  and  his  book.  His 
"  Index  of  Names  and  Elements  "  alone  accounts 
for  58  pages,  so  that  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  follow  him  further  in  the  space  at  my  command. 
In  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  details  are  bound 
to  arise  which  may  be  subject  to  correction,  or 
which  may  require  modification  in  the  light  of 
further  discovery.  Nevertheless,  A  History  of 
Surnames  of  the  British  Isles  deserves  recognition 
from  everyone  genuinely  interested  in  a  topic 
which,  after  all,  should  be  a  topic  of  general 
appeal. 
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"  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  American 
Citizens,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Fac- 
similes of  Original  Letters,"  by  William  H.  Brown. 
Facsimile  of  the  original  edition  of  1845.  (G.  A. 
Baker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Limited  Edition, 
200  copies,  with  additional  set  of  plates,  each  S60.00 
net.     400  copies,  each    S35.00  net) 

William  Henry  Brown  occupied  a  position  among 
American  profilists  more  or  less  analogous  to  that  enjoyed 
by  Augustin  Edouart  in  Britain.  Edouart  (1789-1861) 
was,  of  course,  the  earlier  in  point  of  date,  for  Brown 
was  not  born  until  May  22nd,  1808,  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  died  on  September  16th,  1883.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  late  Charles  Henry  Hart  has  stated 
that  the  American  artist  was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year 
when  he  produced  his  "  first  important  silhouette  "  ;  in 
which  case  he  commenced  working  in  the  medium  before 
Edouart,  who,  as  Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson  has  told  us,  did 
not  turn  his  attention  from  hair-pictures  to  silhouettes 
until  1825,  "  twelve  years  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land." 

Brown's  "  first  important  silhouette  "  was  of  Lafayette, 
and  was  cut  during  the  time  of  the  Marquis'  final  visit 
to  America.  Gifted  with  an  exceptional  ability  to  memor- 
ise forms  and  faces  at  a  single  glance,  which  enabled 
him,  if  necessary,  to  make  cuttings  without  his  subject 
being  aware  of  the  process,  Brown  developed  a  con- 
siderable practice,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union.  Besides  the  usual  run  of  portraits,  he  also 
produced  compositions  of  notable  dimensions,  one  of 
which,  now  belonging  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Con- 
necticut, and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  (February, 
1926),  measures  no  less  than  6  ft.  g  in.  long,  whereas 
Edouart's  largest  recorded  effort  only  attained  to  4  ft. 
8  in. 

In  1835.  Edouart  published  his  well-known  Treatise  on 
Silhouette  Likenesses,  and  in  1839-49  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  cut  the  silhouettes  of  numerous  prominent 
citizens.  In  1845,  E.  M.  and  E.  C.  Kellogg,  <>!  Hartford, 
Conn.,  issued  Brown's  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
American  Citizens,  illustrated  with  lithographic  repro- 
ductions of  his  silhouettes  and  of  holograph  letters  by 
the  various  celebrities  portrayed.  Unfortunately,  tin- 
greater  part  of  the  edition  was  destroyed  by  lire,  so  that 
original  copies  are  prized  by  collectors  of  Americana. 
And  now,  nearly  ninety  years  afterwards,  Messrs.  G.  A. 
Baker  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  produced   a  facsimile 


edition  which  should   satisfy  the  most  exigent  require- 
ments. 

The  plates,  which  are  dated  in  1844,  commence  with 
a  portrait  of  Washington,  copied  from  one  of  1798.  "  I 
received  it,"  writes  Brown  in  his  Preface,  "  from  an  old 
lady  whose  son  was  drowned,  and  of  whom  I  took  a 
likeness  after  his  body  was  found,  which  was  so  striking 
that  it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  mother."  He  adds 
that  the  original  profile  of  Washington  "  was  taken  by 
a  machine  in  Alexandria,  on  the  General's  visit  to  that 
city  to  deposit  his  vote  at  an  election,  and  was  given 
to  her  [the  lady  in  question],  then  a  girl,  by  the  General's 
own  hand."  This  was  a  head  only,  to  which  Brown,  in 
his  rendering,  has  given  a  symbolical  setting,  but  all 
the  other  plates  in  the  book  show  full-length  figures 
posed  against  lithographed  backgrounds,  and  with 
details  of  hair  and  attire  touched  in  with  white.  Edouart 
also  was  addicted  to  "  backgrounds,"  though  his  distaste 
for  embellishing  the  actual  cutting  was  overcome  very 
seldom.  Among  the  subjects  represented  by  Brown  are 
many — presidents,  statesmen,  soldiers  and  others — whose 
names  are  still  household  words  in  their  own  country, 
and  in  some  cases  in  England  and  Europe  as  well.  A 
bare  list  of  them  must  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  this 
review.  Thus,  in  order  of  appearance,  we  find  John 
Marshall,  John  Ouincy  Adams,  Richard  Channing  Moore, 
Andrew  Jackson,  John  Forsyth,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Richard  Mento: 
Johnson,  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  Alexander  Macomb, 
Martin  van  Buren,  Samuel  Lewis  Southard,  Henry  Clay. 
Henry  Alexander  Wise,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  John  Tyler, 
Levi  Woodbury,  Thomas  Cooper,  Daniel  Webster,  William 
White,  Silas  Wright,  Nathaniel  Potter  Talmadge,  Felix 
Grundy,  Dixon  Hall  Lewis,  and  John  Randolph,  (.1v.1t 
care  has  been  expended  on  the  production  of  this  edition. 
which  embodies  the  character  of  the  old  type  and  binding, 
and  reproduces  with  admirable  fidelity  the  Lithographed 
plates,  each  of  which  measures  10  in.  by  13A  in.,  exclusive 
of  margins.  In  fact,  one  suspects  that  these  plates. 
honest  enough  though  they  are,  may  eventually  run  some 
risk-  of  being  passed  oil  by  unscrupulous  persons 
of  the  originals,  even  loose  examples  of  which  have 
commanded  a  good  price  in  the  States.  Quite  aparl 
from  its  interest  as  a  desirable  item  oi  Vmericana,  the 
volume  is  a   valuable  record  of  characteristic   portraits 

1>\     one    who    has    been    termed     "The    l.ast     ol     tile    Sil 

houettists."     F.  Gordon  Roe. 
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"  Original  Engraving  and  Etching  :  An  Apprecia- 
tion," by  Herbert  Furst.  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
London.     £2  2s.  net) 

Mr.  Furst's  book  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  student  or  collector  of  original  etchings  and  original 
line  engravings.  He  has  brought  together  175  full-page 
reproductions  from  plates  executed  in  these  methods, 
i  ]\  as  many  masters  of  black-and-white  art  flourish- 
ing between  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
the  present  time.  He  explains  that  circumstances  have 
prevented  him  from  making  the  collection  as  thoroughly 
representative  as  he  would  have  liked,  but  this  apology 
is  hardly  needed.  Certainly  many  artists  might  have 
been  included,  who  are  omitted,  but  had  their  inclusion 
— as  would  probably  have  been  the  case — caused  some 
of  those  represented  to  have  been  eliminated,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  that  the  book  would  have  much  benefited.  It 
includes  everyone  who  had  an  unequivocal  right  to  be 
admitted,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  represents  them 
by  a  thoroughly  satisfying  example.  Again,  few  people 
will  grumble  because  modern  work  is  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  ancient,  and  modern  English  work  than 
foreign.  Suffice  to  say  that  these  examples  of  the 
modern  British  school  hold  their  own  both  with  the 
work  of  the  older  masters  and  that  of  present-day  con- 
temporaries abroad.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  volume  is  Mr.  Furst's  critical  appreciations  and 
biographical  notes  of  the  different  engravers  represented, 
which  are  set  down  opposite  the  plates  that  illustrate 
their  work,  the  combination  thus  forming  a  chronological 
dictionary  of  engraving,  illustrating  the  developments 
of  the  original  phases  of  the  art  for  five  centuries.  The 
writer  is  not  afraid  of  expressing  his  views  and  mingling 
his  praise  with  vigorous  criticism  even  as  regards  the 
greater  masters  of  the  art.  Generally,  his  ideas  are 
sound  and  well  informed,  but  he  is  unduly  prejudiced 
against  work  which  is  in  any  sense  reproductive.  Whether 
an  engraving  is  purely  an  original  conception  or  is  based 
on  something  which  has  been  produced  earlier  is  less 
material  than  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  plate.  Every 
creation  is  an  experiment  and  few  important  ones  have 
the  merit  of  being  entirely  spontaneous,  but  are  generally 
the  outcome  of  previous  studies,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  vital  distinction  between  the  work  of  an  etcher  who, 
like  Meryon,  did  preliminary  sketches  in  pencil  for  at 
least  some  of  his  plates,  and  an  artist-engraver  making 
a  plate  from  one  of  his  own  pictures.  Indeed,  it  is 
arguable  that  the  artist,  having  more  fully  explored  the 
possibilities  of  his  original  design,  can  work  with  greater 
freedom  than  ode  whose  conception  is  still  more  or  less 
experimental.  However,  though  Mr.  Furst's  opinions 
on  the  value  of  reproductive  work  may  be  questioned, 
they  do  not  materially  affect  the  merits  of  his  book, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  with  original  plates  only, 
and  to  these  he  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable  and  appre- 
ciative guide. 

"  Art  Studies,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  Modern," 
edited  by  Members  of  the  Departments  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  Harvard  and  Princeton  Universities.  (Cam- 
bridge Harvard  University  Press.   2  vols.    105s.net) 

The  i     ],.:      already    drawn    attention    to 

!     ilmosl    -'in:    in-    ei  million   (.1    these 


yearly  publications  by  American  students.  Perhaps  a 
list  of  some  of  the  papers  in  these  new  volumes  will 
indicate  their  scope.  Part  I.  contains  "  Divagations  on 
the  Beatus,"  by  Georgianna  King,  "  El  Greco's  Italian 
Period,"  by  E.  K.  Waterhouse,  and  "  Turkish  Archi- 
tecture in  South  Western  Anatolia  "  by  R.  M.  Riefstahl. 
Part  II.  is  more  numerously  learned,  ranging  through 
eleven  papers,  from  a  mediaeval  school  of  Verona,  Byzan- 
tine-Venetian Trecento  paintings,  Baroque  Ivories  in  the 
Museo  Cristiano  (truly  unpleasant  objects)  ;  Giotto's 
S.  Francis  in  the  Upper  Church,  Assisi  ;  X-Ray  results  ; 
the  First  Romanesque  Style ;  Turkish  Architecture, 
"  Le  Chiese  Deuterobizantine  del  Ravennate  "  ;  the 
Gospel  Book  of  Landevennec  ;  "  El  '  Beato  '  de  la 
Catedral  de  Osma  "  and  Leonardo  as  sculptor.  These 
are  copiously  illustrated,  consistently  solid  and  specialist. 
These  publications,  whether  we  can  read  them  throughout 
or  no,  are  a  great  credit  to  the  students  and  their  Uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  Waterhouse's  paper  on  Greco's  Italian  period  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  better  study  of  this 
artist.  Written  some  time  ago  in  the  light  of  a  limited 
experience  of  pictorial  qualities,  it  advances  views  which 
Mr.  Waterhouse  may  already  repudiate  ;  views  not  only 
as  to  chronology  but  also  authorship.  It  is  certain,  for 
instance,  that  the  Willumsen  Adoration  (pi.  3)  cannot 
be  placed  in  this  first  group  of  unpractised  student 
efforts.  Nor  for  one  moment  can  the  feeble  copy  of 
Titian's  Paul  III.  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  El  Greco. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  pleas  should 
be  made  to  place  the  Espolio  pieces  (11,  12)  so  obviously 
too  early.  If  the  Scholar  (pi.  24)  should  be  accepted 
with  reserve,  the  Bust  (pi.  26)  can  be  rejected  with  none. 
In  such  matters  of  eye  Mr.  Waterhouse  may  show  natural 
misjudgment.  On  the  other  hand  the  whole  of  his 
paper,  including  a  catalogue  raisonne,  declares  much 
ingenuity  and  hard  grind,  the  budding  of  real  compre- 
hension and  a  solid  scholarship  which  quite  outweighs 
an  occasional  sciolism. 

"  Canon  Tiburtius  of  Composition,  Harmony  and 
Rhythm,"  by  G.  de  Vianna  Kelsch.  (N.  V.  Zuid 
Hollandsche  Bock  en  Handelsdrukkerij.  The 
Hague) 

"  This  book  contains  reproductions  of  pictures  by 
Great  Masters,  proving  the  existence  of  the  following 
laws  of  composition  in  the  plastic  arts  :  the  Law  of 
Isocephaly  ;  the  Law  of  the  Classical  Portrait ;  the  Law 
of  the  Madonnas  ;  the  Law  of  the  Annunciations." 
"  Isocephaly  is  determined  by  a  straight  line  binding 
certain  anthropometric  points  and  may  be  perfect  or 
broken."  "  In  the  rigorously  classical  portrait  a  line  of 
co-ordination  binds  the  nasal  point  of  the  person  to  one 
of  the  canonical  points  of  the  middle  finger  of  one  and 
sometimes  both  hands,  following  exactly  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose."  "  The  principal  centre 
of  the  expression  of  the  Madonna  is  almost  always  bound 
to  one  of  the  canonical  points  of  each  of  her  hands. 
Sometimes  the  line  of  co-ordination  binds  the  principal 
centre  of  expression  of  the  Child."  In  the  Annunciations 
"  the  facial  points  and  the  canonical  points  of  the  hands, 
respectively,  are  generally  bound  by  two  parallel  lines. 
Sometimes  the  line  which  binds  the  facial  points  binds 
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equally  canonical  points  of  the  hand  either  of  the  Virgin 
or  of  Gabriel."  These  several  definitions  are  followed 
by  pairs  of  photographs,  of  which  one  is  plain  and  the 
other  ruled  with  lines  to  demonstrate  the  laws.  For 
example,  in  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  a  straight  horizontal 
often  runs  through  the  elbows  or  eyes  or  feet  of  figures 
arranged  in  a  frieze  ;  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in 
most  pictures  in  which  figures  of  about  the  same  height 
are  strung,  more  or  less  in  a  row,  in  the  same  plane. 
In  many  portraits  by  Titian,  for  example,  with  the 
hands  in  front  of  the  body,  the  nasal  line  prolonged  hits 
the  hands.  It  is  equally  easy  to  cite  portraits  by  Titian 
or  any  artist  in  which  this  does  not  occur.  Similarly 
in  a  Madonna  clasping  the  Babe  to  her  bosom,  with 
encircling  hands,  the  odds  are  that  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  her  forehead  will  touch  or  nearly  touch 
some  point  of  her  hands.     And  so  on. 

If  we  take  a  photograph  of  a  bare  oak  tree  and  ex- 
periment with  compass  and  ruler,  we  shall,  mutatis 
mutandis,  find  innumerable  phenomena  of  this  kind. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  tree  was  consciously  and 
deliberately  put  together  on  Laws  of  Isocephaly  and  the 
rest.  If  we  question  artists  about  this  Canon  Tiburtius, 
they  will  probably  say  that  M.  Kelsch  is  confusing 
cause  with  effect  :  that  the  things  which  he  regards  as 
the  first  determining  canons  are  really  no  more  than 
the  incidental  products  of  traditional  academic  principles, 
plus  the  instinct  of  a  good  designer.  M.  Kelsch  has  taken 
vast  trouble  in  this  presentation  of  his  case.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  his 
philosophy  and  the  line  taken  by  most  artists.  That  is 
to  say,  that  while  many  of  his  results  are  fortuitous  and 
unconscious,  certain  artists,  e.g.,  El  Greco,  whom  he 
does  not  cite,  did  precisely  work  out  designs  with  reference 
to  a  geometrical  formula. 


book  may  be  recommended  to  collectors  who  are  desirous 
of  identifying  breeds  as  represented  in  retrospective  art. 

"Star  Gazing,"  by  June  Head.  (Peter  Davies, 
London.     6s.  net) 

Whatever  may  be  said,  the  movie-star  of  to-day  is 
the  hero  of  the  populace,  and  whether  one  likes  it  or  not, 
if  books  are  written  about  the  intimate  lives  of  film 
actors  and  actresses,  there  is  a  very  wide  public  which 
will  read  them.  Miss  June  Head's  extensive  catalogue 
of  names,  dates  and  facts  will  doubtless  delight  the 
readers  of  popular  cinema  magazines,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  devoid  of  interest  for  anyone  who  regards 
the  science  of  the  cinema  from  a  serious  point  of  view. 
Firstly,  it  makes  one  realise  forcibly  what  a  little  child 
the  existing  system  of  film  production  has  made  of  a 
great  potential  medium  of  expression,  and  secondly, 
how  remarkable  in  the  circumstances  it  is  that  the 
cinema  has  achieved  anything  of  note  at  all.  Because 
the  film  medium  is  largely  controlled  by  vulgarians, 
the  physical  attractiveness  of  actors  and  actresses  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  cinema,  resulting  in  the 
process  known  as  the  star-system.  Because  the  film 
story  is  not  considered  worthy  to  carry  an  intellectual 
weight,  the  great  publics  of  Western  Europe  and  America 
have  caught  hold  of  the  star-system  and  clutched  it 
to  their  hearts  for  lack  of  anything  better.  But  all  this 
is  remote  from  Miss  Head's  jovial  little  book,  which  will 

tell  you  just  how  old is  this  year  and  how  many 

children will  have  next  year.    In  fact,  it  is  a  pity  that 

Miss  Head  spoils  such  attractive  pastry  with  a  few  not 
particularly  happy  attempts  to  criticise  individual  films. 
The  strength  of  her  book  is  clearly  in  its  relation  to 
the  glitter  parade,  and  as  such  it  makes  intriguing 
reading. 


"  The  Practical  Dog  Book,"  by  Edward  C.  Ash, 
M.R.A.C.  (Simpkin  Marshall,  Ltd.,  London.  £1  Is. 
net) 

Anybody  wishing  to  obtain  a  book  in  which  are  given 
succinct  histories  of  the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  combined 
with  information  on  how  to  treat  their  numerous  ailments, 
will  doubtless  find  this  volume  by  Mr.  Edward  Ash  both 
useful  and  entertaining  reading.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  text  are  devoted  to  the  historical  aspect,  including 
the  evolution  of  types,  which  is  further  demonstrated 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  illustrations  from 
old  and  modern  sources.  Since  Mr.  Ash  has  derived  his 
information  on  these  matters  from  a  direct  consultation 
of  original  authorities,  his  book  should  afford  a  not  un- 
needed  corrective  to  many  erroneous  statements  which 
have  gained  currency. 

On  the  practical  side  there  are  chapters  on  "  Choosing 
the  Dog,"  "  The  Day's  Work,"  "  Veterinary  Informa- 
tion and  Dosage,"  "  Expert  Information  "  relating  to 
Shipping  Costs,  etc.,  "  The  World's  Dog  Shows  and 
Dog  Papers,"  and  "  Show  Points  of  all  British  Breeds." 
In  addition,  there  is  a  handy  glossary  of  technical  terms, 
and  other  useful  material.  As  previously  indicated,  the 
illustrations  are  derived  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources, 
including  old  engravings,  modern  photographs,  and  a 
frontispiece  in  colour  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Wardle.     Apart   from   its   value    to   the   dog-owner,    the 


"  The  Anatomy  of  Bibliomania,"  by  Holbrook 
Jackson.  Vol.  I.  (Scribners,  New  York.  S7.50. 
London.     28s.  net) 

In  this  learned  and  discursive  work,  Mr.  Holbrook 
Jackson  has  essayed  to  deal  with  Bibliomania  as  Burton 
dealt  with  Melancholy  in  his  famous  Anatomy,  and 
whatever  lovers  of  Burton  will  think  of  Mr.  Jackson's 
often  very  skilful  and  ingenious  reproduction  of  his 
master's  style,  lovers  of  books  will  find  him  immensely 
and  invariably  entertaining.  Some,  and  among  them 
the  present  reviewer  must  be  counted,  may  like  Mr 
Jackson  most  when  he  is  most  himself,  when,  that  is, 
lit  the  sweep  of  his  narrative  or  in  the  excitement  of  his 
thought,  he  forgets  that  he  is  copying  a  style  as  well 
as  a  method,  and  writes,  without  troubling  to  be  quaint 
or  picturesque,  in  his  natural  manner  rather  than  in 
that  of  his  Jacobean  model.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  is  an  ingenuity  in  his  closest  imita- 
tions that  is  in  itself  a  source  of  entertainment.  Mr. 
Jackson  interprets  "  Bibliomania  "  very  freely  ;  indeed, 
in  the  present  volume,  the  first  of  two,  bibliomania  .is 
usually  understood  is  not  in  question.  Mere  he  is  .on 
cerned  with  the  content  of  books  and  the  effects  "I 
their  content  upon  their  readers,  leaving  to  the  second 
volume  consideration  of  books  as  things  to  be  prized 
lor  themselves,  ior  their  typography  and  decoration  ; 
for    their    binding    and    their    artistic    or    money    value  ; 
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for  their  worth,  that  is.  to  the  true  bibliomaniac,  who 
may  never  read  or  have  read  the  treasures  he  hoards, 
ks  are  his  subject,  all  tin-  world  is  Mr  Jackson's 
province  and  all  literate  time  hi-  period  Like  Burton, 
he  passes  from  quotation  to  quotation,  culled  from  the 
diverse  sources.  He  opens  with  a  dissertation  on 
books  in  general,  and  goes  on  to  a  consideration  oi  their 
shape  and  form,  .1-  they  appeal  to  this  reader  or  the 
other  ;  of  the  pleasure  they  give  ;  and  thence  to  the  Art 
ding,  to  the  fellowship  oi  books,  the  reading  of 
and  how  it  mayor  should  be  approached  ;  study 
and  learning  ;  to  strange  uses  of  books,  as  furniture, 
missiles,  weapons,  as  dummies  for  the  disguise  of  doors 
and  so  on.  He  deal-  with  those  who  speak  or  write  of 
books  as  nourishment,  in  terms  of  eating  and  drinking, 
of  places  and  occasions  strange  or  obvious  in  and  on  which 
books  are  read,  with  the  power  of  books  upon  life  and 
character,  and  with  their  healing  qualities  ;  and  all  with 
a  wealth  of  allusion  and  illustration  staggering  in  its 
plenitude.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  book  which  needs 
neither  apology  nor  "  bush,"  that  all  lovers  of  books 
may  enjoy. 

"  Spanish  Baroque  Art,"  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell. 
(Duckworth,   London.     12s.   6d.   net) 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
explains  in  the  preface  to  this  new  volume  that  "it  is 
only  offered  to  the  public  with  a  good  deal  of  misgiving 
on  the  part  of  the  author,"  for  it  fails  to  live  up  to  either 
the  descriptive  style  or  the  shrewd  criticism  which 
distinguished  its  predecessors  in  Mr.  Sitwell's  voyage  of 
discovery  in  Baroque  Art.  His  survey  is  admittedly 
widespread,  embracing  not  only  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  Mexico,  South  America,  the  Jesuit  Missions  in 
Paraguay,  the  Portuguese  towns  of  Goa  in  India  and 
Macao  in  China,  and  the  few  examples  of  Portuguese 
activity  in  Abyssinia.  In  some  cases,  as  with  that  chapter 
touching  on  South  America,  lack  of  information  may 
have  cramped  investigation,  but  elsewhere,  on  more 
familiar  ground,  it  is  the  unimaginative  description  which 
fails  to  arouse  the  reader's  interest.  Yet,  despite  this 
set-back,  Mr.  Sitwell  at  least  conveys  the  value  placed 
on  craftsmanship  by  the  great  patrons  of  the  past  as 
compared  with  the  slip-shod  workmanship  which  charac- 
terises popular  architecture  to-day.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  the  beauty  of 
Baroque  Portugal,  the  wonderful  edifices  which  arose 
through  the  extravagance  of  Joao  V.,  and  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  fascinating  azulejos.  In  view  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  material,  the  twentv-four  illustrations 
are  disappointing. 

"  Art  in  the  Life  of  Mankind  :  A  Survey  of  its 
Achievements  from  the  Earliest  Times,"  by 
Allen  W.  Seaby.  Vol.  III.,  "  Greek  Art  and  Its 
Influence."  Vol.  IV.,  "  Roman  Art  and  Its  In- 
fluence."     (Batsford,  London.     Each   5s.  net) 

In  these  two  little  volumes  Professor  Seaby  continues 

a  survey  which,  tor  all  its  compression,  is  both  scholarly 

I  h'- previous  volumes  were  devoted 

1  i    and  to  the  art  ol  the  ancient 

world.      Witl  ,1    her    art    no    doubt    was 

derived    from    man  ,     come,    in    a    manner   ol 


speaking,  to  our  own  tune.  Here  is  nothing  strange  and 
alien,  bu1  an  ait  that  is  recognisably  European  and  our 
own,  and  Professor  Seaby  brings  all  its  phases  verj 
vividly  before  us.  Particularly  interesting  is  his  chapter 
on  the  influence  of  Creek  art  which,  d  at  its  height  in 
Europe,  is  nevertheless  to  be  discovered,  no  matter  how 
smothered  or  disguised,  in  the  art  of  Asia  from  China 
to  Ceylon.  From  Greece  to  Rome  is,  artistically,  but 
a  step,  and  it  Etruria  also  influenced  Roman  work, 
Etruscan  art  itself  was  heavily  in  debt  to  that  of  Greece. 
Here,  again,  Professor  Seaby  is  both  concise  and  com- 
prehensive, and  the  little  books,  indeed,  the  whole  series, 
may  be  warmly  commended  to  students  of  art,  whether 
amateur  or  professional. 

"  Everyday  Things  in  Archaic  Greece,"  by  Marjorie 
and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.     (Batsford,  London.     7s.  6d. 

net) 

This  liberally  illustrated  newcomer  to  the  extremely 
popular  and  useful  series  dealing  with  everyday  things 
is  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  authors,  and  can  be  assured 
of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  students  of  the  period,  as 
a  companion  volume  to  Everyday  Things  in  Homeric 
Greece.  In  fact,  many  readers  who  are  no  longer  students 
will  be  glad  to  glance  through  these  pages  which  cover 
the  vital  period  of  the  Battle  of  Salamis  and  present 
the  almost  fabulous  heroes  of  the  classics  in  such  very 
human  surroundings.  It  contains  a  chart  showing 
current  events  of  the  time  in  conjunction  with  those  in 
art,  literature  and  science  ;  also  an  index,  a  list  of  books 
for  further  study  and  a  colour  frontispiece. 

"A  Threshing  Day,"  by  H.  E.  Bates.  (W.  &  G. 
Foyle,  London.     7s.  6d.  net) 

This  Hardyesque  sketch  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  country  girl  suddenly  awakened  to  womanhood  by  a 
cheerful  blackguard,  is  well  written,  and  though  slight 
and  short,  powerful  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  whether 
it  is  quite  worthy  the  format  which  the  publishers  have 
given  it  is  another  matter.  Issued  in  a  limited  edition 
of  300  copies,  finely  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  the 
letterpress  admirably  spaced  with  wide  margins,  and 
the  whole — 32  pages — pleasingly  bound  in  blue  cloth, 
the  little  volume  is  desirable  in  itself.  The  work,  how- 
ever, is  rather  of  promise  than  performance,  for  it  is 
no  miniature,  but  character  drawing  on  a  large  scale, 
and  reads  more  like  a  scene  taken  from  a  big  novel 
than  a  story  intended  to  stand  by  itself.  The  author 
undoubtedly  has  the  power  of  creating  scenes  and  charac- 
ters that  are  both  true  and  arresting. 


Some    other    Books    Received 

Book  Auction  Records,  Vol.  28,  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Henry 
Stevens,   Son  &  Stiles,    London.) 

Be  Lanka  a  Pondickery,  by  Douglas  Taylor;  second 
edition,      i  Argo,    N.E.  V.    Paris.    1  5   fr.) 

Mouseion,  Vols.  13  1  (  and  Vol.  15,  fifth  year  of  publi- 
cation. (Office  International  des  M  usees,  Paris: 
France,  15  fr.  ;  Abroad,  20  fr.)  These  numbers 
contain  the  lull  report  of  the  conclusions  adopted 
in  Rome  111  October  ol  List  year  b\  the  International 
Conference  Eor  the  stud}  ol  scientific  methods  for 
the  Examination  and  Preservation  ol  Works  of  Art. 
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Our  Plates 

Whistler,  to  whose  example  is  dm-  much  of  the 
existing  enthusiasm  for  Japanese  art,  would  not  have 
disdained  to  see  his  portrait  reproduced  in  a  collection 
of  plates  which  included  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
art  of  Sharaku.  As  is  well  known,  a  large  proportion 
of  Japanese  prints  are  of  theatrical  subjects,  and  in  this 
genre  Toshusai  Sharaku 's  designs  occupy  a  distinctive 
position  on  account  of  their  remarkable  boldness  of 
treatment,  ft  is  fascinating  to  presume  that  the  artistic 
success  of  his  theatrical  prints  was  not  unconnected 
with  the  fact  that,  as  a  no  dancer,  he  was  himself,  in  a 
sense,  a  member  of  "  the  profession."  But  what  is 
even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
powerful  character  of  his  portraits,  he  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  made  them  for  more  than  quite  a  few  years 
{circa  1794-95).  As  Sexton,  Strange  and  Koop  have  told 
us,  it  is  believed  that  he  made  oil  paintings  under  the 
name  of  Yurin,  and  died  in  1804.  But  apart  from  this 
conjecture,  and  the  fact  that  his  personal  name  was 
Saito  Jurobei,  practically  nothing  is  known  of  a  man 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  master.  In  this 
issue,  his  art  is  represented  by  one  of  his  bust  portraits 
of  actors,  Ichikawa  Yebizo  (Danjuro  V.),  in  the  part 
of  an  old  daimio,  probably  Moronawa.  This  print, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  Morrison  collection  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  illustrates  the  use  of  the 
silvered  background  for  which  Sharaku  seems  to  have 
had  a  predilection. 

Whistler  himself  was  not  an  untheatrical  figure,  and 
it  is  this  aspect  of  him  which  has  been  so  successfully 
captured  in  the  portrait  by  William  M.  Chase,  which 
belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
Measuring  74!  in.  by  36^  in.,  and  bearing  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  Whistler's  technique,  this 
clever  production  by  the  well-known  American  artist  is 
signed  "  To  my  friend  Whistler  /  Wm.  M.  Chase  '  London 
1885,"   on  the  top   left-hand   corner. 

In  their  Life  of  Whistler  (1908),  the  Pennells  were  .1 
year  out  in  their  account  of  Chase's  visit  to  Whistler 
in  London,  which  they  assigned  to  1886.  As  they  have 
told  us,  Chase  suggested  that  "  he  and  Whistler  should 
paint    each    other  "  ;     so    Whistler   depicted    Chase    "  in 


frock-coat  and  top-hat,  a  cane  held  jauntily  across  his 
legs  "  ;  while  Chase  portrayed  the  "  Butterfly  "  as  he 
is  seen  in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  Chase,  whom 
Whistler  liked  to  call  "  Colonel,"  was  born  in  1849  and 
died  in  1916,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
in  the  history  of  American  art.  Many  other  examples 
of  his  painting  besides  this  can  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  which  gained  his  portrait  of  Whistlei  by  the 
William  H.  Walker  bequest,    1918. 

An  earlier  portrait  {$o\  in.  by  391  in.)  of  American 
interest  is  that  of  Don  Josef  de  Jaudenes  y  Nebot,  which 
is  an  important  item  in  the  collection  of  works  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  belonging  to  the  same  institution.  Don  Josef, 
who  was  born  in  1764,  and  died  before  1819,  was  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Spain  to  the  United  States 
1791-96.  Appropriately,  Stuart  has  depicted  his  subject 
in  a  Goyaesque  spirit,  revelling  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
dress  with  its  rich  red  and  deep  blue.  In  a  companion 
canvas,  the  same  master  portrayed  the  sitter's  attractive 
wife,  Matilde  Stoughton  (daughter  of  the  Spanish  Consul 
in  Boston),  whom  Don  Josef  married  in  New  York. 
The  latter  canvas  was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur 
(March,  1924)  ;  like  that  now  reproduced,  it  bears  a 
coat  of  arms  and  inscription  which  have  been  added 
by  another  hand.  Both  portraits  were  acquired  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  out  of  the   Rogers   Fund,    (907. 

Two  attractive  examples  by  Peter  I  >e  Wint  and 
James  Holland  serve  to  represent  the  English  School  oi 
water-colour  in  this  issue.  An  admirable  expression  oi 
a  typical  piece  of  English  rural  scenery,  De  Wint's 
Road  through  a  Park,  with  row  oj  tall  trees  on  a  hunk, 
which  measures  i\\  in.  by  is,1  m  ,  is  one  oi  the  man] 
works  by  that  artist  to  be  seen  in  the  Lady  Levei  \it 
Gallery,  Port  Sunlight.  Holland's  fiesh  and  sparkling 
Moorish   Castle,   and   Mafra   from   the    Penha    (17    in,    bj 

[l|     111.I.     is    signed     and    dated     July     J  1st,     [837,     and     is 

one  of  a  number  oi  drawings  by  the  Staffordshire  artist 
which  came  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  the 
John  Sheepshanks  Gift. 

Finally,  from  the  Musee  de  Rennes,  we  have  a  fruitful 
topic    for  speculation    in    the  oil   painting  oi     '    / 
the   ('unit  oj   Henri    III.     The   identity   oi    the   hand    to 
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which  this  work  should  be  rightly  assigned  has  not   yet 
decided.     Mr.   F.  M.   Kelly,   in   bis  article  on  the 
subject  tl  al  this  and  a  related  group  of  pictures 

should  be  temporarily  allocated  to  "  The  Master  of  the 
Valois  Revels,"  thus  adopting  the  custom  of  creating  a 
name  for  an  undefined  personality  which  has  been  a 
favourite  exercise  Eor  art  critics  Doubtless  here,  as  in 
other  ease-.,  tin-  List   word  has  yet  to  be  uttered. 

Orpen  is   Dead 

Orpe.n  is  dvA^,  and  with  him  disappears  an  outstanding 
figure  m  the  contemporary  British  and  Irish  Schools 
of  painting.  An  executant  so  brilliant  as  to  convey 
something  of  the  impression  that  one  receives  when 
watching  the  agile  performance  of  a  supremely  gifted 
juggler  on  the  stage,  he  was  endowed  with  a  certain 
impishness — an  innate  compulsion,  as  it  were,  to  prick 
the  bladder  of  British  respectability  and  prejudice — that 
has  often  caused  his  work  to  be  grossly  misunderstood, 
and,  by  force  of  contrast,  to  throw  into  relief  some 
canvases  which  are  actually  among  the  least  important 
of  his  ceuvre.  Until  such  time  as  we  can  see  Orpen's 
art  in  its  true  perspective,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  achievement.  But 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  enthusiasm  lavished 
so  freely  on  that  somewhat  leathery  painting  of  The  Chef 
was  no  less  misplaced  than  the  agitation  which  eventually 
persuaded  him  to  obliterate  two  ghastly  figures  of 
decomposing  Tommies  from  his  symbolical  composition. 
To  the  Unknown  British  Soldier  in  France.  And  so  with 
other  works.  Powerfully  and  directly  handled,  facile, 
and  cleverly  characterised  as  are  his  portraits,  it  is 
not  in  all  of  them  that  we  are  able  to  forget  the  terms 
of  paint  and  canvas.  Yet  when  the  spirit  moved  him, 
and  he  was  genuinely  interested  in  his  sitter,  he  was 
capable  of  expressing  a  depth  of  sympathy  such  as  that 
wdiich  was  culminatingly  demonstrated  in  his  splendid 
portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  done  when  the 
latter  was  already  in  the  throes  of  his  last  illness.  The 
sense  of  irony  and  satire,  which  not  infrequently  gives 
the  impression  that  Orpen  was  secretly  amused  at  the 
people  whom  he  painted,  found  freer  expression  in  the 
subject  pictures  which  now  and  again  provoked  the 
prudery  of  Philistia.  Not  all  of  these  canvases  are  of 
much  account,  apart  from  the  sheer  brilliance  of  their 
technique,  yet  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
certain  of  them,  including  the  best  of  his  macabre 
reactions  to  the  influences  of  War,  will  eventually  be 
reckoned  among  his  most  potent  feats.  In  these  military 
incidents,  his  bold,  dramatic,  individual  colour  found 
the  freest  play,  whereas  in  some  of  his  later  poitraiture, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  raw  or  leathery 
flesh  tones,  that  are  often  without  justification.  Never- 
theless, the  power  of  his  brush  is  nearly  always  evident, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  practically  every 
period  of  his  career  there  are  found  examples  of  his  art 
which,  for  whatever  reason,  are  definitely  more  than 
coruscating  exercises.  Comparison  has  been  made 
between  Orpen's  portraits  and  those  by  Raeburn,  and 
on  certain  purely  technical  grounds  the  claim  cannot 
irituallv  the  men  w<  re  poles  asunder, 
tor  tie  di     I     ed  1  be  I'm  kishness 

ol  the  little  irishman. 


There  is  a  common,  but  not  infrequently  erroneous 
belief  that  genius  or  high  talent  is  always  derived  directly 
from  the  masses.  To  this  fallacious  conception,  William 
Newenham  Montague  Orpen  provides  one  of  the  con- 
tradictions. Born  at  Stillorgan,  Co.  Dublin,  on  Novem- 
ber 27th,  1878,  he  came  of  a  long-established  Irish  family, 
being  the  fourth  son  of  Arthur  Herbert  Orpen,  MA, 
whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Nassau, 
and  who  himself  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Richard  John 
Theodore  Orpen,  of  Ardtully.  Studying  first  at  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  and  later  at  the 
Slade  School  with  Augustus  John  and  Ambrose  McEvoy, 
William  Orpen  married,  in  1901,  Miss  Grace  Knewstub, 
whose  sister  is  the  wife  of  Professor  Sir  William  Rothen- 
stein.  Three  years  later  (1904),  Orpen  commenced 
exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy  {Charles  Wertheiwu  1 , 
Esq.),  of  which  he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1910, 
and  full  member  in  191 9  ;  while  in  192 1  his  Sir  Willi  am 
McCovmick  was  purchased  under  the  terms  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  for  ^787  10s.  He  also  belonged  to 
a  number  of  other  societies  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
including  the  New  English  Art  Club,  the  "  International  " 
(of  which  he  held  the  Presidency),  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  the  Beaux-Arts  of  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  and  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Tetters, 
U.S.A.  During  the  Great  War,  he  was  gazetted  Major, 
R.A.S.C,  and  served  on  the  General  Staff  (H.Od,  B.E.F.  ; 
and  in  1918  was  created  a  K  B.E.  As  already  indicated, 
much  of  the  work  done  by  him  during  the  War,  or 
arising  out  of  it.  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  his  extraordinarily  clever 
canvases  depicting  the  Peace  Conference  which  hang, 
with  other  examples  of  his  work,  in  the  Imperial  War 
Museum,  London. 

At  last,  in  1931,  the  grip  relaxed.  Three  pictures  by 
Orpen,  including  the  debated  Palm  Sunday,  in  this 
year's  Royal  Academy  exhibition  were  handled  in  a 
manner  indicative  of  change,  and  it  was  soon  known 
to  everyone  that  the  artist  was  seriously  ill.  For  some 
months  he  lay  in  a  nursing  home,  and,  despite  every 
attention,  passed  away  on  September  29th.  But  since 
any  artist  worthy  the  title  would  wish  to  die  in  harness, 
there  is  a  mournful  satisfaction  in  the  news  that,  before 
his  death,  he  had  taken  to  painting  once  more,  and  that 
an  unfinished  picture  remains  to  mark  the  final  flicker 
of  the  flame. 

Orpen's  personal  popularity  was  enormous.  When, 
within  the  last  few  years,  he  served  as  one  of  the  Stewards 
of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Fund  Banquet,  his 
quaint  pictorial  appeal  brought  in  nearly  £2,000 — a 
record  response  to  any  one  Steward  of  that  body. 
Another  detail  that  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record  is 
that,  while  attending  certain  meetings  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  semi-grotesque 
drawings  of  his  colleagues  in  pen-and-ink,  which  will 
doubtless  be  sought  out  in  after  years  as  intimate 
revelations  of  one  of  the  most  arresting  personalities  of 
our  time. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 

Textile  Treasures  at  Mallett's 

On  the  whole,  the  dim  twilight  enshrouding  our  an- 
cestors has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Though  buildings 
might  be  dark,  a  great  deal  was  done  to  ameliorate  tin 
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gloom  by  the  use  of  polychrome  decoration.  The  custom 
of  painting  woodwork  which,  despite  our  purists,  under- 
went a  revival  during  the  eighteenth  century,  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  taste  for  richly  coloured  hangings 
and  other  textile  adjuncts.  And  even  after  the  intro- 
duction of  large-sized  windows  to  domestic  dwellings, 
tapestry,  embroidery,  and  furniture  upholstery  still  lent 
their  notes  of  gaiety  to  the  ensemble.  It  is  the  failure 
to  realise  this  point  that  has  negatived  the  success  of 
many  attempts  to  achieve  a  traditional  atmosphere 
when  decorating  a  room  in  an  old  English  manner. 
And  exactly  how  rich  were  the  colour  notes  provided 
by  textiles  in  the  past  can  be  gauged  from  an  exhibition 
now  being  held  by  Messrs  Mallett  &  Son  (40,  New  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.i),  wherein  manv  of  the  pieces  have 
been  preserved  in  an  unfaded  condition. 

Without  attempting  to  give  an  exhaustive  display  of 
typical  examples  of  needlework  and  tapestries,  this 
exhibition  is  noteworthy  for  the  choiceness  of  its  com- 
ponents.    To  represent  ecclesiastical  embroidery  of  the 


time  of  the  first  Tudor,  there  are  some  orphreys  (similar 
to  those  on  the  celebrated  Stonyhurst  cope),  worked 
with  figures  of  Apostles,  Saints  and  Prophets,  standing 
in  late  Gothic  niches.  Turning  to  secular  items,  the 
dagged  gauntlet  of  a  glove,  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  will  attract  attention.  The  elaborate 
design  of  peaflowers  and  pods,  vines  and  honeysuckle 
is  carried  out  in  tent  and  other  stitches,  some  being 
raised  in  coloured  lace  on  a  silver  network  ground, 
enriched  with  purled  gold  bullion  coiled  in  tubes.  As 
bearing  the  date  1594,  a  set  of  bed  valances  in  remarkably 
perfect  condition  should  be  noticed.  They  are  designed 
in  panels  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Jacob,  enclosed 
in  floral  and  bird  borders,  and  are  worked  in  fine  tent 
stitch,  introducing  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  bullion. 
To  circa  n>oo  is  assigned  a  large  panel  of  Renaissance 
type,  decoratively  and  not  unamusingly  representing 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  (lardcn  <>/  l-'.rfcn  ;  while  a  later 
panel  shows  the  Proclamation  oj  the  youthful  Solomon. 
In   the  latter  work,  while  the  ground  is  of  tent   stitch 
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a   variety   of   other   stitches   arc   introduced  :     the  faces 
satin  and  the  collars  and  cutis  of  6ne  point   lace 
This  type  of  "picture"   leads  on   to  the  consideration 
o\    stump    work,    oi    which    the    display    include,    thai 
pedigreed  example  in  the  Form  ol  a  cabinet 
bearing    Old     Testament    scenes,    partly    embosted    .u\<\ 
partly    in    tent    stitch.      In    this    casket     was    found    an 
old     memorandum    of    remarkable    interest    in    that    it 
sts    how    many   of   such    treasures    have   been   lost 
to  us  :      '  The  cabinel  was  made  by  my  mother's  grand- 
mother,  who  was  educated   at    Hackney  School.     After 
the  plague  in  London  all  the  young   ladies'    works   were 
destroyed  that  they  were  about  at  that  time.     She  left 
i    soon  after  ;    therefore,  this  was  made  then,  viz. 
[665." 

Slightly  later  in  date  is  a  fine  beadwork  box,  bearing 
initials  and  the  year  1672.  On  the  lid  are  figures  of 
a  man  and  woman  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  standing 
beneath  a  canopy  ;  while  about  them,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  box,  are  the  birds  and  beasts,  insects  and  flowers 
indicating  a  garden. 

Among  upholstered  furniture,  a  fine  wing  arm-chair 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  retaining 
its  original  floral  needlework,  is  prominent.  The  cabriole 
legs  are  carved  with  shells  on  the  front  knees,  while 
the  flowers  of  the  upholstery  are  in  reds,  purples  and 
yellows  on  a  soft  green  ground.  Next  there  is  a  settee 
with  graceful  cabriole  legs,  carved  with  shells,  and 
claw-and-ball  feet.  In  this  case,  the  design  of  the 
covering,  which  is  also  original,  is  that  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  in  bright  colours  on  a  brown  ground.  A  set  of  six 
Queen  Anne  needlework  chair  seats  in  mint  con- 
dition again  remind  us  by 
contrast  of  the  changes 
wrought     by     fading     and 

dirt  ;    while  other  items  in  I  ^T^jTS* 

the  exhibition  include  a 
curious  carved  mahogany 
writing  chair  of  the  time 
of  George  IT,  covered  in 
contemporary  needlework  ; 
and  an  elegant  pole  screen 
of  about  1740,  bearing  a 
somewhat  unusual  panel 
showing  The  Angels  leading 
Lot  and  his  family  from 
the  City  of  S< ■ 


Antiques  and  the 
Slump   (August,   1931) 

The   Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir, — The  commi 
business  suggesl  i<  in  1  >l  Mr 
.Murray  Adams-Acton,  that 
an  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Art  by  Dealers 
should  be  held,  adm  I 

1  omment.      When 
Mr.   Mallett  <  on.  eived   the 
idea   of  the   wonderful  ex- 
hibition    at     th<-      I  , 
Gallery,      and      personally 


Carried  it  through,  it  was  the  best  thing  that  had  ever  been 
done  in  Britain  to  promote  the  interest  of  private  buyers. 
It  was  a  tremendous  success.  1,  personally,  sold  goods 
exhibited  there  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  many 
private  people  have  asked  me  since,  "  When  is  the  next 
Exhibition  ?  " — which    shows    their    keenness. 

As  Mr.  Adams-Acton  very  shrewdly  says,  goods  look- 
so  different  in  an  exhibition  from  being  displayed  in  a 
shop.      It  is  a  question  of  atmosphere. 

Hut  the  members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  can  never  hope  to  do  anything  like  big 
business  until  they  realise  the  absolute  necessity  of 
altering  the  title  of  the  Association  and  making  it  The 
International  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  so  that 
dealers  from  all  countries  throughout  the  world  may 
have  the  privilege  of  becoming  members.  To  call  it 
"  British  "  during  the  War  was  quite  justified,  but  that 
time  has  passed. 

The  antique  business  in  Britain  will  remain,  as  now, 
in  a  rotten  condition  until  new  life  is  put  into  it  by 
catering  for  American,  Colonial  and  foreign  dealers  and 
collectors  throughout  the  world.  We  have  the  goods, 
but  not  the  buyers. 

The  whole  idea  of  an  annual  exhibition  is  well  worth 
doing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans  alone.  There 
is  no  question  that  but  for  their  having  been  the  chief 
consumers  during  the  past  twenty  years,  very  few  of  us 
to-day  would  be  in  business. — J.   Rochelle  Thom  \s. 


Homage  to  Vovsey 

Anybody    who    owns 


Voysey    House 


BV     \    11  M  KNE  Y 

's   i\i up,  1 


can  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  possession  of  a  work  by 
a  man  who  anticipated 
many  of  the  architectural 
forms  which  have  since 
gained  general  acceptance. 
In  the  exhibition  held  by 
this  eminent  and  veteran 
architect  at  the  Batsford 
Gallery  (15,  North  Audley 
Street,  London),  it  was 
really  surprising  to  note 
how  many  designs  for 
buildings,  which  might 
almost  have  been  erected 
yesterday,  actually  bore 
dates  in  the  'eighties,  'nine- 
ties, and  early  nineteen 
hundreds.  Of  course,  one 
was  well  aware  that  Charles 
Francis  Annesley  Voysey 
was  working  busily  all 
through  those  decades,  but 
it  needed  a  display  of  this 
nature  to  remind  the 
younger  generation  how- 
fresh  and  independent  was 
his  outlook.  Besides  archi- 
tectural drawings  (in  which 
the  familiar  Voysey  device 
of  "  a  l'-w  green  slates  "  was 
frequently  evident),  the  ex- 
hibit ion  included  numerous 
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indications  of  his  work  as  a  designer  of  textiles,  wall 
papers,  furniture,  memorials,  stained  glass,  and  fittings 
and  implements  in  metal.  Many  of  these  showed 
affinities  with  the  principles  of  William  Mori  is,  but  were 
in  no  sense  slavish  imitations  of  his  ideas.  Indeed  it 
may  be  suggested  that  Voysey  in  his  bolder  use  of 
heraldic  charges  in  decorative  design  was  superior  to 
Morris.  To  cite  one  example  alone,  a  design  of  the 
Royal  Supporters  with  a  Crown,  placed  on  a  turreted 
field,  and  cleverly  counterchanged,  was  an  instance  of 
individual  treatment  in  this  genre  which  could  scarcely 
be  bettered.  Not  a  few  of  the  designs  in  the  display 
bore  recent  dates,  and  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  Mr.  Voysey,  whose  art  did  so  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  latter  nineteenth-century  architecture,  is 
still  as  young  in  his  work  as  could  be  desired  by  the 
mass  of  his  juniors. — F.G.R. 

Tigers  in  Bond  Street 

Though  animal  painting  is  far  less  practised  in  England 
than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago,  it  has  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Wardle  an  exponent  whose  work  achieves  excellence  in 
its  particular  sphere.  Unlike  a  good  many  other  depictors 
of  animal  life  at  different  periods  of  the  art,  Mr.  Wardle 
does  not  permit  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  habits 
to  outweigh  his  "  picture  sense  "  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  he  indulge  his  ability  for  handling  and 
draughtsmanship  at  the  expense  of  a  proper  realisation 
of  the  main  motives  of  his  theme.  In  other  words,  he 
contrives,  save  in  a  few  instances,  a  carefully  judged 
equipoise  between  artistry  and  fact. 

This  discrimination  was  nicely  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Wardle's  recent  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
galleries  (148,  New  Bond  Street,  London),  which,  since 
it  was  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  denizens  of 
the  jungle,  gave  one  a  curious  feeling  that  in  some  sense 
it  offered  a  foretaste  of  what  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
might  have  to  encounter  in  the  West  End  of  the  future. 
Among  the  larger  oil  paintings,  a  conspicuous  position 
was  occupied  by  the  powerfully  composed  and  painted 
group  entitled  Vce  Victis,  representing  a  tiger  and  a 
crocodile  at  death  grips.  Appropriately  sombre  in 
colour,  this  work  achieved  by  its  angular  design  an 
almost  repellent  suggestion  of  wanton  destruction  ;  at 
the  same  time  attracting  attention  by  the  firmness  of 
its  brushwork,  its  able  expression  of  anatomy,  and  the 
homogeneousness  with  which  every  part  of  the  scheme  had 
been  keyed  together.  In  the  last-mentioned  respect, 
Vce  Victis  possessed  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
Jaguar  and  Macaw,  in  which  the  relation  between  the 
figures  and  the  setting  was  not  truly  established,  the 
background  particularly  being  too  freely  generalised. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  main  parts  of  the  composition 
were  well  up  to  standard,  the  crushed  body  of  the  macaw 
being  especially  fine.  Of  the  other  oil  paintings,  Among 
the  Lotus,  a  study  of  tigers  drinking  amidst  tropical 
plant  life,  again  maintained,  if  less  powerfully,  the 
relation  of  animals  with  their  actual  setting  ;  while  the 
pastel  studies  of  lions,  tigers  and  leopards  further 
demonstrated  Mr.  Wardle's  remarkable  ability  to  realise 
the  salient  characteristics  of  these  dangerously  beautiful 
creatures.  Executed  in  some  cases  on  blue  paper,  in 
others  on  grey  paper,   and  in  at  least  one   instance  on 


ordinary  strawboard,  these  studies  would  in  themselves 
have  afforded  material  for  an  interesting  exhibition. 
Their  excellent  characterisation,  their  decision  and  sureness 
of  line,  their  economical  use  of  detail  from  which  nothing 
significant  was  omitted  would  render  the  majority  of 
them  acceptable  in  any  well-chosen  collection  of 
"  animal  "  art. — F.G.R. 

Paintings  and  Films 

Abstract  Art  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet  in  Britain, 
though  the  fact  that  abstract  design  is  becoming  a 
decorative  commonplace  at  least  tends  to  prove  an 
increase  of  tolerance  in  respect  of  such  matters.  By 
those  who  have  realised  that  Art  is  not  of  one  kind, 
and  who  do  not  demand  strict  representation  as  a 
necessary  virtue,  there  was  much  to  be  praised  in 
Mr.  Claude  Flight's  exhibition  at  the  Redfern  Gallery 
(27,  Old  Bond  Street,  London).  Less  concerned  with 
the  appearance  of  persons  and  things  than  with  the 
emotions  they  arouse  and  the  designs  they  suggest, 
Mr.  Flight  in  his  work  has  become  a  disciple  of  Cubism. 
But  his  Cubism  is  reasonable,  his  colour  appealing,  and 
his  patterns  quite  often  so  pleasing  that  one  is  little 
disposed  to  bother  one's  brain  in  attempting  to  analyse 
their  "  meaning."  Floating,  Start  of  the  Race,  Sea  and 
Rocks,  Sunlight,  and  Sunless  Coast  are  oil  paintings 
which  would  make  excellent  decorations  on  the  walls 
of  a  modern  apartment ;  while  among  the  "  Constructed 
Water  Colour  Drawings,"  Passing  'Buses,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Desmond  Coke,  is  a  convincing  expression 
of  speed  under  modern  conditions.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  work  of  this  kind  is  specially  suited  for  hanging 
in  the  foyers  and  passages  of  cinemas,  since  it  will  not 
conflict  with  the  dynamic  properties  of  "  the  pictures  " 
within.  Apart  from  their  questionable  merit  as  paintings, 
the  old-fashioned  canvases  which  are  sometimes  employed 
for  this  purpose  seem  almost  unbearably  static  to 
those  whose  emotions  have  been  stirred  by  the  move- 
ment and  brilliance  of  the  images  on  the  screen. — F.G.R. 

Medium  versus  Medium 

As  photographic  exhibitions  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  popular,  so  also  do  the  elementary  faults  and 
mistaken  ideas  with  which  the  technique  of  the  camera 
to-day  is  abused.  For  despite  the  obvious  function  of 
the  camera,  despite  its  individual  attributes,  anil  despite 
the  excellence  of  some  contemporary  photography, 
there  would  still  appear  to  be  a  large  number  of  "  artistic 
photographers  "  who  devote  their  efforts  to  making  a 
photograph  as  unlike  a  photograph  as  possible.  Various 
exponents  of  this  querr  doctoring  profession  had  found 
their  way  into  the  seventy-sixth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  oi  Greal  Britain  (at 
55,  Russell  Square,  London),  where  there  was  a  plentiful 
display  of  imitation  paintings,  lithographs  and  even 
etchings.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  type  ol  photo- 
grapher goes  Out  of  his  way  to  disguise  his  art  as  il 
to  produce  a  good  photograph  was  an  act  oi  which  to 
be  ashamed1  Yet  such  exhibits  as  Mr.  R.  A.  Officer's 
Bondage,  Mr.  Murray  Harford's  Bedfordshire  Pastures, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Roberts's  Close  "I  Day  wen-  befuzzed, 
retouched  and  smeared  so  as  to  diminish  their  photo 
graphic  merit.      Instead  of  producing  a  clean,  sparkling. 
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black-and-white  print,  rich  in  colour  values,  it  appears 
the  aim  of  such  photographers  to  gauze  and  soften  their 
work  into  obscurity. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  best 
work— photographically  speaking — was  that  in  the  Press 
Section,  when  the  prints  displayed  by  The  Times  and 
Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  commanded  immediate 
admiration.  Excellent  also  were  the  aerial  photographs 
of  New  York  and  Long  Island  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith, 
which  almost  lost  their  realistic  values  in  their  perfect 
natural  abstract  patterning.  When  compared  with 
certain  of  the  "  studio  portraits,"  these  photographs  of 
practical  value  prove  the  camera's  function  to  be  that 
of  recording  naturally  and  straightforwardly  without  the 
intrusion  of  the  "  artistic  mind."  A  few  prints  among 
the  general  pictorial  section  deserved  attention — notably  : 
Mr.  W.  L.  Shand's  Ferro-Concrete,  Dr.  Alfred  Grabner's 
Sunbath,  Mr.  Don  Wallace's  Titans,  and,  although  a 
familiar  subject  in  exhibitions,  Mr.  F.  Y.  Sato's  Seagull. 
But  it  was  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  general  greyness 
and  lack  of  depth  which  was  spread  over  the  exhibits 
as  a  whole. — P.R. 

Death  of  Charles  Ricketts,  R.A. 

Shortly  before  going  to  Press,  and  too  late  for  the 
inclusion  of  more  than  a  passing  reference,  there  comes 
news  of  the  death  (on  October  7th)  of  Charles  Ricketts, 
artist,  collector,  and  the  almost  lifelong  friend  and 
colleague  of  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  R.A.,  who  survives 
him.  Charles  Ricketts  was  born  at  Geneva,  the  son  of 
C.  R.  Ricketts,  on  October  2nd,  1866.  He  was  educated 
in  France  and  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and  in 
1889  became  Joint-Editor  with  Charles  Shannon  of 
The  Dial,  a  periodical  which,  after  enjoying  an  artistic 
success,  passed  away  in  1897.  About  a  year  earlier, 
Ricketts  founded  the  well-known  Vale  Press  ;  while 
his  other  ventures  in  creative  art  comprised  sculpture, 
engraving,  literature,  painting,  and  designing  for  the 
stage.  It  was  with  the  two  last-mentioned  spheres  that 
his  name,  of  recent  years,  was  most  prominently 
associated.  Numerous  theatre-goers  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  his  individual  setting  and  dressing  of  King  Lear, 
Henry  VIII.,  The  Mikado,  and  Shaw's  St.  Joan,  while 
he  was  also  responsible  for  the  decor  of  The  Canterbury 
Mystery,  performed  in  the  great  Cathedral  itself,  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  other  productions.  In  painting,  his 
imaginative,  macabre  interpretations  of  religious  incidents, 
and  scenes  from  Don  Juan,  often  distinguished  for  their 
striking,  harmonious  colour  schemes,  became  well-known, 
though  his  work  in  this  genre  is  of  the  kind  which, 
broadly  speaking,  arouses  either  admiration  or  annoyance 
in  the  spectator,  according  to  the  latter's  temperament, 
and  without  any  intermediate  degrees  of  feeling. 
Ricketts,  who  is  represented  in,  among  other  places, 
the  Tate  Gallery  and  the  Luxembourg,  was  elected 
A. R.A.  in  1922,  and  R.A.  in  1928.  His  collection, 
which  includes  many  finely  selected  works  of  retrospective 
art  and  craftwork,  is  usually  referred  to  conjointly  with 
that  of  Shannon,  his  brother  artist.  In  1922,  the  pair 
presented  a  little  painting  by  Masaccio  to  the  National 
Gallery  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund.  It 
is  a  roundel  of  God  the  Father  probably  from  the  frame 
ol   the  Xaples  Crucifixion. 


Clifford   Hall   Exhibition 

Mr.  Clifford  Hall's  exhibition  at  the  Leger  Galleries 
(13,  Old  Bond  Street,  London),  pleasurably  exemplified 
his  manipulation  of  clean,  fresh  colour,  and — what  is 
in  itself  an  agreeable  feature  in  these  days — the  entire 
lack  of  affectation  in  his  work.  An  arresting  head  of 
Arnold  Mason,  set  against  a  lively  blue  background,  and 
Comrades,  a  street  meeting  in  Chelsea,  distinguished  for 
its  tonal  quality,  were  among  the  most  interesting 
items  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  head  of  Miss  Pax 
Robertson,  the  honestly  stated  little  view  of  The  Shuckburgh 
Arms,  and  a  group,  Man  and  Girl,  in  the  Sickert  tradition. 

Art  in  Sussex 

Mr.  Albert  de  Belleroche,  the  well-known  artist 
and  friend  of  Sargent,  to  whom  he  taught  lithography, 
made  a  very  rare  public  appearance  when  he  opened 
the  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Sussex  Painters, 
at  the  Worthing  Public  Art  Gallery.  Mr.  de  Belleroche's 
speech,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  was 
recovering  from  an  indisposition,  was  partly  read  by 
his  elder  son,  emphasised  the  danger  of  over-centralising 
the  more  important  displays  of  contemporary  work,  and, 
per  contra,  the  desirability  of  establishing  as  many  local 
art  centres  as  possible.  Taking  as  a  text,  Mr.  C.  Reginald 
Grundy's  article  on  "  Art  and  the  Slump  "  (The 
Connoisseur,  September,  1931),  with  its  lesson  against 
false  economy,  Mr.  de  Belleroche  voiced  the  growing 
desire  for  an  enlargement  of  the  Worthing  Gallery,  and 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  his  remarks  on  this  score  received 
tacit  support  in  trie  quality  of  the  Society  of  Sussex 
Painters'  exhibition.  Consisting  of  some  seventy  works, 
mainly  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  display  was  strongest 
in  water-colours,  though  some  of  the  oils,  including  the 
Sospel,  by  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls  (President),  Mr.  Leonard 
D.  Philpot's  The  Great  Chestnut,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr. 
P.  H.  Padwick's  View  in  Sussex — all  dramatic  in  intention 
and  effect — deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the 
drawings,  Mr.  George  Graham  was  principally  repre- 
sented by  an  excellent  sketch  of  Winchelsea  Beach, 
while  Mr.  Claude  Muncaster's  Amberley  Chalk-Pits,  rich 
in  tone,  was  noteworthy  for  its  riotous,  stormy  sky. 

London  Lectures 

Pursuing  the  policy  of  providing  free  lantern  lectures 
on  Thursdays  at  7.30  p.m.,  Mr.  Ernest  Hawking  has 
arranged  an  interesting  programme  at  the  Geffrye 
Museum,  Kingsland  Road,  London,  E.2.  On  Novem- 
ber 5th,  Mr.  Seymour  Lindsey  will  speak  on  "  Metalwork 
as  a  Method  of  Enriching  Furniture  "  ;  and  on  the  12th, 
Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R.I.,  will  deal  with  his  favourite  subject, 
"  Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards."  Other  lectures  will 
be  as  follows  :  November  19th,  "  Decoration  the  back- 
ground for  Furniture,"  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Hindlcy  ;  26th. 
"  Carving  as  a  Method  of  enriching  Furniture,"  Mr. 
H.  P.  Shapland,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  December  3rd,  "  Collecting 
Cottage  Furniture,"  Mr.  Fred  Skull  ;  December  10th, 
"  Samuel  Pepys  and  the  London  of  his  time,"  Mr. 
William  J.   Rofifey. 

Our  London  Telephone  Numbers 

Whitehall  7995  and  7996  are  the  new  telephone 
numbers  of  the   London   office  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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CONDUCTED   BY   CHARLES  R.    BEARD 

(For   Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  101.)  Coat  of  Arms  and  Crest  (Chester). — The 
arms  submitted  are  those  used  by  William  Dickenson 
Rastall  (1756-1822),  of  Muskam  Grange,  near  Newark, 
author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire,  The  History 
of  Southwell,  etc.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Rastall, 
D.D.  (1724-88),  Vicar-general  of  the  church  of  South- 
well, and  Mary  (1734-99),  daughter  of  Major  Allgood. 
of  Brandon,  Northumberland.  He  changed  his  name  to 
Dickenson  in  1795,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Dickenson  of  Eastwood  Hoo.  His  wife  was  Harriot 
(b.  1767),  daughter  of  John  Kenrick  of  Bletchingley, 
Surrey,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  Of  these  six 
survived  infancy  ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  any  direct  de- 
scendants are  now  living.  The  arms  read  : — Quarterly, 
(1)  azure,  a  fess  between  two  lions  passant,  ermine,  for 
Dickenson  of  Claypole,  co.  Lincoln;  (2)  argent,  a  fess 
engrailed  gules  charged  with  three  mullets  argent,  pierced 
sable,  between  three  escutcheons,  gules  for  Bacon  of  Burton 
Latimer,  descended  from  Bacon  of  Hesset  ;  (3)  argent, 
a  dexter  gauntlet  sable  garnished  or  for  Lacock  of  Wood- 
borough  ;  (4)  argent,  a  cross  engrailed  gules  between  four 
mullets  azure,  and  a  chief  or  charged  with  three  damask 
roses  gules,  seeded  or  and  barbed  vert  for  Allgood  of  Brandon ; 
impaling  ermine  a  lion  rampant,  sable  for  Kenrick  (Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1652).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  crest  given  by  you  is  that  of  Allgood — two  armoured 
arms,  the  hands  holding  a  heart  in  flames  charged  with 
tower  triple  towered  argent.  I  could  send  you,  by  arrange- 
ment, a  skeleton  pedigree  including  the  alliances,  if  you 
require  it. 

(F.S.  104.)  Arms  of  Davey  (Hook,  Hampshire). — No 
recorded  arms  of  Davey,  Davy  or  Davie  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  those  given  by  you.  The  word  "  fearn  "  may 
be  a  variant  of  fern  (a  windlass),  foine  (a  fitch  or  pole- 
cat) or  vane  (a  banner).  All  are  heraldic  charges, 
and  all  are  equally  unknown  in  Anglo-Irish  heraldry 
in  association  with  a  fess  and  a  stag  couchant.  I 
should  describe  the  coat  given  as  argent,  a  fess 
between  three  ferns  in  chief  and  a  stag  couchant  in  base 
gules. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  readers,  submitting  arms  for 
verification,  would  quote  their  own  authorities  for  the 
coats  they  send  in.  There  are  and  have  been  literally 
hundreds  of  coats  in  use  in  the  past  which  are  either 
unrecorded  arbitrary  variants  of  authentic  coats,  or  coats 
for  which  no  justification  can  be  found. 

(F.S.  106.)  Arms  of  Napier  (Nashville,  Tennessee). — 
Strictly,  the  arms  do  not  exist  as  given  by  you.  They 
should  be  quarterly,  1  and  4,  argent,  a  saltire  engrailed 
gules  between  four  roses  gules  barbed  vert,  for  Napier  of 
Merchiston  ;  2  and  3,  or  a  bend  azure  charged  with  a  mullet 
pierced  between  two  crescents  or,  all  within  a  tressure  flory 
counter  flory  azure  for  Scott  of  Thirlestane,  being  the 
arms  of  Baron  Napier  of  Merchiston  and  Baron  Ettrick 


of  Ettrick.  Francis  Scott,  6th  Baron  Napier  (succeeded 
his  mother  in  1706),  took  the  name  of  Napier.  I  have 
no  record  of  descendants  of  the  6th  Baron,  or  of  any 
other  holder  of  the  title,  in  America.  Francis,  the  10th 
Baron  (b.  1819),  alone  had  any  connection  with  the 
States.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  from  1857 
to  1859  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  U.S.A. 

The  crest  given  by  you,  a  tower  argent  (not  a  mural 
crown)  surmounted  by  six  spears  with  azure  penons  saltire- 
wise,  three  and  three,  is  that  of  Scott,  not  Napier.  Baron 
Napier  uses  a  Napier  crest  of  a  hand  grasping  a  crescent 
argent  and  over  it  the  motto  "  Sanstache  "  (of  Napier  of 
Merchiston)  as  well  as  the  crest  of  Scott.  Napier  of 
Magdala  uses  an  entirely  different  coat. 

The  pedigree  of  Ward  of  Castle  Ward,  County  Down, 
now  Baron  Bangor,  is  complete  from  1570.  Ward  uses 
azure,  a  cross  patonce  or. 

(F.S.  108.)  Crest  and  Arms  on  Silver  (Tipton, 
Staffs.). — (1)  This  crest  appears  to  be  an  eagle  with  wings 
overt  feeding  upon  a  garb  in  fess,  or  for  Kemp  of  Gissing, 
Norfolk.  The  alternative  dates  given  by  you  would 
point  either  to  Sir  William  Kemp  (d.  1799),  the  eighth 
baronet,  or  Sir  William  Robert  Kemp  (d.  1874).  the  tenth 
baronet,  as  the  original  owner.  The  same  crest  with 
the  eagle  argent  is  used  by  Creyke  of  Yorkshire.  (2)  Both 
your  suggestions  are  correct.  The  arms  are  argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  barrels  sable,  being  one  version  (from 
1716)  of  those  used  by  the  Vintners'  Company.  This 
coat  is  also  used  by  the  family  of  Norton. 

(F.S.  no.)  Arms  on  Silver  Bowl  1713  (Edinburgh). 
— These  arms  are  sable,  a  naked  man  proper  for  Dalziel, 
Earl  of  Carnwarth  (matric.  1672-77),  impaling  gules, 
three  keys  fesswise  in  pale  wards  downward  or  for  Gibson 
of  Pentland,  Scotland  (matric.  1672-77).  for  General 
Robert  Dalziel  or  Dalzell  (1662-1758).  According  to  the 
family  tradition,  the  General  was  a  son  of  Gavin,  2nd 
Earl  of  Carnwarth.  In  1698-99  he  was  a  Captain  in 
Gibson's  Foot  (the  28th)  raised  in  1694  DY  (Sir)  John 
Gibson  (1637-1717),  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Portsmouth 
(ktd.  1705),  whose  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  he  married 
in  1697  (?)-  Dalziel  "  made  eighteen  campaigns  under 
the  greatest  commanders  in  Europe."  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Your  other  queries  will   be  answered    next    month 

(F.S.  ti2.)  Arms  on  Bowl  (Warrenpoint). — These 
arms  are  :  azitit-,  a  lion  rampant  between  two  arrows  pale- 
wise  in  fess  argent  for  Cantillon  of  Ballyhigue,  co.  Kerry, 
and  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  You  do  not  date  the  bowl, 
so  I  cannot  suggest  the  individual  indicated  You  will 
find  the  Cantillon  pedigree  in  Burke's  Heraldic  Tllus 
trations,   1845,  p.   51. 
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Furniture,  Porcelain,  Tapestries  and  Objets   d'Art 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  new  season  was  barely  in 
full  swing,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  to  chronicle. 
This  being  the  case,  the  present  instalment  of  saleroom 
notes  will  be  confined  to  the  completion  of  our  record  of 
sales  held  towards  the  close  of  last  season.  The  dispersal 
at  Christie's  on  July  9th  was  of  particular  interest  for 
its  inclusion  of  several  pieces  of  French  furniture  bought 
in  France  by  Lord  Hastings  (1 797-1 859),  in  whose  favour 
the  barony,  created  by  Edward  I.  in  1290,  and  in  abeyance 
since  1541,  was  restored.  Among  these  was  a  Louis  XVI. 
marquetry  upright  secretaire,  41  in.  wide,  the  frieze  set 
with  twenty-four  miniatures,  set  in  ormolu  mounts,  of 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Louis 
XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  other  members  and  relatives 
of  the  French  Royal  Family.  This  piece,  which  sold  for 
£i,995,  was  originally  the  property  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  was  purchased  from  the  Petit  Trianon,  after  the 
Revolution  in  1848.  A  Louis  XV.  clock,  in  a  king- 
wood  case  of  scroll  outline  (8  ft.  high),  with  lyre-shaped 
centre,  inlaid  with  trelliswork  in  tulip-wood,  elaborately 
mounted  with  ormolu  and  surmounted  by  a  group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  stamped  Duhamel  M.E.,  changed 
hands  at  £1,050  :  and  £152  5s.  was  paid  for  a  Vincennes 
oblong  porcelain  jardini?re  (8 \  x  12  in.),  painted  with 
a  Boucher  subject  of  children  in  blue  and  flesh  tints, 
in  a  panel  framed  with  gilt  scrollwork  and  birds,  trophies 
at  the  sides  in  blue,  and  a  landscape  at  the  back,  by 
Dodin,  IJS4.  Then  came  a  16th-century  Persian  rug 
and  carpet,  of  the  so-called  "  Polish  "  type  of  arabesque 
design,  presented  by  a  Shah  of  Persia  to  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Schleswig-Holstein  at  the  same  time  that  a 
similar  carpet  (now  in  the  Vienna  Museum)  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  bidding  for  the  rug, 
measuring  7  ft.  6  in.  x  4  ft.  9  in.,  stopped  at  £2,205  ; 
while  that  for  the  carpet  (18  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  n  in.)  reached 
£3,990.  Other  properties  included  three  panels  of  petit- 
point  needlework,  illustrating  the  story  of  Jacob  and 
other  Scriptural  and  hunting  subjects  in  coloured  silks 
and  gold  thread,  dated  1504  (one  panel  17  x  59  in.  ; 
two,  17  x  76  in.),  which  brought  £210  ;  an  18th-century 
Gobelins  tapestry  panel,  woven  with  a  vase  of  flowers  on 
a  marble  balustrade,  21  \  x  18  in.,  £110  5s.  ;  an  18th- 
century  Soho  panel,  depicting  peasants  and  goats  wading 
a  stream,  with  a  rocky  landscape  and  classical  ruins  in 
■■'  kground,  by  P.  Saunders,  10  ft.  3  in  X  15  ft., 
£178  10s.  ;  a  set  of  five  Chippendale  mahogany  arm- 
<!iair%  the  arm  supports  and  cabriole  legs  carved  with 
foliage,  on  scroll  feet,  £378  ;  a  Louis  XV.  marqurtrv 
tab].-,  with  hinged  top    set  with  a  Sevres  plaque  painted 


with  flowers,  enclosing  a  mirror  and  writing  slab,  and 
two  drawers  and  a  shelf  below,  stamped  C.  Wolff  M.I'., 
i6£  in.  wide,  £299  5s.  ;  and  an  old  English  fire-screen, 
with  gilt  framework,  mounted  on  both  sides  with  panels 
of  Soho  tapestry,  woven  with  partridges,  a  parrot,  flowers 
and  scrollwork,  30  in.  wide,  £120  15s.  A  pair  of  K'ang-hsi 
figures  of  kylins,  with  a  young  kylin  and  ball,  partly 
enamelled  green,  aubergine  and  blue,  and  their  heads  in 
biscuit,  on  oblong  pedestals  enamelled  with  cranes,  etc., 
17J  in.  high,  fetched  £210  ;  and  an  old  Worcester  dessert 
service  (53  pieces),  painted  with  exotic  birds  and  branches, 
and  gilt  with  festoons  of  flowers  in  narrow  dark  blue 
borders,  £168.  On  July  23rd,  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
arm-chair,  with  interlaced  centre  to  the  back,  carved 
at  the  top  with  foliage,  on  straight  legs  carved  with 
latticework,  made  £111  14s.  ;  and,  on  July  28th,  a  pair 
of  Ch'ien-Lung  figures  of  ducks,  their  plumage  enamelled 
in  famille  rose,  on  brown  rockwork  plinths,  11  in.  high, 
found  a  buyer  at  £315.  Two  days  later,  a  final  bid  of 
£1,260  was  made  for  a  panel  of  Gothic  tapestry,  illus- 
trating scenes  from  the  Cruc'fixion,  with  a  hilly  landscape 
and  buildings  in  the  background,  Tournai,  circa  1490, 
10  ft.  x  15  ft.  4  in.  This  panel  is  similar  to  one  in  a 
set  which  was  originally  presented  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Saturnin,  of  Tours,  and  was  hanging  there  in  1727  ; 
but  during  the  French  Revolution  the  set  became  dis- 
persed. Most  of  the  panels,  however,  were  recovered 
during  the  19th  century  and  presented  to  Angers  Cathe- 
dral. At  £997  10s.  the  hammer  fell  on  four  Aubusson 
panels  (about  7  ft.  3  in.  X  6  ft.  9  in.),  woven  with  pastoral 
scenes,  signed  M.R.D.  •  while  the  bidding  for  a  Gobelins 
panel  (n  ft.  6  in.  x  23  ft.),  with  a  subject  emblematic 
of  the  month  of  June,  did  not  go  beyond  £1,365  ;  and 
a  final  offer  of  £997  10s.  was  given  for  a  16th-century 
Ispahan  carpet  (22  ft.  10  in.  x  7  ft.  8  in.),  woven  with 
a  bold  design  of  rosettes  and  large  sickle-shaped  sprays 
of  foliage,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  A  Sheraton  secretaire,  of  satinwood 
and  mahogany,  with  tambour  top  enclosing  drawers  and 
a  cupboard  below,  inlaid  with  vases,  a  classical  figure 
of  Hope,  etc.,  32  in  wide,  sold  for  £120  15s.  ;  a  similar 
price  was  paid  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany  commode, 
of  serpentine  shape,  50  in.  wide  ;  an  Adam  mahogany 
winged  bookcase,  enclosed  by  ten  glazed  doors,  with 
cupboards  below,  and  the  cornice  surmounted  by  a  clock, 
17  ft.  6  in.  x  9  ft.  6  in.,  £152  5s.  ;  three  Chippendale 
mahogany  chairs,  with  pierced  vase-shaped  centres  to 
the  backs,  on  straight  legs  with  fretwork  corner  brackets, 
£105;     an    old     English    barometer,    by    Daniel    Quare, 
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London,  with  engraved  brass  head  supported  by  a  turned 
ivory  column,  36  in.  high,  £120  15s.  ;  a  pair  of  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  stools,  on  cabriole  legs  carved  with 
foliage,  and  terminating  in  ball-and-claw  feet,  £147  ;  and 
a  Charles  II.  casket  {g\  X  ig£  in.),  entirely  covered  with 
embroidery  worked  with  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Kings  and 
Queens,  animals  and  flowers  in  coloured  silks  on  satin, 
£105.  On  July  31st,  a  collection  of  eighty-two  old 
English  and  foreign  clocks,  mostly  of  the  type  known 
as  "  grandfather  "  clocks,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  N. 
Kyd,  of  Pitcastle,  Perthshire,  realised  a  total  of  £1,244. 
The  prices  ranged  from  £1  us.  6d.,  given  for  a  small 
clock,  by  Hosmer,  Tonbridge,  to  £52  10s.  paid  for  a 
chiming  bracket-clock,  by  George  Prior,  London,  in  a 
lacquer  case,  34  in.  high,  designed  for  the  Turkish  market. 
£46  4s.  was  the  valuation  of  a  clock  by  Daniel  Quare 
and  Stephen  Horseman,  London,  in  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
case,  94  in.  high. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  3rd,  a  pair  of  glass  pictures,  one 
The  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  after  Catherine  Read,  the  other 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  Child,  after  Reynolds, 
oval,  19  in.,  made  £69  ;  a  set  of  The  Seasons,  also  on 
glass,  by  J.  Simon,  after  Rosalba,  10  X  14^  in.,  £80  ; 
and  an  18th-century  mahogany  enclosed  dressing-table, 
with  flap  top,  on  square  moulded  legs,  united  by  cross 
stretcher  rails,  26  in.  wide  when  closed,  £93.  Five  days 
later  a  pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain  groups,  emblematic  of 
The  Seasons,  in  the  form  of  seated  figures  of  children, 
on  rococo  bases  supporting  tree-trunk  and  scrollwork 
columns  for  candles,  bearing  red  anchor  mark,  11  \  in. 
high,  changed  hands  at  £90  ;  another  Chelsea  group, 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child,  also  with  red  anchor 
mark,  8f  in.  high,  £62  ;  a  pair  of  figures,  Masqueraders  : 
the  Jester  and  the  Skirt  Dancer,  8 J-  in.  high,  with  the 
gold  anchor  mark,  £90  ;  an  Astbury-Whieldon  figure  of 
a  cavalryman,  wearing  a  manganese  green  and  grey 
splashed  coat  and  breeches  and  casque,  the  horse  and 
fluted  base  similarly  coloured,  8\  in.  high,  £72  ;  and 
two  panels  of  petit-point  needlework,  illustrating  scenes 
in  the  History  of  Abraham,   62  x  13  in.,  £125. 

The  sale  of  Italian  Renaissance  bronzes,  in  these  rooms 
on  July  1 6th,  was  somewhat  disappointing — only  three 
lots  attaining  the  dignity  of  three  figures.  The  top  price, 
£200,  was  paid  for  an  allegorical  or  mythological  nude 
female  figure,  lying  prone  on  the  ground,  with  drapery 
spread  under  her,  and  at  her  feet  a  mask,  through 
the  eyes  of  which  a  snake  is  winding,  and  a  lute,  attributed 
to  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (1 529-1 608),  8  x  12  in.  A  late 
15th-century  Paduan  oblong  casket,  decorated  with 
reliefs  having  as  their  central  motif  a  Gorgon's  head, 
flanked  on  the  lid  by  cupids,  on  the  front  and  back  by 
Centaurs  and  Maenads,  while  the  sides  show  the  same 
motif  combined  with  a  large  festoon,  probably  by  Agostino 
dei  Fonduti,  2f  in.  high,  7!  in.  long  and  4J  in.  wide, 
found  a  buyer  at  £105  ;  and  £5  less  was  bid  for  a  bust  of  a 
man  with  beard  and  moustache,  wearing  a  mantle  falling 
in  ample  folds  over  his  buttoned  doublet  with  ruff, 
ascribed  to  Leone  Leoni  (1509-90),  24^  in.  high.  This 
bust  has  been  thought  to  represent  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of 
Ferrara. 

On  July  17th,  a  Louis  XV.  parquetry  commode 
(44  in.  wide),  with  veined  marble  top,  the  shaped  front 
and   sides  inlaid   with  panels  of  trellis  design   in   tulip- 


wood  and  kingwood,  the  corners  ornamented  with  ormolu 
mounts,  on  shaped  feet,  singed  R.V.L.C.  (Roger  Vander- 
cruse  Delacroix),  fetched  £1,200;  a  pair  of  Geory.  II 
walnut  mirrors,  £235  ;  an  18th-century  Dutch  clock,  by 
Arie  Van  Eeden,  Haarlem,  in  walnut  case,  on  carved 
claw-and-ball  feet,  8  ft.  6  in.  high,  £115;  a  Brussels 
tapestry  panel,  woven  with  a  scene  of  three  boys  drinking 
at  a  fountain  in  a  wooded  landscape,  8  ft.  5  in.  x  7  ft. 
9  in.,  £145  ;  and  a  Ghiordes  prayer  rug,  60  x  50  in.,  £86. 
Good  prices  were  paid  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  24th,  for 
glass  paperweights,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Desmond 
Coke.  Many  of  these  were  made  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  and  sold  at  about  5s.  apiece.  At  this  sale 
as  much  as  £36  was  given  for  one  decorated  with  a 
brilliantly  coloured  moth  hovering  about  a  white  rose 
spray  ;  another,  ornamented  on  a  white  latticinio  ground, 
with  a  large  coiled  red  and  green  snake,  made  £33,  and 
£18  was  paid  for  one  illuminated  with  medallions  of 
animals  and  coloured  florets,  on  a  similar  ground,  and 
dated  B  [ristolj  1848.  A  rare  Lowestoft  china  birthday 
plaque,  4!  in.  diam.,  with  blue  enamel  rim,  inscribed 
within  a  puce  husk  and  feather  scroll  panel  in  red  "  Ann 
Redgrave  Born  Jary,  ye  2d,  1794,"  realised  £75  ;  and 
a  K'ang-hsi  famille  verte  teapot,  each  panel  of  the  hexa- 
gonal vase-shaped  body  pierced  with  foliage,  with  a 
background  of  butterflies  and  blossoms,  green  fish  handle 
and  hexagonal  spout  in  blue,  sold  for  £155  on  July  30th. 
The  sale  of  musical  instruments  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's, 
on  July  9th,  included  a  violin,  by  Tomasso  Balestrieri, 
labelled  Petrus  Guarnerius,  Cremona,  1726,  which 
brought  £135  ;  one  by  Jean  Baptiste  Vuillaame,  Paris, 
1865,  £48  ;  and  on  July  23rd,  a  violoncello,  by  Francesco 
Rugeri,  Cremona,  1692,  fetched  £155  ;  a  violin,  by 
Antonius  Gragnani,  branded  on  button  and  under  tail 
pin,  £52  ;  and  one  by  /.  B.  Vuillaume,  £50.  On  July 
10th,  a  panel  of  Queen  Anne  needlework,  with  a  Chinese 
design  in  gros  and  petit  point  and  other  stitches  in  wool 
and  silk,  65  x  21  i  in.,  realised  £68  5s.  ;  a  gros  point 
chair  seat  and  back,  of  the  same  period,  worked  with 
flower  branches  on  red  ground,  £44  2s.  ;  and  a  panel  of 
Renaissance  tapestry,  woven  with  a  hunting  party  in 
an  extensive  landscape,  7  ft.  7  in.  x  3  ft.  10  in.,  £189. 
Six  days  later  in  a  sale  of  Peruvian  antiquities,  a  Nazca 
polychrome  water-bottle,  of  globular  form,  painted  with 
grotesque  winged  monsters  holding  heads,  and  with 
double  spout,  12J  in.  high,  made  £35  14s.  ;  and  a  figure 
of  a  warrior  wearing  head-dress,  with  pierced  outstretched 
arms,  and  decorated  with  conventional  designs,  9  X  io£ 
in.,  £21  ;  a  Truxillo  pottery  red,  brown  and  cream  water- 
bottle,  modelled  as  a  head  of  a  warrior,  wearing  helmet 
head-dress,  with  handle  and  spout,  I2|  in.  high,  £25  4s.  ; 
another,  of  square  shape,  mounted  with  figures  of  a  medicine 
man,  wearing  animal  head-dress,  and  a  child,  8|  in.  high, 
£21  ;  one,  also  mounted  with  figures,  7  in.  high,  £27  <>s.  : 
and  a  priest's  feather  dress,  designed  with  alternate 
bands  of  orange  and  yellow,  and  borders  of  turquoise 
blue,  £25  4s.  In  a  picture  sale  on  July  -'nd,  a  Portrait 
of  Lady  Huntingdon,  ascribed  to  Reynolds,  50  >.  25  in., 
sold  for  £126  ;  and  a  Gainsborough  School  Portrait  <>/ 
Lady  Lyndock,  in  painted  oval,  29  X  24  in.,  £157  tos. 
At  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  on  July  22nd,  a 
Persian  carpet,  worked  with  a  floral  design  on  a  cream 
and  red   ground,   26  x   17   ft.,   changed   hands  .it  £340; 
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tpendale  winged  easy  chair,  covered  in  gros  and 
petit  point  needlework,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  ball- 
and-claw  feet,  £71  8s.  ;  and  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahog- 
any elbow-chairs,  the  arms  with  guilloche  carving,  on 
cabriole  legs  and  scroll  toes,  £126.  A  Chippendale 
mahogany  oblong  table  brought  £140  at  Hurcomb's  on 
July    17th. 

\  1  ollection  of  Benin  bronzes,  West  African  and 
( >riental  curios,  came  under  the  hammer  at  Foster's  on 
July  16th.  The  bronzes  included  a  standing  figure  of 
a  Chief  blowing  a  war  horn,  wearing  a  curious  domed 
helmet,  and  a  richly  embroidered  dress,  26  in.  high, 
which  sold  for  £220  10s.  ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  rams, 
used  as  sacrificial  vessels,  13  in.  high,  /189  ;  a  plaque, 
cast  in  relief  with  a  figure  of  a  Chief,  four  attendants 
and  two  smaller  figures  playing  musical  instruments. 
£136  10s.  ;  a  cast  of  a  human  head,  with  long  tapered 
head-dress,  decorated  with  tribal  marks,  alligators,  snakes 
and  a  Maltese  cross,  £199  10s.  ;  and  a  sacrificial  bowl 
and  cover,  cast  in  relief  with  numerous  heads  and  sus- 
pended with  small  bells,  9^  in.  diam.,  £47  5s.  An  old 
Benin  ivory  tusk,  carved  in  relief  with  numerous  figures 
of  chiefs,  warriors,  alligators,  cat  fish,  etc.,  6  ft.  high, 
made  £78  15s. 

The  Compton  Verney  Glass 

At  Christie's,  on  July  30th,  an  important  series  of 
panels  ranging  in  date  from  early  in  the  16th  century 
to  late  in  the  18th  century,  came  up  for  sale  in  twenty- 
nine  lots.  They  were  recently  removed  from  the  Chapel 
at  Compton  Verney,  Warwickshire,  built  by  Robert 
Adam,  or  from  his  designs,  in  1772,  and  consecrated 
in  1852,  when  the  ancient  Parish  Church  of  Compton 
Verney  was  demolished,  by  Dr.  Pepys,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter. 

Eight  lots  were  catalogued  as  German  and  the  rest 
as  English. 

The  whole  of  the  English  glass — for  the  most  part 
heraldic,  the  remainder  being  of  a  sacred  character — had 
reference  to  the  family  of  Verney,  by  whom  the  domain 
of  Compton  Verney  had  been  held  from  the  14th  century 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  had  been  brought 
to  the  existing  Chapel  from  the  ancient  Chapel  at  Compton 
Verney,  to  which  part  of  it  may  have  belonged  originally, 
while  the  other  part  had  come  thither  from  the  mediaeval 
Hall  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion  at  Compton  Verney. 

The  panels  of  sacred  subjects — certainly  the  four 
donor  panels,  and,  almost  certainly,  the  eight  saints 
comprised  in  lots  140,  142  and  144,  catalogued  as  German, 
but,  in  fact,  native  English — were,  originally,  in  the 
windows  of  the  ancient  Parish  Church  of  Compton 
Verney. 

The  heraldry  constituted  a  continuous  record  of  the 
Verney  family  from  the  15th  century  to  1778,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  sale,  the  panels 
forming  this  record  have  now  been  dispersed.  Many 
shields  of  arms,  mostly  quartered  and  many  impaled, 
and  four  panels  of  kneeling  donors  made  up  this  record. 
With  the  exception  of  one  of  the  donor  panels  (lot  124) 
and  the  17th-  and  18th-century  shields,  which  are  painted 
in  enamel  colours,  all  the  heraldic  glass  is  pot-metal, 
and,    oi    aec<     itj      heavily    and    minutely   leaded;     the 


glass  is  of  fine  quality,  and  the  painting,  very  intricate 

in  parts,  does  credit  to  the  painter  by  its  bold  and  pains- 
taking character.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  17th- 
and  iSth-century  heraldry,  but  it  is  up  to  the  average 
for  those  periods,  while  its  value  for  record  purposes 
is  considerable. 

The  16th-century  shield-panels  are  nearly  all  of  one 
type — a  Tudor-shaped  shield  within  a  coloured  chaplet 
running  through  white  and  yellow  clasps  and  bands — and 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  lot  131,  which  is  com- 
plete, were  mutilated  in  the  18th  century  by  the  removal 
of  the  side  and  bottom  clasps  of  the  chaplets  and  the 
insertion  of  inscribed  ribbons  below  the  shields. 

As  to  prices  of  the  heraldic  glass,  a  shield  of  Edmund 
Verney  (died  1494)  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Fielding 
(lot  118),  brought  140  guineas:  the  arms  of  Richard 
Verney  (Edmund's  son),  who  died  1527,  and  his  wife, 
Anne  Danvers  (lot  119),  150  guineas;  and  a  panel  (lot  120) 
with  the  same  Richard,  in  heraldic  surcoat,  and  his  six 
sons  kneeling  before  a  prayer  desk,  250  guineas  ;  on  the 
desk  is  a  book  open  at  a  prayer  of  St.  Christopher,  and 
above  it  is  a  picture  of  the  same  saint  carrying  the 
Child  Jesus  across  the  ford.  A  companion  panel,  with 
similarly  placed  kneeling  figures  of  Richard's  wife,  Anne 
Danvers,  and  five  daughters  (lot  12 1),  fetched  300  guineas  ; 
the  lady  wears  a  mantle  bearing  the  quartered  coat  of 
Danvers,  and,  in  the  confused  lettering  of  the  open  book, 
the  name  of  St.  Anne  can  be  made  out.  A  picture  of 
that  saint  with  our  Lady  and  the  Divine  Child  is  above 
the  prayer  desk.  'Curiously  enough,  a  panel  dated  155S 
(lot  122)  of  the  same  Lady  Anne,  who  seems  to  have 
survived  her  husband  for  thirty  years,  and  two  sons, 
fetched  300  guineas,  although,  in  design,  colour  and 
condition,  it  is  inferior  to  the  two  earlier  donor  panels. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  interest  as  exemplifying  the 
transitional  character  of  its  period  both  in  religion  and 
architecture,  for  it  shows  a  book  with  an  English  trans- 
lation of  an  old  Latin  prayer  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
English  ;  while  classical  columns  and  entablature  make 
a  frame  for  Gothic  windows  The  fourth  donor  panel, 
in  18th-century  enamels,  representing  Alice  Thame,  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Verney,  with  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
(lot  124),  brought  only  58  guineas.  Three  other  16th- 
century  shields  (lots  126,  127,  and  134),  Verney  impaling 
Raleigh,  Verney  impaling  Lucy  and  Southwell  impaling 
Howard,  all  with  many  quarterings,  sold  for  185,  195 
and  155  guineas  respectively  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
shields  of  that  period  averaged  about  50  guineas  only. 

This  figure  may  be  taken,  also,  as  the  average  price 
apiece  for  the  17th-century  shields,  though  one  (lot  135) 
brought  as  much  as  108  guineas,  a  price  for  which  the 
importance  of  the  persons  commemorated,  Charles 
Howard,  1st  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  his  wife  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Henry  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  the  number 
of  quarterings  in  the  shield  were  responsible  ;  and 
another  (lot  132)  changed  hands  at  20  guineas  only. 

Of  the  glass  catalogued  as  German,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  figures,  certainly  English,  of  St.  Anne 
(lot  142)  and  St.  Christopher  (lot  144)  originally  stood 
in  a  window  of  the  demolished  Church  of  Compton 
Verney  with  the  donor  panels  of  Richard  Verney  and 
Anne  Danvers  below  them,  and  we  may  safely  attribute 
the  place  of  origin  of  SS.   Laurence  and  Giles  (lot   140), 
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SS.  Margaret  and  Catherine  (lot  142)  and  SS.  George 
and  Anthony   (lot   144)   to  the  same  church. 

The  crowded  panel  of  the  Crucifixion,  perhaps,  suggests 
a  Flemish  rather  than  a  German  origin,  but  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two  ;  it  fetched  380 
guineas.  Prices  realised  for  the  German  glass  were,  for 
lot  141,  the  Ascension,  50  guineas  ;  for  lot  143,  containing 
the  Crucifixion  and  Entombment  and  our  Lord  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Garden,  55  guineas  ;  lot  145, 
with  pictures  of  the  Espousals  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph, 
the  marriage  at  Cana,  the  Annunciation,  the  birth  of  our 
Lady,  the  Adoration  of  the  three  Kings,  and  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  180  guineas  ;  and  lot  146,  showing 
the  Child  Jesus  disputing  with  the  doctors,  our  Lord 
appearing  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  our  Lady  enthroned, 
and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  58  guineas. 

The  catalogue  contains  much  useful  information  on 
the  genealogical  aspect  of  the  glass,  though  the  arms — 
argent  3  inescutcheons  sable  and  a  bordure  gules — should 
be  attributed  to  Loudham  (a  Verney  quartering)  and 
not  to  Darcy. 

The  total  sum  realised  by  the  sale  was  £3,682  6s. 
— F.  Sydney  Eden. 

Silver 

Last  month's  saleroom  notes  concluded  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  dispersal  of  some  of  the  Darnley  silver, 
which  took  place  at  Christie's  on  July  8th,  and  to  the 
fact  that  John  Bligh,  1st  Earl  of  Darnley,  married  Queen 
Anne's  cousin,  Lady  Theodosia  Hyde  (Baroness  Clifton 
in  her  own  right).  Space  then  permitted  of  only  one 
lot  being  mentioned,  so  now  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
our  record  of  some  of  the  other  Darnley  pieces  sold  on 
that  day. 

As  a  wedding  gift  to  her  cousin,  Queen  Anne  gave 
a  silver-gilt  ewer,  with  harp-shaped  handle  and  short 
spout,  the  lip  engraved  with  the  royal  cypher  and  arms, 
by  George  Gartkorne  (54  oz.).  This  fetched  160s.  per  oz. 
Four  fan-shaped  dishes,  1767  (63  oz.  13  dwt.),  bearing 
the  arms  of  John,  4th  Earl  of  Darnley,  who  claimed  the 
Dukedom  of  Lennox  without  obtaining  a  final  decision 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  realised  54s.  per  oz.  ;  four 
oval  entree  dishes,  made  for  the  3rd  Earl  by  Parker  and 
Wakelin,  1770,  with  four  covers  bearing  the  hall-mark 
date  of  1802  (155  oz.),  13s.  6d.  ;  a  pair  of  oval  soup 
tureens,  covers  and  liners,  also  made  for  the  3rd  Earl 
by  the  same  silversmiths,  1770  (247  oz.  18  dwt.),  7s.  3d.  ; 
four  ice-pails  and  liners,  with  the  arms  of  the  4th  Earl, 
by  Wakelin  and  Taylor,  1788  and  1791  (318  oz.  7  dwt.), 
1  os.  3d.  ;  an  ice-pail,  formed  as  a  copy  of  the  Warwick 
vase,  by  Paul  Storr,  1812  (268  oz.  15  dwt.),  7s.  6d.  ; 
and  four  wall-brackets,  chased  with  masks  and  strapwork, 
and  surmounted  by  coronets,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  c.  17 10 
(54  oz.  2  dwt.),  60s.  A  toilet  service  of  ten  pieces, 
embossed  and  chased  with  arabesque  foliage  on  a  matted 
ground,  by  John  Phillips,  of  Dublin,  1680  (weight  without 
mirror  and  brushes,  106  oz.  18  dwt.),  sold  "all  at"  for 
£400.  One  of  the  pieces  has  the  arms  of  the  1st  Earl's 
father,  Thomas  Bligh,  of  Rathmore,  County  Meath. 
Four  candelabra,  with  gadrooned  borders  and  branches 


for  three  and  two  lights  each.  1  7S4  [11  in  high),  brought 
£310  "  all  at."  From  other  sources  came  a  small  collection 
of  early  English  spoons,  which  realised  a  total  of  about 
£248  10s. — the  top  price,  £41,  being  paid  for  a  Maidenhead 
spoon,  1601,  maker's  mark  a  crescent  and  T;  and  an 
Apostle  spoon,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Philip,  1634,  maker's 
mark  D  enclosing  C,  fetched  £23.  Silver-gilt  pieces 
included  a  cream-jug,  formed  as  a  cow  with  a  fly  on  hei 
back,  1764  (4  oz.  11  dwt.),  which  found  a  buyer  at  130s. 
per  oz.  ;  a  pair  of  candelabra,  with  foliage  and  fluted 
borders  supporting  branches  for  three  lights  each,  bv 
/.  Green  and  Co.,  Sheffield,  1800,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks 
en  suite,  "  all  at,"  £130  ;  and  a  German  figure  of  a  camel, 
with  a  monkey  on  its  back  (27  oz.  15  dwt.),  £65.  Five 
days  later,  a  pair  of  spoons  with  circular  tops,  engraved 
with  initials  LB.  and  the  bowls  with  initials  A.C.,  by 
George  Herries,  Edinburgh,  c.  1590,  £80.  A  youth, 
certainly  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  accompanied 
by  his  father,  created  some  amusement  at  Christie's 
sale  on  July  29th,  by  bidding  and  securing,  at  780s.  per 
oz.,  a  plain  trencher  salt-cellar,  of  cylindrical  shape,  with 
spreading  foot,  the  flat  top  surmounted  by  three  scroll- 
handles,  and  in  the  centre  a  <=unk  receptacle  for  salt, 
1635,  maker's  mark  I.M.  with  a  bear  below  (9  oz.  12  dwt.). 
The  bidding  for  this  lot,  which  came  from  an  anonymous 
property,  had  reached  500s.  per  oz.,  when  the  boy  stepped 
forward  and  signalled  a  further  bid  by  raising  his  index 
finger.  The  auctioneer  hesitated,  but  a  nod  from  the 
father  gave  the  assurance  that  everything  was  in  order, 
and  the  bid  was  accepted.  Further  opposition  came 
from  dealers  present,  but  the  boy  went  on  until  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  piece  at  the  above-mentioned 
price.  Christie's  history  goes  back  over  150  years,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  had 
taken  a  bid  from  a  minor.  To  this  sale  Lord  Glentanar 
had  sent  his  beautiful  silver-gilt  rose  water  ewer  and  dish, 
both  elaborately  chased  with  dolphins,  Tudor  roses, 
groups  of  fruit  and  strapwork,  by  F.  Terry,  161 8  (90  oz.). 
This  was  purchased  at  the  Marchioness  Conyngham's 
sale  in  1908  for  £4,200,  and  now  received  a  final  offer  of 
£3,200.  Other  properties  included  a  plain  octagonal 
caster,  1714  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  which  realised  115s.  per  oz.  ; 
a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a  cream-jug,  formed  as  a 
cow,  with  a  fly  on  her  back,  1761  (4  oz.  12  dwt.)  ;  a 
tankard  with  flat  cover,  scroll  handle  and  bifurcated 
thumb-piece,  maker's  mark  I.S.  monogram  in  a  dotted 
oval — the  tankard,  1676,  the  cover,  1663  (24  oz.  2  dwt.), 
1 20s.  ;  another,  the  handle  pricked  with  initials  and  the 
date  1660,  maker's  mark  R.S.  with  two  mullets  in  a  shaped 
shield  (22  oz.  18  dwt.),  115s.  ;  a  circular  dish,  the  centre 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  and  scroll  mantling,  by 
Anthony  Stanley,  Dublin,  1715  (14  oz.  7  dwt.).  80s.  . 
a  plain  tazza,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1714  (10  oz.),  ySs.  ; 
a  plain  punch-bowl,  with  moulded  borders,  by  W . 
Darkeratt,  1729  (83  oz.  5  dwt.),  82s.  ;  nine  rat-tail  dessert 
spoons,  1720  (8  oz.  10  dwt.),  80s.  ;  and  a  silver-gilt 
toilet  service  (seven  pieces),  embossed  and  chased  with 
flowers  and  scrollwork,  by  Lewis  Heme  and  Francis 
Butty,  1761  (136  oz.),  with  toilet  mirror  made  to  match, 
"  all    at,"    £250. 
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Greek  Horse's  Head  for  the  Tripp  Collection 

Of  Attic  workmanship,  a  Greek  marble  head  of  a 
horse  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  Chester  D.  Tripp,  of  Chicago,  and 
is  being  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
at  the  Art  Institute.  In  style  it  is  comparable  to  the 
reliefs  on  the  so-called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  also  related  to  the  Dexileos  at  Athens, 
attributed  to  a  follower  of  Pheidias. 

Huntington  Library  Popularised 

The  first  number  of  the  Huntington  Library  Bulletin, 
which  has  recently  appeared,  makes  one  realise  that  in 
giving  his  library  to  the  public  the  late  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton   inaugurated    a    procedure  of  making  his  collection 
widely   available   to   scholars.     His   library   is   not   only 
for  the  usual  purposes  of  research  for  those  who 
have  the  time,  qualifications  and  opportunity  to  go  to 
i  mo,  California,  but  the  Library  comes  to  meet  those 
v.ho.  an  not  enjoy  these  privileges      The  Bulletin,  which  is 
to  be  occasionally  rather  than  regularly  printed,  will  bring 
imber  ol  readers,  Loth  s<  holars  and  laymen, 
ol  the  i  ollei  tion. 


The  first  number,  besides  containing  a  history  of  the 
career  of  the  founder  of  the  collection,  presents  an  account 
of  the  medical  incunabula  in  the  collection,  written  by 
Herman  Ralph  Mead  ;  notes  on  A  Treatise  against 
Ivdicial  Asirologie,  a  manuscript  written  about  1600  by 
or  for  John  Chamber  ;  also  an  account  of  a  rare  edition 
of  Henry  Fielding's  Miser,  his  most  successful  play, 
adapted  from  Moliere's  play  of  the  same  name. 

The  text  of  a  letter  concerning  Shakespeare's  garden 
is  interesting.  At  the  time  the  letter  was  written  the 
garden  belonged  to  Shakespeare's  son-in-law,  John  Hall. 
The  letter  was  sent  by  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  first  baronet 
of  Stowe,  to  his  steward,  Harry  Rose,  asking  him  to 
get  a  cutting  from  the  vines  at  Shakespeare's  house.  New 
Place.  It  would  seem,  from  two  other  letters  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  that  the  vine  in  question  was  a 
grape  vine,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  well  known  seems 
to  show  that  the  vine  was  a  mature  one  and  had  been 
growing  in  the  garden  since  Shakespeare's  day.  New 
Place,  writes  Sir  Thomas,  "  is  neare  to  the  house  of  my 
brother,  Peter  Temple's,  wife,  to  whom  I  would  haue 
vow  putt  her  in  minde  to  request  the  same  I\lr.  Hall 
(well  she  promised  to  me)    to  gratifie  me  wth  some  such 
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sutes  of  his  vine,  wch  my  sister  commended  much  to  me, 
wch  I  now  chuse  this  time,  the  same  being  seasonable, 
though  not  the  best  season.  I  would  haue  yow  to  plant 
them  neare  the  Bees,  adding  some  sand  in  the  morter 
pitt  to  the  rootes  with  beastes  bloud,  if  it  may  be 
gotten." 

The  Bulletin  also  contains  a  list  of  the  sources  drawn 
upon  by  Mr.  Huntington  in  forming  a  library  which, 
in  the  field  of  English  literature,  is  second  only  to  those 
of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  lists  more  than  a  hundred  private  libraries, 
many  of  them  acquired  en  bloc  by  Mr.  Huntington.  As 
a  part  of  a  plan  to  make  some  of  the  rarities  accessible, 
the  Library  is  printing,  in  co-operation  with  the  Harvard 
University  Press,  facsimiles  of  certain  subjects.  The 
first  quarto  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  1603,  has  recently 
appeared,  and  also  Thomas  Wyat's  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Quyete  of  Mynde.  In  preparation  is  a  volume  of 
Christmas  Carols  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
including  a  photographic  facsimile  of  the  unique  copy  of 
Kele's  Christmas  Carolles.  A  type  facsimile  of  The  Laws 
and  Liberties  of  Massachusetts,  1648,  appeared  in   1929. 

Print  Exhibition  at  Washington 

A  rare  and  unusual  collection  of  prints  is  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  Galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  the  first  showing  of 
etchings,  wood-cuts  and  lithographs  by  contemporary 
American  artists  chosen  by  a  jury  of  prominent  print- 
makers,  John  Taylor  Arms,  Chairman,  Gifford  Beal, 
Henry  J.  Francis,  Eugene  Higgins,  Edward  Hopper, 
Thomas  W.  Nason,  Robert  Nisbet,  Charles  H.  Woodbury, 
and  Leila  Mechlin,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  which  has  assembled  the  collection 
as  an  exchange  exhibit  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  to  be  sent  to  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1931-32. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice 
and  Milan.  There  are  245  prints,  some  of  the  artists 
being  represented  by  two  or  three  each.  John  Taylor 
Arms  is  exemplified  in  three  etchings  :  Basilica  of  the 
Madeleine,  Vezelay,  Lace  in  Stone,  which  is  a  brilliant 
rendering  of  delicate  architectural  ornament  and  detail, 
and  Shadows  of  Venice.  Martin  Lewis  shows  dry-points  : 
his  Glow  of  the  City  is  one  of  his  New  York  prints,  a 
subject  that  has  become  popular  with  artists  since 
Joseph  Pennell  first  made  his  telling  prints  and  said 
that  there  was  no  more  picturesque  place  to  be  found 
in  the  world  than  the  city  of  New  York.  Gifford  Beal 
is  also  seen  in  three  dry-points,  all  in  his  clever  manner 
of  the  painting  quality.  His  Fisherman' s  Daughter  was 
among  the  fifty  prints  of  1931.  Many  of  the  print- 
makers  are  now  turning  to  woodblocks,  and  interest 
in  block  prints  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 
Rockwell  Kent's  woodblocks  are  bold  and  clear,  after 
the  manner  of  his  painting  ;  he  is  almost  dramatic. 
Someone  called  him  "  An  American  Dore,  but  more 
artistic."  His  use  of  white  on  black  is  sometimes  start- 
ling The  End  and  The  Lovers  are  represented,  and 
Resting  is  a  lithograph.  J.  J.  Lankes,  another  wood- 
cut artist,  has  a  distinct  manner,  power  and  solidity. 
He  specialises  in  interesting  old  houses,  which  stand  out 
vividly,  as  does  his  St.  John's  Church  at  Hampton.  Va. 
He  makes  use  of  the  black   line  and  masses. 


In  marked  contrast  to  these  modern  wood-cuts  are  the 

delicate  wood-engravings  of  Timothy  Cole,  a  master  in 
the  art.  They  are  interpretations  of  the  work  of  cele- 
brated artists.  The  Fine  Arts  Gallery  is  showing  at  tin- 
same  time  quite  a  collection  of  Cole's  wood-engravings 
from  the  Drake  collection,  a  gift  to  the  Library  oi  Con- 
gress. The  lithographs  in  the  exhibition  are  unusual 
and  interesting,  among  the  artists  in  this  medium  being 
Wayman  Adams,  Charles  Locke,  Arnold  Ronnebeck, 
Styvesant  Van  Veen. 

Etchings  predominate,  and  one  scarcely  knows  where 
to  begin  to  speak  among  so  many  beautiful  prints. 

Alfred  Hutty  holds  a  distinguished  position  and  he 
has  been  awarded  one  of  the  Logan  prizes  at  the  Inter- 
national Show  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists.  Trees 
are  nearest  his  heart  ;  birches,  pines,  oaks,  sycamores 
are  all  handled  lightly  and  gracefully.  Yeamans  Hall 
Oak  is  shown.  Luigi  Lucioni's  Apple  Trees  and  Child 
Hassam's  lovely  Wayside  Inn  Oaks  in  Spring,  the  Big 
Cedar  and  Maples  in  Early  Spring  are  among  the  prints 
of  trees,  all  showing  the  peculiarity  of  bark,  branch  and 
foliage  in  graceful  arrangement,  as  each  of  these  artists 
so  well  understands.  Eugene  Higgins's  prints  are  rather 
pathetic  themes,  Hungry  Mouths,  Homeward  Bound  and 
Poverty  ;  the  lines  are  delicate  and  produce  strong 
values.  Kerr  Eby's  etchings  are  also  of  a  sadder  side  of 
life,  portraying  chiefly  the  war  scenes.  His  New  England 
Winter,  a  fine  piece  of  technique,  is,  unfortunately,  not 
included  in  the  exhibition. 

George  Elbert  Burr,  the  etcher  of  Arizona  and  the 
American  desert,  is  shown  in  a  dry-point,  Evening,  Navajo 
Country  ;  while  C.  Jac  Young's  Slumbering  Hills  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  prints  of  the  exhibition,  the  hills 
slumbering  in  a  fine  misty  light  revealing  his  love  and 
appreciation  of  Nature.  Frank  W.  Benson  is  repre- 
sented by  three  of  his  delightful  dry-points  :  ducks  that 
have  stirred  sportsmen,  who  are  his  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  and  collectors.  Ernest  D.  Roth  contributes 
three  etchings — Shipping  Camogli,  Stones  of  Venice,  and 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  Rome.  Venice,  the  fascinating,  is 
again  seen  in  Herman  A.  Webster's  Little  Israel,  Venue. 
and  Ponte  Megio.  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman,  whose  work 
is  unique,  shows  The  Poet  and  La  fillc  du  Marbrier  de 
Carrare.  Walter  Tittle's  dry-point  of  the  Tate  Gallerj 
Interior,  is  a  difficult  problem,  a  strange  and  intricate 
subject  to  choose,  but  almost  photographically  accom- 
plished, as  is  also  his  Elgin  Marbles. 

Among  other  artists  represented  in  the  collection  are 
Ernest  Fiene,  Bolton  Brown,  Anne  Goldthwait,  Reynolds 
Beal,  Carl  J.  Nordell,  Charles  Piatt,  Lee  Sturges,  Margery 
A.  Ryerson,  Louis  Wolchonok,  John  W.  Winkler,  Andre 
Smith,   and  Peggy  Bacon. — Helen   Wright. 

American  "  Folk  Art  " 

The  interest  in  primitive  American  art  that  was 
manifested  at  the  exhibition  of  old  paintings  by  the  early 
non-professional  painters  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
the  Newark  Museum  last  year,  continues  to  remain  in 
evidence.  The  Museum  lias  recently  announced  that 
it  has  purchased  eight  oil  paintings  and  ,1  water  colour 
portraif  from  the  group  then  shown,  while  the 
original  collection  has  also  been  shown  in  Chicago  and 
Toledo. 
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A  more  recent  in- 
dication that  primi- 
tive American  art 
has  entered  the  field 
of  the  serious  collec- 
tor is  in  the  founding 
oi  iln-  American  Folk 
Art  Gallery  in  New 
York.  This  institu- 
tion, which  opened 
its  doors  late  in  Sep- 
tember, has  brought 
together  portraits, 
still-lifes,  interiors, 
seascapes,  landscapes 
in  oil,  water-colour, 
pastel,  drawings, 
paintings  on  velvet 
and  glass,  tinsel  pic- 
tures, Pennsylvania 
Dutch  quill  and  brush 
drawings,  ship's  fig- 
ureheads, cigar  store 
Indians,  tavern  signs, 
weather  vanes  in 
wood  and  metal, 
lawn  figures,  hobby 
horses,  toys,  cast- 
iron  stove  plates, 
various  types  of 
bird  decoys — a  list 
which  indicates  that 
no  aspect  of  native 
art  as  it  applies  to 
things  of  homely, 
everyday  use,  or  to 
the  most  ambitious 
attempts  at  esthetic 

expression  is  being  neglected.  The  material  has  been 
selected  from  over  a  wide  area.  Most  of  the  artists  and 
craftsmen  are  unknown.  The  pictures  are  often  the  work 
of  carriage  painters  or  other  purely  commercial  artists 
of  an  earlier  day.     Many  were  the  work  of  amateurs. 

The  American  Folk  Gallery  will  not  hold  exhibitions, 
but  will  make  its  collections  available  for  museums  and 
educational  institutions.  It  is  interesting  that  this  pre- 
occupation with  native  American  art  is  growing  side  by 
side  with  an  appreciation  of  American  Indian  art.  As 
previously  stated  in  The  Connoisseur,  the  latter  is  to 
take  the  form  of  the  exhibition  of  Indian  Tribal  Arts 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  December.  Both  native 
American  and  native  Indian  art  has  been  for  so  long 
ignored  that  they  both   appear  as  "  discoveries  " 

Five  French  Painters — "  before   1880  " 

Five  French  painters,  Degas,  Renoir,  Monet,  Pissarro, 
and  Sisley,  form  the  subject  of  an  exhibition  held  at  the 
D  1-Ruel  Galleries  during  the  latter  part  of  October 
and  lasting  through  the  first  week  of  the  present  month. 
Iti'  period  chosen  covers  the  early  maturity  of  these  artists, 
lonism  was  still  new,  a  matter  of  challenge. 
Manet's  Olympia  had  startled  Pans  in  [865.  The  first 
exhibition   of   the   group    which    was   scornfully    dubbed 
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"  1  mpi  essionists," 

was  held  in  1874. 
The  year  1880  may 
lie  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  Degas' 
later   period.  The 

Portrait  of  Degas' 
Father  and  his  Secre- 
larv  in  the  present 
exhibition  is  one  of 
his  finest,  most  ma- 
ture works,  compara- 
ble to  the  Diego 
Martelli  and  also 
the  Uncle  and  Niece 
of  the  Coburn  col- 
lection in  Chicago. 
It  shows  the  same 
skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  figuies 
within  the  room  ;  it 
has  the  distinctly 
three  dimensional 
quality  of  these 
paintings  and  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  colour  — 
rich,  tawny  orange, 
brown  and  reds  pre- 
dominating with  that 
metallic  green  he 
uses  so  effectually. 
An  early  Degas  of  his 
Roman  visit,  dated 
1857,  shows  the 
careful  student  of 
the  old  masters, 
who  was  willing  to 
learn  their  secrets  by 
giving  himself  to  a  most  meticulous  copying. 

Monet  is  seen  in  an  early  work,  Le  bassin  in  d'Argen- 
teuil,  painted  in  flat,  smooth,  luminous  colour  in  a  style 
which  was  entirely  the  opposite  of  the  divisionist  method 
he  was  to  adopt  so  whole-heartedly.  The  cool  strength 
of  Renoir's  painting  in  Femme  dans  un  jardin,  1873, 
shows  a  different  Renoir  from  the  painter  whose  palette 
was  given  those  characteristic  pinks  and  purples  and  reds 
not  so  much  later.  Sisley 's  Environs  de  Londres,  Hampton 
Court,  1872,  has  something  of  the  flat,  smooth  colour 
of  the  early  Monet,  while  his  Vieilles  Maisons  a  St. 
Mammes,  automne,  i8yg,  shows  a  cool  palette  given  to 
slate  blues  and  painted  with  a  kind  of  brusque  vigour 
that  is  unusual  in  his  later  work.  The  Pissarro,  Marche 
de  la  St.  Martin,  Pontoise,  painted  in  1872,  is  not  unlike 
it  in  temper  and  shows  these  two  painters  much  closer 
to  each  other  than  they  were  long  to  remain. 

Empire  Furniture  for  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 

Brought  from  Paris  early  in  the  last  century,  the 
furniture  of  an  Empire  drawing  room  in  a  Philadelphia 
mansion  has  just  been  given  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
ol  Art,  and  is  now  installed  in  the  French  Painting 
Gallery.  It  will  later  be  arranged  in  a  room  of  its  own 
period.      Vmong    the    pieces    is    a    set   of   three    Empire 
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mahogany  pier  tables  with  excellent  ormolu  mounts  ;  one 
of  the  tables  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker, 
Vacher,  of  23,  rue  de  Gramont,  Paris.  Two  sofas,  two 
arm-chairs,  and  ten  side  chairs  are  upholstered  in  red 
satin  patterned  with  gold  medallions,  which  was  copied 
some  years  ago  from  the  original  upholstery.  An  Empire 
mantelpiece,  two  charming  circular  stands,  and  four 
pairs  of  bronze  candelabra  are  in  the  collection.  There 
are  several  fine  pieces  of  Chinese  lacquer,  including  a 
sewing  table,  covered  with  red  and  gold  figures  on  a  black 
ground.  Another  is  a  black  and  gold  box  with  a  liqueur 
set  of  old  French  cut  glass  ;  another  box  has  a  gaming 
set  of  lacquer  trays  and  mother-of-pearl  counters,  each 
one  engraved  with  the  owner's  crest.  This  gift  comes 
to  the  Museum  through  the  bequest  of  Betty  Campbell 
Madeira,  and  is  given  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Mary 
Wilcocks  Campbell. 

New  Benjamin  West  Museum 

The  opening  of  the  new  Benjamin  West  Museum  at 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  carries 
out  a  long  intended  project  of  making  the  old  house  in 
which  West  was  born  in  1738,  standing  on  the  Swarth- 
more campus,  a  museum  dedicated  to  the  Dean  of  Ameri- 
can Painting.  It  is  not  to  be  a  museum  devoted  only 
to  the  work  of  West,  although  in  time  it  will  have  a 
very  fine  showing  of  his  paintings.  It  is  to  be  a  museum 
of  American  art,  and  a  collection  of  contemporary 
American  painting  forms  part  of  the  opening  exhibition. 
There  are  twelve  paintings  by  West,  now  in  place,  as 
well  as  an  important  group  of  drawings  in  water-colour 
and  bistre  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Swarth- 
more College.  A  replica  of  the  Destruction  of  the  French 
Fleet,  of  which  the  original 
is  in  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's collection,  is  in- 
cluded ;  also  a  small  ver- 
sion of  the  Death  of  General 
Wolfe,  of  which  the  most 
important  rendering  has 
been  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  Ottawa  since  1918, 
after  its  presentation  to 
Canada  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  There  are 
other  versions  of  this  sub- 
ject, including  that  in  Ken- 
sington Palace.  Still  an- 
other painting  in  the  new 
museum  is  West's  portrait 
of  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  Quaker  sect,  of 
which  the  artist's  family 
were  members. 

Were  it  not  so  well 
known,  it  might  seem 
strange  to  us  to-day  that 
West  should  have  provoked 
a  great  furore  with  his 
Death  of  Wolfe  because  he 
painted  the  subjects  in  the 

,  ,,  BENJAMIN    WEST 

costumes  such  as  they  ac-         IN    THE    NEW    HKN|AMIN    w 
tually   wore.       Up    to   this  COLLEGE 


time  historical  subjects  presented  contemporary  generals 
in  the  costumes  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  when  West 
made  this  stand  for  realism  it  was  nothing  short  of 
revolutionary.  He  was  the  protagonist  of  the  historical 
subject,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  portrait  painting  was  a 
distinctly  minor  art.  Yet  among  the  numerous  portraits 
which  he  executed,  some,  such  as  his  lull-length  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  celebrated  tondo 
of  the  artist's  wife  and  child  which  is  in  the  States,  have 
charm  and  enthusiasm.  There  is  a  painting  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  which 
is  exceptionally  pleasing.  His  self-portrait  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  is  vigorous,  and  suggests 
a  kind  of  unsparing  sharpness  of  vision  which  did  not 
deal  too  kindly  with  his  own  image. 

When  West  was  an  old  man  he  asked  his  young  pupil, 
Thomas  Sully,  who  was  about  to  return  from  London  to 
Philadelphia,  to  find  out  if  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
was  still  standing.  He  gave  him  directions  how  to  find 
it,  two  miles  beyond  the  cross  roads  at  the  Springfield 
Meeting  House.  Sully  went  where  he  was  directed,  found 
the  house,  made  some  sketches  of  it,  and  sent  them  to 
West  to  prove  that  the  house  was  still  there.  That  house 
has  now  become  the  new  museum.  Here  will  be  pre- 
served Gilbert  Stuart's  portrait  of  West,  and  it  is  planned 
to  add  other  subjects  related  to  the  painter  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  President  of 
of  Swarthmore  College,  is  the  President  of  the  Museum, 
and  Mr.  F.  Newlin  Price  is  the  Director. 

A  Louis  XVI.  Marquetry  Prie-Dieu 

Generally,  a  rare  piece  of  Louis  XVI.  marquetry 
takes  the  form  of  a  writing-desk,  a  bonheur-du-jour,  a 
cabinet,  or  some  piece  defi- 
nitely intended  to  adorn 
the  salon  or  boudoir.  It 
is  unusual  to  find  an 
elaborate  example  of  cabi- 
net-making of  this  period 
taking  the  form  of  a  prie- 
dieu.  There  was  no  Madame 
de  Maintenon  at  Court  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century 
to  encourage  a  maitre  ebin- 
iste  to  devote  his  talents 
to  the  furnishing  of  the 
private  chapel.  The  prie- 
dieu  illustrated  here  was 
made  by  Francois  Bayer, 
who  signed  it  in  the  year 
1778,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  extravagant  :es 
and  frivolities  of  the  young 
queen  set  the  styles  for  a 
P  Leasure-lovi  ag  Court. 
The  fact  that  it  was 
fashioned  for  a  member  of 
a  provincial  rather  than 
a  Parisian  family  may  ex- 
plain why  so  elaborate  a 
Y    GILBERT    si  UAH  1  ,  .    ,        .       ,    ..       , 

eum,    swarthmore         Pie< :e  ol  uuay  took  the  form 
it   did.      It    was    made    for 
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Laizer  de  Siougeat  of  Auvergne  ;    his  arms,  with  mitre 
and  crozier,  appear  on  the  top  of  the  sliding  section. 

The  piece  is  of  finely  grained  tulip-wood  veneered  in 
squares  on  the  front  and  enclosed  in  panels  of  rosewood. 
The  arched  upper  part  depicts  a  Crucifixion  in  finely 
i  marquetry,  with  the  faces  and  feet  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  in  ivory.  The  slanting  hinged  top  contains 
in  the  centre  a  circular  medallion  showing  the  Sacred 
Heart  enclosed   in   a  Crown  of  Thorns  and  surmounted 


with  a  Cross.  Tlie  emblem  of  the  Trinity  is  above,  and 
the  border  oi  the  arch  is  set  with  the  heads  <>l  i  hciubmi. 
I  he  figure  of  the  Christ  suggests  that  one  of  Rubens' 
paintings  may  have  been  the  model.  The  figures  of 
John  and  Mary  are  very  simply  treated  ;  while  the 
chequered  base  of  the  scene  is  a  detail  taken  over  from 
the  architectural  subjects  of  many  marquetry  designs  to 
create  an  effect  of  perspective.  The  main  bodj  "I  tin 
piece  has  two  hinged  doors,  on  which  are  representations 
ill  two  saints,  with  their  names  given  on  the  border  of 
each  and  the  date,  1778.  Francois  Bayer,  the  maker, 
was  enrolled  as  a  master  in  1764,  and  executed  work 
for  various  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  There 
is  a  fine  example  of  his  work  in  the  Jones  Bequest  in 
the  Victoria  and   Albert  Museum. 

A  Degas  Drawing  of  Tissot 

Among  recent  gifts  to  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard 
University  is  a  drawing  by  Degas,  of  the  artist  Tissot, 
presented  by  G.  B.  de  Hauke.  The  drawing  exhibitions 
at  the  Fogg  Museum  are  always  particularly  worth  a 
visit,  for  not  only  does  the  Museum  itself  own  some  fine 
examples  of  the  French  modern  school,  but  Frofcssor 
Paul  J.  Sachs,  Associate  Director,  possesses  an  almost 
inexhaustible  collection  of  diawings  by  old  and  modern 
masters,  which  he  generously  contributes  for  exhibition 
purposes,  making  a  frequent  change  of  subject-matter 
possible. 

The  Degas  drawing  is  interesting  because  it  brings 
together  two  artists  who  would  seemingly  have  little 
in  common,  and  yet  are  fundamentally  united  by 
their  common  respect  for  truth.  J.  J.  Tissot,  the 
painter  of  the  water-colours  of  the  Life  of  Christ  which 
are  now  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  was  given  to  an  honesty 
and  earnestness  which  took  him  to  Palestine  in  order 
to  make  his  paintings  as  truthful  as  he  could  at  a  distance 
of  two  thousand  years.  Degas,  the  painter  of  ballet 
dancers  and  racehorses,  was  equally  devoted  to  accuracy 
of  observation.  Always  standing  apart  from  any  group 
or  movement — Degas  never  forgot  his  early  training 
under  Ingres,  and  was  a  draughtsman  to  the  end — he 
had  a  passionate  love  of  the  old  masters,  and  his  copies 
of  Holbein's  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Poussin's  Sabine  Women 
are  done  with  a  perfection  of  drawing  which  he  could 
not  have  attained  if  his  whole  enthusiasm  had  not  been 
given  over  to  it. 

Degas  has  left  us  several  portraits  of  contemporary 
artists,  especially  among  his  etchings.  There  are  several 
of  Mary  Cassatt  (one  shows  her  in  the  Louvre),  and 
there  are  various  portraits  of  Manet,  among  them  a 
drawing  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  as  well  as  several 
etchings.  His  portrait  of  Leon  Bonnat  is  in  the  museum 
which  that  artist  founded  at  Bayonne. 

The  Tissot  portrait  is  delightful,  casual  enough  on  the 
surface,  and  seeming  to  have  little  in  common  with  the 
pure  line  of  his  master,  Ingres,  yet  preserving  the 
emphatically   linear  quality  throughout. 
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Since  my  article  on  Art  and  the  Slump 
was  published  in  September,  the  contention  that 
well-selected  examples  of  fine  art  form  the  most 
durable  form  of  asset  has  received  unexpected 
confirmation  by  the  sudden  drop  in  the  value  of 
the  pound.  With  it  has  automatically  fallen  the 
values  of  all  British  gilt-edged  securities,  such  as 
Government  and  Colonial  bonds,  debentures  and 
mortgages,  but  the  value  of  works  of  art  of 
international  importance  remains  unaffected.  Thus 
three  months  ago  I  estimated  that  the  superb 
picture  of  Jan  Arnolfini  and  his  Wife,  by  Jan  van 
Eyck,  was  worth  £250,000,  then  equivalent  to 
$1,215,000.  To-day  the  valuation  would  have  to 
be  increased  to  £315,000,  though  it  would  still 
remain  at  the  same  amount  in  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  the  prices  generally  asked  in 
British  art  galleries  and  antique  shops  have  not 
been  raised,  but  that  is  because  the  dealers  who 
bought  their  stock  with  English  currency  arc 
content  with  their  old  ratio  of  profit,  and,  like 
most  Britons,  they  believe  that  with  the  advent 
of  a  National  Government  the  pound  will  be 
speedily  stabilised  at  par  value.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  at  present  rates  of  exchange,  American 
and  foreign  buyers  will  obtain  what  is  equivalent 


to  a  25  per  cent,  discount  on  their  cash  purchases. 
It  might  be  urged  that  now  is  the  time  for 
American  collectors  to  buy  because  they  are 
certain  to  secure  extraordinarily  good  value  for 
their  dollars.  But  in  a  time  of  general  stress  no 
patriotic  man  will  make  purchases  abroad  if  his 
action  is  likely  to  take  work  from  the  people  at 
home.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  the  best  chance  of  reducing 
the  18.2  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  is  for  Americans,  who  can  afford 
to  do  so,  to  buy  as  many  non-competitive  articles 
from  Europe  as  possible.  For  the  unemployment 
crisis  in  the  United  States  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  decrease  in  foreign  purchases  of 
American  goods.  This  is  not  because  they  have 
fallen  off  in  attractiveness,  but  because  European 
countries  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  them  unless  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  accept  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  payment  in  other  commodities  and 
less  in  money. 

Take  Britain  as  an  extreme  example  of  the 
present  one-sided  trade.  Despite  its  impoverish- 
ment from  the  War  during  the  last  decade,  its 
average  purchases  from  the  United  States  have 
been    $550,000, 000  a   year  more   than   it    has  sold 
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SUILT  COTTAGES  AT  STANTON,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

(B.  C.  Clayton  photo.) 


LATE  l6TH  OR  EARLY   1 7TH  CENTURY 


RDISI.EY,  HEREFORDSHIRE 


{B.  C.   Clayton  photo.) 
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TWO  TYPICAL  SCENES 
IN  UNSPOILED  RURAL 
ENGLAND.  STANTON, 
A  WELL  -  DESIGNED 
VILLAGE  BUILT  OF 
LOCAL  STONE  \  AND 
COTTAGES  AT  EAR- 
DISLEY,  WITH  AN 
ADMIRABLE  ROOF 

LINE 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF 
THE  VILLAGERS, 
SHOPHOLDERS,  AND 
EVEN  THE  POOREST 
CLASSES  WERE  OFTEN 
AS  BEAUTIFUL  IN 
THEIR  WAY  AS  THE 
MINSTERS  AND 

PALACES  OF         THE 
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in  return  ;  and  besides  settling  for  this  it  has 
had  to  pay  over  $150,000,000  a  year  on  account 
of  its  War  debt.  Little  wonder  that  it  has  shown 
signs  of  collapse  under  the  strain.  Unless  the 
United  States  can  reciprocate  Britain's  purchases 
to  a  far  larger  extent  than  at  present,  it  is  obvious 
that  Britain  cannot  continue  to  make  them  at 
the  same  rate.  Increased  purchases  of  antiques 
will  do  something  to  redress  the  balance.  The 
American  collector,  when  he  acquires  art  treasures 
from  Europe,  can  truthfully  reflect  that,  so  far 
from  injuring  the  American  workman,  he  is 
providing  the  money  which  will  ultimately  pay 
for  some  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the 
latter  and  exported  to  Europe.  In  other  words, 
the  money  spent  by  the  United  States  on  European 
antiques  will  in  all  probability  ultimately  reach 
the  pockets  of  American  working  men  in  the  form 
of  wages. 

Even  if  whole-heartedly  followed,  this  suggestion, 
however,  will  form  only  a  small  and  temporary 
palliative  of  the  situation.  It  may  help  to  give 
work  to  some  of  the  American  unemployed  and 
to  bring  the  English  pound  up  to  its  former  value, 
but  it  will  not  solve  the  general  question  of 
unemployment.  According  to  recent  statistics, 
there  are  4,104,000  registered  unemployed  in 
Germany,  2,822,166  in  Great  Britain,  whilst  a  fifth 
of  the  trade  unionists  of  the  United  States  are 
out  of  work.  Statistics  from  other  countries  do 
not  make  much  more  cheerful  reading,  and  even 
semi-civilised  countries,  like  the  Malay  States, 
where  the  output  of  tin  has  been  purposely 
reduced  to  only  40  per  cent,  of  its  former  total, 
or  Ceylon,  where  the  planters  are  restricting  their 
crops  of  tea,  are  suffering  in  a  similar   manner. 

There  has  been  universal  over-production,  and 
until  the  surplus  can  be  absorbed  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  no  large  surpluses  to  occur  in  the 
future,  there  can  be  no  permanent  solution  of 
the  employment  difficulty.  The  doctrine,  hitherto 
dominant  in  the  United  States,  has  been  to 
stimulate  demand  by  reducing  cost,  and  so  place 
various  types  of  luxuries  at  the  command  of 
classes  of  people  who  formerly  could  not  afford 
to  enjoy  them.  This  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  past.  By  means  of  mass  production 
and  improved  machinery,  America  has  been  able 
both  to  cheapen  and  largely  extend  its  output, 
and  to  flood  the  world  with  the  products  of  its 
labours.  But  other  countries  are  now  emulating 
American  methods.  Increasingly  they  will  be- 
come in  a  position  not  only  to  supply  their  home 
requirements,  but  also  to  compete  directly  with 
America  in  neutral  markets.  The  future  then, 
in  the  main,  holds  out  a  prospect  of  an  ever- 
cheapening,    ever-increasing  production  of  staple 


NO.      IV. OLD     PLAYHOUSE     CLOSE,     EDINBURGH 

MID       SIXTEENTH       CENTURY        (WITH       LATER       WINDOWS) 
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picturesque  interest  (B .  C.  Clayton  photo.) 


commodities  throughout  the  world,  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
sumers. 

What  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  War  and  the 
preparation  for  war  was  the  great  consumer  of 
labour  in  the  immediate  past.  When  Europe 
kept  standing  armies  and  navies  of  six  or  seven 
million  men,  and  employed  perhaps  twice  as  many 
manufacturing  up-to-date  arms  and  equipment 
for  them  and  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  million 
trained  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  reserve,  it 
withdrew  a  vast  number  of  workpeople  from  com 
peting  in  the  orthodox  commercial  labour  market. 
The  result  of  such  a  course  may  be  partly  gauged 
by  a  comparison  of  the  present  conditions  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  former  has  maintained 
its  army  at  something  like  its  pre-War  size,  and 
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NO.  V.— IN  THE  PARI  HENON,  ATHENS  MORE  SPLENDID  I 

ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE     PR] 

asing  its  naval  expenditure.  Thus,  at  the 
presenl  time,  it  has  only  something  like  350,000 
unemployed,  while  Germany,  which  has  been 
compelled  by  treaty  to  reduce  its  former  standing 
army  oi  nearly  a  million  men  to  a  tenth  of  that 
number  and  also  enormously  to  reduce  its  navy,  has 
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over      4, 000, 000 
workless. 

But  there  is  a 

general    desire 
that  war  shall  he 
permanent  1  v 
tabooed.     The 
wisest     heads    in 
E  u  r  0  j)  e  a  n  d 
America  a  r  e 
striving  to  bring 
this  about,  for  it 
is    certain    that, 
owing  t  0  t  h  e 
continuous  im- 
provement and 
increasing  dead- 
liness  of  modern 
weapons,  an- 
other great  con- 
flict on  the  scale 
of  the  last  might 
wipe    out    whole 
nations  and   im- 
peril   the    struc- 
ture   of   modern 
civilisation. 
That  such  a  dis- 
aster   should   be 
permitted  ap- 
pears unthink- 
able ;     and    yet, 
unless     we     can 
substitute  for 
war    an    equally 
adequate  method 
for  absorbing 
the  surplus 
labour     of     the 
world,    it   would 
seem   that   some 
country  afflicted 
by  an  excessive 
number    of    un- 
employed might 
be    tempted    to 
try     and     solve 
the  difficulty  by 
seizing  terri- 
tories which 
would  afford  un- 
exploited 
markets   for   its  goods,   and   so   bring  about   the 
catastrophe. 

Obviously  the  best  remedy  is  to  divert  the 
energies  of  the  superfluous  workers  into  fields  of 
labour  which  at  present  arc  not  adequately 
exploited,    and    of    these    the    greatest    is    that    of 
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NO.      VI. RIGHT  :        RAIN      PIPE      HEAD 


ENGLISH 


EARLY     EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY  SHREWSBURY 

(B.  C.  Clayton  photo.) 

NO.    VII. BELOW  :      LOCK    AND    OTHER    DOOR  FITTINGS    OF 

ENGRAVED    BRASS    WITH    APPLIED   STEEL    ORNAMENTS    AND 

KEY  INSCRIBED    "   PHILIP    HARRIS    LONDINI    FECIT   " 

ENGLISH,     CIRCA     1 7OO  LENGTH,     7     INCHES. 

IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 

"   IF     ART     COULD     BE     BROUGHT     BACK     TO     THE     THINGS    OF 

EVERYDAY  LIFE  TO  THE  SAME  DEGREE  AS  IT  WAS  ANTERIOR 

TO     THE     INTRODUCTION     OF     STEAM,      IT     WOULD     PROVIDE 

AN    INEXHAUSTIBLE    FIELD    FOR    LABOUR  " 
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[B.   C.    Clayton  photo. 

NO.       VIII. IRON       LOCKPLATE  ENGLISH  LATE 

SIXTEENTH      CENTURY  ON      DOOR,      S.      TRANSEPT      TO 

CHOIR     AISLE,     NORWICH     CATHEDRAL  AN     ORDINARY 

FITTING     INVESTED     WITH     INTEREST     AND     BEAUTY 

art,  using  the  latter  term  in  its  broadest  sense. 
The  era  of  machinery  has  resulted  in  art  being 
largely  divorced  from  industry.  In  earlier  ages 
it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  people  ; 
now  it  is  more  commonly  regarded  as  a  frill — a 
luxury  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  cultured  and 
wealthy  and  about  which  industrial  workers  have 
little  concern.  That  in  former  days  art  must 
have  been  a  prodigious  consumer  of  labour  can  be 
seen  by  studying  the  ruins  or  surviving  buildings 
in  most  ancient  and  mediaeval  cities,  or  the 
monuments  and  religious  institutions  erected  out- 
bid.- them.  Take  the  instance  of  ancient  Athens. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  country  not  larger  than  the 
English  county  of  Gloucester  or  the  American 
state  ol  Rhode  Island  ;    in  extent  and  population 


it  was  smaller  than  various  of  the  London  or 
New  York  suburban  districts,  yet  in  the  interval 
of  the  seventy-five  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Persians 
and  its  capture  by  Lysandros,  its  inhabitants 
erected  a  series  of  public  buildings  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  impressiveness.  Certainly  those  of 
no  modern  town  as  a  whole  could  be  cited  against 
them  for  aesthetic  attraction.  Indeed,  if  a  com- 
parison of  this  kind  were  instituted  it  may  be 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  buildings  and 
indigenous  art  treasures  of  such  great  Anglo-Saxon 
modern  cities  as  Birmingham  or  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia or  Liverpool,  would  be  nearly  as  impressive 
in  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur  as  those  of  a  mediaeval 
Italian  city  like  Siena,  which,  during  the  height  of 
its  power  and  prosperity,  never  contained  a 
population  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  multiply  particular 
instances  ;  the  rule  seems  practically  universal 
throughout  the  world  that  the  towns  and  villages, 
which  came  into  being  before  the  advent  of 
steam-driven  machinery,  surpass  in  beauty  and 
attraction  the  places  of  corresponding  size  erected 
later,  and  this  supremacy  has  been  attained 
through  the  far  higher  proportion  of  artistic  labour 
expended  on  their  creation. 

These  beauties  formed  not  only  an  amenity  to 
the  inhabitants  who  lived  among  them,  but  were, 
and  still  are,  an  important  commercial  and 
political  asset.  The  glorious  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens,  the  supreme  embodiment  of  Greek  art 
and  culture,  inspired  the  great  European  powers 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  liberate  Greece 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  Turks,  just  as  two 
millenniums  earlier  they  had  induced  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  leave  the  city  untouched  when 
Thebes,  her  ally,  was  ruthlessly  stormed  and 
spoiled.  The  glories  of  Rome  made  it  the  centre 
of  Christendom,  long  after  its  temporal  empire 
had  vanished,  and  while  all  the  fruits  of  Napoleon's 
twenty-five  years  of  victory,  which  had  cost 
France  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  francs,  were  wrested  from 
her  in  a  few  hours  at  Waterloo,  the  architectural 
beauties  of  Paris  gave  the  nation  a  prestige  of 
which  nothing  can  rob  it. 

Indeed,  France  reaps  a  large  and  steady  revenue 
through  her  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  money 
which  her  former  Kings  were  thought  to  have 
squandered  on  the  Louvre,  Versailles  and  other 
royal  palaces,  has  returned  far  higher  dividends 
to  posterity  than  the  amounts  they  spent  on  navies 
and  trying  to  secure  colonies.  For  these  palaces 
not  only  attract  thousands  of  visitors  to  France, 
but  their  building  and  plenishing  trained  genera- 
tions of  French  artists  and  craftsmen  whose  work 
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and  traditions  inspire  their  successors  of  to-day. 
Later  French  governments  have  followed  the 
example  set  by  their  predecessors  and  sedulously 
fostered  art,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of 
French  artists  and  craftsmen,  employed  at  higher 
wages  than  ordinary  operatives,  are  producing 
artistic  wares  and  fancy  goods  for  export  all  over 
the  world. 

But  even  France  is  not  such  an  artistic  nation 
as  it  was  in  mediaeval  days,  or,  indeed,  as  were 
the  other  cultured  nations  of  Europe  in  the  same 
period.     For  then  art  was  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people.     Every  considerable  town  had  its  Cathe- 
dral,   rich    with    the    decorations    of    sculptors, 
painters,    wood    and    stone    carvers    and    metal- 
workers.    They  formed  exemplars  of  all  the  arts 
for    the    commonalty,    as    indeed  did    the  great 
churches    and    monastic    buildings,    which    were 
numerous  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom.    The    houses    of    the    nobles, 
even  when  in  early  times  they  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  fortified  castles, 
were  yet  stately  and  beautiful,  and 
later  on  they  often  assumed  a  guise 
of  luxuriant  splendour.     While  the 
dwellings   of   the   merchants,    land- 
holders, shopkeepers,  and  even  the 
poorer    classes    might    be    deficient 
in  sanitation,  they  rarely  offended 
against    aesthetic    sensibilities,    and 
often  were  as  beautiful  in  their  way 
as  the  minsters  and  palaces.     Even 
the  common   household  utensils  of 
the      mediaeval      and      renaissance 
periods  are  thought  worthy  of  being 
treasured    in    our    great    art    mu- 
seums.     Most  of  the  latter  objects 
do    not    come    under    the    heading 
of    high    art,    but    are    often    more 
attractive  and  pleasing  than  work 
of  greater  pretensions  by  reason  of 
their  individuality.     Thus,  slip- ware 
made    by    village    potters,    though 
technically   rude   and   primitive,    is 
often  characterised  by  a  quaintness 
and  fancy  in  its  design  and  a  bril- 
liance in  its  colour  that  may  render 
it    more    desirable    than    the    pro- 
duction   of    some    famous    factory. 
It    is    the    same    with    metal    and 
woodwork,    for   village   smiths   and 
carpenters  had  generally  fine  exam- 
ples to  inspire  them,  and  often  in 
simple  things,  such  as  the  door  hinge 
or   key-plate   or   the   carving   of   a 
chest  front,  achieved  work  of  fine 
artistry. 


But  examples  of  artistic  crafts  of  the  past — 
lace,  needlework,  metalwork,  carving,  ceramics 
— may  be  found  in  numerous  museums,  where  they 
should  act  as  models  and  sources  of  inspiration 
to  present-day  workers.  But  here  comes  the  rub. 
At  present  there  is  not  sufficient  "  demand  for 
such  work  to  justify  an  increased  production  ; 
and  the  slump  in  trade  is  causing  most  individuals 
and  municipalities  to  reduce  their  expenditure  to 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions.  Yet,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  the  world  at  the  present 
time  has  a  surfeit  of  everything  except  objects 
of  beauty.  Still  further  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery and  further  standardisations  of  output 
may  ?  make  both  England  and  America — more 
especially  the  latter — the  better  able  to  meet  foreign 
competition  and  regain  customers  or  obtain  fresh 
ones  in  neutral  markets,  but  though  such  measures 
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No.    VIII.- 

SUFFOLK 
THE     VALUE 


-CARVED     OAK      DOORWAY      IN      WATER      STREET,       LAVENHAM, 

ENGLISH  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  SHOWING 

OF     SCULPTURE      AND      CARVING     ON    A     SECULAR     BUILDING 
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FIFTEENTH    CENTURY  IN    NORTON    CHURCH,    SUFFOLK  SIMPLE,    EFFECTIVE    INTERPRETATION    OF    A    LOCAL 

LEGEND     IN     TERMS     OF     GOOD     CRAFTSMANSHIP 


may  be  both  necessary  and  laudable  and  may 
temporarily  revive  trade,  they  will  lead  to  no 
permanent  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem. 
Such  improvements  are  all 
in  the  direction  of  both 
increasing  output  and  de- 
creasing the  number  of 
workmen  required  to  pro- 
duce it,  while  the  demand 
remains  practically  sta- 
tionary. 

If  art,  however,  could 
be  brought  back  to  the 
things  of  everyday  life  to 
the  same  degree  as  it  was 
anterior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  it  would 
provide  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  labour.  Public 
opinion  has  already  ad- 
vanced in  this  direction, 
and  the  follies  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  later,  when 
huge  areas  of  ground  in 
the  industrial  districts  of 
England  and  America  were 
covered  with  workmen's 
dwellings  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  amenities  of 
life,  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  repeated.  In  many  of 
the  new  industrial  dis- 
tricts, which  have  sprung 
up,  these  areas  of  ugliness, 
which  could  only  de- 
generate  into  slums,  are 
being  su<  <  eeded  by  garden 
1  ities,  in  which  the  houses 
and  their  surroundings  are 
itly    attra< 


NO.     X. BASLARD    HILT,    IVORY.       LOW    COUNTRIES 

FIRST     HALF    OF     FOURTEENTH     CENTURY      , 
VICTORIA     AND      ALBERT      MUSEUM 
SUPERB    EXAMPLE    OB    DESIGN  WEDDED  TO    FITNESS 
FOR    PURPOSE 


induce  in  their  occupiers  a  pride  in  keeping  up 
their  appearance.  Museums  which  are  being 
gradually  filled  with  objects  of  beauty  have  grown 
up  on  every  side,  and  here 
and  there  great  cathedrals, 
both  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic,  have  been  erected 
or  are  coming  into  being, 
like  those  of  Liverpool, 
New  York  and  Washington , 
vieing  in  their  dimensions 
and  artistic  inspiration 
with  the  great  minsters, 
which  remain  to  testify  to 
the  culture  and  religious 
devotion  of  the  so-called 
dark  ages.  But  the  pity 
of  it  is  that  directly  there 
is  a  slump  in  trade,  and 
unemployment  becomes 
rife,  these  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  amenities  and 
beauty  of  life  are  auto- 
matically checked.  In 
other  words,  the  cessation 
of  employment  among 
people  producing  things 
which  are  temporarily  not 
in  demand  also  throws 
out  of  employment  others 
who  are  preserving  and 
creating  work  which  is 
not  only  needed  but  pos- 
sesses an  enduring  value. 
In  my  next  article  1  shall 
hope  to  show  how  such 
set-backs  can  be  avoided 
in  the  future,  and  that 
without  any  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  community. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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TLhc  Milton  SHpt^cb-Englteb! 

~B\>  Charles  1R.  JBearb 


Controversy  has  raged  over  the  nationality  of  the  Wilton 
Diptych,  which  was  acquired  for  Britain  in  19.Z0  for 
/go.ooo.  Opinion  has  varied  between  France  and  England  ; 
this  article  advances  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
English  origin. — Ed.] 

Despite  the  invaluable  results  of  Miss  Maude 
Clarke's  recent  researches  into  the  early  associations  of 
the  Wilton  Diptych,  the  problem  afforded  by  this  most 
precious  painting  is  by  no  means  solved.  With  the  aid 
of  heraldic  and  cognate  details  Miss  Clarke  has  proved, 
however,  that  the  Diptych  cannot  have  been  painted 
before  1395-96,  when  Richard  and  his  Council  were 
negotiating  with  Charles  VI.,  of  France,  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Isabelle.  The  year  1395  is  the  earliest 
possible  date  at  which  Richard  could  have  worn  the 
livery  Collar  of  Broom-cods  of  his  future  father-in-law, 
which  appears  so  prominently  in  the  painting. 

But  the  actual  occasion  which  led  to  the  production  of 
this  painting  and  the  reason  for  the  artist's  portrayal  of 
the  King  as  a  youth  still  in  his  teens,  when  he  must  at 
the  time  have  been  thirty  or  more  years  old,  remain 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  Miss  Clarke  has  sought  to 
associate  this  Diptych  with  Richard's  supposed  intention 
to  join  Phillipe  de  Mezieres'  crusading  Order  of  the 
Passion.  She  accordingly  sees  in  the  Lamb  held  in  the 
arms  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  red  cross  of  St.  George, 
allusions  to  that  Order,  since  upon  its  banner  these 
emblems  appeared  ;  and,  in  Richard's  pictured  youth- 
fulness  and  boyish  innocence,  a  desire  on  his  part 
to  seem  more  in  keeping  with  his  suggested  pose  of 
a  Galahad. 

I  can  accept  neither  these  suggestions  nor  the  evidence 
with  which  she  supports  them.  If,  as  Miss  Clarke 
supposes,  Richard  had  already  become  a  member  of 
Mezieres'  Order  at  the  time  the  Diptych  was  painted, 
we  should  expect  that,  even  if  the  King  did  not  appear 
in  the  robes  of  the  Order,  the  banner  at  least  would  be 
correctly  rendered.  It  is  Richard's  seeming  youth  that 
forms  the  stumbling  block  in  any  attempt  to  provide 
a  logical  explanation  for  this  painting.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  obvious  one  that  the  portrait  is  purely 
imaginary,  done  by  some  artist  upon  the  Continent,  who 
had  never  seen  the  King  of  England.  This,  however, 
seems  impossible. 

Actually,  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  occasion, 
either  in  1395-96  or  later,  which  could  have  furnished 
a  reason  for  this  painting  and  which  also  provides  a 
logical  explanation  of  Richard's  youthful  appearance. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  occasion  with  which  the  King's  use 
of  the  Collar  of  Broom-cods  and  the  heraldic  indications 
are  in  entire  agreement. 

When  Richard  married  Isabelle  at  Calais  on  November 
4th,  1396,  he  was  a  man  of  thirty  while  she  was  a  girl 
of  eight.  The  difference  between  their  ages  was  very 
considerable,  both  actually  and  apparently.  Richard's 
desire  would  naturally  be  to  minimise  this  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  simplest  method  of  doing  so  would  be 
the  removal  of  his  beard,  which  in  England  was  held  to 
be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  manhood.  lie  would 
thereby  seem  to  become  a  beardless  youth  among  bearded 


men.  Such  an  action  would  be  logical  ;  nor  would  this 
be  the  only  occasion  on  which,  and  in  similar  circum- 
stances, such  rejuvenation  was  resorted  to.  On  August 
9th,  1503,  the  day  after  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  then 
thirty  years  old,  married  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  ol 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  a  girl  of  not  quite  fourteen,  tin- 
King  of  Scots,  who  had  until  then  worn  "  his  Beerde 
somethynge  long,"  had  it  clipped  by  the  Countess  of 
Surrey  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Grey,  as  a  preliminary  to 
its  entire  removal.  For,  as  we  know  on  the  evidi 
four  portraits,  James  was  clean-shaven  from  late  in  that 
year  until  his  death  at  Flodden. 

It  was,  moreover,  customary  for  a  prospective  husband 
to  submit  a  portrait  of  himself  to  the  lady  he  intended 
to  make  his  wife,  and  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  numerous  instances  of  the  practice  are  on  record. 
Such  a  gift  would  be  appropriate  from  Richard  at  any 
time  during  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  signing 
of  the  marriage  contract  on  March  gth,  1396,  or  during 
the  eight  months  that  intervened  between  that  occasion 
and  the  actual  marriage.  An  apt  occasion  for  such  a 
gift  would  be  the  meeting  of  Richard  and  his  future 
father-in-law  between  Guisnes  and  Ardrcs  in  October, 
when  Richard  anticipated,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the 
splendours  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  But. 
considering  the  extreme  youth  of  his  promised  wife,  an 
ordinary  portrait  might  not  have  been  held  suitable. 
A  devotional  painting  would  be  a  more  appropriate  gift, 
and  the  Wilton  Diptych  is  just  such  a  painting  as  we 
might  expect.  The  Virgin  and  Child  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly fitting  for  acceptance  by  a  child,  while  Richard  was 
able  to  include  his  own  flattering  presentment  as  the 
donor.  Nor  is  the  heraldry  upon  the  reverse  incompatible 
with  such  a  gift.  It  was  correct,  if  not  particularly 
gallant,  for  the  Diptych  was  the  King's  before  it  was 
given  to  his  future  wife. 

If  such  were  the  occasion  and  circumstances  thai 
flowered  in  the  Wilton  Diptych,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  obvious  reason  to  seek  upon  the  Continent  for  the 
artist  who  painted  it  At  Westminster  there  was 
established  a  school  of  painters,  who,  upon  the  evidem  e 
of  their  surviving  work,  were  fully  capable  ol  producing 
at  least  the  dexter  panel  of  the  Diptych.  The  standing 
figures  of  St.  Edward  and  St.  Edmund  are  very  obviously 
in  the  tradition  of  both  the  figures  of  Henry  111.  and 
Edward  I.  on  the  sedilia  at  Westminster,  set  up  in  1308, 
and  those  of  the  adoring  Magi,  which  once  adorned  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Palace, 
which  must  have  been  executed  about  1360.  A.gain, 
St.  Edward's  gesture  with  the  ring  suggests  familiarity 
with  Westminster  traditions  which  are  unlikely  to  have 
been  known  to  any  foreign  craftsman. 

Turning  for  one  glance  at  the  painting  upon  the  reverse 

ot  the  panels,   which   it  has  never  been   suggested   LS  other 

than  contemporary  with  the  devotional  subjects  upon 
the  front,  nobody  who  knows  anything  of  English 
heraldry  can  have  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  arms  oi 
Richard  with  their  crest  and  mantling  were  painted  by 
.1  in. in  who  had  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of   English   armory. 
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"  Let  candid  justice  our  attention  lead 
To  the  soft  crayon  of  the  graceful  Read," 
sang  the  poet  Hayley — but,  alas  !  the  delicate 
and  elusive  art  of  the  Georgian  pastellist  has  not 
in  England  received  the  "  justice  or  attention  " 
pleaded  for  by  the  author  of  the  above  verse. 
In  this  respect  we  lag  far  behind  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours, for  while  Quentin  de  la  Tour  and  Perroneau 
are  household  words  to  their  own  compatriots  ; 
at  Home,  beyond  a  somewhat  restricted  circle  of 
serious  students,  the  names  of  our  exponents  of 
that  fascinating  art  are  nowadays  hardly  known 
to  the  general  public. 

A  striking  example  of  this  curious  indifference 
is  shown  in  the  partial  oblivion  which  of  late  years 
has  obscured  the  delightful  art  of  Catherine  Read 
— who  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pastellists  of  the  English  School,  and 
who  in  her  own  day  achieved  an  enormous  measure 
of  success  and  popularity.  Smollett,  indeed, 
extolled  the  artist  as  "  Having  excelled  the 
celebrated  Rosalba  in  Portrait  painting  "  ;  while 
Fanny  Burney,  in  her  famous  Diary,  speaks  of 
her  paintings  "  which  in  crayons  seem  really  to 
nearly  reach  perfection  ;  their  not  standing 
appears  to  me  the  only  inferiority  they  have  to 
oil  colours  ;  while  they  are  new  nothing  can  be 
so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  blooming." 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  endeavour  to  give 
some  slight  definition  of  the  technique  and 
material  of  Catherine  Read's  work.  "  Crayon," 
or  what  would  now  be  termed  pastel,  enjoyed  an 
enormous  vogue  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
probably  owing  to  the  exquisite  productions  of 
the  Italian  Rosalba  Camera,  and  of  Francis  Cotes 
and  J.  Russell  in  England.  This  crayon  por- 
traiture, as  Mr.  J.  Caw*  has  well  pointed  out, 
"  was  carried  out  to  a  completeness  of  modelling 
which  rivals  that  attainable  in  oil  paint."  We 
see  this  characteristic  fully  in  the  pastel  por- 
traiture of  Miss  Read:  for  the  presentments  of 
her  sitters  are  highly  wrought  and  finished  with 
delicacy  and  refinement  -not  the  slight  and  hasty 
i  -  or  studies  such  as  we  associate  with  the 


P-  45- 


Scottish  Painting,  Past  and  Present,  by  James  Caw, 


technique  of  pastel  as  practised  to-day — while  the 
artist  possessed  a  special  aptitude  for  conveying 
to  her  paper  the  silver  transparencies,  bright 
hues,  and  rich  velvety  softness  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  medium. 

Miss  Read,  it  is  true,  did  not  confine  herself 
entirely  to  her  "  crayon  painting,"  but  also  pro- 
duced many  creditable  examples  in  oil  (her  self 
portrait  being  in  that  medium)  ;  but  as  her  best 
work  is  to  be  found  in  her  pastels,  it  is  of  that 
genre  that  I  shall  chiefly  treat.  At  the  present 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  painter's 
artistic  reputation  does  not  take  that  place  in  the 
popular  estimation  which  is  due  to  her  (though, 
by  a  curious  anomaly,  her  pictures  when  passing 
through  the  sale  rooms,  command  good  prices)  f. 
Others,  much  less  well  equipped,  and  less  talented 
workers  in  the  field  of  art  of  her  period — as,  for 
instance,  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk  and  Mrs.  Darner, 
the  sculptress,  who  may  be  classed  as  gifted 
amateurs,  having  both  been  made  the  subject  of 
Horace  Walpole's  eulogies — are  now  familiar 
figures  to  the  lovers  of  eighteenth-century  art, 
while  Catherine  Read's  beautiful  productions  and 
her  interesting  life  story  are  almost  forgotten.  This 
neglect  is  due  to  one  or  two  causes  :  the  first 
being  that  nearly  all  Catherine  Read's  portraits 
are  to  be  found  in  English  and  Scottish  country 
houses,  many  of  which  are  now  closed  owing  to 
the  burden  of  taxation  ;  and  secondly,  to  the 
somewhat  unlucky  circumstance  that  she  seldom 
signed  her  paintings,  and  that,  in  a  very  great 
number  of  cases,  her  work  is  altogether  unidenti- 
fied, or  attributed  to  other  artists  ;  while  also 
by  some  mischance  she  is  practically  unrepresented 
in  our  public  art  galleries. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  give  some  details  of 
Catherine  Read's  life,  and  I  must  here  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Francis  Steuart  on  that  subject.  Born  in 
Scotland  in  1723,  Catherine  was  the  fifth  of 
the  thirteen  children  of  Alexander  Read,  a 
Forfarshire  gentleman,  who  was  laird  of  TorbegJ 

t  A  group  in  oil,  27  in.  by  35  in.,  of  The  Marsh 
Children,  obtained  the  sum  of  500  guineas  at  Christies 
in  July,  1928. 
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and   his   wife,    Elizabeth,    daughter   of   Sir   John 
Wedderburn,  of  Blackness,  Bart. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  where  Catherine  Read 
received  the  rudiments  of  her  art.  About  the 
time  of  her  birth,  painting  had  so  far  flourished 
in  Scotland  that  in  1729  an  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
was  founded  in  Edinburgh,  doubtless  in  emulation 
of  the  institution  of  the  same  name  started  in 
London  in  1711.  Though  the  Scottish  Academy 
was  short-lived,  it  existed  long  enough  to  afford 
some  instruction  to  Allan  Ramsay  (1713-84), 
before  he  set  out  {circa  1736)  to  study  in  Italy.  It 
did  not  survive  long  enough  for  Miss  Read  to 
have  gone  to  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  name  any 


particular  artist  from  whom  she  may  have  had 
instruction.  James  Nories  (1684-1757)  received 
pupils,  among  whom  were  Alexander  Runciman 
(1736-85)  and  Jacob  More  (1740-93),  but  as 
Nories  practised  landscape  and  decorative  paint- 
ing, and  Miss  Read  in  her  work  shows  no  trace 
of  having  been  familiar  with  either  of  these 
branches  of  art,  it  is  unlikely  that  she  ever  studied 
under  him.  Possible  teachers  appear  to  be  John 
Alexander  (1690  ?-i76o  ?),  the  portrait  painter, 
whose  son,  Cosmo  John,  a  year  younger  than 
Miss  Read,  was  also  in  full  practice  at  the  time 
of  the  "  '45,"  and  Richard  Cooper,  the  Edinburgh 
engraver,  who  is  also  described  by  some  authorities 
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as  a  drawing  master.  Robert  Strange  (1721-92), 
the  famous  line  engraver,  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship  to  him,  and  while  under  his  tuition  had 
learnt  to  draw  portraits  from  life,  for  when  in 
1745  Edinburgh  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobites, 
the  artist  made  likenesses  in  pencil  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  and  his  chief  supporters,  which 
he  engraved  and  published.  It  is  probable  that 
Strange  and  Catherine  were  well  acquainted  before 
the  Rebellion,  during  which  they  must  have 
come  into  close  relationship  through  their  mutual 
intimacy  with  Isabella  Lumisden  and  her  brother 
Andrew,  the  Prince's  private  secretary.  Strange, 
who  remained  Catherine's  lifelong  friend,  ulti- 
mately married  Isabella,  and  Miss  Read  in  1745 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  brother  and  sister. 


Judging  by  the  account  given  of  the  portraits 
by  Mrs.  Raines  Ellis,  in  her  edition  of  The  Early 
Diary  of  Frances  Burney,  these  two  pastels  are 
singularly  good  work  for  a  girl  of  twenty  two. 
who  had  little  opportunity  of  skilled  professional 
tuition.  Mrs.  Ellis  writes: — "  Miss  Reid  (sic),  in 
1745,  painted  the  beautiful  Isabella  Lumisden 
(afterwards  Lady  Strange),  as  a  maiden  in  a  blue 
snood,  pressing  a  white  rose  to  her  heart.  The 
Editor  saw  this  with  singular  pleasure  among 
other  interesting  family  portraits  and  Jacobite 
relics  in  the  kindly  possession  of  a  grand-daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Strange  :  Mrs.  Edmund 
Ffoulkes,  the  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  in  Oxford.  The  face  is  oval  ;  there  is  a 
power    in    the    chin    and    forehead    which    gives 
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expression  to  the  regular  beauty  of  all  the  features. 
She  appears  as  if  archly  looking  at  someone  who 
has  just  spoken.  The  utterance  may  have  been 
whiggish,  as  she  answers  by  the  mockery  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  closer  pressure  of  the  rose.  In  the 
same  collection  there  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lumisden, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Strange,  by  Miss  Reid  (sic).  He, 
too,  is  very  handsome.  Family  tradition  tells 
that  he  was  also  charming,  and  that  the  paintress 
felt  the  charm  even  too  much  for  her  happiness." 
Between  1745  and  1751  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  concerning  Catherine  Read  except  that  she 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  under  the  great 
French  pastellist,  Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour, 
probably  in  Paris.  It  seems  likely  that  she  may 
have  gone  abroad  immediately  after  the  collapse 
of  the  rebellion,  as  did  Robert  Strange  and, 
apparently,  Cosmo  Alexander,  both  of  whom  (like 
herself  ?)  were  implicated  with  the  Jacobites.  To 
have  remained  at  Edinburgh  while  the  victors 
were  punishing  the  vanquished  might  have 
entailed  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  con- 
sequences, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Catherine's  uncle,  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  had 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Stuart  cause  in  1746.  It  was  probably  by 
studying  the  work  of  La  Tour,  the  "  great  magi- 
cian."   as    Diderot    terms    him,    that    Catherine 


greatly  improved  her  dexterity  and  -kill  in  the 
difficult  art  of  crayon.  That  the  future  "English 
Rosalba  "  was  a  competent  critic  of  the  great 
panellist's  method  of  working  is  shown  in  an 
interesting  letter  written  by  her  in  1751.  "  I  hear 
my  old  master  La  Tour  is  in  London,"  she  writes 
rather  quaintly,  "  where  I  don't  doubt  of  his 
getting  money  by  his  great  merit  and  great  price, 
not  from  his  quality  of  work,  unless  he  leaves  off 
that  custom  of  rubbing  out  which  he  practised 
but  too  much  although  I  can  scarcely  blame  it 
in  him  as  a  fault,  as  it  proceeded  from  an  over- 
delicacy  of  taste,  and  not  from  a  light-headedness, 
as  was  alleged,  for  he  has  no  more  of  that  about  him 
than  is  natural  to  and  becoming  in  a  Frenchman." 
Later  on  (probably  influenced  by  the  example 
of  her  compatriot,  Allan  Ramsay),  Catherine 
Read,  when  she  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  set  out  for  Italy  to  finish  her  artistic  training, 
and  settled  in  Rome,  where  she  remained  for 
about  three  years.  The  ardent  feminists  of  to-day, 
to  whom  the  doors  of  all  professions  and  careers 
are  open,  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the  draw- 
backs and  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  path 
of  the  hapless  lady  artist   of  the   Georgian  era. 
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These  obstacles  are  revealed  in  a  letter  written 
in  1752  from  the  well-known  Scotch  connoisseur 
and  cicerone,  the  Abbe  Grant  (who  seems  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  a  wise  mentor  to  his  young 
countrywoman  in  the  Eternal  City),  to  Catherine 
Read's  eldest  brother,  who  paid  for  her  artistic 
studies  abroad.  "  At  the  rate  she  goes  on,"  he 
says,  "  I  am  truly  hopeful  she'll  equal  at  least 
if  not  excel  the  most  celebrated  of  her  profession 
in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  '  Crayons,'  for 
which  she  seems  to  have  a  very  great  talent. 
Was  it  not  for  the  restrictions  her  sex  obliges 
her  to  be  under,  I  dare  safely  say  she  would  shine 
wonderfully  in  history  painting,  too,  but  as  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  attend  public  academies  or 
even  design  or  draw  from  nature,  she  is  determined 
to  confine  herself  to  portraits,"  etc. 

In  this  case,  posterity  may  be  truly  thankful 
for  the  restrictions  which  prevented  the  budding 
artist  from  wasting  her  talent  and  energy  in 
"  history  painting,"  that  deep  quagmire  into 
which  fell  so  many  of  her  contemporaries,  Barry, 
Angelica  Kauffman,  and  Haydon,  with  such  disas- 
trous results  to  their  art.  Catherine  probably 
benefited   in    the    long    run    from    the    limitations 


imposed  by  the  Italian  etiquette, 
though  she  seems  to  have  found  it 
most  irksome  at  times,  for  in  another 
letter  she  writes  in  a  Gummidge-like 
strain  that  :  "  I  cannot  help  looking 
on  myself  as  a  creature  in  a  very 
odd  situation  ;  'tis  true  we  are  all 
but  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  this 
world,  and  I  ought  not  to  think 
myself  more  so  than  others,  but  my 
unlucky  sex  lays  me  under  incon- 
veniences which  cause  these  reflec- 
tions." 

Many  of  her  letters  to  her  family 
throw    an    interesting    light    on    the 
Roman  society  at  that  time,  and  on 
her  sitters.     In  one  of  these  epistles 
she  mentions  that  she  is  painting  a 
profile  of  the  "  Marchese  Gabrielli," 
a    lady    the    artist    says    with    en- 
thusiasm,   "  of    the    greatest    beauty 
in  Rome — nay,  I  may  safely  say,  in 
the  world  !     As  this  is  for  Ld  Charle- 
mond,  I  shall  get  money  for  it  :    take 
no  notice  of  this,  for  'tis  a  secret." 
("Lord  Charlemond  "  is  probably  in- 
tended  for   James,    fourth   Viscount, 
and  afterwards  ist  Earl  Charlemont.) 
She  also  writes  that  she  had  lately 
painted    "  several    heads    in    crayon 
merely  to  try  experiments  and  occupy 
fancy.     I  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectation,  and  do  not  despair  yet  before  I  die 
that  I  may  bear  a  comparison  with  Rosalba  or, 
rather,  La  Tour,  who,  I  must  own,  is  my  model 
among  all  the  Portrait  Painters  I  have  yet  seen." 
Miss  Read's  master  in  Rome  was  the  French 
painter,    Blanchet.     (This    artist    was    probably 
Louis  Gabriel  Blanchet,  who  was  born  in   Paris 
in  1705,  and  died  in  Rome  in  1772.     He  was  an 
historical  painter,  who  was  made  a  Member  of 
the  Academie  Royale  de  Rome  in  1728,  and  one 
of  his  pictures  is  dated  Rome,  1756.) 

From  the  number  of  commissions  Catherine 
received  when  in  Italy,  it  is  evident  that  she  was 
regarded  as  an  accomplished  pastellist,  and  the 
lessons  she  took  from  Blanchet  were  probably  to 
improve  her  oil  painting,  in  which  medium  he 
practised. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  paintress  worked 
with  unflagging  energy  at  her  artistic  studies  in 
Rome,  thereby  acquiring  that  firmness  of  drawing 
and  distinctive  grace — qualities  which  charac- 
terise her  pictures  in  later  life — but  space  forbids 
us  to  dwell  on  this  period  of  her  career,  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  her  return  to  England,  which 
took    place    in     1754.     It    may    be    as    well    to 
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summarise  here  briefly  the  art  conditions  Catherine 
Read  found  in  London  when  she  established  her 
studio.  She  arrived  in  the  Metropolis  very 
shortly  after  Reynolds  first  set  up  for  himself. 
Thomas  Hudson  was  not  yet  dethroned  from  the 
position  of  the  most  fashionable  portrait-painter 
of  the  day,  which  Reynolds  was  soon  to  take, 
and  half  a  dozen  years  were  to  elapse  before  the 
Society  of  Artists  was  launched  and  held  its  first 
exhibition,  the  earliest  one  in  England.  Hogarth 
was  still  in  the  hey-day  of  his  popularity,  but 
more  as  a  teller  of  moral  anecdotes  in  paint  than 
as  a  great  artist.  A  more  direct  rival  to  Catherine 
Read  was  Francis  Cotes,  who,  however,  was 
transferring  his  attention  from  pastels  to  oils. 
Hogarth  preferred  him  to  Reynolds  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  Another  rival  to  the  future  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  was  Miss  Read's  fellow 
countryman,  Allan  Ramsay,  who  settled  in  London 
in  1758  and  at  once  monopolised  the  official 
portraits  of  the  Royal  Family.  Gainsborough, 
still  unknown  to  fame,  was  about  to  migrate  from 
Ipswich  to  Bath,  and  Romney,  away  in  the  North 
of  England,  was  only  mastering  the 
rudiments  of  his  art. 

Notwithstanding  this  formidable 
array  of  competitors,  Miss  Read 
seems  to  have  achieved  popularity 
quickly,  and  retained  it.  The  Scotch 
nobility  in  particular  hastened  to  give 
her  commissions,  and  the  Abbe  Grant 
writes  cheerfully  (in  1754)  that  news 
had  reached  him  that  her  success  as 
a  painter  in  London  was  then  assured  ; 
or,  as  he  somewhat  quaintly  expresses 
it  :  "  All  the  fine  ladies  have  made 
it  much  the  fashion  to  sit  to  my 
friend,  Miss  Read,  as  to  take  the  air 
in  the  Park." 

The  Royal  commissions  which  were 
given  to  the  artist  between  1761  and 
1765  appear  to  have  greatly 
strengthened  her  position,  but  she 
never  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
running  for  election  as  either  a  Mem- 
ber or  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
when  it  was  formed  in  1768,  or  later, 
though  both  Angelica  Kauffman  and 
Mary  Moser  were  made  Members. 

In  1761  she  painted  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  shortly  after  the 
latter's  arrival  in  England,  and  this 
commission  appears  to  have  in- 
augurated the  period  of  Miss  Read's 
greatest  success.  That  the  portrait 
pleased  the  sitter  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  in  1763,  the  Queen  sat  again  to  the 


artist,  this  time  being  represented  nursing  the 
infant  Prince  of  Wales.  The  picture  was  shown 
the  same  year  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Artists  under  the  title,  A  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  in  Crayon  (173).  It  was  followed  up  in 
1765  by  a  portrait  of  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Frederick  William,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  which  was  also  shown  at  the  Free 
Society  of  Artists.  A  mezzotint  was  engraved 
from  it  by  James  Watson  and  must  have  proved 
popular,  for  he  executed  a  second  plate  of  the 
same  subject.  For  several  years  after  this  Miss 
Read's  pictures  were  frequently  engraved,  and 
the  plates  appear  to  have  commanded  considerable 
success.  James  Watson  was  responsible  for  two 
plates  of  her  Countess  of  Suffolk  in  1766  ;  lie  also 
engraved  her  portrait  of  Polly  Jones  or  Kennedy, 
the  well-known  courtesan  in  1767  ;  Valentine 
Green  mezzotinted  the  group  of  Lord  Xewbattle 
and  his  sister  in  1768,  of  which  three  smaller 
versions  were  also  published,  and  in  the  same 
year  were  issued  James  Watson's  two  translations 
of   Helena    Beatson   drawing,    and    J.    Spilsbury's 
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Catherine  Macaulay  holding  a  scroll  labelled 
"  Magna  Charta,"  of  which  a  second  version  was 
made.  In  [769  there  appeared  K.  Houston's 
Harriet  Powell,  two  smaller  versions  being  pub- 
lished subsequently.  The  following  year  saw  a 
second  portrait  of  Helena  Beatson,  this  time  with 
a  cat,  engraved  also  by  Houston  ;  a  small  oval, 
by  Williams,  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  as  a  Roman  matron, 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  :  while  John 
Finlayson  engraved  Elizabeth  dunning,  Duchess 
gyll,  which  he  followed  up  in  1 771  by  the  com- 
panion plate  of  MariaGunning,Countessof  Coventry . 
In  1 77 1 ,  M.  Bovi  made  stipple  plates  of  Mrs. 
Brooke,  and  James  Watson  a  mezzotint  of  Mrs.  Start , 
which  was  followed  up  in  1772  by  a  large  mezzotint 
by  Valentine  Green,  of  Joseph  Sidney  Yorke,  aged  3, 
and  a  small  line  engraving,  Anne  Luttrell,  Duchess 
umberland ;  and  then  there  was  a  sudden 
stop.  After  1772  none  of  Catherine  Read's  pic- 
tures appears  to  have  been  engraved.  This 
certainly 
seems  to  sug- 
gest that  her 
popularity  as  a 
portrait  painter 
was  dwindling, 
and  that  her 
migration  to  In- 
dia in  1775  was 
inspired  by  the 
falling  away  in 
her  commis- 
sions, though 
Tord  Home's 
fine  group  of 
the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  's 
children,  to 
which  I  shall 
refer  presently 
was  certainly 
painted     about 

It  may  be  as 
well  here  to 
note  briefly 
some  of  our 
paintress's  chefs 
d'ozuvre  in  por- 
traiture. One 
of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the 
lovely  pastel  in 
the  possession 
of  Lord  Ilches- 
ter,  of  Lady 
Susan  O'Brien. 


A  very  interesting  story  is  attached  to  this  pictured 
on  which    I    must   dwell   at   some  length. 

About  a  decade  after  Miss  Read  had  established 
herself  in  London  (in  1764),  her  studio  became 
the  scene  of  a  romantic  courtship  and  subsequent 
elopement,  which  was  to  cause  the  utmost  excite- 
ment. The  heroine  of  this  episode  (who  was 
sitting  daily  to  our  artist  for  her  portrait),  was 
none  other  than  Lord  Ilchester's  daughter,  Lady 
Susan  Fox-Strangways,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  handsome  young  actor,  William  O'Brien, 
whom  she  had  met  when  playing  in  amateur 
theatricals  with  her  cousin,  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury, 
at   Holland  House. 

The  elopement  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
on  the  most  approved  lines  of  Georgian  sentiment, 
reading  very  like  a  chapter  from  one  of  Richard- 
son's novels  ;  and  I  cannot  resist  quoting  Horace 
Walpole's  inimitable  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings,  given   in   a   letter   to   his   friend,    Lord 

Hertford, 
dated  1764. 

"  The  affair 
has  been  in  train 
for  eighteen 
months,'' 
writes  W  a  1  - 
pole.*  "  The 
swain  (O'Brien) 
had  learned  to 
counterfeit 
Lady  Sarah 
Bunbury's 
hand  so  well, 
that  in  the 
country  Lord 
Ilchester  had 
him  -  s  e  If 
delivered 
several  of 
O'Brien's  let- 
ters to  Lady 
Susan  ;  but  it 
was  not  till 
about  a  week 
before  the 
catastrophe 
that  the  family 
was  appraised 
of  the  intrigue. 
Lord  Cathcart 
went  to  Miss 
Read's,       the 
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paintress  ;  she  said  softly  to  him  '  My  Lord,  there 
is  a  couple  in  the  next  room  that  I  am  sure  ought 
not  to  be  together,  I  wish  your  Lordship  would 
look  in.'  He  did,  shut  the  door  again,  and  went 
directly  and  informed  Lord  Ilchester.  Lady  Susan 
was  examined,  flung  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  con- 
fessed all,  vowed  to  break  off — but — what  a  but ! — 
desired  to  see  the  loved  object,  and  take  a  last  leave. 
You  will  be  amazed— even  this  was  granted.  The 
parting  scene  happened  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
On  Friday  she  came  of 
age,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  —  instead  of 
being  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  country — 
walked  downstairs,  took 
her  footman,  said  she 
was  going  to  breakfast 
with  Lady  Sarah,  but 
would  call  at  Miss 
Read's  ;  in  the  street, 
pretended  to  recollect  a 
particular  cap  in  which 
she  was  to  be  drawn, 
sent  the  footman  back 
for  it,  whipped  into  a 
hackney  chair,  was  mar- 
ried at  Covent  Garden 
church,  and  set  out  for 
Mr.  O'Brien's  villa  at 
Dunstable  ....  Poor 
Lord  Ilchester  is  almost 
distracted,"  etc. 

Though  certainly  "be- 
gun in  haste,"  this  mar- 
riage turned  out  well, 
despite  very  great  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  its 
early  years.  Lady  Su- 
san's family  purchased 
lands  in  America  for  the  young  couple,  and  Lord 
Holland,  the  bride's  uncle,  found  a  post  for  Mr. 
O'Brien  there.  The  ex-actor  proved  an  excellent 
husband,  and  when  after  fifty-one  years  of  matri- 
mony Mr.  O'Brien  died,  Lady  Susan  was  utterly 
heart-broken. 

Her  portrait,  by  Catherine  Read,  still  remains 
at  Melbury,  fresh  and  vivid  as  when  it  was  painted  : 
Lady  Susan  smiles  down  on  the  spectator,  while 
she  nurses  in  her  lap  an  admirably  rendered  pet 
dog,  and  is  wearing  the  "  particular  cap  "  which 
played  such  an  important  role  in  her  "  run-away  " 
marriage  (Plate,  p.  383). 

This  was  a  very  prolific  period  with  our  artist, 
and  to  about  this  date  (1764)  belongs  the  portrait 
of  the  famous  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay,  the 
historian   (No.   vi.).     Miss  Read  has  represented 
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the  authoress  as  a  complete  "  Bas-bleu,"  for  she 
holds  a  scroll  labelled  "  Magna  Charta  "  in  one 
hand,  while  weighty  tomes  in  the  background 
inscribed  "  Sydney  on  Government,"  suggest  the 
sitter's  studies. 

To-day,  Mrs.  Macaulay  "s  History  of  England 
has  long  since  been  forgotten  ;  her  Republican 
sympathies  were  ardent,  and  led  to  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson  quizzing  her  theories  of 
equality,  and  suggesting  at  her  dinner  table  that 
her  footman,  a  "  very 
sensible,  civil,  well-be- 
haved fellow  citizen," 
should  be  invited  to  sit 
down  with   them  ! 

The  curious  reader 
may  find  full  details  of 
Mrs.  Macaulay's  some- 
what variegated  career 
in  the  pages  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ;  it  is  hardly 
what  would  be  expected 
from  such  an  erudite 
personage  ! 

Our  artist  painted  an- 
other portrait  of  this 
celebrity,  this  time  as  a 
"  Roman  Matron  weep- 
ing over  the  Lost  Liber- 
ties of  her  Country," 
which  is  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  in  the  character 
of  "  Minerva  "  at  the 
celebrated  fancy  dress 
ball  at  the  "  Den  "  in 
the  immortal  pages  of 
Pickwick. 

In  a  totally  different 
vein  from  Mrs.  Macaulay's  likeness,  though  painted 
about  the  same  period,  is  our  pastellist's  present 
ment  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee  (No.  ix.),  which  is  a 
charming  intime  study  of  English  womanhood. 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  born  in  1738.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Simon,  1st  Earl  Harcourt,  and 
married  in  1763  Sir  William  Lee,  4th  Baronet, 
of  Hartwell  House,  Bucks.  Before  her  marriage 
she  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's ten  bridesmaids  ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  charming  she  must  have  looked  on  that 
occasion,  in  her  gown  of  white  lustring,  with 
silver  trimmings  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
diamonds.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  us  a 
representation  of  a  fashionable  "  Court  lady," 
our  artist  has  chosen  to  depict  her  sitter  when 
hard  at  work  on  the  embroidery  in  vogue  at  that 
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date   which  seems  to  be  drawn  work  or     lacs 

M    h      Lady  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been      a 
eh  v  accomplished  and  very  amiable  person. 

R     mW    pl'ted  a  fine  portrait  of  her  about  two 

^rVafte    her  marriage,  which  was  engraved  by 

or    and   is   still   at   Hartwell.     Miss   Reads 

portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth  has,  however,  never 

been  reproduced  before. 

But  perhaps  the  most  delightful  example  of  on 
arfefs  work  painted  about  this  time  is  the 
aft  active  portrait  of  Harriet  Powell,  the  singer 
and  actresPs  (No.  vii.J,  which  we  know  from 
Houston's  mezzotint  published  in  1769.  I"  's 
work  we  see  the  influence  of  Catherine  Read 
master-the  great  Q.  de  la  Tour-for  there  ,s  a 
di  t  net  "  Game  touch  "  in  the  pose  and  treatment 
o  the  graceful  figure.  This  pastel,  apart  from  its 
ardstic  excellence,  has  a  good  deal  of  interest, 


as  being  a  careful  representation  of  the  picturesque 
costume  in  vogue  about  x768.  Here  wc  have  the 
acqne  dress,  together  with  the  spngged  em- 
broidered gauze,  or  lace  fichu  ;  all  this  elaboration 
and  elegance  of  toilette  is  carefully  stated,  yet  he 
^ole  !s  subordinated  to  the  interest  0  e 
charming  face  of  the  sitter,  always  a  difficult  task 
for  the  painter  to  accomplish. 

Harriet  Powell's  career  was  somewhat  chequered; 
her  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  she  made 
a  success  in  the  character  of  Leonora  in  the 
Ooera  of  "  The  Padlock."  Various  writers  state 
^at  he  married,  with  some  secrecy,  Lord  Seaforth 
(„  his  second  wife).  Her  beauty  was  great  and 
Reynolds  painted  a  fine  portrait  of  her  as 
"  Leonora." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  showcase  in  the  British  Museum 
displays  an  amber  necklace  of  the  "  choker  " 
type.  It  is  officially  described  as  a  relic  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  In  the  near  vicinity  other  trinkets 
of  amber,  nestling  in  the  powder  of  decay,  are 
relegated  to  the  first  Stone  Age.  The  period  of 
man's  first  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  amber 


NO.     II. THREE     PENDANT    MASKS     AND    GROUP     OF 

COMIC    ACTORS  ETRUSCAN  CIRCA  5OO    B.C. 
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may  be  assigned  therefore  without  hazard  to  the 
misty  dawn  of  civilisation. 

Amber  is  a  fossil  resin  of  coniferous  trees,  the 
so-called  "  amber  pines,"  that  flourished  in  the 
sub-tropical  forests  of  northern  Europe  some  eight 
million  years  ago.  Amber  occurs  in  considerable 
quantities  on  the  cost  of  Samland  in  Prussia, 
where  it  is  systematically  mined,  the  present 
yield  being  approximately  five  hundred  tons  per 
annum.  It  was  formerly  dredged  from  the  floor 
of  the  shallow  sea  where  it  had  been  deposited 
by  the  ancient  rivers  of  the  Eocene  forest.  In 
stormy  weather  amber  is  still  washed  up  on  to 
the  beaches,  and  this  strand  amber  was  probably 
the  first  to  be  gathered.  Amber-like  resins  in 
varying  quantity  are  of  widespread  occurrence, 
but  the  Baltic  shore  was  ever  the  source  of  true 
amber.  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  sent  expeditions  thither  to  procure  it. 

Speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  amber  was  rife 
among  the  ancients  as  the  literature  of  antiquity 
testifies.  We  read,  for  example,  in  the  Meta 
inor phases  of  Ovid,  that  Phaeton,  being  permitted 
by  his  father  the  sun  god  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
sun  for  one  day,  lost  control  of  the  wild  sun  horses 
and  almost  set  the  earth  on  fire.  Whereupon 
Tellus,  the  earth,  appealed  to  Jupiter,  who  slew 
Ph&'ton  with  a  thunderbolt  so  that  his  body 
fell  into  the  Padus  (Po).  The  Naiades  buried 
him  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  his  sisters,  the 
three  Heliades  wept  so  long  over  his  grave  that 
they  took  root  and  were  changed  into  trees. 
And  weeping  still,  theii  tears  fell  into  the  earth 
as  amber. 
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This  elaborate  Greek  myth  is  fittingly  recorded 
in  one  of  the  collection  of  carved  ambers  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  work,  which  is  somewhat 
bleakly  described  as  "  Quadriga,"  undoubtedly 
illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton,  one  side  bearing 
the  four-horsed  chariot  and  driver  (No.  i.),  the 
other  suggesting  a  spellbound,  grief  stricken 
Heliade.  The  carving  is  in  low  relief  on  clear 
amber  with  a  turbid  area.  An  Etruscan  example 
{circa  500  B.C.),  it  reflects  the  union  of  Greek 
influence  with  Egypto-Assyrian  tradition. 

Of  like  period,  and  included  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, are  three  superb  portrait  masks  in  clear 
amber,  comparable  in  size  with  the  occasional 
amber  netsuke  of  Japan.  These  little  sculptures 
(No.  ii.  top  left),  at  once  simple,  mystical  and, 
in  the  highest  degree,  decorative,  are  wrought  in 
the  pure  Etruscan  spirit  which  influenced  so 
profoundly  the  portrait  sculpture  of  Rome. 
Considering  the  fragility  of  the  medium,  the  state 
of    preservation    in    the    works    noted    may    be 


regarded  as  unique.  Their  colour  is  the  character- 
istic red  of  old  translucent  amber  recalling  the 
sullen  glow  of  heated  metal. 

The  colour  of  amber  objects  is  an  infallible 
guide  to  their  age,  for  amber  changes  in  colour 
as  it  matures.  Cloudy  yellow  amber  of  a  century 
ago  will  have  assumed  a  luminous  orange  hue  ; 
clear  yellow  amber  tends  towards  red,  some 
specimens  rivalling  the  ruby  in  soft  purity  of  tone. 

According  to  Max  Bauer — Die  Edelsteinekunde — 
this  change  is  due  to  a  chemical  alteration  which 
takes  place  gradually  from  without  inwards,  and 
is  described  as  the  "  atmospheric  weathering  "  of 
amber.  Our  museums  contain  archaic  pieces  in 
which  the  weathering  process  has  proceeded  so 
far  that  only  a  small  nucleus  remains  fresh  and 
unaltered.  On  the  other  hand,  specimens  of 
mediaeval  date  often  retain  their  soft,  jewel-like 
sheen. 

This  gem-like  lustre  may  be  observed  in  the 
fine  old  violins  of  Cremona,  and  is  attributed  to 
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Old  Amber 


the  use  of  amber  varnish,  an  irresistible  conclusion 
where  the  typical  orange  and  red  of  old  amber 
occur.  The  master  makers  were  undoubtedly 
aware  of  the  perfect  insulating  properties  of  amber, 
which,  together  with  its  great  lasting  power,  must 
contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  preservation 
of  wood  and  sweetness  of  tone  of  their  finest 
examples. 

The  reproduction  of  the  distinctive  colours  and 
weathered  surface  of  old  amber  has  long  exercised 
the  arts  of  the  faker  whose  processes  include  the 
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NO.     V. DUCK-SHAPED      VESSEL      ON"      GILT-WOOD      STAND 

BURMESE  A      PORTION      OF     THE      BURMESE      REGALIA 

HEIGHT,     15    IN.  IN      THE      VICTORIA      AND      ALBERT 

MUSEUM    (INDIAN    SECTION) 

application  of  heat,  anilines  and  corrosive  agents. 
His  efforts  are  easily  recognised  by  the  discerning 
eye  of  the  connoisseur.  Especial  skill  is  lavished 
upon  the  preparation  of  spurious  "  Sicilian  " 
amber.  Small  pieces  of  clear  amber  exhibiting 
reddish  or  greenish  fluorescence  have  been  found 
occasionally  in  Sicily.  The  yield  of  such  amber  is 
negligible,  the  Sicilian  amber  of  the  shops  being 
Baltic  amber  artificially  coloured.  The  rationale 
of  the  method  used  is  the  displacement,  at  special 
temperatures,  of  the  air  in  the  microscopic  air 
cavities  of  the  amber  by  suitable  pigments  in 
solution.  The  process  is  usually  responsible  for 
"  sun  spangles  " — delicate  circular  ruptures  in 
the  structure  of  the  amber. 

Carved  figures  and  mandarin  chains  from  China 
find  a  ready  sale  as  "  Chinese  "  amber.  They  arc 
usually  of  the  clear  red  or  brown  variety,  and  are 
made  of  worthless  composition  material.  Some 
incidental  small  carvings  of  pressed  amber,  i.e., 
heated  amber  waste,  hydraulically  compressed,  are 
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readily  distinguishable  from  the  imitation  class. 
On  occasion,  small  Chinese  carvings  of  true  Baltic 
amber  appear,  worked  in  material  imported  from 
Prussia.  These  are  invariably  small  objects  of 
intriguing  design  and  good  workmanship,  although 
frequently  carved  in  black  amber,  a  very  low 
grade,  reserved  in  Europe  for  varnish  making. 
The  Chinese,  however,  from  very  early  times 
have  evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  amber.  We 
learn  from  the  Wei  lio,  written  by  Yu  Huan 
between  a.d.  239  and  265,  that  the  Chinese  were 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  amber  was  an  article 
used  in  the  Roman  Empire.      According  to  the 


J  ami  ul  Hikayat,  a  Persian  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  cited  by  Berthold  Laufer :  Historical 
Jottings  on  the  Distribution  of  Amber  in  Asia,  a 
trade  in  Baltic  amber  was  carried  on  from  Russia 
by  way  of  Siberia  to  Turkestan  thence  to  China. 
L.  Reiss — Geschichte  der  Insel  Formosa — states 
that  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century  imported 
amber  into  Formosa  for  further  export  into  China. 
So  that  the  sanguine  collector  turning  towards 
the  East  may  reasonably  expect  finds  of  high 
artistic  merit  and  antiquity. 

Amber  relics  are  found  among  the  prehistoric 
remains  of  Egypt  and  the   Mediterranean  lands 
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where  an  early  trade  in 
amber  was  sustained  by 
those  intrepid  merchant 
adventurers  of  the  an- 
cient world,  the  Phoeni- 
cians. Turkey  and  Per- 
sia hold  a  rich  store  of  old 
amber,  the  hookah  mouth- 
pieces of  vivid  colour 
and  generous  volume, 
sometimes  mounted  in 
enamelled  and  bejewel- 
led metal,  being  highly 
prized  by  collectors. 

The  amber  workers 
of  the  mediaeval  guilds 
of  Germany  have  been 
chronologically  classified 
by  Dr.  Otto  Pelka  in  his 
publication  for  the  Ger- 
manisches  Museum  of 
Nuremberg— Die  Meister 
der  Bernsteinkunst. 
Their    productions    in- 
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elude  candelabra, 
figurines  and  crucifixes, 
caskets,  tankards  with 
gold  and  silver  settings, 
cups,  bowls  and  minia- 
ture chests,  and  en- 
graved mosaic  work. 
Many  fine  specimens 
have  found  a  resting 
place  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  great  fairs  of 
Nijni  Novgorod  dis- 
posed of  many  more. 
Until  the  advent  of  the 
recent  political  up- 
heavals, Russia  was  a 
vast  storehouse  of 
amber  treasures.  How 
many  of  these  have 
survived  is  a  matter  of 
grave  conjecture,  for  we 
read  in  the  old  Icelandic 
that  "  amber  is  a  stone 
that  burns." 
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THE    PAINTER   SHEFFIELD 

By    C.    REGINALD    GRUNDY 


During  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  provincial  painters,  more  especially  exponents 
of  water-colour,  enjoyed  a  far  more  important  position 
in  contemporary  art  than  at  present.  Their  relative 
decline  has  come  about  through  the  increased  facilities 
for  travelling  and  the  consequent  growth  of  London  as 
the  centre  of  the  social,  political  and  commercial  life  of 
England.  When  Norwich  was  a  day's  journey  from  the 
capital,  it  could  develop  and  largely  retain  a  school  of 
native-born  artists  whose  productions  were  little  influ- 
enced by  the  current  fashions  and  criticisms  in  vogue 
in  London.  Water-colour  painters  like  Cox  and  De  Wint, 
though  members  of  London  societies,  did  not  dwell  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  their  work  was  largely  bought  by  col- 
lectors living  in  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  North 
and  Midlands,  through  local  art  societies  and  local 
dealers.  This  state  of  things  gradually  altered.  An 
increasing  proportion  of  rich  provincial  magnates  acquired 
town  residences,  commercial  amalgamations  caused  the 
head  offices  of  many  firms  to  be  removed  to  London, 
and  express  train  services  resulted  in  well-to-do  provincial 
residents  transferring  their  custom  from  local  shops  and 
galleries  to  similar  establishments  in  the  Metropolis. 
This  caused  a  migration  of  successful  artists  to  the  same 
centre,  and  a  greater  desire  on  their  part  for  representation 
in  London  exhibitions,  so  that  now  there  are  few  capable 
painters  living  south  of  the  Tweed  whose  work  is  un- 
known in  London. 

This  was  not  so  as  late  as  the  'seventies  or  'eighties 
of  the  last  century.  Up  to  then,  there  were  numerous 
able  men  who  were  quite  content  with  a  local  reputation, 
and  whose  work  was  consequently  little  known  to  London 
critics.  Such  an  artist  was  George  Sheffield.  Born  in 
Wigton,  in  Cumberland,  on  January  ist,  1839,  he  evinced 
an  early  taste  for  art.  His  parents  presently  moved  to 
Warrington,  where  he  seems  to  have  attended  the  local 
school  of  art.  Later  on  they  migrated  to  Manchester, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  at  one  of  the  local  art 
schools  and  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  as  a 
designer  to  a  firm  of  calico  printers — said  to  be  that  of 
Messrs.  Charlie  &  Franks.  His  taste  for  painting  is 
believed  to  have  interfered  with  his  business,  though 
his  employers  overlooked  his  truancies  because  he  was 
a  skilful  and  rapid  designer.  He  was  a  man  impatient 
of  a  settled  life,  and  some  portion  of  his  career  was 
spent  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  during  which  time 
he  made  several  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  and  to  Hol- 
land and  elsewhere.  This  inspired  him  to  add  sea  and 
shipping  to  his  repertoire  of  subjects  for  painting.  By 
1861  he  had  definitely  adopted  art  as  a  profession,  and 
settled  at  Bettws-y-Coed.  He  contributed  works  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  exhibitions  ;  in  1869  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Manchester  Academy,  and 
in  1871  was  elevated  to  full  membership.  Between  1873 
and  1878  he  was  a  fairly  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  between  then  and  1890  made  several 
contributions  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists  and  other 
London  exhibitions  ;  while  in  1887  he  was  represented 
at  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  at  which 


only  the  work  of  leading  British  artists  was  shown.      He 
died  October  2nd,   1892,  at  a  hospital  in  Manchester. 

During  his  lifetime,  Sheffield  was  celebrated  for  the 
rapidity  and  fluency  of  his  execution.  At  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club,  without  any  previous  warning, 
he  was  able  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on  art,  by  executing 
a  series  of  powerful  drawings  in  black  and  white,  taking 
only  three  or  four  minutes  apiece  over  them  ;  while,  at 
the  Manchester  Arts  Club,  he  completed  a  large  and 
elaborate  monochrome  seascape  in  about  half  an  hour, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  among  whom  were 
Henry  Irving  and  Barry  Sullivan.  This  extraordinary 
facility,  combined  as  it  was  with  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  effective  light  and  shade  and  well-balanced  com- 
position, was  in  the  end  not  an  unmixed  advantage,  for, 
in  his  later  years,  it  led  him  to  trust  too  much  to  memory 
and  to  turn  out  work  which  was  insufficiently  studied 
from  Nature.  Much  of  his  earlier  work  is  obviouslv 
painted  directly  on  the  spot,  and  the  view  of  Conwa 
Bay,  reproduced  by  kind  permission  from  a  drawing  in 
Sir  Arthur  Crosfield's  collection,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
Sheffield's  broad,  fluent  and  forceful  handling  (Plate 
P-  393)-  In  the  same  collection  is  contained  what  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  representative  arrays  of 
Sheffield's  drawings  in  Britain.  This  shows  that,  when 
he  chose,  he  could  ..paint  with  great  minuteness,  but  that 
more  generally  he  preferred  large  and  free  brushwork. 
Many  of  his  drawings  are  executed  on  a  large  scale. 
Some  of  them  show  the  influence  of  Constable,  and  others 
that  of  Turner,  but  he  had  a  large  repertoire  of  subjects 
and  was  equally  at  home  in  landscape  and  marine  scenes. 
In  the  latter  his  knowledge  of  shipping  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  the  vessels  which  he  introduces  make 
picturesque  features  of  his  sea  and  river  views.  Gener- 
ally, these  are  represented  under  peaceful  aspects  in 
which  atmospheric  effects  of  clouds,  smoke  and  sunshine 
are  rendered  with  subtle  tonal  delicacy,  but  he  could 
also  represent  a  rough  sea  with  convincing  sincerity. 
Similarly  in  his  landscapes,  though  as  a  rule  he  liked 
broad  tonal  effects,  he  occasionally  introduced  closely 
studied  mountain  forms,  and  a  large  river  scene  in  Sir 
Arthur  Crosfield's  collection,  with  the  water  flowing 
along  a  rapid  away  from  the  spectator,  shows  that  he 
was  not  daunted  from  attempting  a  difficult  problem  in 
perspective,  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  great 
deal  of  detail.  In  the  same  collection  are  important 
drawings  in  which  figures  are  prominently  introduced 
with  success,  though  he  generally  avoided  them  in  his 
work.  Many  of  his  more  striking  compositions  were 
executed  in  sepia,  in  which  he  managed  to  suggest  tone, 
atmosphere  and  colour.  If  not  now  carrying  the  weight 
it  did  when  the  famous  writer  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
fallible art  critic,  the  fact  that  some  of  his  work  evoked 
high  praise  from  Ruskin  is  at  least  a  tribute  to  its  sin- 
cerity. Sheffield  is  represented  in  the  Manchester  Art 
Gallery,  but  the  two  most  important  collections  of  his 
works  are  those  belonging  to  Sir  Arthur  Crosfield  and 
Mr.  Robert  Edmondson,  both  of  which  finely  illustrate 
Sheffield  in  all  the  phases  of  his  versatile  art. 
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MORE  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

IN    THE 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  COLLECTION 

By    E.    ALFRED   JONES,    MA. 


My  last  article  in  the  series  on  the 
great  collection  of  old  plate  formed  by  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  was  concerned  with 
silver  wrought  in  the  fifty  years  between  1649 
and  1699.  In  the  present  article,  the  silver  to  be 
described  and  illustrated  begins  with  a  number 
of  imposing  sconces  of  about  1695,  and  concludes 
with  an  astonishing  kettle  and  stand  by  Paul 
Lamerie. 

Although  sconces  of  silver  are  by  no  means 
common  to-day,  they  were  plentiful  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  Queen  Anne. 
With  the  increasing  use  of  candlesticks  for  the 
table  from  the  time  of  the  last  of  these  monarchs, 
came  the  destruction  of  immense  quantities  of 
silver  sconces.  To  cite  the  Royal  collection  alone, 
the  destruction  of  sconces  is  incredible,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  original 
documents.  In  1735  no  fewer  than  seventy-nine 
from  St.  James's  Palace  were  sent  to  several 
Crown  goldsmiths  to  be  mended,  including 
twelve  "  acorn  sconces  "  and  fifteen  "  looking- 
glass  sconces  "  sent  to  Charles  Hatfield,   of  the 


Golden  Ball  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  To  one  Edwards, 
a  goldsmith,  the  following  were  entrusted  :  "  ten 
picture  sconces,  six  sun  sconces,  and  six  round 
knurld  sconces,"  all  described  with  their  weights. 
The  well-known  goldsmith,  Thomas  Farrer,  of 
St.  S within 's  Lane,  was  employed  to  restore 
"  four  sconces  with  King  William's  arms  and  two 
garter  [decorated  with  the  Star  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter]  sconces."  Thomas  Allen  restored 
twenty-four  sconces  enumerated  in  the  Royal 
Warrant  as  "  fourteen  large  sconces  weight  3192 
ounces,  four  sconces  with  King's  William's  arms, 
weight  364  ounces,  and  six  sconces  with  no  coat 
of  arms,  weight  220  ounces."  Twenty  years  later, 
in  1755,  "  eight  picture  sconces,  and  two  chimney 
sconces"  were  sent  from  Kensington  Palace  to 
be  mended  by  one  Fox.  But  most  of  these  have 
since  been  consigned  to  the  melting-pot. 

William  and  Mary  made  important  and  extensive 
additions  of  sconces  to  the  Royal  Collection,  many 
of  which  were  doubtless  intended   for  the  adorn 
ment  of  the  enlargements  made  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  to  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  some  of 
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them  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  George  II., 
as  recorded  in  Bickham's  Delicice  Britannica  for 
1742.  In  the  drawing  room  were  six  sconces  on 
the  tapestry  of  "  Abraham  sending  his  servant 
to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac,"  and  in  the  State  Bed- 
chamber eight  sconces  with  "  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon  upon  them."  Six  of  the  latter  sconces 
are  still  preserved  at  Windsor  Castle.  Many  more 
sconces  were  supplied  to  William  and  Mary  by 
the  Court  goldsmiths,  and  in  the  year  of  their 
accession  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  of  various 
designs  and  sizes  were  bought,  including  four 
"  curiously  enchased  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave's 
cipher,"  plainly  intended  as  a  gift  to  that  noble- 
man, who  was  then  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household,  and  before  the  King's  death  was 
created  Marquess  of  Normanby  and  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

The  few  sconces  now  remaining  at  Windsor 
Castle  no  longer  serve  their  original  purpose. 
They  were,  however,  in  actual  use  as  late  as 
about  1817,  as  may  be  seen  in  Charles  Wild's 
drawing  of  the  interiors  of  the  Castle  in  Pyne's 
Royal  Residences,  published  in  1819. 

Silver  sconces  were  not  introduced  into  England 
until  the  gay  and  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  most  extensive  collection  is  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,   beginning  with  a  set   of  six,   em- 


bellished with  the  cipher  and  crown  of  Charles  II., 
two  of  which  are  dated  1668-69.  Several  sconces 
of  importance  were  exhibited  at  Seaford  House, 
London,  in  1929. 

Mr.  Hearst's  collection  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  ornate  sconces,  including  a  pair  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  from  the  late  Colonel  H.  H.  Mulliner's 
collection  (No.  ii.).  The  decoration  of  this  pair 
is  characteristic  in  the  central  shield,  the  pierced 
frames,  the  scrolls  and  festoons  of  grapes  and 
flowers,  and  the  two  little  amorini  perched  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  sconces.  Next  is  a  complete 
set  of  eight,  somewhat  similar  in  the  general 
outline,  but  differing  in  the  foliage  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  long  festoons.  Applied  to  the  top 
is  the  entwined  cipher  of  William  and  Mary, 
surmounted  by  the  Royal  crown.  No  marks 
proclaim  the  exact  year  that  they  left  their 
maker's  hands,  but  from  the  style  and  the  Royal 
devices  they  may  be  safely  assigned  to  1689-94 
(No.  hi.).  This  set  belonged  to  the  Sneyd  heir- 
looms sold  at  Christie's  in  June,  1924,  a  sale  which 
contained  many  notable  examples  of  English 
plate.  The  absence  of  hall-marks  is  explained 
by  the  exemption  of  Royal  plate  from  the 
legal  regulations  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 

Different  in  .style  and  more  French  in  character 
is  the  set  of  four  sconces,  with  single  branches, 


NO.     II.     -PAIR    OF    SCONCES 


CIRCA    1695 
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NO.    III. PAIR    OF    SCONCES,    PART    OF    A    SET    OF    EIGHT 

also  part  of  the  Sneyd  heirlooms,  decorated  with 
acanthus  leaves,  shells,  oak  foliage  and  acorns, 
and  surmounted 
by  the  crown  of 
William  III., 
whose  cipher  is 
engraved  on  the 
branches  (No. 
iv.).  Philip 
Rolles,  one  of  the 
most  accom- 
plished of  the 
London  gold- 
smiths, patron- 
ised by  the  Crown 
and  peerage,  was 
the  maker  in 
1700-01,  as  he 
was  of  the  cup 
of  the  previous 
year,  described 
and  illustrated  in 
the  preceding 
article  on  Mr. 
Hearst's  collec- 
tion. 

The  last  of  the 


No.    IV. PAIR   o 


CIRCA    1689-94 

sconces  to  be  described  are  the  two-light  pair,  in 
the  form  of  a  "  Jacobean  "  shield — so  called  from 

a  term  applied 
to  the  mantling 
of  heraldry  in 
English  book- 
plates. The  chief 
decorative 
features  are  the 
vases  of  flowers 
at  the  t  o  ]) , 
flanked  by  seated 
amorini,  scrolls 
and  festoons  of 
(lowers,  all  em- 
bossed, and  small 
fish-like  scales. 
In  the  centre  is 
a  plain  medallion 
with  gadrooned 
border,  highly 
polished  like  a 
mirror  to  reflect 
the  light  from 
the1  candles  ;  the 
plain  scrolled 
1)  ra  c  k  e  t  s    a  re 
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NO.    V. — WI'TE    CISTERN 


SY    ANTHONY    NEI.ME,    I703-O4 


i    IN.  ;    LENGTH,     24    IN. 


facetted  and  fitted  with  fluted  candle-sockets 
standing  in  circular  grease-pans  with  gadrooned 
edges.  These  are  somewhat  late  in  date,  having 
been  made  in  1735-36  by  a  London  goldsmith, 
John  Edwards  (No.  i.). 

Some  few  years  before  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  new  and  novel  vessel  was  introduced  by 
London  goldsmiths,  namely,  a  tall  and  massive  wine 
fountain  for  the  sideboard.  Among  the  earliest 
known  are  the  pair  (they  are  excessively  rare  in 


pairs)  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
which  were  executed  in  1700-01  with  their 
companion  pair  of  wine  cisterns  by  the  celebrated 
London  goldsmith  of  Huguenot  origin,  David 
Willaume;  only  a  year  earlier  than  the  splendid 
fountain  made  for  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
by  Pierre  Harache,  the  first  of  the  Huguenots  to 
seek  refuge  in  London — one  of  the  treasures 
exhibited  by  Earl  Spencer  at  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's 
in  March  of  1929. 


;    DIAMETER,    l$\    IN. 
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No.   VII.— WINE 


5UNTAIN  BY  JOSEPH  WARD,    I702-O3 

HEIGHT,    24^    IN. 


These  notes  may  not  be  an  inappropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  description  of  two  fine  wine 
fountains  added  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  his  collection. 
Of  these  the  first  in  date  and  one  of  the  earliest 
known,  is  vase-shaped,  with  bold  fluted  borders 
and  a  spout  formed  of  a  lion's  mask  and  a  fleur- 
de-lys  tap.  The  date  is  1698-99,  and  the  name 
of  the  maker,  John  Stocker  (No.  viii.).  It  is 
engraved  with  the  later  arms  of  Bateman. 

The  second  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the 
hollow  flutes  common  on  much  English  plate  of 
the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne.  In 
the  centre  is  a  medallion  of  scrolls,  scales  and 
acanthus  leaves,  neatly  engraved  with  the  later 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  at  the  side  are 
two  facetted  and  jointed  handles,  affixed  to  bold 
lions'  masks,  and  the  spout  is  a  dolphin's  head, 
with  a  dolphin  tap.  It  was  exhibited  at  St.  James's 
Court  in  1902  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  from 
whose  possession  it  passed  in  1921  to  that  of  the 
late  Colonel  H.  H.  Mulliner,  whose  collection  was 


sold  at  Christie's  in  July,  1924,  The  maker  was 
Joseph  Ward  in  1702-03  (No.  vii.). 

Accompanying  some  of  these  sumptuous  foun- 
tains were  great  wine  cisterns  or  coolers,  which 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  dining  room  at  the  side 
of  the  host,  and  were  filled  with  bottles  of  wine 
standing  in  water.  One  of  these  cisterns  from 
Lord  Bateman's  collection  is  now  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
possession.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  enriched 
with  conventional  straps  and  the  borders  with 
foliage  and  gadrooning  ;  the  two  handles  are 
formed  as  carytid  figures  and  acanthus  foliage. 
Engraved  upon  it  are  the  arms  of  Bateman  quarter- 
ing Oakeley  with  Spencer.  The  maker  was 
Anthony  Nelme  in  1703-04  (No.  v.). 

Eight  splendid  cisterns  were  exhibited  at 
Seaford  House,  of  which  the  first  was  the  Duke 
of    Portland's,    dated    1682-83,    and    the    latest 


NO.   VIII. WINE  FOUNTAIN       BY   JOHN   STOCKER,    1698-99 

HEIGHT,    11    IN. 
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No.    IX. PAIR  o 


V    JOHN    BODINGTON,     1699-I7OO 


Viscount  Cowdray's,  made  in  1724-25  by  Benjamin 
Pyne,  which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  afterwards 
first  and  last  Viscount  Pevensey  and  Earl  of 
Wilmington. 

The  eighth  object  is  an  unusual  circular  basin, 
with  a  plain  body  and  bold  gadrooned  edges, 
wrought  in  1691-92  by  an  unidentified  goldsmith 
having  as  his  mark  the  initials  F  C  with  a  trefoil 
below  (No.  vi.). 

Tall  bottles  for  wine,  not  infrequently  called 
"  pilgrim  bottles,"  were  popular  in  various 
materials  in  the  middle  ages.  In  silver  they  first 
appear  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
none  of  older  date  is  known.  Five  tall  vase- 
shaped  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bottles  with 
heavy  chains  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Tsars  of 
Russia,  and  another  pair  of  the  year  1579-80 
were  in  the  German  Imperial  collection,  but, 
strangely  enough,  not  a  single  specimen  of  this 
shape    has   survived   in   any   collection,    whether 


private  or  public,  in  England  itself.  In 
most  countries  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
commonest  shape  for  bottles  in  silver,  majolica, 
glass  and  other  materials,  was  flat  and  oval,  but 
not  one  is  to  be  found  in  English  silver  earlier 
than  1663,  the  date  of  the  pair  presented  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  Tsar  Alexis  of  Russia.  A 
massive  and  stately  pair,  dated  1699-1700, 
20^  inches  high,  by  Pierre  Harache,  the  doyen  of 
the  Huguenot  refugees  in  London,  unsurpassed 
in  magnificence  by  any  English  bottles  of  the 
time,  are  in  a  private  collection  in  England.  The 
splendid  bottle  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
brother,  General  Charles  Churchill,  made  about 
1702  by  Pierre  Platel,  the  master  of  Paul  Lamerie, 
is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  But 
none  is  more  dignified  than  the  plain  pair  in 
Mr.  Hearst's  collection.  Made  in  1699-1700  by 
John  Bodington,  they  are  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  John  Bodington, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall,  was  one  of  the  London 
goldsmiths  who  from  envy  petitioned  the  Worshipful 
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Company  of  Goldsmiths  "  to  use  their  "the 
Company's]  endeavours  to  prevent  certain  French- 
men becoming  free  of  the  city,"  i.e.,  the  Huguenot 
refugees,  who  included  the  above  David  Willaume 
and  Pierre  Platel.  From  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  these  bottles  passed  into  that  of 
Colonel  Mulliner,  at  whose  sale  at  Christie's  in  July, 
1924,  they  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Hearst  (No.  ix.). 
The  last  piece  is  a  remarkable  tea  kettle  and 
tray  in  the  most  ornate  style  of  Paul  Lamerie, 
1736-37.  The  kettle  is  decorated  in  high  relief 
with  cherubs  above  a  rococo  shield  of  arms,  flanked 
by  branches,  and  chased  around  the  lip  with 
rococo  ornament  in  the  flat  ;  the  spout  and  handle 


are  enriched  with  various  motifs,  skilfully  executed, 
while  the  stand  is  formed  of  three  scrolled  and 
foliated  feet,  resting  on  claws,  separated  by  masks 
and  floriated  festoons.  The  circular  tray  is 
similarly  treated  (No.  x.). 

The  armorial  bearings  are  an  unidentified  coat 

Between  3  acorns a  fess  charged  with 

three  mullets ,   impaling  that  of   Knight, 

of  co.  Northants.,  with  the  inspiring  motto, 
Seek  Liberty. 

This  imposing  piece  of  Paul  Lamerie's  work 
was  in  the  Gabbitas  collection  dispersed  at 
Sotheby's  on  June  27th,  1929,  and  formed  the 
frontispiece  to  the  catalogue. 


NO.  X. KETTLE  AND  TRAY 


BY  PAUL  LAMERIB,  l73<->-37 
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There  are  few  artists  in  any  walk  of 
life  whose  reputations  would  not  stand  the  higher 
for  a  judicious  pruning  of  their  cenvre.  Some- 
times their  lapses  are  of  value  in  that  they  reveal 
the  human  weakness  of  the  great  ;  but  also  they 
belittle  an  artist's  powers  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  not  arrived  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
his  achievement.  David  Cox,  who  shares  with 
Morland  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most 
truly  British  painters,  is  a  case  in  point.  De- 
pendent for  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  teaching 
drawing  to  eke  out  a  livelihood,  Cox  was  betrayed 
into  making  a  quantity  of  trivial  water-colours 
which  are  still  in  evidence  against  him.  Side  by 
side  with  these,  he  painted  many  of  the  lovely 
works  on  which  his  fame  is  surely  based,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  was  advanced  in  years  that  Cox 
was  able  to  give  unfettered  expression  to  his 
innate  love  of  Nature. 

Among  the  most  admirable  drawings  belonging 
to  this,  his  Final  Period,  is  the  water-colour  of 
Rhyl  Sands,  which  was  acquired  for  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  1930.  Stylistically  and 
in  subject,  this  intimate  impression  of  the  working 


OC 


of  natural  forces,  is  related  to  Cox's  well-known 
oil  painting  of  Rhyl  Sands,  now  at  Birmingham, 
which  is  signed  and  dated  1854-55.  Mr.  C.  Reginald 
Grundy  has  told  me  that  C.  T.  Burt,  a  pupil  of 
Cox,  claimed  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  com- 
pleting the  Birmingham  picture,  but,  be  this  true 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  it  brought  to  Cox 
the  highest  price  he  ever  received  for  a  work 
from  his  brush — a  mere  £100,  though  at  the  Levy 
sale  of  1876  it  realised  £1,995  under  the  hammer. 
That  the  South  Kensington  drawing  is  wholly 
by  Cox  himself  is  beyond  dispute.  It  differs 
considerably  from  the  canvas  in  choice  of  view 
and  detail — though  the  position  of  the  steamboat 
on  the  horizon  should  be  noted  in  both  cases — but 
the  effect  is  fairly  similar  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  oil 
painting.  Of  the  latter,  I  wrote  in  1924*  that  its 
technique  expressed  "  more  convincingly  than 
could  be  achieved  by  other  means  the  currents 
in  the  atmospheric  envelope,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  passage  of  light  and  mois- 
ture." Those  words  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
water-colour  under  discussion.     An  excellent  test 

of  its  quality  is 
that, although  su- 
perbly handled, 
its  technique 
does  not  force  it- 
self upon  the  at- 
tention, but  re- 
mains the  perfect 
vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  a 
perfectly  assimi- 
lated concept. 
It  is  one  of  the 
achievement  s 
which  indisput- 
ably stampDavid 
Cox  as  a  master 
of  painting. 


"  RHYL    SANDS,"    BY    DAVID    COX,     1854-55  OIL  29 

OF     THE     MUSEUM      AND      ART     GALLERY      COMMITTEE     OF 
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THE      CORPORATION      OF       BIRMINGHAM 


*  David  Cox  (pub- 
lished by  Philip 
Allan,  London). 
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Since  the  publication  of  my  previous 
articles  on  "  Labelled  Furniture  "  in  The 
Connoisseur  (November,  1930,  and  September, 
10/31),  when  I  made  mention  of  the  cabinet 
maker  Hugh  Granger,  of  the  Carved  Angell, 
Aldermanbury,  I  have  come  across  the  following 
interesting  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Coitrant 
under  the  date  of  August  24th,  1706,  which  I 
consider  undoubtedly  refers  to  Granger. 

"  At  the  Sign  of  the  Angel  in  Aldermanbury, 
great  Pennyworths  may  be  bought  of  Cabinet 
Work  and  Glasses  ;  the  House  being  Let  to 
another  Trade  and  must  be  clear'd  of  all  the 
Goods  in  as  little  Time  as  possible  can  be. 
Monday  the  27th 
August  the  sale  will 
begin." 

The  only  difference 
in  the  address  between 
Granger's  label  and  the 
advertisement  is  that, 
in  the  former,  it  is 
described  as  "the 
Carved  Angell,"  where- 
as "  Carved  "  is  omitted 
in  the  advertisement. 
The  fact,  however,  that 
the  advertisement  is  for 
a  sale  of  cabinet  work 
and  that  the  date  1706 
would  be  correct  as 
regards  Granger's  resi- 
dence in  Aldermanbury 
is  strong  evidence  that 
this  advertisement  re- 
fers to  the  disposal  of 
Granger's  stock-in-trade 
presumably  after  his 
death  or  retirement.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that 
there  would  be  two 
houses  which  both  bore 
the  sign  of  the  Angel  in 
one  street,  and  for  both, 
moreover,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  cabinet  makers. 
The  discovery,  there- 
fore, of  this  advertise-  No  x_ 
ment  proves    definitely 
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in  my  opinion  that  Granger's  business  as  cabinet 
maker  terminated  in  the  year  1706.  Perhaps 
further  information  may  come  to  light  concerning 
his  death  ;  and  it  would  be  of  interest  if  it  should 
happen  that  it  took  place  in  the  same  year  as 
that  of  the  advertisement. 

One  point  that  calls  for  special  comment  as 
regards  the  labels  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  cabinet  makers  is  that,  out  of  the 
comparatively  few  labelled  pieces  that  are  extant, 
a  number  bear  the  same  cabinet  maker's  label. 
As  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  labelled  pieces  I  have  already  described. 
Of  Hugh  Granger  there  are  four  labelled  pieces 
known  :  of  William  Old 
and  John  Ody,  two  ; 
of  Coxed   and   Woster, 

,' two  ;      and     of     Philip 

Bell,  three. 

Another  curious  fact 
is  that,  of  the  labels 
that  have  already  been 
reviewed,  four  of  them, 
all  different,  belonged 
to  firms  residing 
successively  at  the 
White  Swan.  The  only 
conclusion  that  one  can 
come  to  is  that  the 
majority  of  cabinet 
makers  did  not  use 
labels.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  than 
one  example  in  exisl 
ence  issued  by  those 
linns  that  did  adopl 
the  custom.  In  order  to 
realise  the  very  large 
number  of  firms  oi 
cabinet  makers  and  up 
holsterers  working 
throughout  the  eighl 
teenth  century  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  the 
lists   of   subscribers    to 

books   such    as   Thomas 

Chippendale's      Gentle 
man's    Director    (1751). 
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Thomas  Malton's  Treatise  on  Perspective  (1778), 
and  Thomas  Sheraton's  Drawing  Look  (1791) 
and  Cabinet  Dictionary  (1803).  In  these  four 
books  alone,  several  hundreds  of  cabinet  makers 
and  upholsterers  are  mentioned,  of  whose  names 
it  is  to-day  impossible  to  find  any  further  record. 

The  custom  of  cabinet  makers  to  affix  their 
labels  to  pieces  of  furniture  would  appear  to  have 
been  more  usual  in  America  than  in  England,  as 
there  are  recorded  many  more  Colonial  than 
English  pieces  with  labels  ;  in  fact,  within  recent 
years  the  presence  of  a  label  on  a  Colonial  piece 
of  furniture  has  had  the  effect  of  considerably 
increasing  its  value,  as  such  a  piece  is  far  more 
1  oveted  by  American  collectors.  So  much  is  this 
the  case  that  pieces  with  spurious  labels  have 
recently  appeared  on  the  market  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  enterprising  faker  in  England 
will  not  follow  suit  and  glut  the  market  with 
pieces  carrying  spurious  labels. 

In  spite  of  the  present  day  scarcity  of  labelled 
pieces,  I  am,  fortunately,  able  to  reproduce 
several  more  examples  through  the  courtesy  of 
interested  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  me  with  photographs  of  labelled 
examples  in  their  possession.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  pieces  records  John  Pardoe 
"  at  the  Cabinet  and  Chair  next  to  Temple  Bar 
in  v  Strand  remov'd  from  against  St.  Clements 
Church."  Unfortunately  I  can  find  no  trace  of 
this  maker  in  any  of  the  London  Directories,  or 
in  the  lists  of  the  Liveries  of  the  Joiners'  and 
Carpenters'  Companies. 

The  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  (No.  ii.),  which 
bears  Pardoe's  label,  has  a  folding  top  and  is  of 


NO.  II.— MAHOGANY    "  BACHELOR'S  CHES1   "  C.    I725-4O 

BEARING  LABEL  OF  JOHN   PARDOE   (SEE  NO.   I.) 


NO.    III. I.ABEL   OF  BENJAMIN  CROOK,   SENIOR,   ON  NO.  IV 


the  type  known  to-day  as  a  "  bachelor's  chest." 
From  its  design,  and  also  from  the  brass  mounts, 
this  chest  would  appear  to  have  been  made 
between  the  years  1725-40.  John  Pardoe's  label 
(No.  i.)  is  an  extremely  decorative  one,  and  the 
design  of  the  cabinet  and  chair  displayed  at  the 
top,  referring  to  the  sign  of  the  shop,  are  interesting 
as  they  help  to  date  the  label.  The  cabinet, 
which  is  presumably  of  walnut,  as  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  lacquer  decoration  on  the  doors, 
appears  to  date  from  between  the  years  1710-30, 
judging  by  the  design  of  its  elaborate  cresting 
and  stand  with  cabriole  legs  and  central  mask. 
The  hooped-back  chair  would  be  of  the  same 
period.  With  this  evidence  one  can  therefore 
presume  that  John  Pardoe  issued  this  label  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
is  the  only  label  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
belonging  to  John  Pardoe,  and  it  would  be  of 
great  interest  if  another  labelled  piece  by  this 
maker  came  to  light,  so  that  a  comparison 
could  be  made  between  it  and  the  "  bachelor 
chest." 

Benjamin  Crook,  at  Ye  George  and  White  Lyon  on 
Ye  South  Side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Benjamin  Crook  was  elected  to  the  Livery  of 
the  Joiners'  Company  on  September  13th,  in  the 
year  1734  ;  and  in  the  year  1752,  on  October  3rd, 
mention  occurs  of  Benjamin  Crook,  junior,  having 
been  made  a  liveryman.  This  would  appear  to 
refer  to  the  son  of  the  first-named. 

Benjamin  Crook,  senior,  is  mentioned  a  second 
time  as  being  elected  as  Upper  Warden  in  1757. 
In  1 771,  Benjamin  Crook,  Henry  Banner  and 
John  Home  signed  a  protest  against  the  Legality 
of  an  election  of  officers,  while  Mr.  Josh  Baker, 
"  who  is  accused  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
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in  the  Chair."  This  last  entry  might  refer  either 
to  the  elder  or  the  younger  Crook,  but  presumably 
to  the  latter. 

The  card-table  (No.  iii.),  which  bears  the  label 
of  Benjamin  Crook,  and  which  dates  from  about 
1730,  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  elder 
Crook. 

Giles  Grendey.  In  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell, 
London. 

This  maker  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Joiners'  Company.  On  September  23rd,  1729,  he 
was  made  a  Liveryman,  in  1747  Renter  Warden, 
in  1757  Upper  Warden,  and  in  1766  he  was 
elected  Master.  In  June,  1769,  the  Clerk  was 
instructed  to  write  to  Giles  Grendey,  the  Master, 
that  his  better  attendance  hereafter  on  the  duties 
of  his  office  is  expected,  and  that  he  will  attend 
at  the  next  Court,  otherwise  "  such  methods  will 
be  taken  as  shall  be  adjudged  proper  which  t'is 


hoped  he  will  prevent  as  the  same  will  be  equally 
disagreeable  to  the  Court  as  to  himself.'' 

The  legs  of  the  upholstered  backed  chair 
(No.  viii.)  which  bears  Grendey's  label  (No.  i\. 
are  similar  in  design  to  those  of  a  number  of  other 
chairs  and  stools  that  exist.  Whether  this  design 
of  a  leg  was  peculiar  to  Grendey,  or  whether  it 
was  used  by  a  number  of  other  cabinet  maker- 
is  a  point  that  is  difficult  to  determine  to-day. 
As,  however,  the  design  of  the  leg  is  somewhat 
unusual,  and  examples  of  it  are  seldom  met  with 
to-day,  one  might  infer  that  all  chairs  and  stools 
with  this  leg  came  from  Grendey's  workshop. 
If  the  leg  had  been  of  a  more  ordinary  design, 
such  as  a  shell  with  a  claw-and-ball  fool 
No.  iv.)  then  this  assumption  could  not  be  justified. 

The  card  advertisement  (No.  v.),  which  belongs 
to  the  bookcase  (Plate,  page  409),  cannot  really 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  a  maker's  label. 
It  was  found  nailed  to  the  back  of  the  bookcase, 


NO.    IV. WALNUT    CARD-TABLE    WITH     FRIEZE    AND    TOI 
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face  downwards,  with  the  name  of  the 
C  B.  Phillipson  on  the  back  (see  No.  vi.). 
presumption  is 
that  Mayhew  & 
Ince — or  Ince 
&  Mayhew  as 
they  are  more 
commonly  called 
— used  the  plain 
side  of  one  of 
their  cards  to 
write  out  for 
the  instruction  of 
their  carrier  the 
name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  Mr. 
Phillipson  who 
had  purchased 
the  bookcase 
from  them. 

The  name  of 
Ince  &  Mayhew 
i  s      well  -  known 

to-day  because  of  the  existence  of  a  book  of  their 
designs,  entitled  The  Universal  System  of  House- 
hold Furniture,  published  about  the  year  1760-65. 
Their  address  on  the  title  page  is  the  same  as 
that  on  the  card  illustrated  here,  namely,  Rroad 
Street,  Soho.  In  the  London  Directories,  Tnce 
and  Mayhew  are  first  mentioned  in  Broad  Street 
in  1778,  being  described  as  "  Cabinet  Makers, 
Upholsterers  and  Dealers  in  Plate  Glass."  In 
1781,  the  firm  moved  to  20,  Marshall  Street, 
Carnaby  Market,  where  they  remained  until 
1805,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  John  Mayhew, 
Upholsterer.  Why  there  is  no  mention  of  them 
in  Directories  prior  to  1778  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, since  the  firm  must  have  been  in  existence 
about  1760-5,  as  the  designs  of  the  furniture 
portrayed  in  their  book,  and  the  design  of  the 
bookcav  illustrated,  are  unquestionably  earlier 
than     1778.      The     London     Directories     of     the 


NO.    VI. REVERSE    OF    NO.    V.,    USED    AS    AN    ADDRESS    LABEL 


eighteenth  century  were,  however, 
quite  different  from  their  modern 
equivalent.  They  were  published 
by  private  enterprise,  and  wen  not 
only  inaccurate,  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  ones,  very  incomplete. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  for 
[nee  &  Mayhew  to  have  been 
established  in  Broad  Street,  Soho, 
for  a  number  of  years  before  their 
name  found  its  way  into  the 
Directory . 

The  illustration  (No.  vii.)  is  of 
the  letters  I.M.,  which  are 
stamped  on  the  seat  rail  of  a 
fine  mahogany  arm-chair.  It  is 
tempting  to  believe  that  these 
initials  stand  for  Ince  and  Mayhew, 
but  without  additional  evidence 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 
Many  chairs  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
up   to   the   end   of  the   eighteenth   century  have 

survived       with 
initials    stamped 
on  them,  gener- 
**H  ally  on  the  seat 

>  rail.  Unquestion- 

ably,  these 
initials  stood  for 
those  of  the 
maker,  in  the 
same  way  that 
the  stamped 
marks  on  pewter 
and  silver  are 
known  to  be  the 
maker's  marks. 
The  advertise- 
ment, quoted 
below  from  the 
Postman  of  Mav 
6th,  1703,  shows 
that  it  was  also 
customary  for  makers  of  carpenters'  tools  to  mark 
their   wares    with    a    stamp    of   their   initials  : — 
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"  Thomas  Gran- 
ford,  living  at 
the  Sign  of  the 
3  Plane  Makers 
in  Queen  Street, 
London,  maketh 
and  selleth  all 
sorts  of  Joyners 
and  Carpenters 
Tooles,  where 
any  Artificers  or 
Merchants  may 
be  furnished  with 
greater  or  lesser 
quantities  of  the 
best  sort,  and  to 
prevent  abuses  I 
mark  with  my 
Name  at  length 
instead  of  T.G." 
Sometimes  the 
initials  found  on 
seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury pieces  have 
a  crown  sur- 
mounting them, 
but  this  was  pro- 
bably to  give 
importance  to 
the  mark  rather 
than  to  denote 
Royal  patronage. 
Whether  these  marks 
were  the  initials  of  the 
actual  workmen  who 
made  the  piece,  or 
whether  they  were  the 
initials  of  the  firm  who 
employed  him,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Pre- 
sumably, however,  they 
were  the  same  as  the 
silver  and  pewter  marks, 
and  stood  for  the  name  of  the  firm.  As  these 
marks  are  generally  found  on  chairs,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  chair  maker  rather 
than  of  the  cabinet  maker  to  use  them,  as  fewer 
pieces  of  furniture  exist  stamped  in  this  manner. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  this  custom  of  stamping 
chairs  must  have  been  particularly  prevalent,  as 
a   large   number  of  walnut  Carolean  chairs  have 
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i hese  initial 
marks.  Mam- 
oak  (hair-  and 
joint  stools  also 
have  survived 
similarly  stamp- 
ed. 

Towards  the 
end  of  the  eight- 
teenth  and  in  the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  few  firms 
of  cabinet 
maker-  stamped 
their  furniture 
with  a  die  ol 
their  name  in 
full.  Giilows,  of 
Lancaster, 
specially  f  a  - 
v uured  t h i  s 
method  of  dis- 
tinguishin  g 
their  pieces, 
the  name  usually 
being  impressed 
on  the  top  edge 
of  a  drawer  front. 
An  example  of  a 
Giilows'  stamp, 
which  is  on  a 
small  satinwood 
writing  table,  is  illus- 
trated (No.  x.). 

I  wish  to  thank  those 
readers  of  The  Con- 
noisseur who  kindly 
sent  me  photographs  oi 
pieces  of  labelled  furni- 
ture in  their  possession. 
1  am  also  especially 
indebted     to     Mr.     W. 

Phillips  for  his  valuable 
assistance   in   supplying 
with  regard  to  the  Joiners' 


me  with  informs 
Company. 

I  may  also  add  that  1  should  be  most  grateful 
to  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  would  send 
me  particulars  of  any  seventeenth  oi  eighteenth 
century  cabinet  makers,  the  existence  of  whose 
labels  are  known  to  them,  either  now  or  at  any 
future  date. 
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THE    FEAST    OF    BELSHAZZAR 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES 


[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required  by  correspondents.] 


"  Belshazzar's  Feast  "  (No.  831). 
Sir, — I  have  an  oil  painting  here,  size  31  in. 
by  48  in.,  painted  on  an  oak  panel,  in  three 
pieces.  The  subject  is  the  Feast  of  Belshazzar, 
and  I  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  artist. — 
C.  D.  Pochin. 

Unidentified  Painting 

(No.  823,  August,  1931). 
Sir, — The  picture  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the 
Pater  composition,  of  which  three  other  versions 
are  known  to  me,  and  of  which  photographs 
exist  in  my  library.  The  first  was  formerly  in 
the  De  Beurnonville  Sale  in  Paris  in  1881,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Tabourier  Sale,  also  in  Paris, 
in  June,  1898.  The  second  came  up  at  the 
Doucet  Sale  at  Petit,  Paris,  June  6th,  1912,  and 


the  third,  which  is  on  copper,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Trotti,  of  Paris. — Robert  Witt. 

"  A  Crawford  Ancestress  " 
(No.  826,  September,  1931). 
Sir, — It  seems  somewhat  strange  for  me,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  to  read  in  my  Connoisseur  just 
to  hand,  an  enquiry  coming  from  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  asking  for  information  concerning  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  which  was  brought  from 
England  many  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  such  an  enquiry  from  the  U.S.A. 
should  reach  someone,  so  far  distant,  both  from 
that  country  and  from  England.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  person  illustrated  represents 
Peg  Woffington,  the  celebrated  actress,  so  often 
painted  by  Hogarth.     I  believe  a  comparison  of 
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the  illustration,  with  a  copy  of  the  portrait  in 
Lord  Glcnconner's  collection,  will  at  once 
demonstrate   the   likeness   between   the   two. 

I  happen  to  have  in  my  collection  two  other 
portraits  of  the  same  Mrs.  Wofnngton,  one  a 
very  beautiful  one  painted  on  metal,  iO  in.  by 
12  in.,  showing  her  apparently  in  her  costume 
in  Dryden's  play,  The  Indian  Emperor,  and  the 
other  somewhat  larger,  on  canvas  with  a  laurel 
crown  :  both  painted  with  the  fineness  of  a 
miniature. — A.  Courtenay  Luck  (Buenos  Aires). 

A  Missing  Portrait  (No.  832). 

Sir, — I  have  a  very  valued  customer  who  is 
anxious  to  trace  a  portrait  of  his  great  uncle. 
It  was  sold  at  an  auction  sale  about  1865,  but 
I  do  not  know  whom  were  the  auctioneers,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  if  you  could  help  me, 
by  reproducing  the  photograph  in  your  magazine. 

I  am  informed  that  the  portrait  represents 
Eichard  Young  (of  Pan  Mill,  Isle  of  Wight), 
born  1708,  married  1752,  died  March  3rd,  1783. 
Buried  in  Carisbrook  churchyard. 

The  illustration  is  of  a  small  crayon  portrait 
copied  from  a  larger  oil  painting.  This  painting 
descended  to  a  grandson,  Richard  Young,  who 
died  at  Blackheath  in  1865,  when  the  portrait 
was  sold  by  auction. — E.  J.  Chapman. 

[The  illustration  appears  to  show  a  style  of 
dress  belonging  to  a  later  generation  than  that 
indicated  by  Mr.   Young. — Ed.] 


(No.  833) 
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(No.  832) 


A  MISSING  PORTRAIT 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  833). 

Sir, — The  illustration  shows  a  portrait  in  oils 
which  we  have  just  had  offered  to  us.  The 
sight  view  of  the  oval  is  46  in.  by  34  in.  We 
hesitate  to  accept  the  work,  as  neither  subject 
nor  artist  is  known  to  the  trustee  donors. 

They  say  that  the  original  owner  was  of  opinion 
that  the  portrait  was  of  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop 
of  Durham  17QI-1826.  As  we  are  able  to  refer 
to  prints  of  Barrington,  we  are  sure  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  Before  coming  to  a  decision, 
we  have  decided  to  ask  you  to  publish  this  among 
your    unidentified    portraits. 

The  wart  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose  is  a 
feature  which  might  be  helpful.  J.  A.  Char]  rON 
Deas  (Director,  Public  Libraries,  .Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  Sunderland). 

"The  Master  of  the  Valois  Revels  " 
(November,  [931). 
Sir, — I  note  a  false  reference  in  my  article 
which  has  probably  puzzled  many  readers.  In 
line  1,  column  2,  page  298,  "  the  principal  figures 
in  No.  vi.,"  should  read  "  figures  in  Plate 
opposite."      F.    M.    K i  1  1  v. 
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"  Panoramic  India,"  sixty-four  panoramic  photo- 
graphs, by  R.  W.  Wallace.  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Kanaiyalal  H.  Vakil.  (Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co., 
Bombay.  Rs.  10.  English  Agents  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner   &  Co.,  London.     17s.  6d.  net) 

Did  Roger  Bacon,  when  he  described  the  principle  of 
the  telescope  in  a.d.  1250,  have  any  prevision  of  the 
power  that  was  to  be  let  loose  in  the  world  when  Galileo 
first  realised  the  theory  in  actual  construction  ?  That 
power  has  made  possible  much  exploration  and  discovery, 
has  fathomed  many  of  the  secrets  of  science,  and  is  now- 
breaking  out  in  a  new  medium.  Through  the  lens  of 
the  telescopic  camera,  knowledge  of  all  visible  things  and 
places  may  be  brought  into  the  home.  Panoramic  India 
is  a  good  example  of  how  this  may  be  done.  The  sixty- 
four  photographs  it  contains  show  a  diversity  of  subject  : 
ancient  and  modern  cities,  holy  places,  centres  of 
worship  and  learning  ;  famous  buildings  ;  historic  monu- 
ments ;  hills  and  plains  ;  the  variety  exhibited  in  this 
one  volume  (the  first  of  a  series)  gives  a  more  adequate 
idea  of  India  than  pages  of  written  facts.  The  photo- 
graphs themselves  are  excellent,  and  though  the  cinema- 
trained  enthusiast  might  prefer  views  composed  with 
more  insistence  on  significant  angle,  their  clarity  and 
map-like  accuracy  render  them  perhaps  more  efficient  in 
illustrating  India.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  good 
photographs  should  have  been  printed  on  a  mottled  paper, 
which  partially  destroys  the  values,  giving  the  impression 
of  perpetual  snowstorms.  Brief  but  eloquent  introduc- 
tory notes  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Kanaiyalal  II.  Vakil. — B.B. 

"  Art  Prices  Current,  September,  1930,  to  July, 
1931."  (Art  Trade  Press,  London.  £3  3s.,  S15.00 
net  ;    or  in  two  volumes,  each  £1    15s.,   S8.50  net) 

Xo  library,  in  which  there  is  a  section  devoted  to  values 
and  to  the  movements  of  works  of  art,  is  complete  with- 
out a  file  of  Art  Prices  Current.  In  earlier  years,  this 
publication  dealt  solely  with  some  outstanding  aspects 
of  the  London  auction  market,  but  this  policy  has  under- 
gone various  extensions,  so  that  now  not  only  all  the 
London  sales  of  any  importance  whatever  are  duly  listed, 
bu1  also  various  of  those  held  in  the  provinces,  the 
leading  dispersals  at  the  American  Art  Association 
Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  Chicago  Art  Auctions, 
and  the  Berlin  houses  of  Paul  Cassirer,  and  Holstein  and 
I  01  the  purpose  oi  this  ,  ompilation,  Art  is  held 
'"  comprise  pi*  tures,  drawings  engravings,  etchings,  and 
res  :     and    these   alone    ;uffi<  e   to    fill    ,1    book    ol 


some  nine  hundred  pages.  Lor  those  who  prefer  it, 
however,  the  work  is  obtainable  in  two  volumes,  the 
first  dealing  with  pictures,  drawings  and  miniatures  ; 
the  second  with  engravings  and  etchings.  All  sections 
are  so  adequately  indexed  as  to  render  reference  as  easy 
as  can  well  be  devised.  Since  Art  Prices  Current  deals 
with  almost  every  class  of  work  which  comes  within 
its  category,  low-priced  items  being  quoted  as  well  as 
high,  its  practical  value  to  collectors  of  all  grades  need 
not  be  further  stressed. 

"  Perspective  Drawing,"  by  D.  D.  Sawer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Allen  W.  Seaby.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.75  net.  Batsford, 
London.     5s.  net) 

This  is  a  handy  volume  of  capital  advice  and  instruc- 
tion on  the  principles  and  application  of  perspective, 
embodying  numerous  little  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
basic  principles  of  rendering  truly  that  which  the  eye 
sees  depicted  on  a  flat  surface.  There  are  also  some 
excellent  photographs  of  avenues,  pastoral  scenes,  and 
studies  of  tone  and  reflection.  To  many  individuals  the 
science  of  perspective  begins — and  ends — with  the 
mechanical  methods  of  carrying  lines  to  a  vanishing 
point,  no  reference  being  made  to  serial  perspective,  or 
the  variations  which  occur  in  force,  or  flatness,  as  the 
planes  approach  or  recede  from  the  point  of  vision.  All 
this  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  clear  and  simple  way,  argu- 
ments in  the  text  being  supported  by  lucid  diagrams, 
each  of  which  helps  the  student  to  solve  some  problem. 
An  interesting  introduction  is  furnished  by  Professor 
Allen  W.  Seaby,  to  the  closing  sentence  of  which,  how- 
ever, one  must  in  some  degree  differ.  "  Perspective 
may  not  be  essential  to  the  artist,  but  it  is  to  the  citizen." 
Not  so.  A  knowledge  of  perspective,  however  small,  is 
even  more  essential  to  the  artist  than  to  others,  for 
without  it  he  can  hardly  hope  to  record  truthfully  and 
intelligently  what  he  wishes  to  convey  to  the  world. 

"Hogarth,"  par  L.  R.  Antral.  (Editions  Rieder, 
Paris.     20  fr.  net) 

Of  English  painters,  Hogarth  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  to  the  European  Continent.  His  appeal  lies 
in  his  triple  capacity  of  moralist  and  satirist,  engraver 
and  painter.  His  achievement  as  painter  will  outlive 
his  ingenuity  and  resource  in  satire  and  his  mediocre 
attainment  as  engraver.  His  sermons  and  his  satires, 
compared  with  those  of  Goya  and  Daumier,  are  "  dated  " 
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and  local  ;  his  engraving  is  too  literally  reproductive. 
M.  Antral  sees  and  emphasises  this  clearly.  But  is  he 
right  in  claiming  that  Hogarth's  portraits  are  "  absolument 
neufs  comme  conception  et  comme  arrangement  "  ~J  It  is 
easy  to  cite  in  Kneller,  Highmore  and  Ramsay,  simi- 
larities in  these  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  none  can 
point  to  a  precedent  for  the  Shrimp  Girl,  which  Whistler 
hailed  as  the  forerunner  of  Impressionism  and  in  which 
M.  Antral  sees  an  altogether  anomalous  technique.  Is 
the  solution  of  this  "  extraordinaire  et  si  curieux  portrait  " 
that  Hogarth  left  us  an  "  unfinished  "  work,  and  that 
under  the  existing  surface  of  Quin,  Coram  and  Hogarth's 
Sister  are  lost  this  brilliant  and  spontaneous  delicacy  of 
touch  and  colour.  Such  a  solution  indicates  where 
really  is  Hogarth's  mastership.  In  the  English  School 
he  was  the  first  to  play  with  paint  and  line,  giving  them 
wit  and  fluency  of  their  own.  He  was  a  kind  of  English 
Mascagni,  who  kept  his  virtuosity  in  hand,  never  sacri- 
ficing meaning  to  sloppy  ostentation.  Apropos  of  his 
technical  antecedents,  M.  Antral  does  not  mention  what 
Mr.  Whitley  has  made  known — that  Hogarth  had  studied 
French  technique  :  for  a  French  critic  this  is  unwonted 
modesty.  Altogether,  his  study  of  Hogarth  as  engraver, 
painter  and  critic  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared, 
Among  the  misprints,  "  Rownay  "  for  Romney,  Sir 
"  Arthur  "  for  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  and  Sir  "  Austin" 
Dobson  are  evident  Among  the  plates,  No.  40,  "  Mrs. 
Dawson  "  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  "  Music  Party  " 
(31)    are  not  by  Hogarth. 

"  The  Turner  Spell:  Its  Influence  and  Significance," 
by  Bega.  (Williams  &  Norgate,  London.  6s. 
net) 

This  little  volume  may  be  described  as  the  aesthetic 
history  of  a  thoroughgoing  admirer  of  Turner,  recounting 
how  he  came  under  the  spell  of  the  artist's  work  and 
analysing  the  reasons  which  influenced  him.  Bega  com- 
menced his  artistic  practice  as  an  amateur  landscape- 
painter.  This  was  in  1SS1,  but  it  was  not  until  1889 
that  he  "  started  seriously  sketching  from  Nature."  A 
little  earlier  than  this  he  was  led  to  admire  Turner  by 
purchasing  a  photogravure  reproduction  of  the  latter's 
Clulde  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  From  then  onwards  he  was 
impelled  to  copy  Turner's  works,  which  at  first  he  had 
to  do  by  means  of  reproductions,  but  later  on  he  was 
in  a  position  directly  to  copy  the  originals.  His  experi- 
ences in  doing  this,  regarding  his  use  of  old  paper,  paints, 
etc.,  should  be  of  value  to  a  copyist  of  old  water-colours. 
Bega's  admiration  of  Turner  rivals  that  of  Ruskin,  whose 
criticisms  he  largely  adopts,  but  he  is  not  afraid  to  differ 
from  the  earlier  writer  on  many  points.  His  appreciation 
of  Turner,  though  it  lacks  something  of  his  prototype's 
eloquence,  may  be  regarded  as  more  dispassionate  and 
more  practically  technical  in  its  outlook. 

"The  Psychology  of  Children's  Drawings,"  by 
Helga  Eng.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co., 
London.     12s.  6d.  net) 

About  half  of  Dr.  Eng's  book  is  taken  up  with  a 
minute  record  of  the  drawings  made  by  her  niece  Margaret 
between  the  age  of  ten  months,  when  a  pencil  was  first 
put  into  her  hand,  to  the  time  she  was  about  eight  years 
old,   and   was  able  to   express   her   ideas   with   sufficient 


clarity   to   make   the   objects   and    scenes   she   pn 
easily    recognisable.      The    importance    of     T 
that  it  was  made  by  a  child  who  appears  to  have  been 
absolutely   unguided   and   untrammelled  in  the  d< 
ment  of  her  powers  oi  graphic  representation.     Though 
fond  of  drawing,  she  possessed  no  special  arti-tn.  talent, 
and  the  record  ol  her  work  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating 
the    natural    growth    of    an    ordinary    child's    perception 
when    not    artificially    stimulated     by    the    inlluence    of 
relations  or  instru  I 

In  the  second  part  oi  the  book  the  record  is  reinforced 
with  examples  taken  from  the  drawings  of  other  children 
and  of  primitive  man,  the  whole  including  about  150 
specimens.  From  this  record  Dr.  Eng  draws  various 
striking  deductions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  children's 
perceptions  develop,  and  draws  interesting  parallels 
between  it  and  the  artistic  development  of  primitive 
mankind.  The  work  is  interesting  not  only  as  a  study 
in  an  important  branch  of  psychology,  but  also  as  throw- 
ing light  on  the  stages  of  a  child's  intellectual  progress 
in  a  manner  which  may  help  parent-  to  understand  tin- 
development  of  the  minds  of  their  own  children.  More- 
over, it  furnishes  clues  to  the  fundamental  origins  of  art, 
which  are  highly  illuminating  regarding  the  productions 
of  primitive  races,  and  should  not  be  without  influence 
on  modern  art  criticism.  Dr.  Eng  has  treated  her  theme 
in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  clearly  recording  and 
correlating  all  the  material  facts  bearing  upon  it  and 
limiting  her  comments  and  deductions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  clearly  thought  out  conclusions  which  no  reader 
will  desire  to  controvert 

"  Giotto  :  The  Legend  of  S.  Francis."  The  Assisi 
Frescoes  copied  by  Edith  M.  Cowles,  with  a  Fore- 
word by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  (Dent,  London.  42s. 
net) 

The  piety  of  Miss  Cowles'  endeavour,  and  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's stimulating  comments  on  S.  Francis  and  art 
criticism,  will  make  this  publication  a  welcome  Christmas 
gift.  Miss  Cowles'  share  in  it  is  the  twenty-eight  plates, 
in  colour,  and  notes  on  the  incidents  depicted.  Her  effort 
was  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  present  aspect  ol  tin 
paintings  :  a  feat  really  impossible.  These  little  plates 
convey  but  a  faint  image  of  the  impression  received  at 
Assisi. 

Looking  at   1932 

Among  the  spate  of  calendars  which  is  now  upon  us. 
those  issued  by  Messrs.  ('..  Delgado,  ltd.  (London), 
include  a  variety  with  quotations  from  well-known 
authors  or  with  reproductions  ol  illustrated  jokes  from 
Punch  and  other  sources.     Most    tastes  are  attractivelj 

catered  lor  in  these  series  which  sell  at  2S.  6d.  and  3s  <>d 
each,    and    which    give   one   week    to   a    page. 

"  The  How  and  Why  Series,"  edited  by  Gerald 
Bullett  :  "The  Paintbox,"  by  Martin  Armstrong  : 
"The  Greeks,"  by  Ro8allnd  Murray;  "The  Life 
of  Birds,"  by  T.  A.  Coward:  "The  Story  of 
Civilisation,"  by  C.  E.  M.  Joad.  (Black,  London. 
Each  2s.  6d.  net) 

The  aim  of  this  new  seues.  according  to  the  publisher's 
prospectus,  is  "  to  build  up  a  library  oi  general  knowledge 
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and  culture,  ritten  in  language  which,  while  simple 
to  be  understood  by  any  alert  child  of  ten,  will 
command  attention  and  gratitude  not  only  from  the 
children  themselves,  but  from  those  among  their  elders 
who  are  eager  (as  all  imaginative  minds  must  be)  to 
enlarge  their  mental  horizon."  And,  with  the  provisos 
that  the  series  comes  up  to  sample,  and  that  the  alert 
child  and  its  elders  are  really  alert,  this  aim  should  be 
achieved.  Miss  Murray,  introduced  by  her  distinguished 
father,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  writes  simply  but 
wisely  enough  of  the  Greeks,  their  history,  their  religion 
and  their  art,  their  literature,  and  their  influence  on  the 
world.  The  bird  book  is  perhaps  more  suited  to  children 
of  ten  than  to  their  elders,  except  as  matter  to  be  read 
aloud,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  suitability 
for  children.  Mr.  Joad's  talk  about  civilisation  on  the 
other  hand  is  not  lightly  to  be  submitted  to  children 
of  ten,  for  fear  that  as  the  years  pass  and  they  have  put 
away  childish  things,  they  may  regret  having  followed 
a  teacher  who,  writing  on  civilisation,  can  say  of  Egypt 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  civilisation  there  some  four 
thousand  years  ago  ;  an  unhappy  moment  to  choose, 
for  it  came  between  two  great  Egyptian  civilisations, 
the  earlier  of  which  was  preceded  by  a  civilisation  even 
greater  still.  Mr.  Martin  Armstrong,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  writes  with  beautiful  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  art  and  with  all  the  graces  of  style  of  which  he  is 
the  master,  is  perhaps  premature  in  leading  little  children 
to  Matisse  and  Picasso,  as  early  intimacy  with  those 
moderns  might  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  seeming 
to  flatter  their  own  drawing  experiments.  The  series, 
however,  as  a  whole,  promises  to  be  unusual  and  some- 
what exciting. 

"  The  Technique  of  Flower  Painting,  in  Oil,  Water- 
Colour  and  Pastel,"  written  and  illustrated  by 
Esther  Borough  Johnson.  (Pitman,  London.  25s. 
net) 

Mrs.  Borough  Johnson  has  written  a  very  practical 
and  useful  book,  which  she  has  illustrated  with  admirably 
reproduced  examples  of  her  own  work  in  oil,  water-colour 
and  pastel.  Flower  painting,  as  she  points  out  in  her 
introductory  chapter,  was  long  under  a  cloud  in  this  coun- 
try, where  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  preserve  of  the 
amateur.  But  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  still-life 
generally,  and  flower-subjects  in  particular,  partly  due 
to  the  vagaries  of  "  fashion,"  but  mostly,  no  doubt,  to 
the  ease  with  which  such  pictures  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  small  wall  space  of  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  flat-dwellers,  the  art  has  revived.  Flower- 
painting  is  now  taken  quite  seriously  and  is  practised 
in  many  manners,  from  the  extreme  realistic  to  the  most 
sketchily  impressionist.  In  this  regard,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
both  in  precept  and  practice,  strikes  a  happy  mean. 
Her  flowers  are  always  recognisable  in  their  kinds,  but 
she  avoids  that  niggling  precision  that  sometimes  strikes 
one  as  being  more  suitable  for  a  botanical  museum  piece 
than  for  a  picture  to  be  lived  with  In  her  preface,  in 
which  she  deals  curiously  with  the  various  schemes  of 
flower-painting,  she  confesses  her  own  leaning  toward 
the  impressionist  school,  towards  light  and  atmosphere 
rather  than  towards  the  almost  photographic  repro- 
duction of  the  Dutch  masters  ;    but  she  expresses  strong 


opposition  to  those  who  distort  the  beauties  of  Nature 
either  in  form  or  colour,  and  her  work  here  represented 
in  over  fifty  line  colour  plates  demonstrates  how  Ear 
she  is  from  beiii-  an  extremist.  On  the  technical  side 
the  student  will  find  her  an  admirable  guide,  exceptionally 
lucid  in  her  explanation  of  method,  whether  in  the 
arrangement  of  models,  or  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  media 
she  advocates.  First  she  treats  of  materials,  then  of 
colour  and  arrangement,  and  finally  deal-,  thoroughly 
with  the  actual  work.  Facing  each  illustration  is  a  brief 
note,  explaining  it  and  generally  giving  the  actual 
colours  employed. 

"  Ten  Generations  of  a  Potting  Family,"  compiled 
by  Robert  Nicholls,  with  a  Foreword  by  A.  L. 
Read.  (Percy  Lund,  Humphreys  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.     3s.  6d.  net) 

In  the  "  Potteries,"  businesses  are  perhaps  more 
frequently  passed  down  from  father  to  son  than  e!se- 
wdiere,  so  that  there  occur  there  long  lines  of  potting 
dynasties,  who  have  remained  constant  to  their  vocation 
from  periods  which  carry  us  far  back  into  English  history. 
One  such  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Wedgwoods  ;  another 
is  that  of  the  Adams  family;  which  line  actually  started 
the  earlier  in  the  potting  industry  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  for  their  records  merge  in  the  mists  which  shroud 
so  many  family  histories  in  the  days  before  parish  registers 
were  kept.  Mr.  Nicholls,  however,  certainly  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  the  Adams  family.  William  and  Robert 
Adams,  of  Tunstall,  are  described  in  1448  as  potters  ; 
of  their  descendants  W'illiam  Adams  certainly  worked  a 
pottery  there  in  1590,  and  from  then  to  the  present  time 
the  line  of  potters  appears  to  have  continued  without 
a  break.  Though  much  of  Mr.  Nicholls'  volume  is 
avowedly  based  on  the  life  of  William  Adams,  by  Mr. 
William  Turner,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  fresh 
information.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  he 
brings  out  is  that  William  Adams  (1 746-1 805),  the 
potter,  who  originated  the  well-known  Adams  Jasper 
Ware,  was  apprenticed  to  John  Brindley,  of  Longport, 
and  not  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  as  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed. The  fact  is  important,  for  it  altogether  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  Adams  used  the  knowledge 
gained  during  his  supposed  apprenticeship  with  Wedg- 
wood to  imitate  and  compete  with  the  wares  produced 
by  his  old  master.  The  book  continues  the  history  of 
the  firm  until  the  present  time  and  is  well  worth  reading, 
even  by  those  who  possess  Mr.  Turner's  volume,  for 
William  Adams'  successors  have  pursued  similar  prin- 
ciples to  himself,  and  various  of  the  waies  they  originated 
are  now  sought  after  by  collectors.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  authoritative  in  its  information,  and  written 
in   an   interesting  manner. 

"  The  Technique  of  Pastel  Painting,"  by  L.  Rich- 
mond, R.O.I.,  R.B.A.,  and  J.  Littlejohns,  R.B.A., 
R.B.C.,   A.R.W.A.      (Pitman,   London.     21s.  net) 

With  the  publication  of  The  Technique  0/  Pastel 
Painting,  the  authors  tell  us,  their  previous  work,  The 
Art  of  Painting  in  Pastel,  is  superseded,  and  for  this 
reason  :  the  earlier  volume  was  written  when  they  were 
less  experienced — and  more  dogmatic.  How  many  pra<  - 
titioners,    whether   of   an    art   or   a    science,    might    make 
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a  like  confession;  how  few  have  the  courage.  Having 
thus  purged  themselves  of  earlier  prejudices,  they  go  on 
to  say  that  they  believe  they  can  be  of  more  service 
to  serious  students  if,  indicating  no  personal  preferences, 
they  gave  the  results  of  their  investigations  into  several 
methods  without  attempting  to  influence  the  reader's 
personal  choice.  This  determination  they  have  faithfully 
followed,  save  that  there  is  one  thing  against  which  they 
sternly  set  their  faces,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a  fixatif 
on  a  pure  pastel.  If  the  medium  falls  unduly,  that, 
they  insist,  is  due  either  to  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
paper  or  to  inappropriate  application  of  the  medium. 
Before  coming  to  the  actual  methods  they  describe,  the 
authors  go  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  the  range  of 
colours  employed,  which  they  correctly  maintain  should  be 
considerable  ;  because  in  pastel  work  it  often  happens 
that  the  right  colour  must  be  obtained  in  one  direct 
stroke  or  not  at  all.  The  immense  importance  of  the 
right  paper  both  as  to  surface  and  to  colour  and  tone 
is  insisted  upon  ;  and  throughout  the  work  the  authors 
recur  again  and  again  to  the  part  the  paper  should  play 
in  securing  the  desired  effect.  The  coloured  diagrams 
illustrating  the  blending  of  the  pastel  and  colour  of  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  placed,  are  particularly  illuminating. 
The  authors  recommend  still-life  when  commencing  the 
study  of  the  technique  of  pastel,  and  their  earlier  illus- 
trations deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  texture  of  velvets 
and  silks,  and  simple  arrangements  of  jugs  and  fruit, 
etc.  They  then  deal  with  flower  studies  and  so  pass 
on  to  landscape  and  figure  studies,  including  portraiture. 
In  illustrating,  by  means  of  the  numerous  and  excellent 
colour  plates  which  accompany  the  text,  the  methods 
described,  they  show  as  a  rule  the  picture  in  two  stages, 
that  in  which  the  essentials  are  laid  down  and  then  the 
finished  work.  The  descriptions  are  at  once  graphic  and 
practical,  and  the  book  should  prove  most  useful  to  the 
serious  student  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

"  John  Obrisset,"  by  Philip  A.  S.  Phillips.  (Bats- 
ford,  London) 

£3  3s.  is  the  published  price  of  Mr.  Phillips'  book, 
and  not  £2  2s.,  as  erroneously  stated  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur. 

"  English  Embroidery  :  I.,  Double-Running  or 
Back-Stitch  ;  II.,  Cross-Stitch,"  by  Louisa  F.  Pesel. 
(Batsford,  London.     Each  3s.  ;    bound,  4s.  net) 

The  present  series  by  Miss  Pesel  runs  on  rather  similar 
lines  to  her  Practical  Canvas  Embroidery ,  published  a  few 
years  ago.  In  each  case  there  is  an  able  introduction 
by  Miss  Pesel  herself,  dealing  with  the  historical  and 
practical  side  of  the  subject,  interspersed  with  a  number 
of  exceedingly  useful  measured  diagrams  of  designs  on 
squared  paper.  The  new  series  has  in  addition  a  number 
of  black-and-white  illustrations  from  photographs  and  a 
coloured  frontispiece.  The  whole  set  should  prove 
invaluable  to  all  practical  embroiderers,  for  whom  they 
are  primarily  intended,  and  are  not  without  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  as  many  of  the  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations are  taken  from  well-known  examples.  In  the 
present  case  these  are  samplers,  as  showing  a  wide  variety 
both  of  cross  and  double  running  stitches  ;    and  collectors 


may   not    be    averse    from  ;ls    of 

stitchery  in  their  o\  □ 

by  Miss  Etta  Campbell  and  Mr.  Reginald  M.  Y.  CI' 
respe<  tively. 

"The  Silk  Weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal 
Green,"    by    A.    K.    Sabin.       (Board     of    Education 

Publication  No.  199.  From  the  Bethnal  Green  or 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museums,  London.  9d.  net  ; 
post  free,   l(Hd.) 

The  Bethnal  Green  Museum  doe-  not  0  1  upy  anything 
like  the  place  in  the  public  regard  held  by  it-  big  brother 
at  South  Kensington,  and  the  collection  of  textiles 
housed  in  the  former  and  partly  revealed  by  the  illus- 
trations in  this  catalogue  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
revelation  to  many  readers.  The  introduction  by 
Mr.  A.  K.  Sabin  gives  an  interesting  precis  of  the  course 
of  silk  weaving  in  England,  an  industry  at  one  time 
having  its  chief  centre  at  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green. 
The  coming  of  machinery  has  destroyed  the  ancient 
looms  in  those  parts,  though  Mr.  Sabin  gives  us  to 
understand  that  aged  exponents  still  linger  in  the  distrii  t, 
but  their  numbers  are  few  and  rapidly  dwindling.  Perhaps 
one  day  the  products  of  the  present  silk  industry  will 
be  housed  alongside  the  handiwork  of  their  fore 
in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 

"  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Guide  to  the  Col- 
lection of  Carpets  "  (cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  paper,  2s.  6d. 
net  ;  postage  5d.  and  3d.).  "  Brief  Guide  to  the 
Chinese  Embroideries"  (6d.  net,  post  free  7d.). 
(From  the  Museum) 

A  decade  has  passed  since  the  last  edition  of  the 
useful  and  informative  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Carpets 
was  published.  Though  the  general  tenor  of  the  intro- 
duction is  too  permanent  in  character  to  need  alteration. 
much  additional  information  may  be  gathered  in  ten 
years,  and  a  considerable  increase  made  in  the  store  oi 
carpets  at  South  Kensington,  which  is  now  so  extensive 
that  a  number  have  to  be  put  away,  to  be  viewed  bj 
special  application.  Therefore,  the  present  issue  has  been 
carefully  and  ably  revised  by  Mr.  C.  E.  C.  Tatters, ill, 
and  a  number  of  plates  have  been  added  ;  so  that,  even 
allowing  for  the  omission  of  various  technical  subj©  ts 
incorporated  in  a  separate  handbook  under  the  title  of 
Notes  on  Carpet-Knotting  and  Weaving,  the  Guide  is  more 
profusely  illustrated  than  hitherto.  Persian  and  Turkish 
carpets  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the  plates,  but  mam 
Spanish,  Chinese  and  Turcoman  coverings  are  shown. 
together  with  a  few  English,  Indian,  Caucasian.  Moorish. 
Polish  and  Turkestan  examples.  As  is  to  be  expected. 
none  is  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  centui  5 

Chinese  embroidery  is  a  very  conservative  art,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  designs  decorating  the 
comparatively  modern  examples  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (of  which  the  earliest  is  a  late  sixteenth 
century  chasuble  worked  for  a  Christian  community) 
are  similar  to  those  used  centuries  earlier.  The  intricate 
symbolism  of  the  patterns  is  also  explained   111   the   intro 

ductory  note  to  the  present  BrieJ  Guide,  winch  contains 

an  extensive  bibliography,  as  well  as  descriptions  ot  the 
several    interesting    illustrations. 
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RESEARCH  AND  SPORTING  ART 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


In  Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow's  articles  on 
Morland.  Aiken,  and  the  artists  Town(e),  readers  of 
The  Connoisseur  have  had  a  foretaste  of  portions  of 
his  latest  book.*  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
author's  British  Sporting  Artists  and  Angling  in  British 
Art,  and  everyone  possessing  them  should  add  it  to  his 
library.  Agreeable  stylist  that  he  is,  Mr.  Sparrow  bases 
his  performance  on  the  sure  foundation  of  original  re- 
search, for,  when  a  fact  eludes  him,  he  sets  himself  to 
track  it  down  with  the  ingenious  persistence  of  a  born 
detective.  Book  by  book,  he  develops  his  ideas  ;  adding 
details  here,  adjusting  theories  there  ;  delving,  turning, 
polishing  in  his  own  inimitable  way  until  the  tale  is  told. 
Thus,  though  the  earlier  volumes  in  this  trilogy  were 
sound  enough  to  satisfy  an  ordinary  ambition,  A  Book 
of  Sporting  Artists  carries  on  the  theme,  shedding  a  new- 
light  on  acknowledged  masters  of  the  brush,  and  rescuing 
from  oblivion  painters  who  barely  figured,  if  at  all,  in 
the  various  books  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Sparrow's  energy 
and  patience. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Mr.  Sparrow  has  con- 
centrated on  what  he  calls  "  revisiting  "  the  great. 
Besides  those  briefly  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  he  has  knocked  at  the  doors  of  George  Stubbs, 
Sawrey  Gilpin,  James  Ward,  Ferneley,  William  Huggins, 
and  a  good  many  more,  doing  a  deal  to  put  their  homes 
in  order.  This  has  the  air  of  being  a  spiritual  experience, 
but  in  reality  it  is  the  result  of  sheer,  shrewd  labour  ; 
of  delving  into  wills  and  parish  registers,  and  of  carefully 
collating  the  evidence  of  catalogues  and  pictures.  For 
instance,  commentators  have  waxed  derisive  over  a 
pathetic  tale  of  Morland  finishing  a  painting,  with  his 
infant  child,  some  three  weeks  dead,  lying  in  its  coffin 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  "  Morland,"  added  Cunningham, 
by  way  of  giving  a  coup  de  grace  to  this  tradition,  "  lived 
and  died  childless."  Yet  Mr.  Sparrow  has  discovered 
that  "  the  funeral  of  a  child  named  George  Morland  was 
registered  at  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  on  August 
7th,  1788,  just  22  months  and  16  days  after  Morland's 
marriage  with  Ann  Ward."  So  there  may  have  been 
something  in  the  story  after  all. 

In  some  interesting  pages  on  the  Ferneley  family, 
Mr.  Sparrow  is  able  to  show  that  the  greatest  of  that 
name  was  always  plain  John,  and  never  "  John  E."  as 
he  has  been  frequently  described.  Even  something  fresh 
is  found  to  say  concerning  Ben  Marshall,  though  I  fear 
that  one  suggestion  here  may  come  to  be  the  unwitting 
cause  of  many  unjustifiable  "  discoveries."  Mr.  Sparrow 
reminds    us    that    Marshall's    earliest    efforts,    made    in 

*  A  Book  of  Spotting  Painters,  by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  (John  Lane, 
The  Bodley  Head  Ltd.,  I-ondon  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Special  Edition,    limited    to    125    copies,    £5    5s.    net  ;    ordinary  edition 


Leicestershire,  have  not  yet  come  to  light.  "  1  hope," 
he  says,  "  they  will  be  found  and  made  known  ;  but  their 
recovery  may  stir  up  disputes.  Here  and  there  they  nun- 
be  regarded  as  fakes."  But  for  all  that,  doubtful  Marshall 
"  primitives  "   must  not  be  too  easily  accepted. 

Without  examining  it  too  closely,  the  story  of  the 
sporting  origin  of  the  Gilpin  coat-of-arms  looks  as  though 
it  might  be  classed  with  a  number  of  other  fanciful 
legends  ;  but  Mr.  Sparrow  explodes  so  many  myths  that 
surely  one  can  be  allowed  to  him.  He,  for  instance,  cor- 
rects all  those  who,  like  myself,  have  hitherto  accepted 
1797  as  the  year  of  James  Pollard's  birth.  According 
to  the  medical  certificate,  Pollard  died  on  October  15th, 
1867,  aged  seventy-five,  which  would  place  the  date  of 
birth  in  1792.  In  a  genealogical  view,  death  certificates 
do  not  amount  to  first-rate  evidence  of  age  ;  though 
they  will  always  be  accepted  in  default  of  better  indica- 
tions, as  with  the  case  in  point. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy  declared  that 
1762  was  a  more  likely  year  for  William  Ward's  birth 
than  1766  (as  commonly  stated),  and  the  earlier  date  is 
followed  by  Mr.  Sparrow,  though  even  his  research  has 
so  far  failed  to  unearth  a  certificate  of  the  engraver's 
baptism.  Yet  many  other  fortresses  of  Limbo  have 
fallen  to  his  assault,  and  this  book,  which  reads  more 
entertainingly  than  many  novels,  is  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  initiative  and  prowess.  Not  the  least  valuable 
of  its  features  is  the  combined  index  and  reference  list 
of  artists.  This  contains  a  wealth  of  known  and  un- 
familiar names,  among  the  latter  being  some  "  unknowns  " 
whom,  I  think,  the  author  must  owe  to  a  perusal  of 
my  own  volume  on  Sporting  Prints  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Early  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Moreover,  to  cut  short  Mr. 
Arthur  Wardle's  career  with  the  termination  of  Graves's 
list  in  1904,  is  to  do  scant  justice  to  one  of  the  few  con- 
temporary painters  of  animals  whose  work  is  of  note. 
But  that  is  by  the  way  ;  the  list  is  excellent  and  packed 
with  suggestive  material. 

Among  the  many  illustrations  to  the  book  is  one  of 
Stubbs'  portrait  of  Mr.  Ogilvy's  Bay  Racehorse,  Trenthani, 
which  is  reproduced  among  our  plates  this  month.  This 
picture,  which  belongs  to  Lord  Cobham,  was  painted 
in  1 771,  and  measures  39!  inches  by  49^  inches  within 
the  frame.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  a  later 
work  from  the  same  brush  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Connoisseur  (December,  1929)-  Belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Stubbs'  picture  of  Baronet,  and  the 
Elder  Sam  Chifney  was  done  in  1791,  and,  as  will  be 
noticed,  the  composition  of  the  background,  though 
reversed,  is  by  no  means  unlike  that  which  forms  the 
setting  of  Trentham,  and  the  jockey  in  Harlequin 
Colours. 
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Our  Plates 

Since  that  masterpiece  of  mediaeval  art,  the  Wilton 
Diptych,  was  painted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  since  the  English  king  whose  presentment 
it  includes  was  done  to  death  in  Pomfret  Castle,  five 
hundred  years  of  reigns,  wars,  revolutions,  and  the  deeds 
of  poets,  warriors,  and  statesmen  have  been  welded  into 
history.  For  generations  past,  that  little  two-leafed 
picture  of  the  second  Richard  and  his  patron  saints, 
before  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Child,  has  remained 
quietly  in  royal  or  private  hands,  until,  two  years  back, 
the  British  Nation  purchased  it  for  £90,000.  The  sum 
was  large  enough  to  form  a  striking  tribute  to  the  historic- 
value  of  a  work  which,  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful mediaeval  paintings  to  escape  the  maw  of  time  and 
the  destroyer.  Yet  large  as  it  was,  the  purchase  sum, 
partly  contributed  by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund 
and  other  generous  donors,  is  nothing  like  what  the 
picture  would  have  cost  had  it  left  the  country.  Once 
this  had  happened,  all  chance  of  regaining  the  Diptych 
for  Britain  might  very  well  have  vanished  ;  but  admitting 
the  possibility  of  a  repurchase,  there  is  no  saying  what 
colossal  amount  would  have  had  to  be  earmarked  from 
the  public   funds  to  go  towards  its  acquisition. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  our  plates  accompany  separate 
articles  and  notes  in  this  issue. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  exception  in  the  pair 
of  K'ang  Hsi  figures  belonging  to  Mr.  Leonard  Gow, 
whose  notable  collection  of  Chinese  porcelains  has  been 
perpetuated  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  catalogues 
that  has  ever  come  from  the  Press.  As  an  example  of 
discerning  scholarship,  sumptuous  production,  and 
accurate  colour  reproduction,  this  superb  volume  fully 
merited  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham 
in  our  September  issue.  At  the  time,  their  owner's 
courtesy  enabled  us  to  illustrate  three  of  the  many 
treasures  which  Mr.  Gow  lias  brought  together  with  such 
unerring  discrimination.  To  these  we  now  add  the  pair 
of  figures  alluded  to  above,  which  attain  as  high  a  standard 
of  quality  as  is  ever  likely  to  be  met  with  in  this  genre. 
The  vivacious  modelling  of  the  faces,  so  different  from 
the  somewhat  stereotyped  features  which  are  found  even 
on  figures  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  the  beauty  of 
the  colour  and  the  high  perfection  of  the  whole  achieve- 
ment render  the  pair  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  students 
of  this  attractive  form  of  Chinese  ceramics.     As  Mr.  K.  I.. 


Hobson  points  out  in  the  Catalogue  itself,  the  woman 
holds  a  small  squirrel-like  object  in  one  hand  ;  the  man 
also  once  held  something,  though  the  remaining  traces 
of  it  are  insufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  1 
The  male  figure's  green  robe  is  patterned  with  shou 
(longevity)  characters,  and  his  yellow  under-robe  is 
ornamented  with  black  clouds  ;  while  the  woman's 
aubergine  robe  is  flowered  with  black  and  turned  up 
with  yellow. 

Finally  there  is  one  of  Rubens'  main-  pictures  of 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  theme  which  afforded  full 
play  for  his  love  of  magnificent  opulence.  The  work 
here  illustrated  is  in  the  Prado,  and  is  a  somewhat  early 
example,   dating  from  about   i6oy-io. 

Michael  Angelo's  "  Cupid  " 

Few,  if  any,  pieces  of  sculpture  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  discussion  as  the  marble  figure  of  a  kneeling  youth 
(Plate,  p.  367),  now  in  the  centre  of  the  Delia  Robbia 
Room  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  youth 
is  half  kneeling  on  his  right  knee,  half  sitting  on  the  draped 
stump  of  a  tree,  his  left  knee  raised,  his  right  hand 
grasping  an  object  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  while  his  head  looks  downwards  and  back- 
wards over  his  shoulder.  Beside  the  stump  is  an  emptj 
quiver,  pierced  to  hold  arrows  (perhaps  in  bronze),  now 
missing.  The  small  rocky  base  w.is  heightened  probably 
by  Santarelli  at  the  same  time  that  he  restored  the  lefl 
arm.  The  head  has  been  broken  and  replaced,  th<- 
knuckles  of  the  right  hand  repaired  in  plaster,  and  the 
surface  generally  damaged  by  weather  and,  in  parts, 
by  bullets.  From  the  'seventies  oi  the  last  centurj 
down    to    the   present    (lav    the   statue    has    figured    largely 

in  the  almost  overwhelming  Hood  of  literature  concerning 
the  greatest  figure  in  Italian  art  oi  the  sixteenth  century 
— Michael  Angelo.  (For  the  fullest  and  most  re<  en1 
account  by  Mr.  Maclagan,  see  Art  Studies,  1928.) 

The  Cupid,  as  it  is  usually  named,  though  even  this 
designation  has  been  called  in  question,  has  a  long,  il 
chequered,  history,  unfortunately  lull  oi  contradictions 
from  first  to  last.  In  [861,  the  statue  was  bought  by 
the  Museum  with  the  rest  oi  the  Gigli  Campana  1  oil, ,  tion, 
having  been  acquired  in  1N51  l>v  Signor  Gigli  from  the 
Marchese  Giuseppe  Stiozzi.     So  much   is  certain,     Nov 

let  us  turn  to  its  earlier  history,  which  is  lull  oi  tanl  1 
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inconsisl  -  assume  for  the  moment  that  the 

aScripti  are  to  Michael    ^ngelo  is  corred  and 

that    it    is   identical    with    the   statue   made   by    him,    Ln 

Galli       For    this    we    have    two   con 


temporary  s< 


the  I  .Hi-  oi  Mil  hael   ^.ngelo  by  Condh  i, 


printed  m  1553,  and  the  description  oi  tacopo  Galli's 
collection  by  Ulisse  Vldrovandi  in  his  Statue  Antichi, 
printed  in  1556,  both  written  several  years  before  the 
sculptor's  death  in  [564.  Condivi,  alter  speaking  of  the 
marble  Bacchus,  made  tor  Galli  about  1  (.97  (the  Drunken 
Ba<  chus  with  the  Satyr  now  in  the  \.ccademia  at  Florence), 
adds  that  Michael  ^.ngelo  also  made  for  him  un  cupidine. 
Now  comes  the  first  confusion.  Udrovandi,  after 
mentioning  the  Bacchus,  says  that  there  was  in  the  house 
"  \n  \pollo,  entirely  nude,  with  the  quiver  and  arrows 
at  his  side;  and  he  has  a  vase  at  his  feet,  it  is  also  the 
work  oi  Mi.  hael  \n-elo"  But,  as  Mr.  Maclagan  has 
pointed  out.  "  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing 
that  Michael  ^.ngelo,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  contai  1 
with  the  vague  Platonic  mysticism  then  current  m  the 
thai  moved  aboul  I  orenzo  de'  Medici,  would  have 
represented  the  God  "i  I  ove  as  a  wingless  youth  rather 
than  as  the  feathered  child  with  whom  the  remains  of 
Roman  art  had  mad.-  the  artists  oi  the  Renaissance 
\n.l  it  is  even  more  likely  that  the  classical 
scholar  Aldrovandi  .  .  .  should  have  thought  the  name 
of    \poilo  more  appropriate  " 

In  [572  we  know  on  \  er\  good  authority  that  the 
Bacchus  was  sold  to  Francesco  de'  Medici.  Did  the 
Cupid  go  with  u  to  Florence  According  to  Con,  yes 
(in  Museum  Florentinum,  C734,  III.,  pp.  xvi.-xvii.) 
lie  s.i\s  th.it  the  Cupid  and  the  Bacchus  were  seen  in 
Galli's  house  and  described  by  Aldrovandi  111  [662  or 
a  lew  years  later,  and  they  were  both  bought  shortlj 
afterwards  by  Ferdinand  1.  This  date  is  manifestly 
wrong,  as  Udrovandi  published  his  description  in  1500, 
also  thr  reference  to  Ferdinand  instead  oi  Francesco  is 
difficult  to  reconcile,  although  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
may  have  bought  the  Cupid  before  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Francesco  as  Grand  I  hike  in  1587.  But  whatever 
the  explanation,  Con's  evidence  cannot  be  ignored. 

figure    then    disappears    until    the    middle    of    the 

nth  century,  when  we  again  have  two  apparently 

contrai  ants  of  its  recovery.     One  so  dramatic 

that  we  .an  only  hope  that   n   is  the  tin.'  version.     The 

in     Heath     Wilson's     Lifi     oj    Michael 

published    in    [876    (pages    53    and    54)    is   worth   quoting, 

as   he   got    the   storj    &rs1  hand    from    Santarelh    himself. 

1  the  Professor  Miliarini  and  the  eminent 

sculptor  Cavaliere   Santarelh   visited   the   gardens  of  the 

Oricellari     in    Florence)    to   look    at    some   works   oi    art, 

and    to  -pmion    oi    them    to    Signor    Gigli    who 

purchased  on  account  of  the  .Marches.'  Campana.      l'he\ 

avited  by  the  man  in  charge  to  see  some  figures  in 

thr   .cll.ir,    where   they    found    three    by     \inlr.a    Pisano. 

Mi   was  attr.u  ted  b\    another  m 

a  dark  i  ing  at   it    in   the   uni  ertain 

light,    he  called   to   Miliarini   and   said   '  Look   at    that  '; 

i   earnest   and  startled   look,   he  said   '  It    is  in-,' 

'■a-  replied,  '  (  ertainly  it  is  Ins.'        \,  1  ording 

to  Migliarini,  on   the  other  hand    the  figure  was  m  the 

Gualfonda    not    the   Oricellari    ('.aniens    when    purchased 

'ok       fhi    gardens  wi  re,   however,  adjacent, 


and  both  belonged  to  the  Marchese  Stiozzi,  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  seems  more  likely  that  Santarelli's  circum- 
stantial Story   represents  the   facts. 

So  much  for  the  history.  As  to  the  identity  of  the 
figure,  .m  interesting  suggestion  that  it  represents 
Narcissus    was    made    by    the    late    Mr.    Herbert    Home, 

who  unfortunately  died  before  he  was  able  to  publish 
his  reasons.  The  documents  on  which  he  apparently 
based  tins  identification  still  remain  buried  among  the 
collections   which   he  left    to   tin-  town  of   Florence. 

Another  question  arises.  Several  critics  have  doubted 
whether  the  figure  is  actually  by  Michael  A.ngelo  or, 
indeed,  whether  it  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  him  ; 
the  most  recent  suggestion  being  that  it  is  by  Vincenzo 
Danti  and  dates  from  about:  1573  (Dr.  Kriegbaum  in 
Vienna  Jahrbuch,  New  series,  Vol.  Ill  .  uij.i,  pages  247 
to  257).  Apait  from  stvhstic  reasons,  it  seems  difficult 
to  accept  this  attribution  or.  indeed,  any  ascription  other 
than  one  to  Michael  A.ngelo  in  view  of  the  lad  that  there 
arc  m  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  six  anatomical 
studies  in  wax  all  of  which  can  be  connected  with  works 
by  Mn  hael  Vngelo  (dating  between  the  years  [497  and 
C501),  and  one  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  right  arm  of 
Cupid     (Maclagan,     Burlington    Magazine,     Vol.     XLIV., 

[924,  pp.  4  to  10).  The  models  were  already  in  London 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Cupid  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  ami  whether  we  accept  these  waxes 
as  his  own  models  or  as  studies  alter  his  work  hardly 
affects  the  fact  th.rt  they  were  definitely  made  in  connec- 
tion with  figures  by  him.  On  the  evidence  alone,  the 
figure   would   take   its   place   best    at   the   time   of   Michael 

^.ngelo's  first  visit  to  Rome  in  1407,  though  it  is  not 
impossible,  as  some  critics  prefer  to  believe,  that  it  should 
be  assigned  to  the  period  of  his  second  visit,  that  is 
about    1505  or  soon   after.      Stylistically,   it  is  related   to 

the    frescoes   of   the   Sistme   Chapel,   which   fall   between 

[5o8    and    [512.      M.    11.    L. 

"  B.M."  of  the  British  Coinage 

Though  it  would  be  untrue  to  term  him  a  great  artist, 
Sir  Bertram  Mackennal,  R.A.,  who  died  suddenly  in 
October,  was  a  sculptor  of  influence,  and  a  figure  of 
considerable  historical  interest  m  the  art  world.  Designer 
of  the  Coronation  Medal  and  of  the  obverse  of  the  coinage 
ol  King  George  V.,  he  was  the  first  artist  to  have  his 
work  purchased  in  two  successive  years  under  the  terms 
of  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  the  first  Australian,  and.  if  one 
ex.  epts  West  and  Copley,  the  fust  Colonial-born  artist 
to  10111  the  Royal  Academy.  While  it  has  been  objected 
that  Ins  com. me  is  lacking  in  distinction,  the  mere  fact 
that  his  initials  appear  on  the  base  oi  I  he  King's  neck 
there  w  ill  preserve  his  name  for  posterity,  though  a  rumour. 
which  has  gained  currency,  that  he  was  the  only  artist 
who  has  signed  British  coins  is  too  obviously  absurd  to 
require  detailed   refutation 

Though  of  Scottish  descent.  Edgar  Bertram  Mackennal 
was  born  at  Melbourne  in  [863.  The  second  son  of 
John  Simpson  Mackennal.  who  was  likewise  a  sculptor, 
Bertram  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  and  at 
Cans.  In  [886,  he  commenced  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  alter  which  there  was  a  lull  until  1894,  when 
his  statue  of  (   irci    breanie  the  foi  us  ot  a  prudish  sensation. 

In  1007,  however,  his  Earth  u>ul  the  Elements  was  bought 
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.'or  Britain  out  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  Fund  for 
-  tos.,  and  in  1908  his  Diana  was  similarly  acquired 
lor  £1,000.  Not  unsurprisingly,  this  dual  honour  was 
followed  in  1909  by  his  election  as  an  A.R.A.  :  in  191 2, 
he  became  a  M.V.O.  ;  in  1921,  a  K.C.V.O.  ;  and  in  1022, 
a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  numerous 
work-  include  many  royal  statues,  including  some  of 
Oueen  Victoria  in  India,  Australia,  and  Blackburn  ; 
while  his  memorials  to  King  Edward  VII.  are  to  be  seen 
in  Calcutta,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  London.  The  last 
mentioned,  the  national 
memorial  in  Waterloo 
Place,  occupies  the  former 
position  of  Boehm's  statue 
of  Lord  Xapier  of  Magdala, 
which,  in  1920,  was  re- 
moved to  '  >ueen's  Gate  to 
make  way  for  it.  In 
addition,  Mackennal  de- 
signed a  sumptuous  marble 
monument  with  recumbent 
of  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra  in 
St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor  ;  while  among  his 
other  important  works  is 
the  national  memorial  to 
Gain-borough  at  Sudbury, 
- 

Enlarging  Valhalla 

By  now,  the  greatly 
needed  extension  of  Lon- 
don- National  Portrait 
Gallery  is  approaching 
completion,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  1932.  Eor  many 
1st,  the  directorate 
and  officials  of  the  Gallery 

c-en   faced  with  the  problem  of  packing  a  quart 
into  a  pint  pot,  and  it  says  much  for  their  ability  that 
v    or    other   they    have    managed   to    ach; 
>sible.      That  is,   of  course,   so  far  a-    mere   housing 
of   exhibits   is   concerned  ;     for   niceties   of   arrangement 
and  a  proper  display  of  the  more  notable   works  have 
had  to  give  way  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  utilising 
almost  every  available  inch  of  space.     Eor  here   1-   the 
unending  pictorial  record  of  Britain-  most  fami 
and    daughter-  :     commencing    far    back    in    the    Middle 
ind  extending  down  to  the  present  day.     Some  of 
the  portraits  are  famous  as  works  of  art  ;    others  have 
but  the  value  of  authenticity  to  commend   them  ;     for 
the  motive  behind  the  collection  is  primarik 
cal.      On  this  score  alone,  the  National   Portrait  Gallery 
is  of   superlative  interest  to  all  who  cherish  the 
and    ideals    of    the    English-speaking    race-.      Thanks    to 
Sir    Joseph    Duveen,    the    extension    of    the    Galli 
often  advocated  by  The  Connoisseur,   is  in  process  of 
becoming  a  practical  fact,  which  will  admit  of  the  collec- 
tion being  shown  in  a  manner  befitting   it-  dignity  and 
importance.      The  first  and  top  floors  of  the  old  and  new 
buildings  together  will  contain  the  main  series  of  portraits, 
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while  the  ground  floor  o:    I 

fitted  for  storage,  so  that  works  of  secondary  imp 
and  tho^e  temporarily  removed  from  the  public  g; 
can  be  instantly  available  for  those  wishing  to  see  them. 
re  touched   upon  in   the  report  lately 
issued    by    Mr.     H.     M.     Hake.     Diri  r     and 

Secretary  of  the  Gallery.  It  is  the  74th  annual  report 
of  the  institution,  and  has  various  accessions  to  record 
.Many    of    these    have    already    been  n    The 

Connoisseur,  so  that  merely  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding 
need  be  recalled.  Among 
purchases  are  the  inten-st- 
ing  late  fifteenth-century 
picture  of  Henry  I  I 
similar  to  one  at  the 
Antiquaries  ; 
and  the  noteworthy 
painting  of  Amos  Simon 
Cottle,  done  in  1787  by 
William  Palmer,  an  artist 
whose  work  is  now  little 
known.  A  reproduction  in 
colour  of  this  portrait 
appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur  'July,  1931  . 
head  of  Wellington, 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion ;     while    the    ;. 

rabetk  already 
in  the  gallery  are  strongly 
reinforced       by       a       most 

tive  exampli 
in     memory     of     the     late 
Sir    A-ton    Webb,    P.R.A 
by   his    son    and    daughter. 
ork    (illustrated    in 
our  July  issue)   was  found 
about  1889  in  a  cotl 
Coolham      Green,      Surrey, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  purloined  after  the  disastrous 
fire   which   destroyed   old   Cowdray    House   in    1703.      Sir 
Abe  Bailey's  gift  of  the  three  war  -..'roups  is  now  complete, 
the  last  being  Some  Statesmen  of  the  Gn  it    II    c     by   the 
late  Sir  James  Guthrie.     Of  the  other  groups,  the  military 
was  painted  by  Sargent,  and  the  naval  by  Sir  Arthur  S. 

Daniel  Chester  French     a  famous  American  sculptor 

The  death  of  I  >aniel  ( 
in  his  -  last,  in  his  I  \  ■  ar, 

ure  from  Ameri<  an  art.  I  j>  to 
the  last  he  was  working,  and  only  a  lev.  days  before  In- 
fatal  illness  was  busy  on  his  marble  1 
in  that  studio  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  most  of  his 
and  memorial  statues  and  -roup-  had 
ted  for  the  last  thirty  years.  One  oi  the  most 
imprest  groups  1-  Tfu    Angel  oj 

btor,  a  memorial  to  Martin   Milmore, 
the    American   sculptor,    which    is   in    relief,   and 
ior  Mr.   French  the  medal  of   the   Paris   Salon  of    1891 
In  the  round  are  his  four  grou; 
and  America  which  decorate  the  (  ustoms  ol  New   York  ; 
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and  single  figun  o  special  interest  are  bis  VLemory, 
the  Metrop<  litan  Museum  ;  his  .i/w</  Mater,  Columbia 
University  ;  and  his  two  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
one  at  Lincoln,  Neb  .  and  the  other  the  noble  seated 
figure  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington.  Of  his 
portrait  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Mr.  French  has 
himself  told  me  that  the  Sage  of  Concord  remarked  to 
him — "  Yes  !     that   is  the  face   I   shave." 

Daniel  Chester  French  was  a  great  influence  for  good 
in  this  new  and  living  growth  of  American  sculpture. 
He  always  stood  for  the  best,  the  highest  in  ideal,  the 
purest  in  feeling  ;  there  was  a  poetic  quality  running 
through  all  his  achievement  in  art.  His  character  was 
simple,  open,  lovable  ;  he  was  dear  to  many  friends. — 
-  I'. 

Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery's  Year 

Though  the  pictures  and  drawings  which  have  been 
reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  of  recent  months  from 
the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight,  are  but  a 
handful  of  the  treasures  in  that  remarkable  institution, 
they  give  an  idea  of  the  attractions  which  keep  the 
building  thronged  with  visitors.  According  to  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  trustees,  there  were  111,827  visitors, 
including  T.I.H.  Prince  and  Princess  Takamatsu  of  Japan, 
to  the  Gallery  during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1931. 
Yarious  rearrangements  have  been  effected,  principally 
concerning  the  Wedgwood  Room  and  the  Chinese  pottery, 
numerous  improvements  being  made  in  regard  to  methods 
of  display.  Mr.  Sydney  L.  Davison,  the  Curator,  whose 
energy  has  brought  these  and  other  increased  amenities 
to  pass,  has  given  some  more  of  his  popular  lectures  ; 
while  over  2,000  copies  of  the  illustrated  guide  compiled 
by  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy  and  Mr.  Davison  have  been 
sold,  a  total  comparing  favourably  with  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Additions  to  the  collection  include  an 
oil  painting  by  Zoffany  of  Robert  Baddeley  as  "  Moses  " 
in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  Surrey  Gravel  Pit, 
a  water-colour  by  E.  M.  Wimperis.  Viscount  Leverhulme 
has  deposited  two  items  :  Diana,  a  bronze  statuette  by 
Gilbert  Bayes,  and  an  inlaid  mahogany  writing  desk. 
The  former  of  these  is  deposited  by  Viscount  Leverhulme 
in  memory  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Segar  Segar-Owen,  F.R.I.B.  A., 
the  architect  of  the  Gallery.  To  commemorate  the 
bicentenary  of  Josiah  Wedgwood's  birth,  a  Wedgwood 
vase  in  blue  and  white  jasper,  and  a  bust  of  Josiah 
himself  in  black  basalte,  w-ere  presented  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Sir  Francis 
Joseph.  The  Gallery  will  be  closed  for  three  months 
from  December    1st   for  cleaning   and   redecoration. 

Old  Master  Drawings 

The  presence  of  a  Self  Portrait  by  Samuel  Palmer  in 
Mr.  Tomas  Harris'  interesting  show  of  drawings  at 
29,  Bruton  Street,  London,  was  a  striking  reminder  of 
the  change  that  in  modern  times  has  come  over  the 
production  and  estimation  of  drawings.  The  exhibition 
contained  one  modern  drawing,  this  self  portrait,  to 
which  tlw-  word  "  subjective  "  can  be  properly  applied. 
That  i>  to  say  it  was  made  as  an  end  in  itself,  to  give 
final  expression  to  the  artist's  mood  or  inspiration. 
With  thi  ■  eption  of  the  portrait  drawings  by  or 
attributed  to  Lagneau,  the  other  exhibits  were  working 


drawings,  made  not  at  all  lor  their  own  sake,  bu1  as 
unesteemed  trial  steps  in  the  construction  oJ  more 
important  affairs  Palmer's  Selj  Portrait  was  tempera- 
mentally by  far  the  most  arresting  exhibit,  simply 
because  it  convinced  us  vitally  of  a  curiously  intense 
and    complex    individuaht  v 

Generally  speaking,  the  earlier  works  were  produced 
as  experimental  phrases  or  preparatory  gleanings,  and 
all  exhibited  a  different  conception  of  the  function  of 
drawing.  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  them  were  made  from  nature.  For  with 
the  exception  of  van  Huysum's  Flowei  Piect  (4),  and 
Lancret's  delightful  Woman  in  a  Frilled  Skirt,  none 
betrayed  particular  observation.  On  the  other  hand, 
generalised  facility  and  virtuosity  in  pattern-making 
were  common  to  them  all,  or  nearly  all.  Their  virtuosity 
was  that  of  a  highly  trained  pianist,  or  singer,  practising 
a  scale  or  passage,  with  the  unconscious  skill  of  all 
habitual  and  unregarded  routine  technique.  Claude's 
Landscape  with  Cattle  and  Tiepolo's  Woman  with  an  Angel 
perfectly  exhibited  this  kind  of  instinctive  economy  and 
effortless  design.  Reverting  to  Lagneau,  it  seems  hard 
to  reconcile  the  lucidity  and  objectivity  of  his  Clouet- 
derived  Man  with  Flowing  Hair  (10)  with  the  very 
different  style  of  Nos.  19  and  20,  attributed  to 
him. 

Another  drawing  in  which  habitual  certainty  of  inten- 
tion was  predominant  was  the  Tintorettesque  design  for 
an  Entombment  :  in  this,  contrasted  with  some  feeble 
studies  attributed  »to  Tintoretto,  and  two  showily 
mannerist  designs  by  Cambiaso  was  realised  the  difference 
between  fundamentally  sound  and  fundamentally  bad 
draughtsmanship.  Among  the  French  drawings  Boucher's 
Profile  of  a  Girl  and  Venus  and  Cupid  were  an  interesting 
foil  to  Lancret's  Woman  in  a  Frilled  Skirt,  the  first  but 
idle  thoughts  for  idle  designs,  the  latter  a  neatly  perfect 
piece  of  research.  Granet's  Cloisters  was  an  impressive 
memory  record  of  a  dramatic  light  effect,  modernly 
subjective    in    expression. 

Cheltenham's  Pictures 

Cheltenham  Art  Gallery,  which  grew  out  of  a  gift 
of  pictures  to  the  town  by  the  Baron  de  Ferrieres  in 
1898,  has  marked  its  third  of  a  century's  development 
by  the  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  the  catalogue,  compiled 
by  Mr.  D.  W.  Herdman,  F.L.A.  How  much  the  scope 
of  the  collection  has  increased  of  late  years  can  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  (1926)  enumerated 
104  items,  whereas  that  now  published  (from  the  Gallery, 
is.  id.  post  free),  contains  no  less  than  165.  About  forty 
of  these  consist  of  the  Ferrieres  collection  of  Dutch, 
Belgian,  and  other  European  paintings,  including  examples 
by  J.  D.  de  Heem,  Sorgh,  Gerard  Dou,  Wouwerman, 
Jan  Steen,  Metsu,  Schalcken,  Dusart,  Mieris,  Rachel 
Ruysch,  van  Huysum,  and  C.  J.  Yernet.  The  remaining 
works  in  the  Gallery  belong  to  the  British  school,  and  are 
mostly  by  contemporary  artists,  though  a  portrait  by 
Lely  of  Viscount  Brouncker,  similar  to  one  owned  by  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  the  subject  was  the  Inst  President, 
is  numbered  among  them.  The  Riviere  family,  which 
has  local  associations,  is  well  represented  ;  while  the 
best  part  of  a  page  is  devoted  to  a  description  ol  Fred 
Roe's  War  Memorial  picture  of  the  Fifth  Gloucestershire 
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Regiment,  Hebuterne,  1915-16,  which,  embodying  a 
number  of  portraits,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1920.  Other  artists  represented  are  the  Australian 
David  Davies,  the  Geres,  F.  L.  Griggs,  Sydney  Herbert 
(Drawing  Master  at  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College 
from  1888-1911),  Moffat  Lindner,  Henry  Moore,  Erskine 
Nicol,  Sir  William  Rothenstein,  the  elder  Shaver, 
"  Warwick  "  Smith,  Adrian  Stokes,  and  L.  Campbell 
Taylor,  to  name  but  a  few.  Students  of  sporting  art 
will  note  the  presence  of  an  anonymous  painting  of 
Cheltenham  Races,  1826.  Some  examples  of  black-and- 
white  and  sculpture  close  the  catalogue,  which  is  tastefully 
produced  and  contains  a  number  of  illustrations. 

Peace  in  Pall  Mall 

That  vague  feeling  of  unrest  and  uncertainty,  present 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
people  to-day,  might  well  be  expected  to  manifest  itself 
in  more  definable  form  through  the  artist's  brush  or  the 
sculptor's  chisel.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  this  is  so. 
Much  of  the  extravagance  and  apparent  wildness  of 
so-called  "  modern  art  "  is  attributable  to  this  cause  : 
perhaps  this  is  to  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  field  of 
architecture.  But  in  the  main  the  artist's  sanity  of 
outlook  appears  to  have  rested  unperturbed,  and  if 
reassurance  were  required  on  this  point  it  could  hardly 
be  found  in  more  convincing  shape  than  at  the  Winter 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  (at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London).  Those  who  in 
more  settled  times  might  be  cavilled  at  for  lack  of 
originality  are  to-day  the  welcome  witnesses  to  an 
enviable  serenity  of  spirit.  And  this  despite  the 
impression  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  display- 
is  its  curiously  uneven  quality.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  difficult,  without  the  solid  evidence  of  the  catalogue, 
to  credit  two  drawings  to  the  same  hand.  This  matter 
apart,  two  points  call  for  remark — an  interesting  group 
of  animal  subjects  and  the  versatile  art  of  Mr.  Russell 
Flint.  In  the  former  are  a  pair  of  studies  of  Shetland 
collies — Sheila  and  Ship — by  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings  which, 
though  handled  in  this  artist's  familiar  bold  and  colourful 
style,  yet  seem  to  lack  the  degree  of  sympathy  to  be 
expected  from  him.  Not  so  the  peaceful  grey  flock  of 
sheep — In  the  Fold — which  is  eloquent  of  Mr.  A.  Reginald 
Smith's  keen  understanding  of  his  subjects.  What  a 
contrast  is  this  to  the  vigorous,  almost  gaudy  treatment 
of  Dame  Laura  Knight's  Baby  Elephant,  so  well  in 
character  with  its  circus  setting.  A  white  horse,  set  in 
dramatic  composition — The  Ricks,  comes  from  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Payne  ;  an  obstinate  seaside  donkey — The 
Donkeys  at  Exmouth,  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick,  and 
several  typical  studies  of  wild  animals  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dollman.  Turning  to  Mr.  Russell  Flint,  whose  easy 
mastery  of  brilliant  colour  is  always  a  delight,  it  must 
gladly  be  confessed  that  few  more  charming  drawings 
have  been  noted  for  a  long  time  than  his  Study  of  a  Spanish 
Dancer  and  Three  Spanish  Gipsies.  Subdued  in  tone, 
of  small  dimensions,  yet  possessing  rich  colour  harmonies 
and  a  mellow  warmth  of  atmosphere  most  skilfully 
encompassed,  these  singularly  attractive  subjects  reveal 
an  aspect  of  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  art  of  which  more  could 
very  well  be  seen.  A  further,  and  almost  equally 
effective  example  is  In  a  Doorway  in  Burgos,  though  liis 


nude  study,  in  more  familiar  vein-    A  Dryad  in  (    u 
Hill — is    disappointing.     Among    land-,  apt-     alwi 
backbone  of  the  exhibition     Sir  Charles  Holmes  may  be 
found  at  his  most  observant  in  The  Ribblt  near  Stainforth  ; 
a    daring    impression    of    an    advancing    thunderstorm. 
The    Storm    Cloud,    by    .Mr.    Claude    Muncastei 
where  it  might  very  easily  have  achieved  the  opp 
a    delicately    handled    snow    scene — Snow    in    the    Albula 
Pass — by    Mr.    Arthur    Rackham    1^    notable    lor   striking 
design  ;     and  no   small  pleasure  may  be  obtained   from 
Mr.     Walter    W.     Russell's    airy    little    grey    ulimpse    of 
Stockholm.     A    memorial    panel    exhibits    characteristi< 
works    by    four    late    members    of    the     Society     Miss 
Constance    Phillott,    Mr.    W.    Lyre    Walker,    Mr.    Arthur 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Wainwright.      J.K  F.T. 

Still  History 

Who  among  that  vast  multitude  which  seeks  enjoyment 
and  relaxation  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  cinema  has 
not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  seized  with  a  desire 
that  the  ever-moving  reel  should  halt  for  a  moment  so 
that  some  particular  fragment  might  be  enjoved  more 
fully  ?  How  often  may  an  outgoing  audience  be  seen 
pausing  before  the  display  frames  in  the  vestibule  hoping, 
it  can  be  imagined,  to  see  a  still  photograph  of  some 
scene  of  special  appeal.  Yet,  when  a  film's  brief  life  is 
done,  these  photographs,  probably  the  only  tangible 
record  of  its  existence,  pass  into  oblivion  and  those  who 
would  refresh  old  memories  either  for  pleasure  or  for 
the  purposes  of  study  have  little  hope  of  succe-s  A 
permanent  library  of  stills,  compiled  with  discrimination 
and  knowledge,  and  rendered  accessible  to  any  serious 
enquirer,  would  have  a  rapidly  increasing  documentary 
value  alone — a  fact  which  up  to  the  present  would  appear, 
most  regrettably,  to  have  been  ignored  by  all  who  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  concerned.  It  has  been  left  to 
a  private  collector  to  provide  visible  evidence  of  the 
attraction  and  scope  such  a  library  would  possess.  The 
recent  exhibition  of  film  stills  assembled  by  Mr.  Paul  Rotha, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Film  Group,  at  the  Zwemmer 
Gallery  (Litchfield  Street,  W.i),  set  out  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  the  cinema  during  the  post-war  years,  and 
most  convincingly  was  this  demonstrated.  Indeed,  it  1- 
difficult  to  conceive  by  what  other  means  su<  h  tremendous 
development  might  be  better  shown.  Grouped  under 
the  names  of  their  respective  producing  countries,  the 
stills  were  also  arranged  chronologically,  illuminating 
comparison  between  one  country  and  another  at  a  given 
period  being  facilitated  thereby.  While  the  immense 
value  of  such  an  exhibition  to  the  student  of  the  cinema 
can  readily  be  appreciated,  its  appeal  to  the  artist  must 
without  doubt  have  been  considerable.  There  wen- 
frequent  examples  oi  composition,  natural  and  devised, 
which  for  beauty  and  originality  will  live  long  in  the 
memory.  The  effect  oi  lighting  at  its  most  subtle  and 
its  most  dramatic  was  strikingly  revealed  in  many  an 
instance,  while  the  (harm  ol  delicate  design  lias  seldom 
been  better  evidence  than  in  the  work  ol  1  raulein  Lotte 
Reiniger.  Bu1  perhaps  tin-  strongesl  impn  -ion  1  < - 1 1 
l.y  tins  record  ol  progress  is  ol  the  m  >  what 

may    be    termed    tin-    greal    German    "middle    period 
i  1.  .  .1  ional  ie\  ivals  apart,  Nibelui    en  N  '    i,   1  u 
The  Student  oj  PragUi    ma)   have  gone  foi  ever,  bul  their 
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glamour  persists.  Such  films  will  never  be-  made  again, 
but  their  purpose  was  accomplished  and  their  influence 
may  be  traced  in  most  first-rank  American  pictures 
to-day.  To  those  who  are  not  students  of  the  cinema, 
xhibition  must  also  have  been  of  no  small  interest, 
for,  from  the  countless  thousands  of  films  produced 
suite  iois.  Mr.  Rotha  had  succeeded  in  selecting  only 
such  examples  as  wen-  of  definite  importance  in  the 
cinema's  development  and  which,  when  displayed  in 
ordered  sequent  e,  would  most  effectively  tell  its  amazing 
J.R.F.T. 

R.O.I. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  works  in  the  48th 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  (at 
195,  Piccadilly,  London)  included  a  deal  of  good,  honest 
work  of  the  furniture  type,  and  now  and  again  a  picture 
to  live  with.  Sun,  Shadow  and  Showers — Wickloiv  Hills, 
a  symphony  in  green,  was  a  somewhat  unusual  theme  for 
the  President,  Mr.  Julius  Olsson,  who,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  display,  generally  chooses  his  themes  from  the  coast. 
Corfe,  that  unfailing  resort  of  landscape  painters,  had 
been  depicted  and  in  a  spirit  of  drama  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Wood,  and  picturesquely  by  Mr.  Rex  Vicat-Cole  ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  a  larger  canvas,  gave  us  a  romantic 
vision  of  St.  Martin' s-in-the-Ficld  from  Trafalgar  Square 
— a  Trafalgar  Square  with  tapestry-like  trees.  Mr. 
Percy  R.  Craft's  The  last  of  old  Church  Street,  Kensington, 
will  be  interesting  some  day  as  a  record  of  the  saddleback 
roofs  which  yet  linger  in  the  purlieus  of  Notting  Hill 
Gate.  Summer  Blue,  a  slightly  empty,  but  agreeable 
example  of  the  precise  yet  poetic  art  of  Mr.  Harry  Bush, 
and  Mr.  William  Lister  Lister's  Sunny  New  South  Wales, 
a  pleasant,  unaffected  and  capably  painted  scene  on  a 
country  road,  which  only  seemed  to  lack  balance  in  the 
composition,  were  two  of  the  most  successful  landscapes. 
Sir  John  Lavery's  impression  of  The  Downs,  Epsom,  1922, 
was  stimulating  at  a  distance,  but  "  painty  "  close  to  ; 
and  his  Schooling  the  Pony  an  attractive,  if  not  particularly 
colourful,  study  in  movement  and  poise.  Porters,  by 
Miss  Anna  Airy,  was  bright  in  colour,  abrupt  in  handling, 
and  extravagant  in  composition.  Mr.  Will  C.  Penn's 
Portrait  of  a  Musician  was  quiet  in  colour,  capable  and 
sincere  ;  while  Mrs.  Kate  S.  Wilkinson,  in  Mounting  the 
Hill,  gave  a  striking  little  study  of  horses  and  waggon, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Skies  are  a  speciality  of 
Mr.  L.  Burleigh  Bruhl,  who  showed  his  ability  in  his 
treatment  of  one  surmounting  A  Corner  of  Breydon  Water. 
Among  other  contributions  were  a  well  composed  coup 
d'ail  of  Ludlow,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Burleigh  ;  Little  Brother 
and  Little  Sister,  an  attractive,  if  somewhat  haltingly 
designed  figure  piece  by  Miss  Noel  L.  Nisbet  ;  Sundown, 
a  strongly  painted  marine  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  W.  Burgess  ; 
Miss  Dorothy  Adamson's  Black  Leopards  ;  and  flower 
pieces  by  Messrs.  Charles  D.  Ward,  Davis  Richter,  and 
tin-  Misses  A.  M.  Burton,  Violet  Linton,  and  Ruth 
Doggett.  Of  the  few  pieces  ol  sculpture,  The  Dreamer, 
a  marble  head  of  a  boy,  by  Mr.  E.  Whitney-Smith,  was 
rendered    with    1  on  siderable    grai  - 

Maiden  Erlegh  Sale 

th itenl     oi    Maiden   I  1  Legh,   Reading, 

will  1,'  1  [nigh.1 ,   Frank  &   Rutley 


on  December  7th,  on  the  premises.  The  collection  com- 
prises Hepplewhite,  Empire  and  early  Georgian  furniture 
and  some  beautiful  Chippendale  chairs.  The  pictures 
include  four  portraits  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  two 
Hoppners,  examples  by  Constable,  Gainsborough,  Greuze, 
James  Stark,  and  James  Ward  ;  while  there  are  n 
tints  after  Morland,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  William  Wardj 
H.  Hudson,  J.  Grozer,  S.   W.    Reynolds,  and  (',.    Keating. 

British  Birds  in  Bond  Street 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harrison  is  holding  another  of  his  popular 
exhibitions  of  water-colours  of  British  Game  Birds  at 
Messrs.  Vicars  Bros.   (12,  Old  Bond  Street,   London) 

Mr.  Roland  Green's  fifth  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
etchings  of  Wild  Fowl  is  on  view  at  the  Ackermann 
Galleries  (157,  New  Bond  Street,  London). 

In  Miniature 

Of  its  nature,  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Gravers  must  concern  itself  with  little 
things,  and  what  was,  in  one  sense,  the  most  prominent 
item  in  their  36th  annual  exhibition  was  very  small 
indeed.  This  was  a  portrait  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  so  tiny  in  scale  that  it  could  be  completely  blotted 
out,  frame  and  all,  with  the  tip  of  a  slender  little  finger. 
Despite  its  minuteness,  the  likeness  was  quite  recognisable. 
Mr.  S.  Arthur  Lindsey,  who  was  responsible  for  this 
tour-de-force,  also  painted  a  similar  portrait  of  H.M.  The 
King,  which  is  ki  The  Queen's  Doll's  House  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

This  was  much  the  most  minute  miniature  in  the 
display,  which  was  held  at  the  Arlington  Gallery  (22,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London).  Mr.  Alyn  Williams  (President) 
was  characteristically  represented  by  two  portraits, 
Mrs.  Berenson  and  Joan,  and  also  by  a  study  called 
The  Siren  and  a  view  in  An  Artist's  Garden.  A  good 
many  exhibitors  had  sent  flower  pieces,  most  of  which 
were  competent,  and  some  attractive.  Of  Mrs.  Winifred 
M.  N.  Brunton's  quota  of  portraits  and  figure  studies, 
all  rendered  with  her  customary  ability,  the  telling 
likeness  of  Mrs.  L.  W.  Macdonald,  the  Society's  able 
Hon.  Secretary,  was  the  most  memorable.  Miss  Ines 
Johnson's  Roy  was  an  acceptable  portrait  of  a  curly 
haired  little  rogue,  and  Miss  Violet  Brunton's  Once  upon 
a  Time,  a  carefully  studied  head  of  an  ancient  in  early 
Victorian  attire.  Mr.  Charles  Spencelayh's  ability  to 
depict  old-fashioned  anecdotal  subjects  on  a  small  scale, 
with  almost  infinite  attention  to  detail,  was  again 
characteristically  demonstrated  ;  while  among  other 
miniaturists  whose  works,  in  their  varying  manners, 
attracted  attention  were  Mrs.  Bess  Norris-Tait  (whose 
own  striking  features  were  tellingly  summarised  in 
A  Portrait),  Mrs.  Hope  Douglas,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Stanley, 
Miss  Walters  Anson,  Miss  Norah  Taylor,  Miss  Fay 
Higginton,  Mrs.  J.  Alice  M.  Cook,  Mrs.  A.  Merrylees 
Arnold,  Miss  Elsie  Jacoba  Wallis,  Miss  Lorna  Burgoyne, 
and  Sir  Nevile  R.  Wilkinson. 

Turning  to  sculpture  and  craftwork,  Mr.  Cecil  Thomas 
had  a  delightful  little  figure  of  a  Sleeping  Fawn,  which, 
while  maintaining  true  sculptural  quality,  yet  imparted 
a  suggestion  of  soilness  and  animal  infancy.  Mr. 
Richard  Garbe's  elegant  bronze.  The  Dryad  oj  the  Pines, 
and  some  examples  of  Mr.  S.  Nicholson  Babb's  excellent 
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earthenware  groups  were  also  in  evidence,  as  was  a  case  full 
of  those  pottery  figures  which  Miss  Gwendolen  Parnell 
renders  with  such  individual  distinction.  Well  designed 
seals  included  that  by  Mr.  Cecil  Thomas  for  the  Bishop 
of  Nyasaland,  and  characteristic  examples  by  Mr.  Allan  G. 
Wyon,  Mr.  Langford  Jones,  and  Mr.  Percy  Thomas. 
Mr.  Omar  Ramsden's  centrepiece,  Sea  Sprites,  in 
chiselled  gold,  silver,  and  rock-crystal,  was  a  cunning 
piece  of  work,  if  a  trifle  heavy  in  design  ;  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Cooper's  Shoehorn  in  Shagreen  and  Silver  demonstrated 
the  taste  which  can  be  put  into  an  article  of  ordinary 
domestic  utility  ;  and  Miss  Helen  Frazer  Rock's  Spring 
was  a  graceful  addition  to  the  pottery  section. 

A  Patriotic  Auction 

The  gifts  of  jewellery,  etc.,  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  order  that  they  may 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  nation  have  been 
handed  to  Messrs.  Christie's,  who  will  dispose  of  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury  at  an  auction  which  they 
intend  to  hold  about  the  middle  of  December.  This  sale 
will  be  on  the  same  lines  as  those  held  by  Messrs.  Christie's 
on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war,  and  will  be 
conducted  free  of  all  charge  so  that  the  entire  proceeds 
may  be  devoted  to  patriotic  purposes. 

Blue   Dash   Chargers  :     Father   Downman   Dead 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  75, 
of  the  Reverend  Edward  A.  Downman,  well-known  to 
pottery  collectors  as  Father  Downman.  He  was  born 
in  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  on  July  12th,  1856,  and 
died  peacefully  on  October  24th  at  Highgate  Hospital 
after  a   short  illness. 

A  man  of  considerable  attainments,  he  was  educated 
at  Hurstpierpoint  College,  ordained  deacon  in  1883  and 
priest  in  1884.  For  some  time  he  was  curate  of  St. 
Chad's,  Everton,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
archaeological  research.  He  was  a  great  authority  on 
ancient  British  earthworks,  and  wrote  the  following  books 
on  other  subjects  : — History  of  Bolsover,  Ancient  Church 
Bells,  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Blue  Dash 
Chargers. 

The  last  named  work  was  by  far  the  most  important, 
as  it  definitely  ascribed  to  English  manufacture  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  those  interesting 
and  decorative  dishes  most  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  a  border  of  thick  transverse  dashes.  Curiously 
enough,  on  the  eve  of  publication,  the  late  W.  J.  Pountney 
had  brought  to  a  close  his  work  of  excavation  on  the  sites 
of  the  old  potteries  of  Bristol  and  Brislington.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  disused  well  in  the  latter  place  he  found  a 
large  quantity  of  fragments  of  these  chargers,  and  similar 
discoveries  were  made  in  Bristol,  proving  that  they  were 
extensively  manufactured  in  this  locality.  These 
important  finds  fully  justified  Father  Downman's  asser- 
tions, and  at  the  last  moment  he  was  able  to  include  in 
his  book  a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  the  excavations 
and  photographs  of  some  of  the  fragments  discovered. 
Pountney,  of  course,  later  described  his  work  in  detail 
in  his  Old  Bristol  Potteries. 

Father  Downman  had  many  chances  "I  advancemenl 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  notably  at  Lincoln,  but  he  was 
of  a  roving  disposition.      His  tastes  were  simple  and  he 


was   always  poor  because  he  could   never   keep   money. 

He  was  much  beloved  by  poor  boys,  many  of  whom  he 
helped  to  his  own  detriment,  for  he  virtually  went  about 
in  rags.  He  smoke, |  ,  igarettes  continuously,  and  ate 
large  quantities  of  loaf  sugar,  as  much  as  two  pounds  m 
a  day,  but  these  evidences  oi  restlessness  were  1  aused  by 
an  internal  complaint  from  which  he  suffered  for  many 
years.  He  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  was 
altogether  a  very  lovable  man.  He  was  well  known  to 
collectors  and  dealers  in  antique  potterv,  and  a  familiar 
figure  at  big  sales  of  that  commodity.  He  scarcely  ever 
used  conveyances,  and  walked  Ion.;  distant  es  with  a 
large  pack  on  his  back  which  often  contained  specimen- 
he  had  been  able  to  pick  up  on  his  journeys.  He  was  of 
small  stature  with  high  forehead  and  grey  beard,  and 
with  his  demise  a  quaint  and  interesting  personality 
has  made  its  exit  from  the  ceramic  .stage. — L.G. 

Antiques  and  the  Slump 

The   Editor, 

The  Connoisseur, 
Sir, 

In  Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas's  letter,  published  in  your 
November  issue,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  should  alter  its  title  to  the 
International  Antique  Dealers'  Association  in  order  to 
widen  its  membership  and  take  in  foreign  dealers.  He 
appears  to  have  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that,  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  Association  has  complete  control 
of  its  members,  and  that  every  member  comes  up  for 
re-election  annually.  In  the  event  of  any  irregularity 
in  a  member's  methods  of  business  being  reported  to 
the  Association,  the  complaint  is  considered  in  a  judicial 
manner,  and  should  it  be  established  that  the  member's 
conduct  renders  him  unsuitable  as  a  member  of  the 
Association  he  is  not  re-elected  and  ceases  to  be  a  member. 
This  rule,  which  is  a  great  protection  to  collectors  and 
the  trade  itself,  would  be  quite  unworkable  if  the 
membership  were  extended  to  foreign  dealers  (  I 
Law    (Law,    Foulsham    &   Co.,    Ltd.). 

Whence  Grundy  ? 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir, 

"In  the  Matter  of  Surnames,"  by  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe, 
is  a  very  interesting  article,  but  Mr.  L'Estrange  I'.wen  has 
gone  wrong  over  the  name  Grundy.  This  name  I  have 
found  in  many  old  deeds  relating  to  this  district  Newport, 
Mon.]  and  also  to  North  Wales.  It  is  a  place  name  and 
a  very  early  one  :  Cum  or  (,11111.  meaning  round,  and  d\ 
or  ty  meaning  house.  The  ancient  Celtic  round  houses  are 
called  Grundy  in  the  singular  and  Grundau  in  the  plural. 
So  one  finds  the  name  John  de  Grundy  and   Philip  de 

Grundy  of  ('rimdv.       The  g   being  .1   Celtic     mutation   ol    , 

This  is  feasible,  but  Grundy  out  ol  Gundry  will  not  do 
it  is  a  complete  change  of  sound,  with  the  /  .11  the  wrong 
end  ol   the  word.      You  may  think   1  am  endeavouring   t" 
prove    that    the   esteemed    Editor  oi     Im     CONNOISSEUR    is 

.1  Welshman  ;  but  my  own  theory  is  that  he  is  probably 
descended  from  one  oi  the  Norman  holders  <>i  one  oi 
those  Grundy  properties  on  the  Welsh   Bordei       I  he  ,/, . 

of  course,  has  been  !<>si  in  the  '  "in  ;e  oi  time. 
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["hanking  Mr.  Roc  lor  his  very  interesting  article 
in   The  Connoisseur. 

John    Kyki.k  Fle  r<  her. 

.Mr.  KyTle  Fletcher's  interesting  suggestion  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  highly  attractive,  and,  "ranting  the  premisses, 
offers  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  not  make  an 
important  addition  to  the  half-dozen  theories  of  the 
origin  of  Grundy.  Most  names,  however,  are  susceptible 
of  more  than  one  explanation,  and  Mr.  Ewen  is  far  from 
alone  in  deriving  this  one  as  he  did.  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  detect  the  "  complete  change  of  sound  "  between 
Grundy  and  Gundry.  Even  to-day,  when  writing  and 
spelling  are  everyone's  property,  the  two  are  often 
confused. 

If  all  the  Grundys  hailed  from  the  Welsh  Border, 
Mr.  Fletcher's  case  would  be  far  stronger  than  it  is  in 
a  general  application.  But  the  name  is  found  as  far 
afield  as  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  in  times 
which  would  make  a  descent  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  Norman 
holders  on  the  Welsh  Border  very  improbable,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Lancashire  clan  of 
the  name,  which  was  settled  for  centuries  in  and  about 
Bolton,  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  Danelaw,  will  be 
readily  brought  into  line  with  the  "  Crundys."  To  repeat, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Fletcher's  suggestion  is  feasible  as 
an  alternative  theory  in  regard  to  appropriate  cases, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  upset  the  derivation  which 
1  favoured  in  my  article. — F.  Gordon  Roe.] 

On  Dating  Taper-Sticks 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir, 

I  see  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur  on  Taper- Sticks,  by  Charles  R. 
Beard.  The  illustration  of  No.  ii.  is  almost  identical 
with  four  Georgian  silver  candlesticks  (not  taper-sticks) 
in  my  possession.  The  date  of  these  is  1814,  and  the 
makers  are  Waterson,  Hodgson  &  Co.,  Sheffield. 
F.   J.  Nettlefold. 

[Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlef old's  letter  interestingly  develops 
a  point  raised  in  Mr.  Beard's  article.  The  Sheffield 
Plate  taper-stick  involved  is  assigned,  on  good  evidence, 
to  circa  1830-35,  though  in  style  it  approximates  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  As  Mr.  Beard  said  :  "  Let  the 
collector  beware  when  judging  hastily  the  date  of  his 
treasures  !  " — Ed.] 

Sheffield  and   "  The  Nude  " 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir, 

The  Sheffield  Art  Gallery  has  figured  prominently  in 
the  Press  by  reports  that  the  Committee  banned  a 
picture  by  an  eminent  artist  because  it  depicted  a  nude 
female  figure.  May  I  say  that  this  statement  is  entirely 
incorrect.  The  Mappin  Art  Gallery  Committee  has  no 
objection  to  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  nude,  in 
fact,  there  are  several  such  works  in  the  Gallery  at  the 
present  time.  There  are,  however,  certain  methods  of 
expressing  nudity  winch,  as  yet,  have  never  been  exhibited 
in  any  British  public  art  gallerj  Perhaps  the  time  will 
arrive  ni  n    ma        hangi     in    this  direction,  but, 


until  it  does,  we  think  it  very  unfair  to  blame  the  Art 
Gallery  Committee  for  declining  to  exhibit  a  picture 
which  would  not  be  shown  by  any  responsible  public 
body.  The  Sheffield  Art  Gallery  authorities  are  as  free 
and  broad  in  their  outlook  as  any  such  organisation  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  because  we  desire  to  uphold  the 
fair  reputation  of  our  institution  that  we  wish  to  dispel 
any  erroneous  impression  that  may  have  been  created 
by  the  numerous  Press  reports  of  the  Committee's  action 
in    this    matter. 

A.   Barton, 
Chairman, 

Mappin  Art  Gallery  Committee, 
Sheffield. 
[Allusion  is  made,  we  believe,  to  a  work  by  Mr.   Eric 
Gill.— Ed.] 

Plessy  at  Leger's 

Owing  something  to  Monticelli,  M.  Plessy's  exhibition 
filled  a  room  of  the  Leger  Galleries  (13,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London)  with  a  riot  of  gorgeous  colour.  M.  Plessy,  a 
Belgian,  was  seen  at  his  best  in  his  smaller  work,  the 
dimensions  of  which  enforced  a  greater  control  of  his 
pigments  than  was  always  apparent  in  the  more  ambitious 
of  his  canvases.  Twilight — Garden  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Impression  of  a  Storm — Bridge  of  Arts,  Paris,  both 
harking  back  through  the  French  tradition  to  Constable, 
were    arresting   impressions. 


HERALDRY. 
Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard. 

[For  coupon,  see  advertisement  pages.) 
(F.S.iii.)  Arms  on  Pair  of  Fruit  Dishes,  1688 
(Edinburgh). — The  arms  as  represefited  are  two  bars 
charged  with  three  trefoils  slipped,  and  on  a  chief  a  greyhound 
courant.  These  are  obviously  a  variant  of  the  arms  of 
Palmer  of  counties  Bedford,  Warwick  and  Surrey — 
argent,  two  bars  sable  charged  with  three  trefoils  slipped 
argent  and  in  chief  a  greyhound  courant  sable  ;  the  impale- 
ment is  gules,  a  lion  rampant  or  within  a  bordure  vair 
for  Scrimshaw  or  Scrymesoure  of  counties  Notts.,  Stafford 
and  Leicester. 

(F.S.i  13.)  Arms  of  Campbell  on  Fire  Screen 
(Helensburgh). — Information  is  insufficient  to  determine 
with  certainty  to  which  branch  of  the  Campbell  family 
the  coat  belongs.  The  approximate  period  of  the  screen 
is  essential.  The  crest  of  a  griffin  segreant  holding  a  sun 
between  its  claws  proper  and  motto  Fidus  Amicus  are 
used  by  the  Campbells  of  Schawfield,  of  Ila,  and  of 
Woodhall,  Lanarkshire.  Campbell  of  Schawfield  and 
Skipnes  (matric.  1730  and  1777)  bears  a  bordure  or 
engrailed  with  eight  crescents  sable  ;  of  Skipnes  (matric. 
1680-87)  uses  ^  indented  ;  and  Duncan  Campbell,  Bailie 
of  Ila,  in  1761,  had  it  crenelle.  A  simple  bordure  or  with 
sable  crescents  is  borne  by  Campbell  of  Indian  (matric. 
1672-77),  Ardentinny  (matric.  1680-87)  and  Auchavilling 
(matric.  1672-77).  This  last  uses  for  crest  two  oars  in 
sallire  and  for  motto  Terra  marique  fides  now  used  by 
Campbell  of  Skipnes. 

1  ii  tier  replies  are  unavoid  ibly   held  ovei 
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An  Interesting  Shelley  Find 

In  Britain,  the  conclusion  of  the  General  Election  and 
the  return  of  a  National  Government  have  had  a  rousing 
effect  on  both  vendors  and  buyers  in  the  collecting 
world.  When  going  to  Press,  the  season  had  not  had  time 
in  which  to  produce  anything  of  outstanding  importance, 
but  there  is  evidence  of  many  important  collections 
coming  into  the  market  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months,  and  there  is  nothing  unduly  optimistic  in  asserting 
that  money  will  be  forthcoming,  as  it  always  has  been, 
for  the  most  important  works  of  art.  Rumour  has  it 
that  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's  splendid  collection  of 
pictures,  which  includes  so  many  fine  Italian  primitives, 
will  shortly  come  under  the  hammer.  His  library,  it  is 
said,  will  be  sold  in  New  York,  and  British  auctioneers 
are  displeased  at  the  tidings. 

As  far  as  the  public  saleroom  is  concerned,  the  autumn 
season,  as  usual,  opened  quietly  in  London,  but  we  have 
news  of  two  highly  interesting  sales  by  private  treaty. 
The  first  of  these  sales  was  that  of  a  copy  of  Shelley's 
early  publication,  The  Proposals  for  an  association  of 
those  Philanthropists,  who,  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  moral  and  political  state  of  Ireland  to  produce  benefits 
which  are  nevertheless  attainable,  are  willing  to  unite  to 
accomplish  its  regeneration.  This  had  recently  been  un- 
earthed in  a  private  library  in  Dublin,  and  was  disposed 
of  by  Sotheby's  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  M.  J.  MacManus, 
of  Dublin,  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  who  thus  adds  to 
his  Ashley  library  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  Shelley  pam- 
phlets. It  is  the  only  copy  known  in  private  hands,  the 
two  others  recorded  belonging  respectively  to  the  Bod- 
leian  and  the   Huntington  libraries. 

The  Proposals  pamphlet  dates,  like  the  Address  to  the 
Irish  people,  from  Shelley's  famous  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1 812,  during  which  he  made  his  celebrated  public  speech 
in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Whereas,  however, 
the  Address  was  delivered  to  him  in  Dublin  by  the  printer, 
and  distributed  by  him  in  fair  numbers  to  likely  sym- 
pathisers (so  that,  although  now  rare,  it  is  not  of  super- 
lative rarity),  the  Proposals  was  not  ready  until  later, 
and  the  entire  edition  was  sent  (with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights)  to  England,  addressed  to  Miss  Hitchener,  of 
Hurstpierpoint,  near  Brighton,  Sussex  (the  "  Brown 
Demon  "  referred  to  in  his  life). 

The  box  containing  the  whole  impression  was  opened 
by  the  Customs  at  Holyhead,  and,  owing  to  the  in- 
flammatory nature  of  its  contents,  detained  for  the 
decision  of  the  British  Government.  The  instructions 
received  were  that  the  pamphlets  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  failure  of  any  of  the  consignments   to   reappear 


seems  clearly  to  show  that  the  sentence  was  duly  exi 
The  copy  sent  up  officially  to  London  for  adjudication 
was  retained  by  Sir  Francis  Freelin^,  Secretary  ot  the 
Post  Office,  and  after  his  death  was  bought  (together 
with  part  of  the  official  correspondence  relating  to  the 
seizure,  and  a  copy  of  the  equally  rare  Declaration  oj 
Rights)  by  a  dealer  who  sold  them  for  {10  to  Lord  Carling- 
ford.  They  were  eventually  bequeathed  to  Lady  Strachey, 
by  whom  they  were  offered  for  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  1903, 
and  purchased,  at  what  was  then  considered  the  "  abso- 
lutely lunatic  price"  of  £530,  by  Mr.  F.  11.  Halsey,  ot 
New  York.  Another  instance  of  the  possibilities  oi 
collecting  as  an  investment,  it  is  now  in  the  Henry 
Huntington  collection,  California.  The  only  other  known 
example  is  one  which  Shelley  himself  brought  from 
Dublin  and  gave  to  Hookham,  and  which  passed  later 
into  the  possession  of  Leigh  Hunt,  from  him  to  Lady 
Shelton,   then   finally   to  the   Bodleian    Library. 

Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  (1817-82),  the  well-known 
poet  and  author  of  Shelley's  Daily  Life,  refers  in  tin- 
preface  of  that  work  (published  1872)  to  a  copy  then 
in  his  possession  as  having  been  acquired  from  a  Dublin 
friend,  John  David  O'Hanlon,  Under-Treasurer  ol  tin- 
King's  Inns.  When  asked  by  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  in 
1879  for  the  loan  of  the  pamphlet,  he  replied  that  he 
had  mislaid  it  and  it  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  though 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  copy  is  identu  al 
with  the  one  now  discovered. 

The  Gutenberg  Bible 

The  second  sale  referred  to  was  conducted  by  M.i,h,l;s 
Brothers,  the  London  booksellers,  in  conjunction  with 
Sotheby's.  The  subject  was  a  copy  of  that  greatest  ol 
all  typographical  monuments,  The  Gutenberg  Bible, 
1455,  which  had  reposed  in  a  Continental  library  lor  more 
than  a  century.  It  is  printed  on  paper  and  lacks  one 
leaf.  The  name  of  the  purchaser  was  not  disclosed 
and  although  the  price  paid  was  not  stated,  we  under 
stand  that  it  was  considerably  in  excess  ol  the  {21,200 
paid  for  the  complete  Melh  copy  (on  paper)  a1  a  New 
York  sale  five  years  ago.  There  are,  <>i  course,  a  lev 
copies  printed  on  vellum,  one  of  which  would  nowadays 
have  an  almost  fabulous  value,  though  the  last  to  appeal 

at  auction   realised  only    flO.OOO  at    the    ll"e  -ale  in    101  1 

This  Bible,  the  in  t  booh  printed  with  movable  type, 
is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Mazarin  Bible,"  because 
the  first  survivor  oi  Gutenberg'  -  Ma 
covered  in  ('animal  Mazarin's  librarj  ,  it  is  also  Known 
a  ,  the  "  fort}  two  "  line  Bible,  owing  to  i1  •  being  printed 
in  double  columns  oi  forty  two  lines  ea<  h.      fwentj  yeai  - 
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ago,  Mr.  Sevmour  de  Ricci,  when  compiling  his  census, 
was  able  to  find  forty-one  copies  only,  of  which  thirty-one 
were  in  public  and  semi-public  libraries  ;  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  others  have  since  come  to  light. 

Arms  and  Armour 

Over  £7,000  was  obtained  at  Sotheby's  on  July  qth 
for  a  collection  of  arms  and  armour,  catalogued  as  "  the 
property  of  a  collector."  Of  this  sum,  £1,250  was  paid 
for  a  complete  suit  of  tilt  armour,  originally  in  the  Castle 
of  Sigmaringen.  It  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
clear-cut,  well-finished  work  usually  attributed  to  the 
workshop  of  Anton  Peffenhauser  (1525-1603),  the  famous 
and  prolific  Augsburg  maker  of  plate  armour,  and  was 
probably  made  about  1580.  A  complete  German  (Augs- 
burg) saddle,  with  plain  bright  steel  fittings,  circa  1550-80, 
realised  £340  ;  a  close  helmet,  decorated  with  beautifully 
etched  broad  and  narrow  bands  of  running  foliage  upon 
a  gilt  granulated  ground,  probably  the  work  of  Sigmund 
Wolf,  of  Landshut,  circa  1550-60,  /320  ;  a  very  fine 
German  Gothic  salade,  with  V-shaped  aperture  for  sight, 
bearing  armourer's  mark,  a  Gothic  U  or  N  under  the 
crown,  circa  1450-80,  £500  ;  another,  impressed  with  a 
mark  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Nuremberg,  £400  ;  a 
Gothic  breastplate,  probably  German,  circa  1480,  a  back- 
plate,  probably  Italian,  late  15th  century,  and  a  pair  of 
arm  defences,  bearing  the  Nuremberg  Guild  mark,  /720  ; 
a  mid-i6th-century  Venetian  Bishop's  mantle,  or  tippet 
chain  of  mail,  /250  ;  and  an  early  16th-century  armet, 
of  "  Maximilian  "  type,  /ioo.  Late  16th-century  rapiers 
included  a  Saxon  example,  with  ovoid  pommel,  guards 
and  quillons  pierced  and  chiselled  with  masks,  birds  and 
monsters,  and  diamond  section  blade,  signed  Clemens 
Meigeun,  47  in.  long,  which  changed  hands  at  /150  ; 
and  a  German  sword-rapier,  with  six-sided  blade  tapering 
to  diamond  section  and  inscribed  Dios  Soacomigo,  46J  in. 
long,  at  £125.  Both  these  rapiers  were  formerly  in  the 
Dresden  State  Historical  Museum.  An  early  17th- 
century  Italian  rapier,  the  pommel  and  ring-guards 
pierced  and  chiselled  with  cherubs  and  masks,  the  quillons 
expanding  to  lions'  masks  at  terminals,  40  in.  long, 
fetched  £125  ;  a  pair  of  mid-i7th-century  Brescian 
wheel-lock  pistols,  the  barrels  inscribed  Lazarino  Co- 
minazzo,  19  in.  long,  £100  ;  a  pair  of  early  18th-century 
Dutch  flint-lock  pistols,  signed  Leonard  Cleuter,  17 J  in. 
long,  £60 ;  and  an  archer's  pavois  d'assaut,  of  wood 
covered  with  parchment  and  canvas,  44  in.  high,  Swiss 
or  German,  late  15th  century,  £82.  At  Christie's,  on 
July  14th,  a  suit  of  bright  steel  fluted  armour,  but  wanting 
the  head-piece,  attributed  to  an  armour-smith  working 
for  Maximilian,  circa  1490,  brought  /441  ;  and  a  late 
16th-century  North  Italian  demi-suit  of  bright  steel, 
£94  10s. 

Silver 

700s.  per  oz.  was  given  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  23rd, 
for  a  set  of  six  two-pronged  forks,  with  plain  flat  stems 
and  dog-nose  ends,  engraved  on  the  backs  with  initials 
C.E.M.,  maker's  mark  CO.  with  two  cinquefoils  on  a 
shield,  1697  (8  oz.  15  dwt.)  ;  a  pair  of  small  candlesticks, 
with  lluted  classical  columns  on  octagonal  bases,  1705 
(6  <>/..  18  dwt.),  145s.  ;  a  small  dish,  with  raised  escallop 
edge,  1682  (1  oz.  10  dwt.),  220s.  ;    a  kitchen  pepper  pot, 


with  plain  cylindrical  body  and  scroll  handle,  on  moulded 
base,  1732  (3  oz.  5  dwt.),  145s.  ;  a  porringer  and  cover, 
the  body  ornamented  in  relief  with  two  figures  on  horse- 
back and  Stuart  flowers,  and  the  neck  inscribed  "  A.shby 
Maske  on  St.  Marke  day,"  maker's  mark  S.R.  with  a 
cinquefoil  and  pellets  below,  1664  (17  oz.  6  dwt.),  105s.  ; 
a  pair  of  circular  trays,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Moseley, 
of  Great  Glenham,  1724  (13  oz.  7  dwt.),  140s.  ;  a  tankard, 
with  flat  cover,  a  volute  thumb-piece  and  scroll  handle. 
engraved  with  similar  arms,  maker's  mark  W.G.  with  a 
trefoil  below,  1670  (23  oz.  10  dwt.),  120s.  ;  and  a  large 
porringer  and  cover,  of  Chinese  design,  decorated  with 
Oriental  figures  in  costume,  birds  and  flowers,  maker's 
mark  I.I.  with  a  pellet  between  and  a  fleur-de-lys  below, 
1685  (34  oz.  5  dwt.),  290s.  Then  followed  a  few  pieces 
of  the  German  silversmiths'  art,  catalogued  as  "  the 
property  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Anhalt."  These  were 
sold  "  all  at,"  and  included  a  silver-gilt  service  in  two 
portions,  comprising  a  toilet  service  (thirty-four  pieces), 
and  a  breakfast  set  (8  articles),  by  Albrecht  Biller,  of 
Augsburg,  c.  1700  (weight  without  the  mirror,  about 
385  oz.),  which  fetched  /680.  This  service  is  recorded 
by  Marc  Rosenberg  in  his  great  work  on  German  silver, 
and  some  of  the  pieces  are  especially  referred  to  in  detail. 
A  16th-century  silver-gilt  pineapple  cup  and  cover, 
on  a  rustic  stem,  decorated  with  filigree  leaves,  on 
trefoil  base,  by  Charles  Lindcnberger  of  Nuremberg 
(39  oz.  16  dwt.),  £390  ;  a  15th-century  chalice  and  paten 
(14  oz.  5  dwt.),  /220  ;  %and  a  pair  of  wine  fountains  and 
covers,  engraved  with  the  monogram  of  Anhalt,  by 
Johannes  Bartermann,  Augsburg,  c.  1690  (about  630  oz.), 
£320. 

At  Hurcomb's,  on  July  3rd,  a  set  of  twelve  George  II. 
gadroon-edge  dinner  plates  (243  oz.),  made  12s.  8d.  per 
oz.  ;  and  a  George  II.  bullet  teapot  (12  oz.),  £55  "  all  at "  ; 
on  July  10th,  a  beer  jug,  of  the  same  period  (40  oz. 
15  dwt.),  realised  52s.  per  oz.  ;  and  seven  days  later,  a 
Georgian  tea  and  coffee  set  (75  oz.)  fetched  13s.  6d.  per  oz. 
On  August  21st,  a  George  II.  circular-shaped  border 
waiter,  by  Paul  Lamerie  (16  oz.  10  dwt.),  sold  for  140s. 
per  oz.  ;  a  George  III.  urn,  with  lamp  and  stand  (69  oz. 
10  dwt.),  22s.  6d.  ;  a  Queen  Anne  chocolate  pot  (43  oz.), 
36s.  3d.  ;  a  George  III.  oval  two-handled  tea  tray  (7  oz. 
10  dwt.),  14s.  gd.  ;  and  seven  days  later  a  pair  of  George 
III.  gilt  caddies  and  spoon,  and  a  George  II.  pear-shaped 
teapot,  £61  15s.  "  all  at."  54s.  per  oz.  was  paid,  on 
September  4th,  for  a  George  II.  plain  waiter  (24  oz. 
10  dwt.)  ;  and  £55  ns.  6d.  was  given  for  an  oblong  plain 
two-handled  tray  ;  "  all  at  "  prices,  on  September  25th, 
included  £310  for  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  161 1  (16  oz. 
10  dwt.)  ;  £52  for  a  bleeding  bowl,  171 7  (9  oz.  5  dwt.)  ; 
/51  7s.  6d.  for  a  George  III.  soup  tureen  and  liner  and 
tea  urn  ;  £50  for  twelve  William  III.  silver-gilt  clip-top 
spoons  (18  oz.  15  dwt.)  ;  and  15s.  nd.  per  oz.  for  a 
George  III.  two-handled  oval  tray  (78  oz.).  £54  "  all 
at  "  was  paid  on  October  2nd,  for  a  Queen  Anne  teapot 
(10  oz.  10  dwt.)  ;  £50  for  a  two-handled  porringer,  1667 
(12  oz.  15  dwt.)  ;  £40  for  a  Queen  Anne  tazza  (14  oz.)  ; 
7s.  7d.  per  oz.  for  a  George  III.  soup  tureen  (92  oz.)  ; 
and  4s.  6d.  per  oz.  for  a  pair  of  George  IV.  meat  dishes 
(95  oz.).  Again,  on  October  9th,  a  George  II.  kettle 
sold  "  all  at  "  for  £97  ;  a  set  of  twelve  table  forks  (26  oz.), 
£34  ;    and   a  Georgian  candelabrum  (39J  oz.),  £135. 
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Frick  Collection  to  be  Opened. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  actual  date  of  the  opening 
to  the  public  of  the  collections  of  the  late  Henry  Clay 
Frick  has  not  been  announced,  but,  as  the  magnificence 
of  the  paintings  is  widely  known,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  doors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  will  not  long 
remain  closed.  Mr.  Frick,  who  died  in  1919,  left  the 
collections  to  the  public  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
should  not  be  displayed  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  early  in  October.  As  it  is  known  that 
it  was  Mr.  Frick's  wish  that  his  collections  should  remain 
in  the  setting  he  created  for  them,  and  that  his  entire 
house  should  be  used  as  a  museum,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  he  left  them. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Frick  collection  is 
that  it  represents  so  many  schools  superlatively  well. 
No  other  collection  in  America  surpasses  it  in  this  respect. 

It  includes  three  Rembrandts,  four  Hals,  three  Ver- 
meers,  eight  Van  Dycks,  three  El  Grecos,  four  Reynolds, 
five  Gainsboroughs,  five  Romneys,  five  Turners,  four 
Whistlers,    besides    many    other   items    of   first-class   im- 


portance, su<  h  as  Velazquez'  noble  portrait  of  Philip  IV.. 
which  was  painted  in   1644  in  Cataluna,  while  the   King 

was  attempting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lerida.  Another 
version,  some  say  a  copy,  of  this  work  i-  at  the  Dulwich 
College  Gallery,  near  London.  Rembrandt's  Self  Portrait, 
holding  a  silver-headed  stick,  was  painted  in  1658,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  is  one  of  his  most  sue  ■ 
in  this  favourite  genre.  By  the  same  master  arc  the 
Young  Painter  (1647),  formerly  at  Castle  Howard  ;  and 
that  peculiarly  interesting  canvas,  A  5 
Cavalier  (sometimes  said  to  be  of  the  Lysowski  Regiment), 
which  dates  from  circa  1655,  and  was  brought  a  number 
of  years  ago  from  Count  Tarnowski's  castle  at  Dzikow, 
Galicia.  Vermeer,  that  rare  master,  is  represented  by 
The  Music  Lesson,  formerly  in  the  Lewis  Fry  collection 
at  Bristol  ;  the  even  better  known  Soldier  and  the  Laugh- 
ing Girl,  with  its  intriguing  map-hung  background  ;  and 
A  Lady  with  a  Maidservant,  whose  known  pedigree  goes 
back  to  1696.  Of  the  works  by  Frans  Hals,  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Portrait  of  an   Artist,   said   to  represent 


5.     I. THE     MUSIC    LESSON 


No.     II. PORTRAIT    OF    A    YOUNG    POLISH    CAVALIER 


REMBRANDT 


CIRCA    1655 


IX    THE    FRICK    COLLECTION 


himself,  and  that  superbly  handled  canvas  which  was 
formerly  thought  to  show  the  famous  Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
an  attribution  long  since  discarded. 

Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  the  Marchesa  Giovanna  Cattaneo, 
one  of  his  most  charming  renderings  of  young  woman- 
hood, was  one  of  the  celebrated  "  Cattaneo  Van  Dycks  " 

1  •■"  disappearance  "  from  Genoa,  and  subsequent  sale 
created  a  sensation  some  quarter  of  a  century  back. 
Two  of  them,  the  parents  of  the  girl  just  mentioned, 
are  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Another 
Cattaneo  Van  Dyck  in  the  Frick  Collection  is  the  fine 
portrait  of  the  famous  physician-author,  Canevari.  The 
portraits  of  the  painter  Snyders  and  his  wife,  were  once 
m   the  Orleans  collection;    while  other  famous  canvases 


include  the  group  of  James  Stanley,  yth  Earl  of  Derby, 
with  liis  wife  and  daughter,  the  cavalier  poet,  Sir  John 
Suckling,  and  the  attractive  Countess  of  Clanbrassil. 
Rubens,  Terborch,  Pieter  de  Hoogh,  Hobbema,  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael,  Isaac  van  Ostade,  Van  de  Capelle,  and  Cuyp 
are  also  in  evidence  ;  but  we  must  hurry  on  for  a  glance 
at  other  schools. 

Duccio's  little  panel  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ  comes 
from  the  Maesta  painted  for  the  Cathedral  at  Siena  in 
131 1  ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  Benson  collection  and  is 
one  of  the  few  additions  to  the  Frick  Galleries  since  Mr. 
Frick's  death.  Italian  painting  is  further  represented  in 
Giovanni  Bellini's  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  a 
picture  which  is  one  of  the   milestones    in   the   develop- 
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ment  of  landscape  painting,  comparable  to  Bellini's 
Transfiguration  at  Naples  and  the  Christ  in  Gethsemane 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  All  three  were 
painted  between  1470  and  1482,  and  all  invest  the  landscape 
with  the  dramatic  mood  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  which 
Giorgione,  who  drew  much  from  them,  could  not  surpass. 
Titian's  portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino,  who  made  a  princely 
living  by  judicious  blackmail,  is  a  most  illuminating 
disquisition  on  the  character  of  one  who  called  himself 
the  "  scourge  of  princes,"  while  his  Man  with  a  red  cap 
is  a  work  familiar  through  countless  illustrations.  Paul 
Veronese  is  seen  in  the  allegories  of  Wisdom  and  Strength 
and  Virtue  and  Vice,  which  were  once  in  the  possession 
of  the  notorious  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  had  them 
from  her  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  "  acquired  " 
them  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  A  fine  Deposition  from 
the  Cross  assigned  to  Antonello  da  Messina,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  earliest  works  in  the  collection. 
Murillo's  Self  Portrait,  Goya's  magnificently  powerful 
Forge,  and  Greco's  Fra  Vincentio  Anastagi,  Governor  of 
Citta  Vecchia  during  the  Siege  of  Malta — a  work  of  his- 
torical interest,  showing  the  sitter  in  a  half-harness  with 
the  cross  of  St.  John  on  his  breast — are  among  the 
leading  works  of  the  Spanish  School. 

Fragonard's   fourteen   panels  of  the  Romance  of  Love 
and      Youth     were 


a    Buckinghamshire   auction.     They   sold   it   tor   £150   to 

Henry  Craves,  the  well-known  dealer,  who  had  Si 
got  it  back  to  In-  gallery,  when  Lord  Chesterfield  saw 
it,  and  agreed  to  give  one  thousand  guineas  tor  the  work 
Hut  Lord  Chesterfield  died  a  few  days  later,  and  Craves 
was  glad  not  to  press  Ins  heirs  lor  payment,  a-  he  felt 
that  the  sale  was  precipitate.  Three  thousand  guineas 
was  more  commensurate  with  the  beauty  of  the  painting, 
he  thought,  and  this  sum  he  had  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
from  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  While  the  price  paid 
by  Mr.  Frick  is  not  disclosed,  it  may  probably  be  said  to 
have  exceeded  that  given  by  Rothschild,  il  not  a-  the 
latter  did  the  six  guineas  which  originally  won  the  picture 
at  auction,  at  any  rate  by  a  very  substantial  margin. 
When  the  Blue  Boy  arrived  in  America,  it  was  sent 
to  the  Frick  household  for  a  time  so  that  he  and  Miss 
Duncombe  could  be  seen  together. 

Another  "  picture  with  a  story  "  is  Turner's  Cologne 
Arrival  of  a  Packet  Boat,  Evening.  This  was  the  work 
which  the  kindly  old  genius  daubed  with  lamp-black,  so 
that  its  glory  might  not  dim  Lawrence's  portraits  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1826.  But  the  collection  is  so  full 
of  famous  paintings  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  of  them.  Among  them,  the  Doge  Vendramin  and 
the  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini 

respectively ; 
Romney's  Lady 
Hamilton  as  "  Na- 
ture," his  earliest 
portrait  of  the 
lovely  E  m  m  a 
Hart  ;  Reynolds' 
Lady  Skipwith,  one 
of  his  most  at- 
tractive portraits 
of  a  beauty  ;  Rae- 
burn's.l/r.  and  Mrs. 
James  Cruikshank  ; 
a  Gilbert  Stuart 
W  a  s  It  1  )i  g  I  o  n  ; 
Whistler's  Rosa 
Corder  :  and  one  of 
the  mosl  delightful 
subjects  Renoir 
evei  painted,  .1 
young  woman  w  ith 
two  children  walk 
ing  in  a  park,  show 
t  h  e  re  in  a  r  k  a  ble 
quality  of  this  col- 
lection.     N  o  1 

should       the      e.nlx 
enamels      and      the 

sculpture   be  ovei 

looked.      In   the  Lit 

te,  field  is  1  .mi 
a  na's  bea  utiful 
po in. nt  oi  B 

1  1  a  g  0  n  . 
who  married  Mat 
thias     Hunyadi    oi 

iv,    Sanso 
Nino's    portraits    ol 


The  Connoisseur 


XO.  IV. MADONNA  AND   CHILD  ENTHRONED.        BY  TIEPOLO 

IN   THE   DAN  FELLOWS  PLATT  COLLECTION  SENT    ON 

CIRCUIT  BY  THE  COLLEGE  ART  ASSOCIATION 

Titian   and    Antonio    Gallo,    and    a    bronze    Hercules,    by 
Pollaiuolo. 

Rembrandt's    "  Young   Warrior  " 

Last  seen  at  the  sale  of  the  Elbert  H.  Gary  Collection 
in  New  York  in  1928,  Rembrandt's  picture  of  the  Young 
Warrior  putting  on  his  armour  has  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  John  Levy  Galleries.  The  history  of  the 
painting  has  been  known  since  1791,  when  it  was  in  the 
de  Gueffier  collection  in  Paris.  By  1801  it  was  in  the 
Robit  collection,  also  in  Paris,  and  passed  to  George 
Hibbert  in  London  in  1829.  It  was  later  in  the  col- 
lections of  Lord  Holland,  Prince  Demidoff  at  the  Palazzo 
San  Donato  (1880),  in  the  Secretan  collection  in  Paris, 
and  later  in  that  of  Charles  Sedelmeyer. 

In  its  ease  and  intimacy,  the  work  has  more  the  air 
of  a  genre  painting  than  a  portrait  ;  yet  in  June,  1909, 
Jan  Veth  announced  in  Kunstchronik  that  the  work 
represented  the  young  Marquis  d'Andelot,  a  member  of 
the  Coligny  family  which  had  suffered  so  tragically  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots.  He  was  born  about 
1O15  and  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  French 
family  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  living  in  Holland. 
It  so  happened  that  the  secretary  of  the  Prince,  Con- 
stantyn    Huygens,    was   a   close    friend   of    Rembrandt's, 


and  it  is  probable  that  the  young  Marquis  was  brought 
to  Rembrandt  through  him. 

Herr  Veth  found  a  poem  on  the  portrait  engraved  in 
Le  Cabinet  de  Monsieur  de  Scuddry,  published  in  Paris 
in  1646.  The  picture  was  painted  about  1634,  which 
was  the  year  of  Rembrandt's  marriage  with  Saskia,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  happiest,  most  prosperous  period 
of  his  life.  It  was  the  year  of  his  superb  full-length 
portrait  of  Martin  Daey,  and  also  the  Old  Woman  (Fran- 
coise  Van  Wasserhoven)  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
His  paintings  of  this  period  show  a  zest  for  motion,  for 
life,  for  action,  strength  and  beauty.  He  was  painting  the 
Samson  series,  the  story  of  Susannah,  the  so-called  Danae 
of  Leningrad  and  the  chronicle  of  Tobit.  The  external 
world  interested  him  greatly,  in  the  happy  years  of  his 
early  maturity  when  he  was  enjoying  his  position  as  an 
eminent  portrait-painter  in  Amsterdam.  He  had  painted 
the  Anatomy  Lesson  in  1632,  the  first  of  his  great  portrait 
groups.  It  was  therefore  only  a  short  time  after  this  that 
the  Young  Warrior  putting  on  his  Armour  was  executed. 

If  we  accept  Herr  Veth's  identification  in  full,  the 
Young  Warrior  must  rank  as  a  specially  interesting 
example  of  Rembrandt's  love  of  the  picturesque.  He 
has  painted  the  nobleman  in  an  armour,  or  rather  in  a 
variety  of  pieces  of  armour,  that  happened  to  catch  his 
fancy.  And,  curiously  enough,  the  gorget  is  depicted  as 
being  worn  over  the  breastplate,  instead  of  under  it,  as 
was  the  invariable  rule  in  actual  practice.  The  reason 
for  this  reversal  is  not,  perhaps,  obvious,  unless  the  artist 
attached  importance  to  the  shape  and  ornament  of  the 
gorget  on  compositional  grounds.  Students  of  the 
iconography  of  armour  should  take  this  detail  into  account. 

The  Piatt  Collection  of  Drawings 

Among  the  exhibitions  which  the  College  Art  Associa- 
tion is  sending  to  a  number  of  museums  this  winter  is 
a  collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Mr.  Dan  Fellows 
Piatt,  of  Englewood.  It  has  recently  opened  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  along  with  a  collection  of  drawings 
by  sculptors  which  supplements  it  in  covering  the  modern 
field.  Both  will  be  sent  to  various  museums,  although 
the  two  will  not  be  shown  together  except  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Piatt  is  best  known  for  his  interest  in  early  Italian 
paintings,  and  his  collection,  which  was  brought  together 
some  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America.  More 
recently  his  interest  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
drawings,  and  in  the  past  few  years  he  has  assembled 
a  valuable  group  of  examples  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  present  day.  One  of  the  finest  is  a  Tiepolo  Ma- 
donna from  the  Orlov  collection,  and  there  is  a  series 
of  figures  by  the  same  artist  drawn  with  that  inimitable 
stroke  that  changes  from  a  hair  line  to  a  rich,  emphatic 
breadth  and  retreats  again  to  infinitesimal  measure  with 
incredible  rapidity.  Tiepolo  handles  the  pen  as  the 
Chinese  handle  the  brush,  giving  it  extraordinary  varia- 
tion in  one  stroke.  Here  he  is  represented  by  a  large 
group  of  drawings,  many  of  them  with  the  centaur  and 
nymph  subjects  he  repeated  so  often  in  his  wavy,  nervous 
line  which  is  so  full  of  animation.  There  are  a  number 
of  drawings  by  Guercino,  as  well  as  a  drawing  of  a  man 
which  is  very  possibly  by  Pontormo.  Ludovico  Carracci, 
Verrocchio,  Tintoretto,  Marco  Ricci,  Piazzetta,  Alessandro 
Longhi  are  also  represented  in  this  "  old  master  "  section. 
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Fuseli  is  present,  and  also  Blake,  the  latter  with  a 
figure  who  sounds  a  trumpet  exultingly.  George  Dance 
is  seen  in  a  delightful  portrait  of  Francis  Wheatley,  and 
Richard  Wilson  in  a  drawing  of  a  bridge  at  Chioggia. 
A  Gainsborough  from  the  Arthur  Kay  collection  shows 
two  men,  one  seated  at  a  table  and  the  other  standing, 
and  although  the  figures  are  only  lightly  indicated,  there 
is  conveyed  a  feeling  of  personality  and  mood.  A  head 
of  a  boy,  by  John  Riley,  the  seventeenth-century  English 
artist,  has  great  charm  ;  while  among  a  number  of 
Romney's  is  a  quick,  vigorous  sketch  for  one  of  the 
Lady  Hamilton  portraits. 

Rossetti  is  seen  in  a  head  of  Fanny  Comfort h,  who 
was  the  mother-in-law  of  both  Orpen  and  Beerbohm. 
Alfred  Stevens,  who  is  a  special  favourite  of  Mr.  Piatt's,  is 
well  represented  with  studies  for  his  architectural  subjects. 
Several  of  the  drawings  are  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  Strang's  drawing  of  his  son,  Ian,  is  here, 
and  Legros's  head  of  Michel  Cazin,  son  of  Charles  ;  also 
Legros's  drawings  of  Darwin  and  Rodin,  and  Steinlen's 
portrait  of  Anatole  France.  There  are  some  of  Steinlen's 
famous  cats,  but  other  phases  of  Steinlen's  style  appear 
in  the  Piatt  collection.  Some  of  his  poverty-stricken 
fig.ires  have  more  misery  in  them  than  those  of  Forain, 
though  they  lack  the  dramatic  spotlight  with  which 
Forain  invests  similar  subjects.  There  is  a  large  group 
of  drawings  by  John,  Laura  Knight,  Bone,  McBey, 
Rothenstein,  Orpen,  Dobson  and  Brangwyn,  which  makes 
the  modern  English  section  of  the  exhibition  particularly 
representative. 

The  sculptors  are  well  represented — Maillol,  Kolbe, 
Lachaise,  Barlach,  Carpeaux,  Rodin  and  Bourdelle. 

After  leaving  Brooklyn,  the  exhibition  will  go  to  the 


No.  VI 


-SILVER-MOUNTED  COCOANUT  JUG 

EXHIBITED  BY  CRICHTON   AND  CO. 


Fogg   Museum   at   Cambridge,    and   later   to   Cincinnati. 
Detroit,    Baltimore,   Cleveland,   Chicago,   and   Rochester. 


NO.    V. THE    "BOSTON    THEATER"    OR     "JACKSON     URN 

BY  PAUL  REVERE  DATED     I  /< »< « 

BOSTON   MUSEUM   OF  FINE   ARTS 


"  Paul  Revere  Room  "  in  the  Boston  Museum 

A  Paul  Revere  Room  has  just  been  opened  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  The  room  is  an  old 
one,  taken  from  a  house  built  in  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Portsmouth.  With  its  various  pieces  of  furniture, 
portraits  and  engravings  associated  with  Revere,  as  well 
as  the  silver,  which  numbers  almost  one  hundred  items, 
it  gives  a  suggestion  of  being  m  the  silversmith's  own 
house,  although  probably  Revere  himself  never  at  one 
time  had  so  many  pieces  of  his  own  silver  under  his  roof. 
Here  is  his  portrait  painted  by  Copley,  rather  m  the 
Dutch  manner,  showing  him  with  his  tools  and  m  his 
hand  a  teapot,  which  he  supports  ,,„  ,,n  engraver's 
leather  pad.  In  this  he  is  seen  as  a  young  man.  bul 
there  are  also  Stuart's  portraits  o1  Revere  and  his  wife 
in  their  old  age,  lor  which  th<-  Museum  has  the  receipt 
from  Stuart  lor  payment  made  to  him  on  June  3rd,  [813, 
by  Joseph  Warren  Revere,  the  son  ol  the  silversmith 
If  the  payment  was  made  .1-  soon  as  the  picture  wa 
painted,  Revere  was  in  Ins  seventj  eighth  yeai  Vm<  1 
the  pieces  oi  mahogany  furniture  in  the  mom  thei 
desk  with  tambour  front  which  once  belonged  to  him, 
a  chest  of  drawers,  a  i  arved  fire  s(  reen  with  needlepoint 
panel,  and  a  work-table. 

The  silver  includes  the  Henry  Davis  Sleepei  coll 
which  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Mn  :<  mn.  and  a  group 
lent    for  this  exhibition   b)    Mrs.    Nathaniel    I  hayer,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  the  silversmith.     Revere's  work 
reflei  ts  the  influ«  n<  e  oi  1  ontemporarj    English  silver,  and 
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he  seems  to  have  kept  very  closely  in  touch  with  the 
change  of  style  from  mid-Georgian  rococo  to  late  Georgian 
classicism.  Some  of  the  forms,  such  as  a  cylindrical 
teapot  with  an  uncompromisingly  straight  spout  in  the 
Sleeper  collection,  seem  far  less  sophisticated  than  the 
English  prototypes,  but  at  other  times  he  successfully 
emulated  the  London  manner.  While  he  handled 
engraved,  chased  and  pierced  ornament  with  a  great 
deal  of  skill,  he  was  also  capable  of  depending  on  purity 
of  outline  alone,  and  at  times  designed  pieces  of  a  bold 
and  graceful  simplicity,  such  as  the  two-handled  urn  in 
the  Sleeper  collection.  Known  as  the  "  Boston  Theater  " 
or  "  Jackson  urn,"  it  is  engraved  with  the  Boston  Theater 
(of  which  Charles  Bulfinch  was  architect  and  one  of  the 
trustees),  and  bears  the  inscription,  "  The  Proprietors  of 
the  Boston  Theater  to  General  Henry  Jackson,  Esq., 
one  of  their  Trustees,  1796."  Jackson  was  also  the 
Government  agent  for  the  building  of  "  Old  Ironsides," 
for  which  Revere  furnished  the  copper  and  brass. 

American  Rooms  for  the  St.  Louis  Museum 

Ever  since  the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  inaugurated  a  new  style  of  museum  installation 
in  which  the  decorative  arts  of  the  past  were  shown  in 
rooms  of  contemporary  type,  all  the  museums  throughout 
the  country  have  been  arranging  similar  rooms,  so  that 
at  present  those  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn, 
Detroit,  Yale  University,  Minneapolis  and  others  are 
showing  a  series  of  apartments  in  which  the  furniture 
arid  decorative  arts  recreate  the  environment  of  the  past, 


some  of  them  going 
hack  to  the  Gothic 
period,  and  others 
presenting  styles  as 
recent  as  the  "  Vic 
torian." 
hast  Spring  the  Citj 
Art  Museum  in  St. 
Louis  arranged 
several    French    and 

English  rooms,  and 
in  October  four 
American  rooms  from 
old  houses  in  Charles 
ton,  Alexandria. 
Salem  and  Newburv- 
port  were  opened. 
Nearly  a  century  of 
Colonial  and  Federal 
design  is  surveyed 
in  these  four  interiors, 
and  with  the  already 
existing  English  and 
French  rooms  there 
is  created  a  progres- 
sive picture  of  design 
development. 

The  Charleston 
room  is  the  earliest, 
coming  from  a  house  at  61 ,  Tradd  Street,  which  was  built  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  represents 
the  Colonial  version  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  a  very  simpli- 
fied interpretation,  but  well  proportioned.  The  pine  panel- 
ling of  the  raised  type  does  not  depart  from  the  most  severe 
rectangles,  but  there  is  a  more  decorative  element  in  the 
treatment  of  the  frieze  of  the  mantelpiece  which  shows 
scrolled  and  fretted  ornament  after  the  manner  of  Chippen- 
dale. The  furniture  is  pre-Chippendale  and  brings  to- 
gether the  conventional  walnut  highboy  and  lowboy, 
gate-leg  table,  and  side  and  wing  chairs  of  Queen  Anne 
derivation. 

The  Alexandria  room  is  later,  the  house  at  210,  South 
Lee  Street  from  which  it  was  taken  having  been  built 
about  1780  by  John  and  Lawrence  Hooff,  two  bankers, 
who  were  friends  of  Washington's.  As  the  South 
cherished  the  older  styles  longer  than  the  North,  the 
room  is  distinctly  mid-eighteenth  century  in  feeling. 

The  Salem  room  is  from  the  Putnam-Hanson  house, 
formerly  Frye's  Tavern.  It  represents  the  early  Federal 
manner,  having  been  built  in  1800,  probably  under  the 
direction  of  Samuel  Mclntire  himself,  or  at  least  after 
his  designs.  The  mantel  frieze  has  a  basket  of  flowers 
carved  in  relief  in  the  style  typical  of  this  craftsman, 
and  this,  with  the  sheaves  of  wheat  above  the  pilasters 
on  either  side,  are  all  but  signatures  of  Mclntire's  hand. 
The  basket  of  flowers  is  in  polychrome  and,  as  the  paint 
is  very  old,  is  possibly  the  original  treatment.  This  room 
is  remarkable  in  having  its  original  French  paper  on  the 
walls  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation. 
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